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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  EDITION. 


Aftbb  the  appearance  of  the  first  Swedish  edition  of  this  text-book  I 
was  asked  by  seyeral  colaborers  abroad  to  provide  a  German  translation^ 
which  was  at  that  time  impossible  for  several  reasons.  But  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  decline  a  similar  proposal  which  I  received  from  many  col- 
leagnes  after  the  second  edition  appeared. 

I  yielded,  therefore,  to  their  expressed  wishes;  but  I  found  after  a 
time  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  translator  in  this  special  province 
of  science,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  exertions  of  my  publisher. 
Nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  undertake  the  translation  myself ; 
hence  I  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  possible  idiomatic  or  literal  errors. 

Specialists  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  book  before  them  is  not  a 
complete  or  detailed  text-book.  My  intention  was  merely  to  supply 
students  and  physicians  with  a  condensed  and  as  far  as  possible  objective 
representation  of  the  principal  results  of  physiologico-chemical  research  and 
also  with  the  principal  features  of  physiologico-chemical  methods  of  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  followed  a  common,  practical,  even  if  not 
strictly  correct  usage  in  allowing  space  in  this  book  to  the  more  important 
pathologico-chemical  facts,  although  I  have  given  the  book  the  title  Text- 
book of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  which  deviates  considerably  from 
that  generally  followed  in  text-books,  was  caused  by  the  manner  in  which 
physiological  chemistry  is  studied  in  Sweden.  Here  physiologico-  and 
pathologico-chemical  laboratory  practice  is  obligatory  on  all  students  of 
medicine.  In  the  arrangement  of  such  practical  work  I  continually  kept 
in  view  that  it  should  not  consist  of  isolated,  purely  chemical  or  analytico- 
chemical  problems,  but  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  always  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  study  of  the  different  chapters  of  chemical  physiology. 

The  study  of  physiologico-chemical  processes  within  the  animal  body 
must  precede  the  study  of  its  component  parts,  its  fluids  and  tissues;  and 
this  latter  study,  according  to  my  experience,  will  then  only  inspire  true 
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interest  if  the  study  of  the  physiological  significance  of  those  component 
parts  be  closely  pursued  in  connection  with  that  of  the  trausformations  which 
take  place  in  these  fluids  and  tissues. 

In  view  of  this  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  and  in  order  to  render 
my  book  of  greater  interest  and  utility  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
cognizance  of  its  analytico-chemical  part,  I  have  distinguished  the  latter  by 
different  setting  of  the  type.  With  the  exception  of  urinary  analysis,  which 
practically  is  of  peculiar  importance  and  which  has  been  treated  somewhat 
elaborately,  this  part  in  general  depicts  only  the  main  points  in  the  methods 
of  preparation  and  of  analytical  methods.  The  instructor  who  superintends 
the  laboratory  practice  and  who  chooses  the  problems  for  work  has  ample 
opportunity  to  give  the  beginner  the  necessary  advanced  directions,  and  for 
the  more  experienced  student,  as  well  as  for  the  specialist,  the  excellent 
works  of  Hoppb-Seylbb,  Neubauer-Huppbet,  and  others  render  more 
explicit  directions  superfluous. 

Olof  Hammarstbn. 
Upsala,  October,  1890. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  GERMAN  EDEPION. 


The  present  edition,  which  differs  from  the  second  in  the  arrangement 
of  matter,  contains  three  new  chapters.  The  wonderful  development  of 
onr  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates  in  recent  times  has 
made  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  special  chapter  on  this  subject;  and  as 
the  two  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  the  protein  substances  and  the  carbo- 
hydrates, are  treated  of  in  special  chapters,  the  third  group,  the  fats,  like- 
wise has  a  chapter  devoted  to  it.  It  also  appears  appropriate  to  treat  the 
rather  extensive  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  respiration  in  a  special  chapter 
and  not,  as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  blood.  Another  deviation 
from  the  earlier  editions  is  that  the  present  edition  is  supplied  with  the 
references  to  the  literature,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  made  on  many  sides. 
This  edition  is  also  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  according  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science;  still  it  was  naturally  impossible  to  incorporate  into  the 
text  the  various  papers  appearing  or  accessible  to  me  during  the  printing  of 
this  edition. 

Olof  Hammarstek. 
Upsala,  Apra,  1896. 
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As  fhis  work  is  not  a  complete  handbook,  but  only  a  concise  text-book 
for  students  and  physicians,  I  hare  considered  it  yery  deuiable,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  edition,  not  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  Tdame.  In  view 
of  the  Tast  amount  of  new  material  supplied  daring  the  last  four  year^  this 
task  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  its  aooomplishaient  was  made  possiUe  only 
by  excluding  those  theories  which  in  the  light  of  reoent  researches  have 
become  obsolete,  and  by  condensing  some  portions  of  the  matt^  of  the  pre- 
TiouB  edition.  For  this  purpose  a  thorough  revision  of  some  of  the  diapt^s 
and  a  complete  rewriting  of  others  w^re  necessary.  By  means  of  a  new, 
space-saving  arrangement  of  foot-notes  the  numb^  of  refer^ices  to  litera- 
ture has  been  increased*  The  original  plan  of  the  book^  however,  remains 
unchanged. 

Olof  HAKx^Bsmr. 

VvBAUL,  AprU  17, 1889. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD 
AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Becookiziko  the  importance  of  keeping  a  text-book  up  to  date,  and 
especially  one  on  a  subject  which  is  making  such  rapid  advances  as  physi- 
ological chemistry,  I  was  lead  to  make  a  translation  of  the  fourth  Oerman 
edition  soon  after  the  second  American  edition  was  issued.  The  author's 
addenda  have  been  incorporated  into  the  text,  bringing  the  available  litera- 
ture up  to  April  1. 

John  A.  Makdbl. 

November,  1890. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  conseryation  of  force  and  matter  that 
lining  beings,  plants  and  animals,  can  prodnce  neither  new  matter  nor  new 
force.  They  are  only  called  npon  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  already 
existing  material  and  to  transform  it  into  new  forms  of  force. 

Oat  of  a  few  relatiyely  simple  combinations,  especially  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  together  with  ammoniam  compounds  or  nitrates,  and  a  few 
mineral  substances,  which  serye  as  its  food,  the  plant  bailds  np  the 
extremely  complicated  constituents  of  its  organism,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  resins,  organic  acids,  etc.  The  chemical  work  which  is  performed  in 
the  plant  must  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  consist  in  syntheses;  but 
besides  these,  processes  of  reduction  take  place  to  a  great  extent.  The 
kinetic  energy  of  the  sunlight  induces  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  to  split 
off  oxygen  from  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  this  redaction  is  generally 
considered  as  the  starting-point  of  the  following  syntheses.  In  the  first 
place  formaldehyde  is  produced,  CO,  +  11,0  =  Cn,0  -f-  0, ,  which  theft 
by  condensation  is  transformed  into  dextrose,  and  this  then  seryes  in  the 
structure  of  other'  bodies.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  san,  which  produces 
this  splitting,  is  not  lost;  it  is  only  transformed  into  another  form  of  force 
— into  the  potential  energy  or  chemical  tension  of  the  free  oxygen  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  combinations  less  oxygenated,  produced  by  the  synthesis 
on  the  other  side. 

These  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  animals.  They  are  dependent 
either  directly,  as  the  herbiyora,  or  indirectly,  as  the  carniyora,  upon  plant- 
life,  from  which  they  deriye  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic  nntritiya 
matter — proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  These  bodies,  of  which  the 
protein  sabstances  and  fat  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  undergo 
within  the  animal  organism  a  cleayage  and  oxidation,  and  yield  as  finit 
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prodncts  exactly  the  above-meutioned  chief  components  of  the  natrition  of 
plants,  namely,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia  derivatiyes,  which  are 
rich  in  oxygen  and  haye  little  energy.  The  chemical  tension,  which  is 
partly  combined  with  the  free  oxygen  and  partly  stored  up  in  the  above- 
mentioned  more  complex  chemical  compounds,  is  transformed  into  living 
force,  heat,  and  mechanical  work.  While  in  the  plant  reduction  processes 
and  syntheses,  which  are  active  in  the  converfeion  of  living  force  into 
potential  energy  or  chemical  tension,  are  the  prevailing  forces,  we  find  in 
the  animal  body  the  reverse  of  this,  namely,  cleavage  and  oxidation 
processes,  which  convert  chemical  tension  into  living  force  {vis  viva). 

This  difference  between  animals  and  plants  must  not  be  overrated,  nor 
must  we  consider  that  there  exists  a  sharp  boundary-line  between  the  two. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  not  only  lower  plants,  free  from  chloro- 
phyll, which  in  regard  to  chemical  processes  represent  intermediate  steps 
between  higher  plants  and  animals,  but  the  difference  existing  between  the 
higher  plants  and  animals  is  more  of  a  quantitative  than  a  qualitative  kind. 
Plants  require  oxygen  as  peremptorily  as  do  animals.  Like  the  animal,  the 
plant  also;  in  the  dark  and  by  means  of  those  parts  which  are  free  from 
cLlorophjll,  takes  up  oxygen  and  eliminates  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the 
light  the  oxidation  processes  going  on  in  the  green  parts  are  overshadowed 
or  hidden  beneath  the  more  intense  reduction  processes.  Like  the  animal 
the  fermentive  fungi  transform  chemical  tension  into  living  energy  and 
heat;  and  even  in  a  few  of  the  higher  plants — as  the  aroidea  when  bearing 
fruit — a  considerable  development  of  heat  has  been  observed.  The  reverse 
is  found  in  the  animal  organism,  for,  besides  oxidation  and  splitting,  reduc- 
tion processes  and  syntheses  also  take  place.  The  contrast  which  seemingly 
exists  between  animals  and  plants  consists  merely  in  that  in  the  animal 
organism  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  splitting  are  prevalent,  while  in  the 
plant  those  of  reduction  and  synthesis  have  thus  far  been  observed. 

Wohler'  in  1824  furnished  the  first  example  of  synthetical 
PROCESSES  within  the  animal  organism.  He  showed  that  when  benzoic  acid 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach  it  reappears  as  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine, 
after  it  combines  with  glycocoU  (amido-acetic  acid).  Since  the  discovery 
of  this  synthesis,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation, 

C.H,.COOH  +  NH,.CH,.COOH  =  NH(C.n,.CO).CH..COOH  +  H,0, 

Benxoic  acid  Glycocoll  Hippuric  acid 

and  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  a  type  of  an  entire  series  of  syntheses 
occurring  in  the  body  where  water  is  eliminated,  the  number  of  known 
syntheses  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  increased  considerably.  Many  of 
these  syntheses  have  also  been  artificially  produced  outside  of  the  organism, 

'  Bcrzelius,  Lekrb.  d.  Chemie,  Qbersetzl  vou  WOhler,  Bd.  4.   Dresden,  1881. 
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and  nameroas  examples  of  animal  syntheses  of  which  the  coarse  is  abso- 
lately  clear  will  be  foand  in  the  following  pages.  Besides  these  well-stndied 
syntheses,  there  occar  in  the  animal  body  also  similar  processes  anqnestion- 
ably  of  the  greatest  importance  to  animal  life,  bat  of  which  we  know 
nothing  with  positiveness.  We  enumerate  as  examples  of  this  kind  of 
synthesis  the  reformation  of  the  red-blood  pigment  (the  haemoglobin),  the 
formation  of  the  different  proteids  from  the  peptones,  the  formation  of  fat 
from  carbohydrates,  and  others. 

Formerly  the  Tiew  was  generally  accepted  that  animal  oxidation  took 
place  in  the  fluids,  while  to-day  we  are  of  the  opinion,  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  PflCge^  and  his  pupils,'  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
form-elements  and  the  tissues.  The  question  how  this  oxidation  in  the 
form-elements  proceeds  and  how  it  is  induced  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty. 

When  a  body  is  oxidized  by  neutral  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperature  or 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  body  is  called  easily  oxidized  or  auto- 
oxidized  and  the  process  is  called  a  direct  oxidation  or  autooxidation.  As 
the  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air,  as  also  of  the  blood,  is  neutral,  molecular 
oxygen,  the  old  assumption  that  ozone  occurs  in  the  organism  has  now  been 
discarded  for  several  reasons.  On  the  other  hand  the  chief  groups  of 
organic  nutritives,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  proteids,  the  last  two  forming 
the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  are  not  autooxidizable  substances.  They 
are  on  the  contrary  bradoxidizable  (Tbaube)  or  dysoxidizable  bodies. 
They  are  nearly  indifferent  to  neutral  oxygen,  and  it  is  therefore  a  question 
how  an  oxidation  of  these  and  other  dysoxidizable  bodies  is  possible  in  the 
animal  body. 

In  explanation  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  oxygen  is  made 
active  and  this  causes  a  secondary  oxidation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
in  autooxidation  a  cleavage  of  neutral  oxygen  takes  place.  The  autooxidiz- 
able substance  splits  the  oxygen  molecule  and  combines  with  one  of  the 
oxygen  atoms,  while  the  other  free  atom  as  active  oxygen  may  oxidize  the 
simultaneously  present  dysoxidizable  substances.  Such  a  subordinate  oxi- 
dation is  called  an  indirect  or  secondary  oxidation.  The  explanation  of 
animal  oxidations  has  been  attempted  by  the  supposition  that  the  oxygen  is 
made  active  and  thus  produces  secondary  oxidation. 

The  cause  of  the  animal  oxidation  is  considered,  by  PplCger  and 
several  other  investigators,  to  be  dependent  upon  the  special  constitution  of 
the  protoplasmic  proteids.  This  investigator  calls  the  proteids  outside  of 
the  organism,  and  also  those  which  circulate  in  the  blood  and  fluids,  *'  non- 
living proteids ''  as  compared  to  those  which  are  converted  by  the  activity 


'  PflQger,  Pflager's  Archiv.  Bdd.  6  and  10  ;  Finkler,  ibid.,  Bdd.  10  and  14  ;  OertmaD, 
ibid,,  Bdd.  Wand  15;  Hoppe-Scyler.  ibid.,  Bd.  7. 
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of  the  living  cell  into  living  protoplasm,  which  he  calls  '^  living  proteids'^ 
or  a  special  form  of  proteid  called  *'  active  proteid  "  by  Loew.  It  is  now 
also  considered  that  this  ''living  proteid"  differs  from  the  ''non-living 
proteid  "  by  a  greater  mobility  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  and  it 
may  be  characterized  by  a  greater  inclination  towards  intramolecular 
changes  of  position  of  these  atoms.  The  reason  for  these  greater  intra- 
molecnlar  movements  PflCger  ascribes  to  the  presence  of  cyanogen, 
Loew  to  the  presence  of  aldehydic  groups,  and  Latham  '  attributes  it  to 
the  presence  of  a  chain  of  cyanalcohols  in  the  proteid  mloecule. 

Pfluger  considers  these  differences  between  ordinary  proteids  and 
living  protoplasmic  proteids  as  the  cause  for  the  oxidation  processes  in  the 
animal  organism.  These  processes  show  certain  similarity  to  the  oxidation 
of  phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen.  In  this  process  the 
phosphorus  is  not  only  itself  oxidized,  but,  as  it  splits  the  oxygen  molecules 
and  sets  free  oxygen  atoms  (active  oxygen),  it  may  cause  at  the  same  time 
an  indirect  or  secondary  oxidizing  action  upon  other  bodies  present.  In  an 
analogous  way  the  living  protoplasmic  proteid,  which  is  not,  like  dead 
proteid,  indifferent  to  molecular  oxygen,  may  cause  a  splitting  of  the 
oxygen  molecule,  thus  becoming  itself  oxidized,  and  at  the  same  time 
setting  oxygen  atoms  free,  which  may  cause  a  secondary  oxidation  df  other 
less  oxidizable  substances. 

According  to  Pfluger  the  oxygen  may  be  made  active  in  this  way. 
Active  oxygen  may  also  be  produced,  according  to  0.  Nasse,  by  a  hydroxy- 
lization  of  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  with  the  splitting  off  of  mole- 
cules of  water.  If  benzaldehyde  is  shaken  with  water  and  air  an  oxidation 
of  the  benzaldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  takes  place,  while  oxidizable 
substances  present  at  the  same  time  may  also  be  oxidized.  The  simul- 
taneous presence  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  or  tincture  of  guaiacum 
causes  a  blue  coloration  because  the  hydroxy!  (OH)  takes  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  aldehyde  group,  and  these  two  hydrogen  atoms,  one  derived 
from  the  aldehyde  and  the  other  from  the  splitting  of  the  water,  have  a 
splitting  action  on  the  molecular  oxygen.  Nasse  and  Rosing  *  have  found 
that  certain  varieties  of  proteid  have  the  property  of  being  hydroxylized  in 
the  presence  of  water,  and  they  include  among  these  proteids  the  substance 
philothion  prepared  by  De  Rey-Pailhade  *  from  yeast  and  animal  tissues 


*  PflDger*8  Arcbiv,  Bd.  10 ;  Loew  and  Bokorny,  PflOger's  Arcliiv.  Bd.  25  ;  and  Loew, 
ibid.,  Bd.  30;  O.  Loew,  The  Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm.  London,  1896 ;— Latham. 
British  Medical  Journal,  1886. 

»  O.  Nasse,  Rostocker  Zeitung.  No.  584,  1891,  and  No.  868, 1895  ;— E.  ROsinir,  Unter- 
suchungen  Uber  die  Oxydation  von  Eiweiss  in  Qegenwart  von  Schwefel.  Inaug.  Dis. 
sert.    Rostock,  1891. 

'  De  Rey-Pailhade.  Recherches  exp6r.  surle  Philothion.  etc.  Paris.  1891 ;— Nouvelles 
recherches  sur  le  Philothion.     Paris,  1892 ;— and  Chem.  Cenlralbl.,  1897.  Bd.  2,  8.  595. 
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and  considered  by  him  as  an  oxidation  ferment.  According  to  Nasse  a 
whole  series  of  oxidations  in  tlie  animal  body  may  be  accoanted  for  by  the 
oxygen  atoms  set  free  in  the  hydroxylization  similar  to  that  of  benzalde- 
hyde. 

Another  yery  widely  diffused  view  exists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
activity  of  the  oxygen,  namely,  that  by  the  decomposition  processes  in  the 
tiasnes  redacing  substances  are  formed  which  split  the  oxygen  molecule, 
uniting  with  one  oxygen  atom  and  setting  the  other  free. 

The  formation  of  reducing  substances  during  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction is  generally  known.  The  butyric  fermentation  of  dextrose  in  which 
hydrogen  is  set  free— C,n„0.  =  C,H,0,  +  2C0,  +  2(H,)— is  an  example 
of  this  kind.  Another  example  is  the  appearance  of  nitrates  in  consequence 
of  an  oxidation  of  nitrogen  in  cases  of  putrefaction,  which  process  is  ordi- 
narily explained  by  the  statement  that,  in  putrefaction,  reducing,  easily 
oxidizable  bodies  are  formed  which  split  oxygen  molecules,  liberating 
oxygen  atoms  which  afterward  oxidize  the  nitrogen.  It  is  assumed  also 
that  the  cells  of  the  animal  tissues  and  organs  have  the  property  like  these 
lower  organisms,  which  cause  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  of  causing 
splitting  processes  in  which  easily  oxidizable  substances,  perhaps  also 
hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi  (Hoppe-Seyler),  are  produced.  The  observa- 
tions of  Ehblioh,  that  certain  blue  coloring  matters — alizarin  blue  and 
indophenol  blue — ^are  decolorized  by  the  tissues  of  the  living  animal  and 
become  blue  again  on  exposure  to  air,  seem  also  to  be  a  proof  of  the  occur- 
rence of  easily  oxidizable  combinations  in  the  tissues.  A  further  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  observations  of  C.  Ludwig  and  Alex.  Schmidt,'  that 
in  the  blood  of  asphyxiated  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  an 
accumulation  of  reducing,  easily  oxidizable  substances  takes  place. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  we  may  assume  that  the 
oxidation  in  the  animal  body  takes  place  in  the  following  manner:  The 
forces  peculiar  to  protoplasm,  unknown  to  us,  but  acting  similarly  to  heat 
or  the  enzymes,  cause  a  cleavage,  producing  reducing  and  readily  oxidizable 
products  on  one  side  and  difficultly  oxidizable  products  on  the  other.  The 
first  may  be  directly  oxidized,  causing  also  a  secondary  oxidation  of  dysoxi- 
dizable  bodies.  The  products  formed  by  these  splittings  and  oxidations 
may  perhaps  in  part  be  burned  within  the  body  without  undergoing  further 
cleavage,  but  they  must  probably  first  undergo  a  further  cleavage  and  then 
succumb  to  consecutive  oxidation,  until  after  repeated  cleavage  and  oxida- 
tion the  final  products  of  metabolism  are  formed. 

Nevertheless  there  are  several  investigators  who  do  not  admit  of  the  sup- 

"  Hoppe-Seyler,  PflQger's  Arcbiv,  Bd.  13 ;  P.  Ebrlich,  Das  Sauerstoffl^dQrfniss  des 
Orgsnisrous.  Berlin,  1885 ;— Alex.  Schmidt,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu 
Leipzig.     1867. 
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position  of  the  oxygen  becoming  active.  According  to  Traube,  in  autooxi- 
dationi  we  have  to  deal  in  the  first  place,  not  with  a  cleavage  of  the  oxygen^ 
but  with  a  splitting  of  water  in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  water 
combine  with  the  oxidizable  substance,  while  the  hydrogen  atom  set  free  on 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  unites  with  the  neutral  oxygen,  forming 
hydrogen  peroxide,  which  may  naturally  h^ve  an  oxidizing  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  Bach,  which  coincides  essentially  with  the  views  of  Eng- 
LER  and  Wild,  oxygen  atoms  are  not  taken  up  in  autooxidation,  but  entire 
oxygen  molecules,  which  by  the  rupture  of  the  double  bonds  of  the  oxygen 

molecule  form  peroxide  combinations  with  the  formula,  I  or  R'<^  j  . 

These  can  then,  like  hydrogen  peroxide,  give  up  an  oxygen  atom  to  a  dy- 
soxidizable  substance,  passing  into  normal  simple  oxides  R,0  or  R"0.  Bach' 
explains  in  this  way  the  oxidation  process  of  the  animal  body. 

Medvedew*  has  studied  the  conditions  for  the  oxidation  of  salicylalde- 
hyde  by  tissue  extracts.  He  has  found  on  oxidation  that  two  molecules  of 
the  above  aldehyde  react  with  oxygen  instead  of  one.  His  investigations 
also  coincide  with  the  views  of  Bach,  Engler,  and  Wild  that  a  peroxide 

C,H..OH.Cf 
combination,  -    is    produced   as    intermediate    step    in  this 

C.H,0H.C{ 

oxidation. 

All  the  views  presented  thus  far  assume  a  continuous  oxidation  of  the 
primary  active  substance.  The  view  has  also  been  suggested  that  animal 
oxidation  may  be  brought  about  by  oxygen-carriers,  i.e.,  by  bodies  which, 
without  being  oxidized  themselves,  act  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  nitric 
oxide  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  alternately  taking  up  and 
introducing  oxygen  in  the  oxidation  of  dysoxidizable  bodies.  Traube  has 
for  a  long  time  explained  the  oxidations  of  the  animal  body  in  this  way,  and 
he  calls  these  questionable  oxygen-carriers  oxidation  ferments,^ 

It  has  also  been  positively  proven  by  the  researches  of  Jaquet,  Sal- 
KOwsKi,  Spitzer,  Rohmanx,  Abelous  and  Biarnes,  Bertrand,  Bou- 
QUELOT,  De  Rey-Pailhade,  Medvedew,  Pohl,*  and  others,  that  in  the 

*  M.  Tniube,  Ber.  d.  deulsck.  cbem.  Gesellsck.,  Bdd.  15.  18.  19,  22.  and  20;  Eiiirler 
and  Wild,  ibid,^  Bd.  80  ;  Bach.  Le  Moniteur  scieDtiflque,  1897,  aud  Compi.  rend.,  Tome 
124. 

«  PflOger'8  Arcbiv.  Bd.  74. 

*  M.  Traube.  Theorie  der  Fennenlwirkungen.    Berlin,  1858. 

*  Jaquet,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbiirm.,  Bd.  29;  Snlkowski.  Cenlrnlbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wiasenscb..  1892  and  1894  ;  Virchow*8  Arcb..  Bd.  147  ;  Spitzir.  PHagtr's  tViiliiv,  Bdd. 
60  and  67;  Spitzer  and  R^bmann,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gcsellscb.,  Bd.  28;  Abeloua 
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blood  and  different  .tiseaes  of  the  animal  body,  as  also  in  plant-cells, 
snbstances  occur  which  have  the  property  of  causing  certain  oxidations  and 
are  therefore  called  oxidation  ferments  or  oxidases.  The  exact  knowledge 
of  the  natare  of  these  oxidation  ferments  has  been  somewhat  advanced  by 
Spitzer,  who  has  been  able  to  isolate  ferruginous  nucleoproteids  from 
different  animal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  testicles,  pancreas, 
which  act  as  oxygen-exciters.  These  proteids,  whose  iron  Spitzer  con- 
siders of  special  importance,  readily  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  they 
may  also  be  detected  in  other  ways,  sach  as  by  the  formation  of  indophenol 
from  a-naphthol  and  paraphenyldiamin  in  the  presence  of  alkali.  It  is 
difficnlt  at  the  present  time  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  oxidation 
ferments  which  have  been  isolated  from  dead  tissues,  in  the  oxidation 
processes  of  the  living  animal  body.  Further  investigations  as  to  the 
natare  and  action  of  these  bodies  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

LoEW,'  who  has  opposed  the  view  as  to  the  oxygen  becoming  active  with 
the  setting  free  of  oxygen  atoms,  has  sought  for  the  reason  of  the  oxidations 
in  the  active  proteid  of  the  cells.  The  active  movement  of  the  atoms 
within  the  active  proteid  molecule  is  transmitted  to  the  oxygen  and  to  the 
oxidizable  substance,  and  when  the  dissolution  of  the  molecule  has  proceeded 
to  a  certain  point  the  oxidation  occurs  by  the  chemical  affinity.  This 
oxidation  is  according  to  Loew  a  catalysis,  which  shows  great  analogy  to 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black. 

Schhiedeberg/  who  also  denies  the  supposition  that  the  oxygen 
becomes  active,  is  of  the  view  that  the  tissue  by  the  mediation  of  the  oxida- 
tions do  not  increase  the  oxidizing  activity  of  the  oxygen,  but  more  probably 
act  on  the  oxidizing  substances,  making  them  more  accessible  to  oxidation. 

The  many  different  views  in  regard  to  the  oxidation  processes  show  us 
strikingly  how  little  positive  is  known  about  these  processes.  The  occur- 
rence of  numerous  intermediary  decomposition  products  in  the  animal  body 
teaches  as  that  Ihe  oxidations  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  are  not  in- 
stantaneous and  sadden,  but  take  place  step  by  step,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
cleavages.  Most  investigators  are  agreed  that  these  decompositions  are 
similar  to  certain  oxidations  studied  by  Drechsel'  outside  the  animal 
body,  where  oxidations  and  reductions  in  quick  succession  acted  together. 


ti  Biaruds,  Arcb.  de  physiol.  (5),  Tomes  7,  8,  aud  9,  aud  Compt.  rend.  see.  bid.,  Tome 
46  ;  UerlraDd,  Arcb.  de  pbysiol.  (5),  Tomes  8,  9,  and  Compl.  rend.,  Tomes  122,  128,  124  ; 
Bourquelot,  Compl.  rend.  see.  biol..  Tome  48,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  123;  De  liey- 
Pailhade.  1.  c.  ;  Medvedew,  PflOger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  65;  Pohl,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Patb.  u. 
Pbarm  .  Bii.  88. 

'  O.  Loew.  Tbe  Euergj  of  Livinir  Protoplasm.     London,  1896. 

*  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Patb.  u.  Pbnrm.,  Bd.  14. 

•  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  (N.  F.),  Bdd.  22.  29,  38,  and  C.  Ludwig's  Festschrift,  1887. 
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The  views  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  origin  of  this  coopera- 
tive action.' 

The  oxidations  in  the  animal  body  have  long  been  designated  as  a 
combustion,  and  such  a  view  is  easily  reconcilable  with  the  above-mentioned 
tiews.  In  combastion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as,. for  example,  the  burning 
of  wood  or  oil,  we  mast  not  forget  that  the  substances  themselves  do  not 
combine  with  oxygen.  It  is  only  after  the  action  of  heat  has  decomposed 
these  bodies  to  a  certain  degree  that  the  oxidation  of  the  products  of  such 
decomposition  takes  place  and  is  accompanied  by  the  phenomenon  of  light. 

An  important  source  of  the  living  energy  developed  in  the  body  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  oxidation  effected  by  oxygen  of  strong  potential  energy, 
but  CLKAVAGE  PROCESSES  are  also  important.  In  these  complicated  chemi- 
cal compounds  are  reduced  to  simpler  ones,  and  therefore  the  atoms  change 
from  a  labile  equilibrium  to  a  stabler  one  and  stronger  chemical  affinities 
are  satisfied,  converting  chemical  potential  energy  into  living  energy  (vis 
viva).  The  best-known  example  of  such  a  splitting  process  outside  of  the 
animal  organism  is  the  ordinary  alcoholic  fermentation  of  dextrose, 
C,H„0,  =  2C0,  +  2C,H,0,  in  which  process  heat  is  set  free.  The  animal 
body  may  also  have  a  source  of  energy  in  the  cleavage  processes  which  are 
not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free  oxygen.  The  processes  taking  place 
in  the  living  muscle  yield  an  example  of  this  kind.  A  removed  muscle, 
which  gives  no  oxygen  when  in  a  vacuum,  may,  as  Hermann  '  has  shown, 
work,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen,  and  give  off 
carbon  dioxide  at  the  same  time. 

We  call  cleavage  processes  which  are  accompanied  by  a  decomposition  of 
water  and  then  a  taking  up  of  its  constituents  hydrolytic  cleavages.  These 
cleavages,  which  play  an  important  role  within  the  animal  body,  and  which 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  are,  for  example, 
the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  and  the  splitting  of  neutral  fats 
into  the  corresponding  fatty  acid  and  glycerin : 

c'.ii.(<^..H..o,).  +  ;m.o  =  ('.ii.(OU).  +  3(c,.h..o,)- 

Tiistearin  Glycerin  Stearic  acid 

As  a  rule  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  processes  as  they  occur  in  the  animal 
body  may  be  performed  outside  of  it  by  means  of  higher  temperatures  with 
or  without  the  simultaneous  action  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Considering  the 
two  above-mentioned  examples,  we  know,  that  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar  when  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  also  that  the  fats  are  split 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  on  heating  them  with  caustic  alkalies  or  by 
the  action  of  superheated  steam.     The  heat  or  the  chemical  reagents  which 


'  See  M.  Xeiicki.  Arcli.  des  sciences  biol.  de  St.  P^tcrsbourg,  Tome  1,  p.  488. 
'  Untcrsnchiingcn  Ober  den  Stoffwechsel  der  MuskelD.    Berlin,  1867. 
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are  used  for  the  performance  of  these  reactions  wonld  canse  immediate 
death  if  applied  to  the  living  system:  Consequently  the  animal  organism 
must  have  other  means  at  its  disposal  whic]i  act  similarly,  bat  in  snch  a 
manner  that  they  may  work  without  endangering  the  life  or  normal  consti- 
tution of  the  tissues.  Snch  means  have  been  recognized  in  the  so-called 
unorganized  ferments  or  enzymes. 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  as  well  as  other  processes  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  ferment 
fangi  and  splitting  fungi  of  different  kinds.  The  ordinary  view,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  is  that  these  processes  are  to  be  considered  as 
phases  of  life  of  these  organisms.  The  name  organized  ferments  ovfermoits 
has  been  given  to  snch  micro-organisms  of  which  ordinary  yeast  is  an 
example.  However,  the  same  name  has  also  been  given  to  certain  bodies  or 
mixtures  of  bodies  of  unknown  organic  origin  which  are  products  of  the 
chemical  work  within  the  cell,  and  which  after  they  are  removed  from  the 
cell  still  have  their  characteristic  action.  Such  bodies,  for  example  malt 
diastase,  rennin,  and  the  digestive  ferments,  are  capable  in  the  very  smallest 
quantity  of  causing  a  decomposition  or  cleavage  in  very  considerable 
quantities  of  other  substances  without  entering  into  permanent  chemical 
combination  with  the  decomposed  body  or  with  any  of  the  cleavage  or 
decomposition  products.  These  formless  or  unorganized  ferments  are 
generally  called  enzymes^  according  to  Kuhne. 

A  ferment  in  a  more  restricted  sense  is  therefore  a  living  being,  while 
an  enzyme  is  a  product  of  chemical  processes  in*  the  cell,  a  product  which 
has  an  individuality  even  without  the  cell,  and  which  may  be  active  when 
separated  from  the  cell.  The  splitting  of  invert-sugar  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol  by  fermentation  is  a  fermentative  process  closely  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  yeast.  The  inversion  of  cane-sugar  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
enzymotic  process  caused  by  one  of  the  bodies  or  mixture  of  bodies  formed 
by  the  living  ferment,  which  can  be  severed  from  this  ferment,  and  still 
remains  active  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Consequently  ferments 
and  enzymes  are  capable  of  manifesting  a  different  behavior  towards  certain 
chemical  reagents.  Thus  there  exist  a  number  of  substances,  among  which 
we  may  mention  arsenious  acid,  phenol,  salicylic  acid,  boracic  acid,  sodium 
fluoride,  chloroform,  ether,  and  others,  which  in  certain  concentration  kill 
ferments,  but  which  do  not  noticeably  impair  the  action  of  the  enzymes. 

The  above  view  as  to  the  difference  between  ferments  and  enzymes  has 
lately  been  essentially  shaken  by  the  researches  of  E.  Buchnku.*  He  has 
been  able  to  obtain  from  beer-yeast,  by  grinding  and  strong  pressure,  a  cell 
fluid  rich  in  proteid  which  when  introduced  into  a  solution  of  a  fermentable 


» E.  Biicliner.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  80  and  31  ;  E.  Buchner  aud 
Bapp.  ibid.,  Bd.  81. 
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sugar  caased  a  violent  fermentation.  The  objections  suf^gesled  from 
several  Bides  that  the  flaid  expressed  still  contained  dissolved  living  cell 
substance  has  been  answered  by  several  important  observations  made  by 
E.  and  H.  Buch>*er.'  Among  these  observations  we  must  mention  the 
following:  The  active  constituent  of  the  cell  fluid,  zymase^  is  not  influenced 
in  its  action  by  either  chloroform  or  sodium  arsenite  solution  (Iji^), 
while  these  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  completely  destroy  the  fermentative 
action  of  the  living  yeast-cell.  The  activity  of  the  zymase  is  not  impaired 
by  quantities  of  glycerin,  which  completely  destroy  fermentation  produced 
by  means  of  the  yeast-cell.  According  to  Buchner  alcoholic  fermentation 
is  not  directly  connected  with  the  organized  structure  of  the  cell,  but  pro- 
duced by  soluble  products  secreted  by  the  cells,  or  at  least  separated 
therefrom. 

If  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Buchner  from  these  important  researches 
are  correct,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  expected,  it  can  be  applied  to  other  micro- 
organisms, then  we  can  understand  the  action  of  the  above-mentioned  anti- 
fermentative  and  anti-putrefactive  substances  in  that  they  prevent  the 
production  of  the  active  bodies  by  killing  the  cells  or  crippling  their  func- 
tions.* 

As  the  enzymes  may  act  outside  of  the  cell,  i.e.,  extracellular,  still  this 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  we  may  also  have  enzymes  which 
develop  their  action  within  the  cell  and  are  therefore  intracellular.  As  an 
example  of  such  an  enzyme  we  may  mention  the  enzyme  existing  in  the 
micrococcus  ureae,  which  has  the  power  of  decomposing  urea,  and  also 
another  enzyme,  produced  by  a  bacterium,  which  decomposes  calcium 
formate  into  calcium  carbonate,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed  highly  improbable,  whether  it  has  been  possible 
up  to  the  present  time  to  isolate  any  enzyme  in  a  pure  state.  Therefore 
the  nature  of  the  enzymes  and  their  elementary  composition  are  unknown. 
Such  as  have  been  obtained  thus  far  appear  to  be  nitrogenized  and  to  be 
similar  in  some  degree  to  proteid  bodies.  The  enzymes  are  considered  as 
proteid  bodies  by  many  investigators,  but  this  opinion  has  not  sufficient 
foundation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  enzymes  isolated  by  certain  investi- 
gators act  like  genuine  proteid  bodies;  but  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not 
the  products  isolated  in  these  instances  were  pure  enzymes  or  were  com- 
posed of  enzymes  contaminated  with  proteids. 


»  H.  Buchner,  Sitzuugsber.  d.  Gcsellscli.  f  Morphol.  u.  PhyBiol.  in  Mlincben,  Bd. 
18,  1897.  Heft  1,  which  also  contains  the  (liHn:->i(«n  on  this  topic.  See  also  Siavcnhngfii. 
Ber.  d.  deut^ch.  Chem.  Gesellsch  ,  Bd.  30. 

•  The  recent  works  on  this  disputed  question  may  be  found  by  referring  to  Abeles. 
Ikr.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Giesellsch.,  Bd.  81  ;  Buchner  and  Rapp,  ibid,,  Bd.  82;  Wro- 
blewski,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiologic.  Bd.  12. 
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The  enzymes  may  be  extracted  from  the  tissaes  by  means  of  water  or 
glycerin,  especially  by  the  latter,  which  forms  very  stable  solntions  and 
conseqaently  series  as  a  means  of  extracting  them.  The  enzymes^ 
generally  speaking,  do  not  appear  to  be  diffasible.  They  are  readily  carried 
down  with  other  substances  when  these  precipitate  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
and  this  property  is  extensively  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of 
pare  enzymes.*  The  property  of  many  enzymes  of  decomposing  hydrogen 
peroxide  is,  according  to  Alex.  Schmidt,  not  dependent  upon  the  enzyme, 
bat  is  caused  by  the  contamination  of  the  enzyme  with  constituents  from 
the  protoplasm.  This  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Jaoobsen*  on 
emalsin,  pancreas  enzyme,  and  diastase,  that  the  catalytic  property  may  be 
destroyed  by  proper  means  without  diminishing  the  specific  enzymotic 
action.  The  continued  heating  of  their  solutions  above  +  80"  C.  generally 
destroys  most  of  the  enzymes.  In  the  dry  state,  however,  certain  enzymes 
may  be  heated  to  100°  or  indeed  to  150°-160°  C.  without  losing  their 
power.     The  enzymes  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  alcohol. 

We  have  no  characteristic  reactions  for  the  enzymes  in  general,  and  each, 
enzyme  is  characterized  by  its  specific  action  and  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  operates.  But  it  must  be  stated  that,  however  the  different 
enzymes  may  vary  in  action,  they  all  seem  to  have  this  in  common,  that  by 
their  presence  an  impulse  is  given  to  split  more  complicated  combinations 
into  simpler  ones,  whereby  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  from  an  unstable 
eqailibrinm  into  a  more  stable  one,  chemical  tension  is  transformed  into 
living  force,  and  new  products  are  formed  with  lower  heat  of  combustion 
than  the  original  substance.  The  presence  of  water  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  perfection  of  such  decompositions,  and  the  chemical  process 
seems  to  consist  in  the  taking  up  of  the  elements  of  water. 

The  action  of  the  enzymes  may  be  markedly  influenced  by  external  con- 
ditions. The  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  of  special  importance.  Certain 
enzymes  act  only  in  acid,  others,  and  the  majority,  on  the  contrary,  act  only 
in  neutral  or  alkaline  liquids.  Certain  of  them  act  in  very  faintly  acid  as 
well  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  but  best  at  a  specific  reaction.  The 
temperature  exercises  also  a  very  important  influence.  In  general  the 
activity  of  enzymes  increases  to  a  certain  limit  with  the  temperature.  This 
limit  is  not  always  the  same,  but  depends,  like  the  destructive  action  of 
high  temperatures,  essentially  upon  the  quantity  of  enzyme  and  other  con- 
ditions.*    The  products  of  the  enzymotic  processes  exercise  a  retarding 


'  BrUcke,  Wiener  Sitzungsbericht.  Bd.  48..    1861. 

«  Al.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blullebre.  Leipzig,  1892 ; — Jucobsen,  Zeilschr.  f.  pbysiot. 
Chemie,  Bti.  16,  S.  340. 

»  Tamuianu,  Ztjitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  S.  271  ;  Pugliesie,  PflUgcr's  Arch.» 
Bd.  69. 
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influence  in  proportion  as  they  accumnlate.  Additions  of  various  kinds 
may  have  a  retarding  and  others  an  accelerating  action.' 

An  enzyme  considered  in  the  proper  sense  is  one  which  has  the  property 
of  producing  hydrolytic  cleavage.  The  three  most  important  groups  of 
these  are  the  amylolytic  or  diastatic,  the  proteolytic  or  those  converting 
proteids  into  soluble  modifications,  and  the  steatolytic  or  fat-splitting 
enzymes.  hivertin^  which  splits  disaccharides  into  monosaccharides, 
belongs  to  the  true  enzymes,  also  the  urea-  splitting  and  glucoside-splitting 
enzymes,  which  occur  especially  in  higher  plants.  The  proteid-coagulating 
enzymes  occupy  a  special  position  amongst  the  enzymes.  The  mode  of 
action  of  these  enzymes,  amongst  which  we  reckon  chymosin  (rennin),  or 
casein-coagulating,  and  fibrin  ferment,  or  blood-coagulating,  is  still  less 
known  than  the  others.  It  is  rather  generally  admitted  that  we  here  also 
have  to  deal  with  a  hydrolytic  cleavage,  but  still  this  has  not  been  positively 
confirmed. 

We  are  still  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  enzymes 
act.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  when  the  free  ions  are  set  free  by 
the  action  of  enzymes  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  water  must  be  raised, 
O.  Xasse"  experimented  with  soluble  starch,  partly  boiled  and  partly 
nnboiled,  and  diastase,  and  determined  the  resistance  according  to  Kohl- 
kausch's  method  and  observed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  active  diastase  solutions.  The  enzymes  by  their  action  show  in  many 
regards  a  great  similarity  to  so-called  catalytic  or  contact  action,  and  it  is 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  enzyme  action  consists  of  a  transfer  of 
movement  to  the  substance  to  be  split. 

As  above  stated,  the  enzymes  are  of  great  importance  for  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  the  digestive  tract,  but  we  have  to  add  that  the 
results  of  their  action  are  greatly  complicated  by  processes  of  putrefaction 
which  take  place  in  the  intestine  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are  caused  by 
micro-organisms.  Micro-organisms  therefore  exercise  a  certain  influence  on 
the  physiological  processes  of  the  animal  body.  These  organisms,  when 
they  enter  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  and  develop  and  increase,  are  of  the 
greatest  pathological  importance,  and  modem  bacteriology  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  infectious  diseases,  founded  by  Pasteuk  and  Koch,  gives 
efficient  testimony  to  these  facts. 

Putrefaction  caused  within  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  by  lower 
organisms  may  produce,  among  others,  combinations  of  a  basic  nature. 
Such  bodies  were  first  found  by  Selmi  in  human  cadavers,  and  called  by 
him  cadaver  alkaloids  or  pioviauies.     These  ptomaines,  which  have  been 


*  FcM-mi  Hud  Pernossi,  Zeitschr.  f.   Hygiene,  Bd.  18.     Au  index  of  the  literature  on 
enzymes  may  be  found  v.  in  Moraczewski,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 
«Ro8tockerZlir..  1894. 
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isolated  from  cadavers  and  Borne  from  putrefying  proteid  mixtures,  have 
been  closely  studied  by  Selmi,  Bkieger,  and  Gautier  '  and  are  considered 
as  products  of  chemical  processes  caused  by  putrefaction  microbes.  The 
first  ptomaine  to  be  analyzed  was  colliding  C,Ii„N,  obtained  by  Nencki,' 
on  the  putrefaction  of  gelatin  with  pancreas.  Since  then  many  ptomaines 
have  been  analyzed  by  Gautier  and  especially  by  Brieger.  Certain  of 
the  ptomaines  originate  undoubtedly  from  lecithin  and  other  so-called 
extractives  of  the  tissues,  but  the  majority  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
protein  substances  by  decomposition. 

Some  ptomaines,  although  all  belong  to  the  aliphatic  series,  contain 
oxygen,  and  others  are  free  from  oxygen.  The  majority  of  the  true 
ptomaines  belong  to  the  latter  group.  Most  of  the  ptomaines  isolated  by 
Bbieger  are  diamines  or  compounds  derived  from  the  same.  Amougst  the 
diamines  we  have  two,  cadaveri^i^  or  pentamethylendiamin,  C,H,^N, ,  and 
putrescifiy  or  tetramethylendiamin,  C^H„N, ,  which  are  of  special  interest 
because  they  have  been  found  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  urine  in  certain 
pathological  conditions,  namely,  cholera  and  cystinuria.'  Some  of  the 
ptomaines  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  while  others  are  not.  The  poisonous 
ones  are  called  toonnes^  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Brieger. 

The  formation  of  such  toxines  in  the  decompositions  caused  by  putrefac- 
tive microbes  makes  it  probable  that  the  lower  organisms  acting  in  infectious 
diseases  also  produce  poisonous  substances  which  may  cause  by  their  action 
the  symptoms  or  complications  of  the  disease.  Brieger,  who  has  become 
prominent  by  his  study  of  this  subject,  has  been  able  to  isolate  from 
typhoid  cultures  a  substance  called  typhotoxin^  which  has  a  poisonous  action 
on  animals;  and  he  has  also  prepared  another  substance,  tetanin^  from  the 
amputated  arm  of  a  patient  with  tetanus,  animals  inoculated  with  which  die 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  developed  tetanus.^ 

As  above  stated,  the  chemical  processes  in  animals  and  plants  do  not 
stand  in  opposition  to  each  other;  they  offer  differences  indeed,  but  still 
they  are  of  the  same  kind  from  a  qualitative  standpoint.  Pfluger  says 
that  there  exists  a  blood-relationship  between  all  living  cells  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  th^y  originate  from  the  same 
root;  and  if  the  unicellular  plant  organisms  can  decompose  protein  sub- 

*  Selmi,  Sulle  ptomaine  od  alalcoidl  cadaveric!  e  loro  importanza  in  tossicologia. 
Bologna,  1878.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cliem.  Geaellsch.,  Bd.  11.  Correspond,  by  H.  Schiff  ;— 
Brieger,  Ucber  Ptomaine,  Parts  1,  2,  and  8.  Berlin,  1885-1886 ;— A.  Gautier,  Traite  de 
chimie  appliqu^  &  la  physiologie,  Tome  2, 1878.     Compt.  rendus.  Tome  94. 

*  Ueber  die  Zersetzung  der  Gelatine,  etc.     Bern,  1876. 

•Brieger.  Berlin,  klin.  Woehenschr. ,  1887;  Baumann  and  Udransky,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
phTsiol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  18  and  15 ;  Brieger  and  Stadtbagen,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenscbr., 
1889. 

'  Brieger,  Yirchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  112  and  115,  Also  Sitzungsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d. 
W.,  1889.  and  Beri.  klin.  Wocbenscbr.,  1888. 
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stances  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  produce  poisonoas  substances,  why  should 
not  the  animal  body,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  cells,  be  able  to  produce 
under  physiological  conditions  similar  poisonous  substances  ?  It  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  that  the  animal  body  possesses  this  ability  to  a  great 
extent,  and  as  well-known  evidence  of  this  ability  we  may  mention  various 
nitrogenized  extractives  and  poisonous  constituents  of  the  secretions  of 
certain  animals.  Those  substances  of  basic  nature  which  are  incessantly 
and  regularly  produced  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  protein 
substances  in  the  living  organism,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered 
as  products  of  the  physiological  exchange  of  material,  have  been  called 
leucom nines  by  Gautier  '  in  contradistinction  to  the  ptomaines  and  toxines 
produced  by  micro-organisms.  These  bodies,  to  which  belong  several  well- 
known  animal  extractives,  were  isolated  by  Gautier  from  animal  tissues 
such  as  the  muscles.  The  hitherto  known  leucomaines,  of  which  a  few  are 
poisonous  in  small  amounts,  belong  to  the  cholin,  the  uric  acid,  and  the 
croatinin  group. 

The  leucomaines  are  considered  as  being  of  certain  importance  in  caus- 
ing disease.  It  has  been  contended  that  when  these  bodies  accumulate  on 
account  of  an  incomplete  excretion  or  oxidation  in  the  system,  an  auto- 
intoxication may  be  produced  (Bouchard*  and  others). 

The  toxines  and  the  poisonous  leucomaines  are,  however,  neither  the 
only  nor  the  most  active  poison  produced  by  the  plant  or  animal  cell. 
Later  investigations  have  shown  that  certain  plants  as  well  as  animals  can 
produce  proteids  which  are  exceedingly  poisonous.  Such  poisonous  proteids 
have,  for  example,  been  isolated  from  the  jequirity  and  castor  beans,  as  also 
from  the  venom  of  snakes,  spiders,  and  other  animals.  The  toxic  proteids 
produced  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms  are  of  special  interest.  Bodies 
have  been  isolated  from  the  cultures  of  various  pathogenic  microbes  which 
are  exceedingly  poisonous  and  which  reproduce  the  symptoms  of  infection 
more  exactly  than  the  toxines.  These  bodies,  whose  proteid  nature  is  still 
<)ne8tioned,  have  been  called  toxalhumins  by  Brieger  and  Frankel. 

It  is  of  great  interest  that  we  know  also  of  proteid  bodies  such  as  the 
so-called  alexines  in  the  blood-serum,  which  have  a  germicidal  or  bacteri- 
cidal action.  On  the  other  hand  we  also  have  bodies  of  an  alleged  proteid 
nature  which  produce  an  immunity  in  the  animal  body  against  infection 
with  a  certain  microbe  or  protection  against  the  poison  produced  by  the 
same  microbe,  so-called  antitoxins.  The  great  importance  of  these  observa- 
tions is  apparent,  but  as  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  book  we  will  not 
further  discuss  the  subject. 

1  Bull.  80C.  chim.,  48,  and  A.  Gautier,  Sur  les  alcaloldes  derives  de  la  destruction 
bactlrienne  ou  physiologique  des  tissus  animaux.    Paris,  1886. 

'  Bouchard,  Le9ons  sur  les  auto-intoxications  dans  les  maladies.     Paris,  1887. 
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I  t 

^^  THE  PROTEIN  SUBSTANCES. 

The  chief  msss  of  the  organic  constituents  of  animal  tissues  consists  of 
amorphooB,  nitrogenized,  yery  complex  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight. 
These  bodies,  which  are  either  proteids  in  a  special  sense  or  bodies  nearly 
related  thereto,  take  first  rank  among  the  organic  constituents  of  the  animal 
body  on  account  of  their  great  abundance.  For  this  reason  they  are  classed 
together  in  a  special  group  which  has  received  the  name  protein  group 
{from  TTpGOTevOy  I  am  the  first,  or  take  the  first  place).  The  bodies 
belonging  to  these  several  groups  are  called  protein  substances^  although  in 
a  few  cases  the  proteid  bodies  in  a  special  sense  are  designated  by  the  same 
name. 

The  seYeTBl  protein  substances  contain  carbon^  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen.  The  majority  contain  also  sulphur,  a  few  phosphorus,  and  a  few 
also  iron.  Copper,  iodine,  and  bromine  have  been  found  in  some  few  cases. 
On  heating  the  protein  substances  they  gradually  decompose,  producing 
inflammable  gases,  ammoniacal  compounds,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  nitrogen- 
ized bases,  as  well  as  many  other  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  they  emit  a 
strong  odor  of  burnt  horn  or  wool.  On  deep  cleavage  with  acids  they  all 
yield,  beside?  nitrogenous  bases,  abundance  of  monoamido  acids  of  different 
kinds.' 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  decide  on  a  classification  of  the  protein 
eubetanoes  based  upon  their  properties,  reactions,  and  constitution,  as  well 
as  upon  their  solubilities  and  precipitations,  corresponding  to  the  demands 
of  science.  The  best  classification  is  perhaps  the  following  systematic 
summary  of  the  better  known  and  studied  animal  protein  substances,  due 
chiefly  to  Hoppe-Sbyler  and  Drechsel." 

'  According  to  the  view  generally  accepted  up  to  the  present  time  only  those  sub- 
stances  are  called  true  proteins  wbieb  also  yielded  monoamido  acids  on  cleavage.  The 
protamins  will  therefore  be  discussed  as  an  appendix  to  the  protein  substances. 

*  See  "  JSiweiaskOrper/'  Laden  burg's  Handw5rterbucb  derOhemie,  Bd.  8.  S.  534-689. 
which  giTes  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  literature  of  protein  substances  up  to  1885. 
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I.  Simple  Proteids  or  Albuminous  Bodies* 

f  Seralbumin^ 

Albumins <  Ovalbuminy 

(  Lactalhumin. 
'  Fibrinogen^ 

Myosin^ 

Musculiny 
.  Crystallin. 

Hudeo-albumins i  ?^''**'*> ,.    _ 

(  OvovHelhn  {f),  and  others. 

AlbuminateB i  ^^''^  albuminate, 

\  Alkali  albuminate, 
Albomoses  (and  Peptones). 

Coagulated  Protei4s. . .  i  ^*^*^' 

I  Proteids  coagulated  by  heat^  and  others* 


Globulins. 


Hsemoglobins. 
Glycoproteids  . 


II.  Compound  Proteids. 


Mucins  and  Mucinoids 

Hyalogens, 

4fnyloid, 

Ichthuliny  and  others. 

Helicoproteid, 


Hndeoproteids i  NuclsoUston, 

{  Cytoglobin,  and  others. 

ni.  Albumoids  or  Albuminoids. 

Keratin. 

Elastin. 

Collagen. 

Betioulin. 

(Fibroin,  Beriein,  Comein,  Spongin,  Conehiolin,  Byttni,  and  others. >) 

To  this  summary  must  be  added  that  we  often  find  in  the  investigations 
of  animal  fluids  and  tissues  protein  substances  whioh  do  not  coincide  with 
the  above  scheme,  or  do  so  only  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remarked  that  bodies  will  be  found  which  seem  to  rank  between  the 
different  groups,  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  sharply  divide  these  groups. 

*  The  clnssificatioQ  of  the  proteins  is  a  very  difficult  task,  and  no  one  has  up  to  the 
present  lime  been  able  to  suggest  such  a  classification  free  from  exceptions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  as  it  appears  desirable  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  existing  uncertainty  of 
the  nomenclature  in  use,  the  author  considers  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  above  sum* 
mary.  In  regard  to  oihcr  classifications,  see  Neumeister,  Lehrbuch  der  pb}  siol.  Chem., 
2.  Aufl.,  1897,  and  Wroblewski.  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 
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I«  Simple  Proteids  or  Albuminous  Bodies. 

The  simple  proteids  are  neyer-failing  constitaents  of  the  animal  and 
T^etable  organisms.  They  are  especially  foand  in  the  animal  body,  where 
they  form  the  solid  constitaents  of  the  mascles,  glands,  and  the  blood- 
sernm,  and  they  are  so  generally  distributed  that  there  are  only  a  few 
animal  secretions  and  excretions,  sach  as  the  tears,  perspiration,  and  perhaps 
urine,  in  which  they  are  entirely  absent  or  only  occur  as  traces. 

All  albnminoas  bodies  contain  carbon^  hydrogen^  nitrogen^  oxygen^  and 
sulphur  ; '  a  few  contain  2X&0  phosphorus.  Iron  is  generally  found  in  traces 
in  their  ash,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  constituent  of  a  certain  group  of 
the  albnminoas  bodies,  namely,  the  nucleo-albumins.  The  composition  of 
the  different  albuminous  bodies  varies  a  little,  but  the  variations  are  within 
relatively  close  limits.  For  the  better  studied  animal  proteids  the  following 
composition  of  the  ash-free  substance  has  been  given: 

C 50.6   —54.5  per  cent, 

H 6.5   —   7.3       '' 

N 15.0   —17.6       " 

S 0.3   —   2.2       " 

P 0.42—   0.85     '' 

0 21.50  —  23.50     ''  ^^ 

A  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteid  molecule  is  easily  split  oft  as 
ammonia  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (Nasse).  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  protein  substances  only  a  very  small  part,  1-2  p.m.,  of  the  nitrogen 
is  expelled,  showing  that  only  a  small  part  thereof  exists  as  amido  groups  in 
the  protein  molecule.'  Hausmann  '  has  conducted  investigations  to  show 
the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  proteid  molecule.  After  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  he  determined  the  amid  nitrogen  determinable  as  ammonia 
(a),  then  the  nitrogen  of  the  diamido  bodies  precipitable  by  phospho- 
tnngstic  acid  (d),  and  the  non-precipitable  nitrogen  of  the  monamido  acids. 
He  found  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  nitrogen: 

a                    h  c 

In  crystalJized  ovalbumin 8.53  21.33  67.80 

''  seralbumin 8.90  24.95  68.28 

"  casein 13.37  11.71  75.98 

*'  gelatin 1.61  35.83  62.56 

'  An  exception  Is  found  in  the  mycoprotein  of  putrefaction  bacteria  and  the  anthrax- 
protein  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  which  are  sulphur-free  proteids.  See  Nencki  and 
ScbafFer,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  20  (N.  F.),  and  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch..  Bd.  17. 

*  Bee  Nasse.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6 ;  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29 ; 
Scbiil,  QAd,,  8.  1854,  and  O.  Loew,  Chemiker  Zeit.,  1896. 

*  2eitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
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He  found  approximately  1-2^  amid  nitrogen  in  true  proteids,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  other  investigators.  A  part  of 
the  sulphur  separates  as  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide  on  boiling  with 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate  (Fleitmann, 
Danilewsky,  Kruger,  Fr.  Schulz*).  What  remains  can  only  be 
detected  after  fusing  with  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate  and  testing  for 
sulphates.  The  relationship  between  the  sulphur  split  off  by  alkali  to  that 
not  split  off  is  different  in  various  proteids.  In  most  proteids  thus  far 
investigated  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  can  be  split  off  amounts  to  a 
little  less  than  one  half  of  the  total  sulphur  (Schulz).  The  proteid 
molecule  therefore  contains  at  least  2  atoms  of  sulphur.  The  molecular 
weight  of  the  proteids  is  hard  to  determine  accurately,  and  the  results  given 
for  the  same  proteid,  by  various  investigators,  are  often  contradictory. 
The  molecular  weight  is  generally  very  high.  For  the  alkali  albuminate, 
in  whose  formation  from  native  proteid  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
is  split  off,  LiEBERKUHN  has  given  the  formula  C„H„,N,.SO„.  In  regard 
to  the  elementary  formulae  of  proteids  see  Schmiedeberg.' 

The  constitution  of  the  proteid  bodies,  notwithstanding  numerous 
investigations,  is  still  unknown.  By  heating  proteids  with  barium  hydrate 
and  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°-200°  C.  for  several  days,  Schutzen- 
BERGER*  obtained  a  number  of  products  among  which  were  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and,  as  chief  product,  a  mixture  of 
amido-acids.  This  mixture  contained,  besides  a  little  tyrosin  and  a  few 
other  bodies,  chiefly  acids  of  the  series  C^H^^+iNO,  {leucines)  and 
C„II,n_iNO,  {leuceines).  The  leucines  and  leuceines  are  formed  from  more 
complicated  substances,  with  the  general  formula  C„H,«N,0^ ,  by  hydrolytic 
splitting.  These  substances  are  called  ylucoproteins  by  Schutzenberger 
on  account  of  their  sweet  taste.  The  sulphur  of  the  proteids  yields 
sulphites.  The  three  bodies,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
Are  formed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  decomposition  of  urea 
and  oxamid;  therefore  Schutzenberger  suggests  that  perhaps  proteid 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  complex  ureid  or  oxamid.  Such  a  conclusion 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  above  decomposition  processes  for  several 
reasons. 

On  fusing  proteids  with  caustic  alkali,  ammonia,  methyl-mercaptan, 
and  other  volatile  products  are  generated;  also  leucin,  from  which  then 
volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  valerianic  acid,  and  also  butyric 

>  Fleitmann,  Annal.  der  Chem.  uDd  Phnrm.  Bd.  66;  Danilewsky,  Zeitscbr.  f.  phy- 
siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7  ;  Krttger,  PflUger's  Archiv,  Bd.  43 ;  F.  Schulz,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  25.  See  also  Suter,  ibid.,  Bd.  20,  and  Drecbsel,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd. 
10,  S.  529,  in  regard  to  fjorms  of  binding  of  tbe  sulphur. 

•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.\i.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  89. 

'  Annal.  de  Obim.  et  Phys.  (5),  16,  and  Bull,  soc  chim.,  28  and  24. 
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acid,  are  formed;  and  tyrosin,  from  which  later  phenol,  indol,  and  skatol 
are  produced.  On  boiling  with  mineral  acids  (or  still  better  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride,  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann  *), 
the  proteids  yield  amido-acids,  snch  as  leucin,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
and  tyrosin  (and  from  vegetable  albumin  Schulze  and  Barbieri  '  obtained 
a-phenylamidopropionic  acid),  also  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ethyl  sulphide 
(Drechsel*),  leucinimid,*  ammonia,  and  nitrogenous  bases  (Drechsel). 

Amongst  the  bases  obtained  by  Drechsel*  from  casein,  and  by  his 
pupils  E.  Fischer,  M.  Siegfried,  and  S.  IIedin  from  other  proteids  and 
gelatin  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride,  we  have  one 
having  the  formula  C,H,,N,0,  or  C,H,,N,0  +  H^O,  which  seems  to  be 
homologous  to  creatin  or  creatinin  and  called  lysatin  or  lysatinin  by 
Drechsel.  Another  substance,  called  lysin^  has  the  formula  C,1I^^N,0,. 
From  its  formula  we  find  that  it  is  homologous  with  omithin^  C^H^X^O, 
(Jaffe),  which  it  resembles  in  certain  respects  (see  Appendix  to  this 
Chapter). 

Besides  these  above-mentioned  bases  Hedin  has  obtained  as  cleavage 
products  of  different  protein  substances  the  bases  arginin^  0,11,^X^0,,  first 
isolated  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  from  etiolated  lupin  and  pumpkin  seeds 
and  also  histidin^  C,H,N,0, ,  prepared  by  Kossel  from  protamins. 
Drechsel  has  also  found  diami do-acetic  acid  among  the  cleavage  products 
of  casein.  On  boiling  with  baryta-water  both  lysatinin  and  arginin  yield 
urea  among  the  other  cleavage  products,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
prepare  urea  from  proteid  by  hydrolysis,  without  oxidation,  making  use  of 
these  bases  as  intermediary  steps. 

On  the  cleavage  of  the  proteid,  globin,  contained  in  the  haemoglobin 
molecule,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Proscher*  was  able  to  regain  about  one 
half  of  the  carbon,  about  one  half  of  the  nitrogen,  two  thirds  of  the 
hydrogen,  and  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  oxygen  as  tangible  cleavage 
products.  On  the  other  hand  K.  Cohn  ^  has  been  successful  in  gaining  about 
97.8^  of  the  proteid  (casein)  as  crystallizable  or  tangible  cleavage  products 
in  his  investigations  on  the  quantitative  proteid  cleavage  with  hydrochloric 


•  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  159  and  169. 

*  Bcr.  d.  deutscb.  cbeni.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  16. 
>  Cenlralbl.  f.  PbysioL.  Bd.  10. 

*  See  Rittbausen,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  29,  and  R.  Cohn,  Zeitschr. 
f.  pbysiol.  Cbem..  Bd.  22. 

»  Sitzungsber.  d.  matb.-pbys.  Elasse  d.  k.  sacbs.  Gksellscb.  d.  Wissenscbaften,  1889. 
In  Ibe  memoir  *'  Der  Abbau  der  Eiweissstoflfe,"  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arcb.,  1891, 
Drecbsel  gives  a  good  review  of  bis  own  investigations  and  of  those  of  his  pupils, 
Fischer,  Siegfried,  and  Hedin.  The  literature  of  the  above-mentioned  bases  will  be 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
» Ibid.,  Bd.  26. 
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acid.  He  approximately  calculated  the  leacin  as  40-50^  and  the  glatamia 
acid  30^.  He  obtained  strikingly  small  qaantities  of  basic  products.  He 
also  found  CO,  and  oxalic  acid  among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteids 
with  acid. 

Proteids  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  the 
presence  of  water.  First  proteid  bodies  of  lower  molecular  weight  are 
formed — albumoses  and  peptones — and  then  on  further  decomposition 
amido-acids  such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  aspartic  acid.  Both  lysin, 
lysatinin,  arginin,  and  histidin  may  be  produced  on  far-reaching  decomposi- 
tion (in  tryptic  digestion).  On  the  extensive  decomposition  a  chromogen 
may  also  be  formed,  which  gives  a  violet  color  with  chlorine-  or  bromine- 
water.  This  chromogen,  which  is  formed  in  all  far-reaching  decompositions 
of  proteids  where  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed,  is  cailed  protei?iochromogen 
by  Stadelmann,  and  tryptophan  by  Xeumeister.  Nencki  *  considers  this 
chromogen  as  the  mother-substance  of  various  animal  pigments. 

A  great  many  substances  are  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids. 
First  the  same  bodies  as  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  by  means  of 
proteolytic  enzymes  are  produced,  and  then  a  further  decomposition  occurs 
with  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  bodies  belonging  to  both  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Belonging  to  the  first  series  we  have 
ammonium  salts  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  caproic,  valerianic,  and 
butyric  acids,  also  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  methane,  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  methyl-mercaptan,  and  others.  The  ptomaines  also 
belong  to  these  products  and  are  probably  formed  by  very  different  chemical 
processes  or  even  syntheses. 

E.  Salkowski  divides  the  putrefactive  products  of  the  aromatic  series 
into  three  groups:  (a)  the  phenol  group,  to  which  tyrosin,  the  aromatic 
oxy-acids,  phenol,  and  cresol  belong;  {b)  the  phenyl  group,  including 
phenylacetic  acid  and  phenylpropionic  acid ;  and  lastly  (c)  the  indol  group, 
which  includes  indol,  skatol,  and  skatolcarbonic  acid.  These  various 
aromatic  products  are  formed  during  the  putrefaction  with  access  of  air. 
Nencki  and  Bovet*  obtained  only  p.-oxyphenylpropionic  acid,  phenyl- 
propionic  acid,  and  skatolacetic  acid  on  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  by 
anaerobic  schizomycetes  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  These  three  acids  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  corresponding  amido- 
acid,  namely,  tyrosin,  phenylamidopropionic  acid,  and  skatolamidoacetic 
acid,  and  these  three  last-mentioned  amido-acids  exist,  according  to 
Nencki,  preformed  in  the  proteid  molecule. 

1  Stadelmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26 ;  Neumeister,  ibid.,  Bd.  26,  S.  829 ; 
Nencki,  Schweizer.  Woehenschr.  f.  Pharmacie,  1891,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Ge- 
sellsch.,  Bd.  28. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12,  8.  215 ;  Nencki  uod  Bovet,  Monats- 
heft  f.  Chem..  Bd.  10. 
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On  distillation  with  sulphnric  acid  the  proteids  yield  a  little  farfnrol, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  carbohydrate  group  in  the  proteid  mole- 
cule. Accordlug  to  Pavy  even  a  carbohydrate,  which  he  considers  as 
animal  gum,  can  be  split  off  from  ovalbumin,  and  from  this  a  reducing  sub- 
stance is  formed  on  boiling  with  an  acid.  This  so-called  carbohydrate  is, 
according  to  Weydemann,  certainly  a  nitrogenous  substance,  but  Pavy  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  reducing  substance  directly  from  ovalbumin  by 
boiling  with  acid,  and  has  prepared  an  osazon  therefrom.  This  osazon, 
whose  melting-point  is  182°-185°,  has  been  prepared  by  Krawkow  *  from 
certain  other  proteids,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  carbohydrate 
group  of  the  various  proteids  is  the  same.  The  fact  that  a  reducing  carbo- 
hydrate can  be  split  off  from  certain  proteids,  although  small  in  amount, 
has  been  positively  confirmed.  The  splitting  off  of  a  carbohydrate  is  not 
possible  from  several  pure  proteids,  such  as  casein,  vitellin,  myosin,  and 
fibrinogen.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  possible  only  when  impure 
proteids,  such  as  fibrin,  or  mixtures  of  various  protein  substances,  such  as 
lactalbumin,  ovalbumin,  or  seralbumin  were  used.  As  example  we  may  state 
that  Spexzeb,  as  well  as  K.  Morner,  was  unable  to  prepare  a  reducing 
carbohydrate  from  specially  purified  ovalbumin,  while  other  investigators 
claim  to  have  obtained  said  substance.  This  circumstance  can  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  egg-albumin  is  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances, among  which  is  a  glycoproteid,  which  has  been  prepared  in  a  crystal- 
line state  from  ovalbumin  by  Hofmeister.'  The  important  question 
whether  a  carbohydrate  group  can  be  split  off  from  pure  proteids  not 
contaminated  with  glycoproteids  requires  further  proof. 

EiCHHOLZ '  has  prepared  an  osazon  from  ovalbumin,  which  has  a  melting- 
point  of  202°-206°,  while  he  was  unable  to  prepare  an  osazon  from  either 
casein  or  seralbumin.  Osazons  have  been  prepared  by  Blumentiial  and 
Meyer*  from  ovalbumin  and  also  from  the  proteid  of  the  yolk  by  boiling 
with  acids.  The  osazon  from  the  yolk  had  a  melting-point  of  203°  and  was 
Isevo-rotatory,  while  that  from  ovalbumin  melted  at  200°-205°  and  siiowed 
no  positive  laevo-rotatory  power.  These  investigators  do  not  consider  tlie 
carbohydrate  split  off  as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  proteid  molecule. 
They  rather  consider  the  proteids  yielding  carbohydrates  as  glycoproteids, 
and  this  view  is  also  accepted  by  Eichholz.     J.  Seemann  *  obtained  9^ 

'  Pavy,  Tbe  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates.  London,  1894 :— Weydemann, 
•*Ueber  den  sog.  thieriscliu  Gumrai,"  etc.  Inaug. -Dissert.  Marburg,  1896 ;— Kraw- 
kow, PflQger'fl  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 

«  Spenzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24 ;  M5rner,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7; 
Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24,  S.  169. 

» Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 

♦Ber.  d.  deirtscli.  chem.  Gcsellsch.,  Bd.  32. 

*  Boas'  Arch.  f.  Verdauungskrankheiten,  Bd.  4. 
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reducing  substance,  calculated  as  dextrose,  from  ovalbumin.  According  to 
MiJller's  method  he  was  able  to  prepare  the  hydrochloric  acid  com- 
bination of  this  substance  in  question.  From  this  behavior  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  carbohydrates  split  off  by  the  action  of  acid  are  identical 
with  the  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  derivative  glucosamine,  obtained  by  him 
from  ovomucoid,  and  by  Miller  from  mucin. 

On  boiling  with  barium  hydrate,  or  also  in  pepsin  digestion,  Frankel  * 
has  split  off  a  nitrogenous  substance  from  purified  ovalbumin  which  gave 
neither  a  reaction  with  Milloj^t's  reagent  nor  the  Biuret  reaction.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  dextro-rotatory.  It  does  not  directly  reduce 
copper  or  bismuth  salts,  but  does  strongly  reduce  them  on  previously  boiling 
with  acid.  The  elementary  analysis  indicates  the  formula  7i(CgH,0^.NH,) 
+  n,0,  where  7^  is  generally  represented  by  2.  Frankel  considers  it  as  a 
derivative  of  a  biose  and  calls  it  ^^  albamin^^  provisionally.  He  considers 
a  chitosamin,  which  stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  osamin  prepared  by 
Muller  and  Seemann  from  mucin  and  ovomucoid,  as  the  basis  of  this 
body. 

In  marked  contrast  to  all  of  these  observations  we  have  the  communica- 
tion of  0.  Weiss.'  According  to  Pavy's  alkali  method  he  obtained  a 
substance  containing  1.8^  nitrogen,  which  yielded  a  reducing  substance 
after  boiling  with  acid.  This  reducing  substance  gave  an  osazon  having  a 
melting-point  of  179**-191°.  According  to  Weiss  it  is  crystallizable  methyl 
pentose  with  a  melting-point  of  91°-93°  and  isomeric  with  rhamnose. 

By  the  oxidation  of  proteids  in  acid  solutions,  volatile  fatty  acids,  their  aldehydes^ 
nitriles,  ketones,  as  well  as  ba&zoicacid  are  obtained,  also  hydrocjauic  acid  by  oxidizing 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  acid.  Nitric  acid  gives  various  nitro-products,,6Uch  as 
xanthoproteic  acid  (van  der  Pants),  triuitroalbumin  (Lokw)  or  oxynitroalbumin^ 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  others.  With  aqua  regia.furaaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  chlorazol,  and 
other  bodies  are  produced.  By  the  action  of  bromine  under  strong  pressure  a  large 
number  of  derivatives  are  obtained,  such  a^  bromanil  and  tiibromacetic  acid,  bromo- 
form,  leucin,  leucinimid,  oxalic  acid,  tribromamido-benzoic  acid,  peptone,  and  bodies 
similar  to  humus. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  proteids  we  obtain  a  large  number  of  decomposition  products 
of  a  disagreeable  burnt  odor,  and  a  porous  glistening  mass  of  carbon  containing  nitrogen 
is  left  as  a  re^^idue.  The  products  of  distillation  are  partly  an  alkaline  liquid  which  con* 
tains  ammonium  carbonate  and  acetate,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  an 
inflammable  oil  and  other  bodies,  and  a  brown  oil  which  contains  hydrocarbons,  nitro- 
gen ized  bases  belonging  to  the  aniline  and  pyridine  series,  and*a  number  of  unknown 
substances. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  all  the  products  obtained  by  the  action 
of  different  reagents  on  the  proteids,  but  from  the  above-described  decom- 
position products  from  proteids  it  is  clear  that  the  products  belong  in  part 
to  the  fatty  and  in  part  to  the  aromatic  series.  Observers  are  not  decided 
whether  one  or  more  aromatic  groups  exist  preformed  in  the  proteid  mole- 
cule.    According  to  Nencki  the  proteids  contain  three  aromatic  groups  as 

»  Wien.  Sitzungsber.  Math.-naturw.  Klasse,  Bd.  107,  Abth.  II  b. 
«  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 
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mentioned  above:  the  tjrrosin  (oxyphenylamidopropionic  acid),  the  phenyl- 
amidopropionic  acid,  and  the  skatolamidoacetic  acid.  Maly,*  on  acconnt 
of  the  oxyprotosalphonic  acid  prepared  by  him,  considers  it  not  necessary 
to  recognize  more  than  one  aromatic  groap  in  the  proteid  molecnle. 

By  the  oxidation  of  proteid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  Maly 
obtained  an  acid,  oxyprotosulphonic  acid,  C  51.21;  H  C.89;  IT  14.59; 
S  1.77;  0  25.54,  which  is  not  a  cleavage  product  but  an  oxidation  product 
in  which  the  group  SH  is  changed  into  SO,. OH.  This  acid  does  not  give 
the  proper  color  reaction  with  Millon's  reagent  caused  by  aromatic 
hydroxyl  derivatives  (see  below),  nor  does  it  yield  the  ordinary  aromatic 
splitting  products  of  the  proteids.  Still  the  aromatic  group  is  not  absent, 
but  it  seems  to  be  in  another  binding  from  that  in  ordinary  proteid.  On 
oxidizing  with  potassium  dichromate  and  acid  this  group  appears  as  benzoic 
acid,  and  on  fusing  with  alkali  benzol  is  given  off. 

On  continuous  oxidation  a  new  amorphous  acid,  peroxyproteic  acid — 
C  46.22;  H  6.43;  N  12.30;  S  0.96;  0  34.09^— is  produced  from  the  oxy- 
*proto8ulphonic  acid.  The  peroxyproteic  acid  gives  the  Buiret  reaction,  but 
is  not  precipitated  by  most  of  the  reagents  precipitating  proteids. 

According  to  Berxer  '  in  the  formation  of  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  not 
only  does  an  oxidation  take  place,  but  also  at  the  same  time  a  deep  cleavage 
due  to  the  presence  of  alkali.  He  was  able  to  show  the  presence  of  albu- 
moses  and  peptones  as  side  products.  These  differed  from  the  correspond- 
ing products  produced  in  digestion  by  not  yielding  any  indol  or.skatol  on 
fusing  with  potash,  by  not  giving  Millon's  reaction,  and  not  containing 
sulphur  blackening  lead.  He  also  found  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and 
butyric  acid,  and  the  presence  of  valeriauic  acid  and  basic  bodies  (lysin, 
histidin)  was  shown  among  the  cleavage  products.  On  the  cleavage  of 
peroxyproteic  acid  with  baryta  he  found  the  cleavage  products  previously 
obtained  by  Maly  (with  the  exception  of  amidovalerianic  acid  and  isogly- 
cerinic  acid),  besides  also  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  acids,  benzaldehyde  and 
pyridin. 

As  in  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  so  also  may  the  proteids 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  halogens,  namely,  so  that  they  contain  no 
sulphur  which  can  be  split  off  by  alkali,  or  give  Millon's  reaction,  nor 
yield  tyrosin  as  a  cleavage  product.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  on  proteids  the  halogens  pass  into  more  or  less  firm  union 
with  the  proteid  (Loew,  Blum,  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Libbrecht,  Hop- 
kins and  Brook,  Hofmeister),  and  it  is  possible  to  prepare  derivatives 

•  Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  Wien,  Abth.  II,  1885,  and  Abtb.  II,  1888. 
AiBO  Monatshefte  f.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  6  and  9.  See  also  Boudzynski  and  Zoj.t,  Zcit^rbr  f. 
physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  19. 

<  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem..  Bd.  26. 
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with  different  bat  constant  quantities  of  halogen  according  to  the  method 
resorted  to  (Hopkins  and  Pinkus  *). 

On  the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  as  well  as  their  decomposition  by 
means  of  acids  or  alkalies  and  also  by  certain  enzymes,  among  other 
products  amido-acids  are  produced,  and  these  hare  a  certain  significance  for 
the  probable  formation  of  the  proteids.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the 
synthesis  of  proteids  in  the  plant  from  the  ammonia  or  the  nitric  acid  of 
the  soil,  amido-acids  or  acid  amids,  among  which  asparagin  plays  an  impor* 
tant  r61e,  are  produced;  and  from  these  the  albuminous  bodies  are  derived 
by  the  action  of  glucose  or  other  non-nitrogenized  combinations. 

The  three  basic  bodies  lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin  are  formed,  as  shown 
by  KossEL,  as  cleavage  products  of  a  gronp  of  bodies,  the  protamins, 
which  were  first  shown  by  Miescher  and  then  by  Kossel  to  occur  in  fish- 
sperm  as  combinations  of  nucleic  acid  (see  Chapter  V).  The  protamins 
(see  Appendix  to  this  Chapter)  are  basic  bodies  which  have  some  reactions 
in  common  with  the  proteids,  but  which  yield  no  amido-acids  on  cleavage. 
As  they  yield  the  same  basic  products  as  proteids,  they  may,  as  suggested  by 
KossEL,  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  the  nucleus  of  the  proteid 
molecule,  and  the  various  proteids  may  be  derived  from  this  nucleus  by  the 
addition  of  other  atomic  groups,  monoamido  acids  and  others.' 

The  question  as  to  the  preparation  of  proteid-like  substances  synthetically  stands  In 
close  relation  with  the  above  statements.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  in  the 
first  place  the  researches  of  Grimaux,  and  then  Schutzenberger  and  Pickering,'  who 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pen tchloride  or  pentoxidc  on  various  amido  acids  or  by  heat- 
ing alone,  were  able  to  prepare  bodies  such  as  biuret,  alloxan,  xanthin,  or  ammonium 
substances  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bodies.  These  substances  ai*e  similar 
in  several  ways  with  the  proteids,  although  they  cannot  be  considered  as  genuine  pro- 
teids.  The  syntheses  of  gelatin  or  albumc^sc-like  substances  published  by  Lilikn- 
FBLD*  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much  greater  importance  when  they  have  been  substanti- 
ated by  others. 

The  animal  albuminous  bodies  are  odorless,  tasteless,  and  ordinarily 
amorphous.  The  crystalloid  spherules  {Dotterpldttchen)  occurring  in  the 
eggs  of  certain  fishes  and  amphibians  do  not  consist  of  pure  proteids,  but  of 
proteids  containing  large  amounts  of  lecithin,  which  seems  to  be  combined 

>  Loew,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  81  ;  Blum,  MUnch.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1896;  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  57;  Liebrecht,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80 ;  Hopkins  and  Brook,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22  ; 
Hopkins  and  Pinkus.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  81 :  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

*  Kossel,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Oesellsch.  zur  BefSrd.  d.  ges.  Naturwissensch.  zu  Marburg, 
No.  5,  1897.  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chen..  Bd.  25. 

»  See  Pickering,  Kings  College.  London,  Physiol.  Lab.  Collect  Papers,  1897,  where 
the  works  of  Grimaux  are  also  cited  ;  also  Journal  of  Physiol..  Vol.  18,  and  Proceed. 
Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  60,  1897  ;  Schtltzenberger,  Compt.  rend..  Tomes  106  and  112, 

«  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894 ;  Physiol.  Abth.,  S.  888  aad  555. 
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with  mineral  Bubstaacea.  Crystalline  profceids*  have  been  prepared  from 
fieeds  of  yarioas  plants,  and  lately  crystallized  animal  proteids  (see  serai- 
bamin  and  ovalbumin,  Chapters  VI  and  XIII)  have  also  been  prepared. 
In  the  dry  condition  the  albuminous  bodies  appear  as  a  white  powder,  or 
when  in  thin  layers  as  yellowish,  hard,  transparent  plates.  A  few  are 
soluble  in  water,  others  only  soluble  in  salt  or  faintly  alkaline  or  acid  solu- 
tions, while  others  are  insoluble  in  these  solvents.  All  albuminous  bodies 
when  burnt  leave  an  ash,  and  it  is  therefore  questionable  whether  there 
exists  any  proteid  body  which  is  soluble  in  water  without  the  aid  of  mineral 
substances.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  been  thus  far  successfully  proved  that 
a  native  albuminous  body  can  be  prepared  perfectly  free  from  mineral  sub- 
stances without  changing  its  constitution  or  its  properties.'  The  albumi- 
nous bodies  are  in  most  cases  strong  colloids.  They  diffuse,  if  at  all,  only 
very  slightly  through  animal  membranes  or  parchment-paper,  and  the 
proteids  therefore  have  a  very  high  osmotic  equivalent.  All  albuminous 
bodies  are  optically  active  and  turn  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

On  heating  a  proteid  solution  it  is  changed,  the  temperature  necessary 
depending  upon  the  proteid  present,  and  with  proper  reactions  of  the  solu- 
tion and  under  favorable  external  conditions — as,  for  example,  in  the 
presence  of  neutral  salts — most  proteids  separate  in  the  solid  state  as 
**  coagulated "  proteids.  The  different  temperatures  at  which  various 
proteids  coagulate  in  neutral  salt  solutions  give  in  many  cases  a  good  means 
of  detecting  and  separating  these  various  bodies.  The  views  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  means  are  divided.' 

The  general  reactions  for  the  proteids  are  very  numerous,  but  only  the 
most  important  will  be  given  here.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  these  they 
have  been  divided  into  the  two  following  groups: 

A.  Precipitation  Eeaotions  of  the  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Coagulation  Test. — ^An  alkaline  proteid  solution  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling,  a  neutral  solution  only  partly  and  incompletely,  and  the  reaction 

»  See  Mttschke,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  74;  Drechsel,  ibid.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  19; 
Grftbler,  ibid,  (N.  F.),  Bd.  23  ;  Ritthausen,  Und.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  25  ;  Schmiedeberg.  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ;  Weyl,  ibid,,  Bd.  1. 

'See  E.  Harnack,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  22,  28,  25  ;  Werigo, 
Pflttger's  Archiv,  Bd.  48  ;  Bttlow,  ibid..  Bd.  58. 

»  See  Halliburlon,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  5  and  11  ;  Corin  and  Berard,  Bull,  de 
I'Acad.  roy.  de  Belg..  15;  Haycraft  and  Duggan,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1890.  and  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Ed.,  1889 ;  Corin  and  Ansiaux,  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  Tome  21  ;  L. 
Fredericq,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3  :  Hjiy craft,  ibid,,  Bd.  4  ;  Hewlett,  Journ.  of 
Physiol.,  Vol.  18 ;  Ducleux,  Annal.  Institut  Pasteur,  7.  In  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  the  neutral  salts  to  the  heat  coagulation  of  albumins  see  also  Starke,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  Munchen,  1897. 
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muBt  therefore  be  acid  for  coagulation.  The  neutral  liquid  is  firsfc  boiled 
and  then  the  proper  amount  of  acid  added  carefully.  A  flocculent  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  and  if  properly  done  the  filtrate  should  be  water-clear.  If 
dilute  acetic  acid  be  used  for  this  test,  the  liquid  mnst  first  be  boiled  and 
then  1,  2,  or  3  drops  of  acid  added  to  each  10-15  c.  c,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  proteid  present,  and  boiled  before  the  addition  of  each  drop.  If 
dilute  nitric  acid  be  used,  then  to  10-15  c.  c.  of  the  previously  boiled  liquid 
15-20  drops  of  the  acid  must  be  added.  If  too  little  nitric  acid  be  added,  a 
soluble  combination  of  the  acid  and  proteid  is  formed  which  is  precipitated 
by  more  acid.  A  proteid  solution  containing  a  small  amount  of  salts  must 
first  be  treated  with  about  1^  NaCl,  since  the  heating  test  may  fail, 
especially  on  using  acetic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  only  a  slight  amount  of 
proteid.  2.  Behavior  towards  Mineral  Acids  at  Ordinary  Temperatures. 
The  proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  three  ordinary  mineral  acids  and  by 
metaphosphoric  acid,  but  not  by  orthophosphoric  acid.  If  nitric  acid  ba 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  proteid  solution  be  allowed  to  flow  gently 
thereon,  a  white  opaque  ring  of  precipitated  proteid  will  form  where  the 
two  liquids  meet  (Heller's  albumin  test).  3.  Precipitation  hy  Metallic 
Salts,  Copper  sulphate,  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate  (in  small  amounts), 
mercuric  chloride,  and  other  salts  precipitate  proteid.  On  this  is  based  the 
use  of  proteids  as  antidotes  in  poisoning  by  metallic  salts.  4.  Precipitation 
hy  FerrO'  or  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium  in  Acetic  Acid  Solution.  In  these 
tests  the  relative  quantities  of  reagent,  proteid,  or  acid  do  not  interfere  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  test.  5.  Precipitation  hy  Neutral  Salts,  such  as  Na,SO^ 
or  NaCl,  when  added  to  saturation  to  the  liquid  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  6.  Precipitation  hy  4^lcoJiol.  The  solution  must  not 
be  alkaline,  but  must  be  either  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  It  must,  at  the 
same  time,  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  neutral  salts.  7.  Precipitatio7i 
hy  Tannic  Acid  in  acetic-acid  solutions.  The  absence  of  neutral  salts  or 
the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids  may  not  cause  the  precipitate  to  appear, 
but  after  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  the  precipi- 
tate will  in  both  cases  appear.  8.  Precipitatiori  hy  Phospho-tungstic  or 
Phospho-molyhdic  Acids  in  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids.  Potassiuv)- 
mercuric  iodide  Sknd  potassium-hismuth  iodide  precipitate  albumin  solutions 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  9.  Precipitation  hy  Picric  Acid  in  solu- 
tions acidified  by  organic  acids.  10.  Precipitation  hy  Trichloracetic  Acid 
in  2-5^^  solutions,  and  11.  by  Salicylsulphonic  Acid.  The  proteids  are 
precipitated  by  nucleic  acid,  taurocholic  and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  in 
acid  solutions. 
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R  Color  EeactionB  for  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Millon*8  reaction.^  A  solation  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid  containing^ 
some  nitrous  acid  gives  a  precipitate  with  proteid  solutions  which  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  slowly,  but  at  the  boiling-point  more  quickly, 
colored  red;,  and  the  solution  may  also  be  colored  a  feeble  or  bright  red. 
Solid  albuminous  bodies,  when  treated  by  this  reagent,  give  the  same  colora- 
tion. This  reaction,  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  aromatic  gronp 
in  the  proteid,  is  also  given  by  tyrosin  and  other  benzol  derivatives  with  a 
hydroxy  1  group  in  the  benzol  nucleus.'  2.  Xanthoproteic  reaction.  With 
strong  nitric  acid  the  albuminoas  bodies  give,  on  heating  to  boiling,  yellow 
flakes  or  a  yellow  solution.  After  saturating  with  ammonia  or  alkalies  the 
color  becomes  orange-yellow.  3.  AdamJciewicz*  reaction.  If  a  little  proteid 
is  added  to  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  vols, 
glacial  acetic  acid  a  reddish- violet  color  is  obtained  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  more  quickly  on  heating.  Gelatin  does  not  give  this 
reaction.  4.  Biuret  teat.  If  a  proteid  solution  be*  first  treated  with 
caustic  potash  or  soda  and  then  a  dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  be  added 
drop  by  drop,  first  a  reddish,  then  a  reddish-violet,  and  lastly  a  violet-blue 
color  is  obtained.  5.  Proteids  are  soluble  on  heating  with  concetitrated 
hydrochloric  acidy  producing  a  violet  color,  and  when  they  are  previously 
boiled  with  alcohol  and  then  washed  with  ether  (Liebermann  ')  they  give 
a  beautiful  blue  solution.  6.  With  concentrated  stilphuric  acid  and  sugar 
(in  small  quantities)  the  albuminous  bodies  give  a  beautiful  red  coloration. 
Elliott  *  has  suggested  the  following  as  a  reaction  for  protein  substances. 
If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (20  vols,  in  100  vols,  water)  is  allowed  to  act  on  the 
protein  substances  a  bluish-violet  color  or  a  bluish-violet  solution  is  obtained 
on  gradual  concentration  of  the  acid  at  ordinary  temperature.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  acts  in  the  same  way.  The  solution  shows  a  spectrum 
somewhat  different  from  those  obtained  by  Pettenkofer's,  Liebermann's 
or  Adamkiewicz's  reactions.  These  color  reactions  apply  to  all  albuminous 
bodies. 

Many  of  these  color  reactions  are  obtained  as  shown  by  Salkowsei  ^  by  the  aromatic 
cleaTage  products  of  the  proteids.  Millon's  reaction  is  only  obtaiued  by  the  substances 
of  the  phenol  group ;  the  Xanthoproteic  reaction  by  the  phenol  group  aud  skutol  or 

'  The  reagent  is  obtained  in  the  following  way  :  1  pt.  mercury  is  dissolved  in  2  pts. 
of  nitric  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  1.42),  first  when  cold  and  later  by  warming.  After  complete 
solution  of  the  mercury  add  1  volume  of  the  solution  to  2  volumes  of  water.  Allow 
this  to  stand  a  few  hours  and  decant  the  supernatant  liquid. 

'  See  O.  Nasse,  Sitzungsb.  d.  Naturforsch.  Gesellsch.  zu  Halle,  1879 ;  Yaubel  and 
Blum.  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Cliera.  (N.  F.).  Bd.  57. 

'Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1887. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  38. 

» Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12.  S.  215. 
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BkAtolcarl)onic  ucid.  Liebermann's  reaction  is  not  given  by  any  of  the  aromatic  split- 
ting producis.  Adamkiewicz'8  reaction  is  only  given  by  tbe  indol  group,  especially 
«katolcarboiiic  acid.  This  reaction  L  considered  as  a  furf urol  reaction  brought  about  by 
a  carbohydrate  group  as  well  as  an  aromatic  group  in  the  proteid.  Liebermamn's  reac- 
tion, as  well  AS  the  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  seems  at  least  to  be  a  furf  urol 
renction.  The  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  given  by  proteid,  proiamiu  and  biuret,  but 
also  by  artificially-prepared  colloids  (Grimaux,  Pickering)  and  many  diamids.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  ScHiFF,*  the  presence  of  at  least  two  groups  (— CO.NIla)  united  in  the 
molecule  to  a  single  atom  of  carbon  or  nitrogen,  or  by  one  or  more  groups  (—  CO.NH) 
united  in  open  chain.  Both  CO.NH,  groups  may  also  be  directly  united,  as  in  oxamid. 
Asparagin,  a  natural  decomposition  product  of  proteids,  also  gives  the  biuret  reaction. 
Uobilin  also  gives  a  reaction  similar  to  the  biuret  reaction,  and  the  fact  that  a  body  gives 
the  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  sufllcient  proof  of  its  being  a  protein. 

The  delicacy  of  tbe  same  reagent  differs  for  the  different  albuminous 

l)odies,  and  on  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  degree  of  delicacy 

for  each  reaction  for  all  albaminons  bodies.     Of  the  precipitation  reactions 

Heller's  test   (if  we  eliminate  the  peptones  and  certain  albnmoses)   is 

recommended  in  the  first  place  for  its  delicacy,  though  it  is  not  the  most 

delicate  reaction,  and  because  it  can  be  performed  so  easily.     Among  the 

precipitation  reactions,  that  with  basic   lead  acetate  (when  carefully  and 

exactly  executed)  and  the  reactions  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11  are  the  most  delicate. 

The  color  reactions  1  to  4  show  great  delicacy  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

given. 

No  proteid  reaction  is  in  itself  characteristic,  and,  therefore,  in  testing 
for  proteids  one  reaction  is  not  sufficient,  but  a  number  of  precipitation  and 
color  reactions  must  be  employed. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  coagulable  proteids  the  determination 
by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  can  be  performed  with  advantage,  since,  by 
operating  carefully,  it  gives  exact  results.  Treat  the  proteid  solution  with 
a  1-2^  common-salt  solution,  or  if  the  solution  contains  large  amounts  of 
proteid  dilute  with  the  proper  quantity  of  the  above  salt  solution,  and  then 
carefully  neutralize  with  acetic  acid.  Now  determine  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  necessary  to  completely  precipitate  the  proteids  in  small  measured 
portions  of  the  neutralized  liquid  which  have  previously  been  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  so  that  the  filtrate  does  not  respond  with  IIeller's  test.  Now 
warm  a  larger  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  add  gradually  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  with  constant 
stirring,  and  continue  the  heat  for  some  time.  Filter,  wash  with  water, 
extract  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether,  dry,  weigh,  incinerate  and  weigh 
again.  With  proper  work  the  filtrate  should  not  give  Heller's  test.  This 
method  serves  in  most  cases,  and  especially  so  in  cases  where  other  bodies 
are  to  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  filtrate. 

The  precipitation  by  means  of  alcohol  may  be  used  in  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  proteids.  The  liquid  is  first  carefully  neutralized,  treated 
with  some  NaCl  if  necessary,  and  then  alcohol  added  until  the  solution 
contains  70-80  vol.  per  cent  anhydrous  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  after  24  hours,  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  weighed, 
incinerated  and  again  weighed.  This  method  is  only  applicable  to  liquids 
which  do  not  contain  any  other  substances,  like  glycogen,  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29. 
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In  both  these  methods  small  qaantities  of  proteids  may  remain  in  the 
filtrates.  These  traces  may  be  determined  as  follows:  Concentrate  the 
filtrate  sofficiently,  remove  any  separated  fat  by  shaking  with  ether,  and 
then  precipitate  with  tannic  acid.  Approximately  63^  of  the  tannic  acid 
precipitate,  washed  with  cold  water  and  then  dried,  may  be  considered  as 
proteid. 

In  many  cases  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  all  the 
proteid  with  tannic  acid  and  determining  the  nitrogen  in  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method.  On  multiplying  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  found  by  6.25  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  proteid. 

The  removal  of  proteids  from  a  solution  may  in  most  cases  be  performed 
by  boiling  with  acetic  acid.  Small  amounts  of  proteid  which  remain  in  the 
filtrates  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  freshly  precipitated  lead  carbonate 
or  with  ferric  acetate,  as  described  by  Hofmeister.*  If  the  liquid  cannot 
be  boiled,  the  proteid  may  be  precipitated  by  the  very  careful  addition  of 
lead  acetate,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  If  the  liquid  contains  sub- 
stances which  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  such  as  glycogen,  then  the  proteid 
may  be  removed  by  the  alternate  addition  of  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (see  Chapter  VIII,  on  Glycogen  Estimation),  or  also  by 
trichloracetic  acid  as  suggested  by  Obermayer  and  Frankel.' 

Synopsis  of  the  Most  Important  Properties  of  the  Different  Chief  Groups 

of  Proteids. 

Those  proteids  which  occur  formed,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  in  the  animal 
flnids  and  tissues,  and  which  can  be  isolated  from  these  without  losing  their 
original  properties  by  different  chemical  means,  are  called  native  proteids. 
New  modifications,  with  other  properties,  may  be  obtained  from  these 
native  proteids  by  the  action  of  heat,  various  chemical  reagents,  such  as 
acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  others,  as  also  by  proteolytic  enzymes.  These 
new  proteids  are  called  modified'  proteids,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
native  proteids.  The  albumins,  globulins,  and  nucleoalbumins,  as  given  in 
the  scheme  on  page  16,  belong  to  the  native  proteids,  while  the  acid  and 
alkali  albuminates,  albnmoses,  peptones,  and  the  coagulated  proteids  belong 
to  the  modified  proteids. 

The  native  proteids  may  be  precipitated  by  sufficient  amounts  of  neutral 
salts  without  changing  their  properties,  although  the  various  proteids  act 
differently  with  different  neutral  salts.  Some  are  precipitated  by  NaCl, 
others  only  by  MgSO^,  and  still  others  by  only  (NH  J,SO^,  which  is  the 
precipitant  for  nearly  all  proteids.  These  various  properties,  as  also  the 
different  solubility  in  water  and  dilute  salt  solution,  are  used  at  the  present 
time  to  differentiate  between  the  various  proteids  and  groups,  although  M 

1  2^iUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2  and  4. 

» Obennayer,  Wien.  med.  Jahrbttcher,  1888 ;  Frankcl,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  52 
tod  55. 

*  The  word  dmatwtierung  as  used  by  Neumeister  and  the  author  is  translated  by  the 
word  fnodffisd,  as  it  best  expresses  the  meaning.    The  word  derived  might  also  be  used. 
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musk  be  stated  that  these  differences  are  only  relative  and  are  often 
uncertain.  ^^o^t^^^il^ 

Albumins.  These  bodies  are  JBoolnblc  in  water  and  are  not  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid  or  alkali.  They  are  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids  or  metallic  salts.  Their  solu- 
tion in  water  coagulates  on  boiling  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  but  a 
weak  saline  solution  does  not.  If  NaCl  or  MgSO^  is  added  to  saturation  to 
a  neutral  solution  in  water  at  the  normal  temperature  or  at  +  30°  C.  no 
precipitate  is  formed;  but  if  acetic  acid  is  added  to  this  saturated  solution 
the  albumin  readily  separates.  When  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  in 
substance  to  saturation  to  an  albumin  solution  a  complete  precipitation 
occurs  at  ordinary  temperature.  Of  all  the  albuminous  bodies  the  albumins 
are  the  richest  in  sulphur,  containing  from  1.6^  to  2.25^. 

Globulins.  These  albuminous  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
in  dilute  neutral  salt  solutions.  The  globulins  are  precipitated  unchanged 
from  these  solutions  by  sufficient  dilution  with  water,  and  on  heating  they 
coagulate.  The  globulins  dissolve  in  water  on  the  addition  of  very  little 
acid  or  alkali,  and  on  neutralizing  the  solvent  they  precipitate  again. 

The  solution  in  a  minimum  amount  of  alkali  is  precipitated  by  carbon 
dioxide,  but  the  precipitate  may  be  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant. The  neutral  solutions  of  the  globulins  containing  salts  are  partly  or 
xjompletely  precipitated  on  saturation  with  NaCl  or  MgSO^  in  substance  at 
normal  temperatures.  The  globulins  are  completely  precipitated  by  saturat- 
ing with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  globulins  contain  an  average  amount 
of  sulphur,  not  below  1,^. 

A.  sharp  line  belween  the  globulins  on  one  side  and  the  artificial  albuminates  on  the 
t)lher  can  hardly  be  drawn.  The  nlbuminates  are,  indeed,  as  a  rule  insoluble  in  dilute 
common-salt  solutions  ;  but  an  albuminate  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  stronar  alkali 
which  is  soluble  in  common-salt  solutions  immediately  after  precipitation.  We  nlso 
have  globulins  which  are  insoluble  in  NaCl  after  having  been  in  contact  with  water  for 
some  time. 

Nucleoalbumins.  This  group  of  phosphorized  proteids  are  found  widely 
diffused  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetarble  kingdoms.  The  nucleoalbumina 
are  found  in  organs  abounding  in  cells,  but  they  also  occur  in  secretions  and 
sometimes  in  other  fluids  in  apparent  solution  as  destroyed  and  altered 
protoplasm.  The  nucleoalbumins  behave  like  rather  strong  acids;  they  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  with  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali. 
Such  a  solution,  neutral  or,  indeed,  a  faintly  acid  one,  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling.  The  nucleoalbumins  resemble  the  globulins  and  the  albumi- 
nates (see  below)  in  solubility  and  precipitation  properties,  but  differ  from 
them  in  being  hardly  soluble  in  neutral  salts.  The  most  important  differ- 
ence between  the  nucleoalbumins,  the  globulins,  and  the  albuminates  is  that 
the  nucleoalbumins  contain  phosphorus.  They  also  differ  from  the  other 
genuine  proteids  by  this  quantity  of  phosphorus  and  stand  on  this  account 
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close  to  the  nucleoproteids.  They  differ  from  the  latter  in  that  they  do 
not  yield  xanthin  bodies  on  cleavage.  On  peptic  digestion  most  nncleo- 
albumins  yield  a  proteid  substance  very  rich  in  phosphorus,  which  has  been 
c-iUed  para-  or  pseudomiclein  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  nucleins  (see 
Chapter  V).  According  to  Liebermank  *  pseudonuclein  is  a  combination 
of  proteid  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  The  nncleoalbnmins  seem  to  contain 
some  iron. 

The  separation  of  pseudoDUclein  ia  the  peptic  digestion  of  nucleoalbumins  cannot  be 
considered  as  positively  characteristic  of  the  nucleoalbumin  group.  The  extent  of  such 
a  cleavage  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  pepsin  digestion,  upon  the  degree  of 
acidity  and  the  relationship  between  the  nucleoalbumins  and  the  digestive  Huids.  The 
separation  of  a  pseudonuclein  may,  as  shown  by  Salkowski,  not  occur  even  in  the 
digestion  of  ordinary  casein,  and  Wroblewski  did  not  obtain  any  pseudonuclein  at  all 
in  the  di^^tion  of  the  casein  from  human  milk.  In  the  digestion  of  vegetable  nucleo- 
albumin Wiman'  has  also  shown  that  the  fact  whether  we  obtain  a  great  deal  of  pseudo- 
nuclein or  not  is  dependent  up)on  the  way  in  which  the  digestion  is  performed.  The 
most  essential  characteristic  of  this  group  of  proteids  is  thut  they  contain  a  given  amount 
of  phosphorus,  and  the  absence  of  xanthin  bases  among  tbeir  cleavage  i)roaucts. 

The  nucleoalbumins  are  often  confounded  with  nucleoproteids  and  also 
with  phosphorized  glycoproteids.  From  the  first  class  they  differ  by  not 
yielding  any  xanthin  bodies  when  boiled  with  acids,  and  from  the  second 
group  by  not  yielding  any  reducing  substance  on  the  same  treatment. 

Leeithalbiimixii.  In  the  preparation  of  certain  protein  substances  products  are  often 
obtained  containing  lecithin,  and  this  lecithin  can  only  be  removed  with  difficulty  or 
incoinpietely  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  elher.  Ovovitellin  is  such  a  protein  body  con- 
laiuing  considerable  lecithin,  and  Hoppe-Seyler  considers  it  a  combination  of  proteid 
and  lecithin.  Liebermann*  has  obtained  proteids  containing  lecithin  as  an  insoluble 
residue  on  tbe  peptic  digestion  of  mucous  membranes  of  tbe  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
luDgs,  and  spleen.  He  considers  them  as  combinations  of  proteid  and  lecithin  and  culls 
them  Ueiihalbumin^. 

Alkali  and  Acid  Albuminates.  Native  proteids  may,  as  the  researches 
of  recent  date  of  several  investigators  such  as  Sjoqvist,  0.  Cohnheim, 
BuGARSZKY  and  L.  Liebermann  *  show,  enter  into  combinations  with  acids 
and  alkalies  without  changing  their  properties.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
sufficiently  strong  action  of  these  reagents  a  modification  may  take  place. 
By  the  action  of  alkalies  all  native  albuminous  bodies  are  converted,  with  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  or  by  the  action  of  stronger  alkali,  also  with  the 
•  inission  of  sulphur,  into  a  new  modification,  called  alkali  albuminate, 
whose  specific  rotation  is  increased  at  the  same  time.  If  caustic  alkali  in 
substance  or  in  strong  solution  be  allowed  to  act  on  a  concentrated  proteid 
solution,  such  as  blood-serum  or  egg-albumin,  the  alkali  albuminate  may  be 

*  Ber.  d.  deutach.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

»  Siilkowski,  Pflager's  Arch..  Bd.  68  ;— Wroblewski,  Beitrftge  zur  Kenntniss  des 
FraueukaselDS.     Inaug.-Diss.  Bern,  1894; — Wiman,  Upsala  LSlkaref.  F5rh.,  N.  F.  2. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  1868  ;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd. 
13.  8.  479 ;  Liebermann,  PflQger's  Archiv,  Bdd.  50  and  54. 

*  SjOqvist.  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5  ;  O.  Ck>hnheim.  2^itschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd. 
38 ;  Bugarazky  and  Liebermann,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  73. 
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obtained  as  a  solid  jelly  which  dissolves  in  water  on  heating,  and  which  ia 
called  '*  Lieberkuhn's  solid  alkali  albuminate."  By  the  action  of  dilute 
canstic  alkali  solntions  on  dilate  proteid  solutions  we  have  alkali  albumi- 
nates formed  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  more  rapidly  on 
heating.  These  solutions  may  be  modified  by  the  source  of  the  proteid 
acted  upon,  and  also  by  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  alkali,  but  still  they 
have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

If  proteid  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
if  wo  digest  a  proteid  solution  acidified  with  1-2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  warmth,  or  digest  the  proteid  alone  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  we 
obtain  new  modifications  of  proteid  which  indeed  may  show  somewhat  vary- 
ing properties,  but  have  certain  reactions  in  common.  These  modifications, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  gelatinous  condition  on  sufficient  concen- 
tration, are  called  acid  albuminates  or  acid  albumins,  and  sometimes 
syntonin,  though  we  prefer  to  call  that  acid  albuminate  syntonin  which  is 
obtained  by  extracting  muscles  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m.  F.  OoLi)- 
SCHMIDT '  has  shown  in  the  action  of  acids  on  ovalbumin  that  even  in  very 

dilute  solutions  of  acid  {— HClj  secondary  albumoses  are  produced  at  the 

same  time  as  acid  albuminates,  which  shows  that  the  acid  albuminate  forma- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  splitting  off  of  albumoses.  He  also  found  that 
the  formation  of  secondary  albumoses  did  not  require  the  previous  formation 
of  primary  albumoses.  The  extent  as  to  the  formation  of  acid  albuminate^ 
hemiprotein  (Kuhne^s  antialbuniinate),  various  albumoses,  peptones,  and 
further  cleavage  products  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
and  upon  the  concentration  of  the  acid. 

The  alkali  and  acid  albuminates  have  the  following  reactions  in 
common:  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  common-salt  solu- 
tion (see  page  30),  but  they  dissolve  readily  in  water  on  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  acid  or  alkali.  Such  a  solution  or  one  nearly  neutral 
does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  is  precipitated  at  the  normal  temperature 
on  neutralizing  the  solvent  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid.  A  solution  of  an  alkali 
or  acid  albuminate  in  acid  is  easily  precipitated  on  saturating  with  NaCl,. 
but  a  solution  in  alkali  is  precipitated  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  according 
to  the  amount  of  alkali  it  contains.  Mineral  acids  in  excess  precipitate 
solutions  of  acid  as  well  as  alkali  albuminates.  The  nearly  neutral  solutiona 
of  these  bodies  are  also  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement  in  the  reactions,  the  acid  and  alkali 
albuminates  are  essentially  different,  for  by  dissolving  an  alkali  albuminate 
in  some  acid  no  acid  albuminate  solution   is  obtained,  nor  is  an  alkali 

^  Ueber  die  Eiawlrkung  von  Sfturen  auf  fiiweissstofle.  Inaug.-Diss.  Strassburg, 
1898. 
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albuminate  formed  on  dissolving  an  acid  albuminate  in  water  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  alkali.  In  the  first  case  we  obtain  a  solution  of  the  combination  of 
the  alkali  albuminate  and  the  acid  and  in  the  other  case  a  soluble  combina- 
tion of  the  acid  albuminate  with  the  alkali  added.  The  chemical  process 
in  the  modification  of  proteids  with  an  acid  is  essentially  different  from  the 
modification  with  an  alkali,  hence  the  products  are  of  a  different  kind. 
The  alkali  albuminates  are  relatively  strong  acids.  They  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  with  the  addition  of  CaCO,,  with  the  elimination  of  CO,,  which 
does  not  occur  with  typical  acid  albuminates,  and  they  show  in  opposition 
to  the  acid  albuminates  also  other  variations  which  stand  in  connection  with 
their  strongly  marked  acid  nature.  Dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  act  more 
energetically  on  proteids  than  do  acids  of  corresponding  concentration.  In 
the  first  case  a  part  of  the  nitrogen,  and  often  also  the  sulphur,  is  split  off, 
and  from  this  property  we  may  obtain  an  alkali  albuminate  by  the  action 
of  an  alkali  upon  an  acid  albuminate ;  but  we  cannot  obtain  an  acid  albumi- 
nate by  the  reverse  reaction  (E.  Morner*).  For  this  reason  the  calling 
of  the  modified  proteid  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkali  or  acid,  proteik, 
and  the  combinations  of  this  protein  with  alkali,  alkali  albuminate  and  the 
combination  with  acid,  acid  albuminate,  leads  to  a  misunderstanding  or  to 
a  wrong  conception. 

DMamidoalbnminie  aeid  is  an  alkali-albuminate  which  Schmibdbbbro*  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sucli  weak  alkali  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  was  evolved,  but  the  quantity 
of  snlphur  remained  the  same.  The  proteid  combination  obtained  by  Blum  by  the  action 
of  formol  on  proteid  and  called  by  him  protogen,*  has  similarities  with  the  alkali-albu- 
minates  in  regard  to  solubilities  and  precipitation,  but  is  not  identical  therewith. 

The  preparation  of  the  albuminates  has  been  given  above.  By  the 
action  of  alkalies  or  acids  upon  a  proteid  solution  the  corresponding 
albuminate  may  be  precipitated  by  neutralizing  with  acid  or  alkali.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali  or  acid, 
and  again  precipitated  by  neutralizing  the  solvent.  If  this  precipitate 
which  has  been  washed  in  water  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  the 
albuminate  will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form. 

Albnmoaei  and  Peptones.  Peptones  are  designated  as  the  final  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  by  means  of  proteolytic  enzymes, 
in  so  far  as  these  final  products  are  still  true  albuminous  bodies,  while  we 
designate  as  albumoses,  proteoses,  or  propeptones  the  intermediate  products 
produced  in  the  peptonization  of  proteids  in  so  far  as  they  are  substances 
not  similar  to  albuminates.  Albumoses  and  peptones  may  also  be  produced 
by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  proteids  with  acids  or  alkalies,  also 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  same.     They  may  also  be  formed  in  very  small 

»  Pflnger's  Archiv,  Bd.  17. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  89. 

*  Blum,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22.  The  older  investigations  of  Loew  may 
be  found  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1888.  On  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  see  also  Benedi* 
centi.  Du  Bois-Keymond's  Arch.,  1897. 
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qaantities  as  by-prodncts  in  the  investigations  of  animal  fluids  and  tissues, 
and  the  question  to  what  extent  these  exist  preformed  under  physiological' 
conditions  requires  very  careful  investigation. 

Between  the  peptone  which  represents  the  final  cleavage  product  and 
the  albumose  which  stands  closest  to  the  original  proteid  we  have 
undoubtedly  a  series  of  intermediate  products.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  try  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  peptone  and 
the  albumose  group,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  define  our  conception  of 
peptones  and  albumoses  in  an  exact  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  albumoses  have  been  considered  as  those  albuminous  bodies  whose 
neutral  or  faintly  acid  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling  and  which,  to 
distinguish  them  from  peptones,  were  characterized  chiefly  by  the  following 
properties.  The  watery  solutions  are  precipitated  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture by  nitric  acid  as  well  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
this  precipitate  has  the  peculiarity  of  disappearing  on  heating  and  reappear- 
ing on  cooling.  If  a  solution  of  albumoses  is  saturated  with  NaCl  in 
substance,  the  albumoses  are  partly  precipitated  in  neutral  solutions,  but 
on  the  addition  of  acid  saturated  with  the  salt  they  completely  precipitate. 
This  precipitate,  which  dissolves  on  warming,  is  a  combination  of  albumose 
with  the  acid. 

We  formerly  designated  as  peptone  those  proteid  bodies  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  which  do  not  coagulate  by  heat,  whose  solutions  are 
precipitated  neither  by  nitric  acid,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, nor  by  neutral  salts  and  acid. 

The  reactions  and  properties  which  the  albumoses  and  peptones  had  in 
common  were  formerly  considered  as  the  following:  They  give  all  the  color 
reactions  of  the  proteids,  but  with  the  biuret  test  tiiey  give  a  more  beautiful 
red  color  than  the  ordinary  proteids.  They  are  precipitated  by  ammoniacal 
lead  acetate,  by  mercuric  chloride,  tannic,  phospho-tungstic,  phospho- 
molybdic  acids,  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly 
by  picric  acid.  They  are  precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol, 
namely,  the  precipitate  obtained  is  soluble  in  water  even  after  being  in 
contact  with  alcohol  for  a  long  time.  The  albumoses  and  peptones  also 
have  a  greater  diffusive  power  than  native  albuminous  bodies,  and  the 
diffusive  power  is  greater  the  nearer  the  questionable  substance  stands  to 
the  final  product,  the  now  so-called  pure  peptone. 

These  old  views  have  undergone  an  essential  change  in  the  last  few 
years.  After  Heynsius'  *  observation  that  ammonium  sulphate  was  a 
general  precipitant  for  proteids,  also  peptone  in  the  old  sense,  K^hke*  and 


»  Pflttger'8  Archlv,  Bd.  84. 

*  See  KnhDC,  Verhandl.  d.  nnturhiftor.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  iN.  F.),  8 ;  J.  Weuz, 
ZelUchr.  f.  Biologie  Bd.  22  ;  KUhne  «nd  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  22 ;  It 
NeumeUter,  ibid,,  Bd.  28 ;  KUhne,  ikid-,  Bd.  29. 
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his  papils  proposed  this  salt  as  a  means  of  separating  albamoses  and 
peptones.  Those  prodacts  of  digestion  which  separate  on  saturating  their 
solation  with  ammoniam  sulphate  are  considered  by  EOhke  and  indeed  by 
most  of  the  modern  investigators  as  albamoses,  while  those  which  remain 
in  solation  are  called  peptones  or  pure  peptone.  This  pare  peptone  is 
formed  in  relatively  large  amounts  in  pancreatic  digestion,  while  in  pepsin 
digestion  it  is  only  formed  in  small  quantities  or  after  prolonged  digestion. 
According  to  Schutzenbebger  and  Ei)HNE*  the  proteids  yield  two 
chief  groups  of  new  albuminous  bodies  when  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  or  with  proteolytic  enzymes;  of  these  the  anti  group  shows  a  greater 
resistance  to  further  action  of  the  acid  and  enzyme  than  the  other,  namely, 
the  hemi  group.  These  two  groups  are,  according  to  Euhke,  united  in 
the  different  albumoses,  even  though  in  various  relative  amounts,,  and  each 
albnmose  contains  the  anti  as  well  as  the  hemi  group.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  peptone  obtained  in  pepsin  digestion,  hence  he  calls  it  amphopeptone. 
In  tryptic  digestion  a  cleavage  of  the  amphopeptone  takes  place  into  anti- 
peptone  and  hemipeptone.  Of  these  two  peptones  the  hemipeptone  is  further 
split  into  amido  acids  and  other  bodies  while  the  antipeptone  is  not 
attacked.  By  the  sufficiently  energetic  action  of  trypsin  only  one  peptone 
is  at  last  obtained,  the  so-called  antipeptone.  According  to  the  researches 
of  KuTSGHER*  the  antipeptone  obtained  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  is  not 
a  chemical  individuality,  but  a  mixture  in  which  the  hexon  bases  histidin 
and  arginin,  besides  monamido  acids,  have  been  detected.  This  also  follows 
from  the  observations  made  by  Balke  that  the  antipeptone  prepared  by 
him  could  be  separated  into  two  parts  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  one  part 
rich  in  bases  and  the  other  rich  in  acids.  For  these  reasons  Eutscheb  also 
denies  the  chemical  individuality  of  carnic  acid  (see  page  45),  which 
SiEOFBiSD  and  Balke  consider  as  identical  with  antipeptone.  With  this 
view  the  work  of  Balke  is  hard  to  reconcile,  as  this  investigator  has 
prepared  several  metallic  salts  of  antipeptone  which  corresponds  to  Sieg- 
fried's formula  for  carnic  acid.  As  we  are  not  justified  in  doubting  the 
reliability  of  either  investigator  we  can  possibly  seek  the  contradictory 
statements  in  the  manner  of  procedure  of  the  two  investigators.  Balke 
allowed  the  digestion  to  go  on  for  only  four  days,  while  Eutscher,  on  the 
contrary,  allowed  it  to  continue  for  forty  days;  and  as  Eutscher,  in  a  sub- 
sequent work,*  has  shown  that  by  sufficiently  energetic  and  continuous  trypsin 
digestion  the  antipeptone  (the  substance  which  gives  the  biuret  reaction)  is 
completely  decomposed  or  exists  only  as  traces,  it  is  possible  that  Eutscher 

*  SchUtzeuberger,  BuU.  de  la  see.  chimique  de  Paris,  23 ;  Kdhne,  YerbaadL  d. 
nitorhist.  Yereioi  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1;  and  Ktihne  and  Cbittenden,  Zt^itschr. 
f.  Biologie.  Bd.  19.    See  also  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Qesellscb.,  Bd.  27. 

<  Zeitschr.  f.  pbydol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  25,  8.  195,  and  Bd.  26,  S.  110. 

'  Die  Bndprodukte  der  Trypslnverdauung,  Habilitatlonsscbrift,  Strassburg,  1899. 
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in  his  lengthy  digestion  experiments  split  the  chief  part  of  Balke's  anti- 
peptone.  This  question  required  further  elucidation.  On  account  of 
observations  given  in  the  previous  memoir  Kutscher  is  of  the  opinion  that 
at  least  in  the  proteids  of  the  pancreas  gland  the  occurrence  of  an  anti 
group  may  be  excluded.  He  also,  for  other  reasons,  differs  from  the 
common  view  of  E(jhne,  in  regard  to  the  digestive  cleavage  of  proteids. 
According  to  him  it  would  be  simplest  and  best  to  return  to  the  old  nomen- 
clature and  call  the  primary  albumoses  propeptone  and  the  deuteroalbnmoses 
and  Kuhne's  peptone,  on  the  contrary,  peptone. 

KuHKE  and  his  pupils,  who  have  conducted  these  complete  investiga- 
tions on  the  albumoses  and  peptones,  classify  the  various  albumoses  accord- 
ing to  their  different  solubilities  and  precipitation  powers.  In  the  pepsin 
digestion  of  fibrin*  they  obtained  the  following  albumoses:  (a)  Hetero- 
albumosey  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solution;  {h) 
Protalbumosey  soluble  in  salt  solution  and  water.  These  two  albumoses  are 
precipitated  by  NaCl  in  neutral  solutions,  but  not  completely.  Hetero- 
albumose  may,  by  being  in  contact  with  water  for  a  long  time  or  by  drying, 
be  converted  into  a  modification,  called  (c)  Dysalbumose,  which  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  salt  solutions,  {d)  Deuieroalbumose  is  an  albumose  which  is 
soluble  is  water  and  dilute  salt  solution  and  which  is  incompletely  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solution  by  saturating  with  NaCl  and  not  precipitated  from 
neutral  solutions.  This  precipitate  is  a  combination  of  the  albumose  with 
acid  (Herth').  The  heteroalbumose  is  essentially  the  same,  as  described 
by  Brucke,  as  peptone. 

The  albumoses  obtained  from  different  proteid  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be 
identical,  but  differ  in  their  behavior  to  precipitants.  Special  names  have 
been  given  to  these  various  albumoses  according  to  the  mother-proteid, 
namely,  glohuloses^  vitelloses^  caseosesy  myosinoseSy  etc.  These  various 
albumoses  are  further  distinguished,  SAproto-y  hereto^y  and  (^^t^/^ro-caseoses 
for  example.  All  the  albumoses  formed  in  the  digestion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  proteid  are  embraced  in  the  common  name  proteoses  by  Chitten- 
den.* Certain  proteoses  have  also  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state 
(ScH  rotter). 

Neumeibtbr^  designates  as  atmidaUmmose  that  body  which  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam  on  fibrin.  At  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  a  substance  called 
aimidalbumin,  which  stands  between  the  albuminates  and  the  albumoses. 

*  See  KUhne  and  Chittenden.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  20. 
I     *  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 

>  Etthne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  22  and  25;  Neumeister,  ibid., 
Bd.  28 ;  Chittenden  and  Hartwell.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  11  and  12  ;  Cliittenden  and 
Painter,  Studies  from  the  Laboratory,  etc.,  Yale  University,  Vol.  2,  New  Haven,  1891 ; 
Chittenden,  tbid..  Vol.  8 ;  Sebelien,  Chem.  Ceutralblatt,  1890 ;  Chittenden  and  Good- 
win, Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  13. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  26.  See  also  Chittenden  and  Meara,  Journ.  of  PhysioL^ 
Vol.  15,  and  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  84. 
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Of  the  soluble  albamoses  Neumeister  designates  protoalbnmose  aud 
heteroalbamose  as  primary  albumoses,  while  the  deateroalbnmoses,  which 
are  closely  allied  to  the  peptones,  he  calls  secondary  albumoses.  As  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  albamoses  he  suggests  the 
following: '  The  primary  albumoses  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  salt- 
free  Bolntions,  while  the  secondary  albumoses  are  only  precipitated  in  salt 
solutions,  and  certain  deuteroalbumoses,  such  as  deuterovitellose  and  deu- 
teromyosinose,  are  only  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  solutions  saturated 
with  NaCl.  The  primary  albumoses  are  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions 
by  copper  sulphate  solution  (2  :  100),  also  by  NaCl  in  substance,  while  the 
secondary  albumoses  are  not.  The  primary  albumoses  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated from  their  solution  saturated  with  NaCl  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  saturated  with  salt,  while  the  secondary  albumoses  are  only  partly 
precipitated.  The  primary  albumoses  are  readily  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  while  the  secondary  are  only  incompletely 
precipitated  after  some  time.  The  primary  albumoses  are  also,  according 
to  Pick,'  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  (add  to  one  half 
saturation),  while  the  secondary  albumoses  remain  in  solution. 

The  true  peptones  are  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and  when  perfectly  dry 
sizzle  like  phosphoric  anhydride  when  treated  with  water.  They  are 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  diffuse  more  readily  than  the  albumoses,  and 
are  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
albumoses  the  true  peptones  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  (even  in 
solution  saturated  with  salt),  by  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt  and  sodium 
chloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid,  picric  acid,  trichloracetic 
acid,  mercuric-potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  precipi- 
tated by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  phospho-molybdic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate 
(in  the  absence  of  neutral  salts),  absolute  alcghol  and  tannic  acid,  but  the 
precipitate  may  redissolve  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
As  important  difference  between  ampho-peptone  and  antipeptone  we  must 
also  mention  that  the  first  gives  Millok's  reaction  while  the  antipeptone 
does  not. 

lu  regard  to  the  precipitation  by  alcohol  we  must  call  attentioo  to  the  observations  of 
Frankel.  that  not  only  are  the  acid  combinations  of  peptone  (Paal)  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  also  the  free  peptone,  and  Frankel  has  even  suggested  a  method  of  preparation 
based  on  this  behavior.  Schkotter'  has  also  prepared  crystalline  albumoses  which 
were  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  especially  methyl  alcohol. 

According  to  the  ordinary  view  the  albumoses  are  intermediary  steps  in 
the  formation  of  peptone,  and  indeed  that  from  the  primary  albumoses  the 
deuteroalbumose  is  derived  and  from  this  then  the  peptone.     In  opposition 

'  Neumeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  24.  26. 
«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

*  Frftnkel,  Zur  Kenntnisse  der  Zerfallsprodukte  des  Eiweisses  bei  peptischer  und' 
tryptlscher  Yerdauung.    Wien,  1896  ;— SchrOtter,  Mouatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bdd.  14,  16. 
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to  this  view  it  seems  remarkable  that,  as  foand  by  Euhke,'  the  deatero- 
fibrinoses  diffuse  less  readily  than  the  protofibrinoses,  and  also,  according  to 
Sabanejew,  the  deateroalbamoses  have  a  higher  molecular  weight  (3200) 
than  the  protalbamoses  (2467-2643).  The  peptones  have  a  lower  molecular 
weight,  as  shown  by  Sabanejew,  Paal,  Sjoqvist,*  to  lie  between  400  and 
250  for  various  preparations.  Schbotteb  found  the  molecular  weight  of 
his  albumoses  to  be  600-700.  According  to  Paal  the  acid-combining 
power  of  the  hydration  products  prodaced  in  peptonization  increases  as  the 
molecular  weight  decreases.  Gohnheim  *  found  this  statement  true,  as  he 
discovered  that  the  antipeptone  had  a  much  higher  hydrochloric  acid-com- 
bining power  than  the  albumoses.  He  also  found  that  the  heteroalbumose 
united  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  acid  than  the  denteroalbumose. 

ScHBoTTBR^  objects  to  the  above  view  as  to  the  albumoses  being  intermediary  steps 
in  tbe  formation  of  peptor.e,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  him,  no  albumoses  are  first  formed 
by  tiie  action  of  acids  on  proteids  which  then  yield  peptone,  but  the  proteid  is  simul- 
taneously split  into  albumoses  and  peptones. 

As  abo^e  stated,  we  consider  the  behavior  to  ammonium  sulphate  as  the 
absolute  difference  betweeii  albumoses  and  peptones.  It  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  behavior  of  a  single  salt,  the  ammonium  sulphate,  yields  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  characterization  of  two  groups  of  albuminous  bodies,  the 
albumoses  and  peptones;  and  this  question  is  warranted  since,  according  to 
Neumeisteb,  we  have  a  denteroalbumose  (formed  from  the  protalbumose  in 
peptic  digestion)  which  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium 
sulphate.  It  seems  that  the  transformation  of  proteids  into  peptones  takes 
place  through  a  number  of  intermediate  steps  similar  to  the  trans- 
formation of  starch  into  sugar  through  a  series  of  dextrins,  and  as 
ammonium  sulphate  is  not  a  means  of  separation  between  dextrins  and 
sagar,  although  it  precipitates  certain  dextrins,  but  not  all,  so  also  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  can  serve  as  a  means  of  separation  for  the  albumoses 
and  peptones.  A  complete  separation  of  these  several  intermediate  products, 
as  well  as  their  parification,  is  such  an  extremely  difficult  task  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  at  present  to  say  how  far  such  a  differentiation  is 
warranted  or  feasible. 

In  recent  times  other  points  of  difference  between  the  peptones  and  albumoses  has  been 
sought  for,  and  Schuotteb  and  Fbankbl  *  consider  the  sulphur  as  such.  Schrotteb  des- 
ignates the  following  as  the  difference  between  albumoses  and  peptones.  Tlie  albumoses 
contain  more  nitrogen  and  have  a  higher  molecular  weight  and  contain  sulphur.  Ac- 
cording to  Frankbl  the  peptones  are  always  free  from  sulphur.  The  albumoses,  on  the 
contrary,  contain  sulphur,  and  be  has  only  found  one  albumose  (in  KUhne's  sense)  which 
did  not  contain  sulphur. 

>  Zcitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  29. 

*  Sabanejew,  Ber.  d.  deutscli.  chem.  G^sellsch.,  Bd.  26 ;  Paal,  tWa.,  Bd.  27 ;  Sj6- 
qvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

*  Panl.  1.  c. :  Cohnheim,  Zeltschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  83. 

*  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  16. 
»  SchrOtter.  1.  c;  Frankcl,  1.  c. 
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The  qnestion  as  to  the  difference  between  albamoses  and  peptones 
lias  lately  taken  another  phase,  as  it  is  a  question  whether  the  so-called 
pare  peptones  are  trae  profceids  or  not.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Siegfried  and  his  pupils,'  antipeptone  is  identical  with  carnic  acid  (see 
page  43).  If  this  is  true,  then  antipeptone  is  a  monobasic  acid  with  the 
formula  G,,n,^N,0^,  having  a  still  smaller  molecular  weight  than  the 
protarains,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  proteid.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  seems  perhaps  best  to  drop  the  name  antipeptone  if  we  continue 
to  designate  such  bodies  peptones,  which  are  still  true  proteids  (in  ordinary 
^ense).  In  the  sufficiently  energetic  trjrpsin  digestion  no  peptone  at  all 
is  produced  only  simpler  cleavage  products,  and  the  so-called  amphopeptone 
formed  in  pepsin  digestion  is  the  ony  one  which  remains,  the  careful  study 
of  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Lawrow  '  has  recently  published  his  investigations  on  the  peptic  and 
tryptic  digestive  products.  These  observations  show  that  the  products  not 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  are  not  true  proteids,  but  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  decomposition  products  of  true  proteids.  The  action  of  various 
albnmoses  and  peptones,  as  sdso  antialbumid,  as  well  as  gelatoses  and  gelatin 
peptone,  upon  the  blood-pressure,  blood -coagulation,  etc.,  has  been  studied 
by  Chittenden  *  and  his  pupils,  andln  connection  with  this  work  they  also 
^ive  a  few  chemical  investigations  as  to  the  questionable  bodies.  An 
antipeptone  which  was  prepared  from  pure  antialbumid  by  trypsin  digestion 
contained  on  an  average  G  50.93;  N  13.58;  and  S  1.62^.  The  low  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  indicates  that  the  body  was  not  contaminated  by  basic 
substances,  or  only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  On  cleavage  by  boiling  with 
205^  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  determining  the  total  nitrogen,  the 
ammonia  nitrogen,  and  the  basic  nitrogen  contained  in  the  phospho-tungstic 
acid  precipitate,  they  found  that  the  basic  nitrogen  amounted  to  17.2^  of 
the  total  nitrogen  of  antialbumid,  27.9^  of  the  hemialbumose,  and  20.7^  of 
the  hemipeptone. 

What  relationship  do  the  albumoses  and  peptones  bear  to  the  proteid 
from  which  they  are  formed?  The  numerous  analyses  of  different  albumoses 
made  thus  far  show  chiefly  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  albumoses 
which  stand  closest  to  the  true  peptones,  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  composition  of  the  original  proteids  and  the  corresponding 
albumoses.  The  pure  peptones,  as  well  as  certain  albumoses  standing  close 
to  the  pure  peptones,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  about  the  same 
amount  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  and  to  be  habitually  poorer  in  carbon  than 
4he  primary  albumoses  or  the  proteid.* 

'  See  foot-note  on  carnic  acid,  fooi-note  2,  page  43. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  Bd.  26. 

»  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 

^  Elementary  analyses  of  albumoses  and  peptones  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
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The  elementary  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  given  us 
a  positive  answer  in  regard  to  the  relationship  existing  between  the  proteids 
on  one  side  and  the  albumoses  and  peptones  on  the  other.  The  view  that 
the  peptone  formation  is  a  hydrolytic  splitting  is  accepted  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Kuhne,  Henninger,  and  indeed  by  nearly  all  recent  investi- 
gators. In  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  observations  of  Henninger 
and  Hofmeister/  according  to  which  peptones  (the  albumoses)  are  con- 
verted into  a  proteid  similar  to  albuminates  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
anhydride,  or  by  heating  so  that  water  is  expelled.  According  to 
ScHROTTER^  the  albumoscs  do  not  yield  a  regenerated  proteid  with  acetic 
anhydride,  but  an  acetyl  derivative  insoluble  in  water.  An  albnminate-like 
proteid  may  undoubtedly  also  be  regained  on  heating,  which  is  in  accord 
with  Neumeister's  observations. 

According  to  other  inyestigators,  as  Malt,  Berth,  Loew,  and  others,  the  formation 
of  peptone  is  a  depolymerizaiion  of  the  proteid.  A  third  view  is  that  proteids  and 
peptones  are  isomeric  bodies;  while  a  fourth  view  (Gkiessmatbr *)  claims  that  the  pro- 
teids consist  of  micell  groups  which  on  peptonization  are  first  converted  into  micelli  and 
then  further  into  molecules.  Though  an  ordinary  proteid  solution  contains  micelli  or 
micell  bonds,  so  also  a  peptone  solution  contains  proteid  molecules. 

The  preparation  of  different  albumoses  in  a  perfectly  pure  form  is  very 
troublesome  and  accompanied  with  a  great  many  difficulties.  For  this 
reason  there  will  be  given  here  only  the  general  methods  by  which  the 
different  albumose  precipitates  are  obtained.  If  we  proceed  from  a  solution 
of  fibrin  in  pepsin  hydrochloric  aciJ,  we  first  remove  the  syntonin  or  some 
coagulable  proteid  present  by  first  neutralizing  and  then  coagulating  by 
heat.  The  neutral  filtrate  is  saturated  with  NaCI,  which  precipitates  a 
mixture  of  primary  albumoses.  This  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  saturated 
NaCl  solution,  pressed  and  dissolved  in  dilute  salt  solution.  An  insoluble 
residue  remains,  which  is  called  dysalbumose.  The  solution  of  the  primary 
albumoses  is  repeatedly  and  completely  dialyzed.  Heteroalbumose  separates 
out,  while  the  protalbumose  remains  in  solution  and  may  be  precipitated  by  - 
alcohol.  The  above  filtrate,  which  has  had  the  primary  albumoses  removed 
and  saturated  with  NaCl,  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  has  previoasly 
been  saturated  with  NaCl,  until  no  further  precipitate  occurs.  This  pre- 
cipitate, which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  primary  and  secondary  albumoses,  is 
filtered  off,  the  filtrate  freed  from  salt  by  dialysis,  and  the  deuteroalbu- 
mose  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The  various  albumoses  may 
also  be  precipitated  from  the  origind  solution  by  ammonium  sulphate, 
dissolved  in  water  and  freed  from  ammonium  sulphate  by  means  of  dialysis, 
and  then  separated  as  above  described. 

KUhne  and  Chittenden,  cited  in  foot-note,  page  86 ;  also  by  Herth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  1,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chem..  Bd.  5;  Maly,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  9,  12. 
Henninger,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  86;  SchrOtter,  1.  c;  Paal,  1.  c. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  Berlin,  1881 ;  Ktthne,  1.  c;  Henninger,  1.  c;  Hof- 
meister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

«  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

'  Maly,  1.  c;  Herth,  1.  c;  Loew,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  31;  Griessmayer,  see  Maly's. 
Jahresb..  Bd.  14,  S.  26. 
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In  the  eeparatioa  of  primary  albumoses  from  the  secondary,  as  well  as  ia 
the  separation  of  the  different  deuteroalbnmoses,  we  can  make  use  of  frac- 
tional precipitation  with  ammonium  pulphate  as  suggested  by  Pick.  Umber  ' 
has  investigated  the  proteid-like  cleavage  products  obtained  od  the  pepsin 
digestion  of  ovalbumin,  seralbumin,  and  serglobulin  by  Pick's  methods 
F.  Ai.£XAND£R*  has  done  the  same  for  casein.  The  usefulness  of  this 
method  has  been  established,  and  though  certain  differences  of  the  various 
proteids  appear,  still  we  always  obtain  an  equal  number  of  cleavage  products,, 
which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  first  fraction  contains  the  primary  albumoses,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  fractions  the  various  deuteroalbumoses,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  two  different  peptones.  Casein  gave  only  veiy  little  heteroalbumose 
and  then  a  peptone.  S.  Frankel,'  in  the  preparation  of  pure  deutero- 
albumoses,  first  removes  the  primary  albumoses  by  precipitation  with  copper 
sulphate.  Muller*  separates  the  albumoses  from  the  peptones  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  30^  ferric  chloride  solution  and  the 
addition  of  alkali  until  the  reaction  is  only  faintly  acid.  The  filtrate  from 
the  voluminous  precipitate  is  treated  with  zinc  carbonate  and  filtered  after 
thorough  stirring.  The  filtrate  is  generally  free  from  albumoses.  Only  in 
solutions  of  Witte's  peptone  was  it  necessary  to  concentrate  the  filtrate  to 
i— ^  its  volume  and  adding  a  little  more  ferric  chloride  and  zinc  carbonate 
to  free  the  solution  from  remaining  traces  of  albumoses. 

In  the  preparation  of  true  peptone  we  make  use  of  a  prolonged  pepsin 
digestion,  but  much  quicker  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  trypsin 
digestion.  The  albumoses  must  be  eni;irely  removed,  which  is  done  by 
alternately  precipitating  in  acid,  neutral  and  alkaline  solution,  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  According  to  Kuhne  *  w^  proceed  in  the  following 
way:  The  sufficiently  dilute  and  neutral  solution  (free  from  albuminates 
and  co^ulable  proteids)  is  first  precipitated,  while  boiling  hot,  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  On  cooling  the  precipitated  albumoses  and  crystal- 
lized salt  are  removed  by  filtration  and  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling,  made 
strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  again  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Remove  precipitate 
by  filtration  when  cold,  heat  the  filtrate  again  until  all  odor  of  ammonia  is 
expelled,  saturate  with  ammonium  sulphate  while  hot,  and  acidify  with 
acetic  acid  and  filter  on  cooling. 

The  filtrate  is  freed  from  a  great  part  of  the  salt  by  strongly  concentrat- 
ing the  liquid,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  removing  the  salt  by  filtration. 
Another  large  portion  of  the  salt  may  be  removed  from  this  filtrate  by  the 
carefnl  fractional  precipitation  with  alcohol,  which  yields  an  alcoholic  solu- 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 
«  Jbid.,  Bd.  25,  8.  411. 

*  Pick.  1.  c;  Frftnkel.  Monatabefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29. 
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tion  rich  in  peptone  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  ammoniam  salt.  This 
solation  is  boiled  to  remove  the  alcohol,  and  then  boiled  with  barium  car- 
bonate to  remove  the  ammonium  sulphate.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from 
excess  of  barium  by  the  careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This 
filtrate,  which  must  not  contain  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  now  concen- 
trated and  the  peptone  precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol. 

Frankel  has  suggested  another  method  which  is  dependent  upou  the  solubility  of 
the  peptones  in  alcpupl!  Baumann  and  Bomer  *  precipitate  the  albumoses  by  zinc 
sulphate. 

For  the  detection  of  albumoses  and  peptones  in  animal  fluids  we  proceed 
as  follows,  according  to  Devoto:  The  coagulable  proteids  are  removed  by 
prolonged  heating,  the  solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  True 
peptones  (besides  deuteroalbumose  not  precipitated)  may  be  detected  in  the 
cold  filtrate  by  means  of  the  biuret  test.  The  remaining  albumoses  are 
contained  in  the  mixture  of  precipitate  and  salt  crystals  collected  on  the 
filter.  The  albumoses  are  dissolved  from  this  mixture  by  washing  with 
water,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  wash-water  by  means  of  the  biuret  test. 
According  to  Halliburton  and  Colls'  traces  of  albumoses  may  be 
formed  in  this  method  by  the  prolonged  heating.  As  the  best  method  they 
suggest  either  the  precipitation  of  the  native  proteids  by  the  addition  of 
lOj^  trichloracetic  acid  solution  or  making  the  native  proteids  insoluble  by 
the  continuous  action  of  alcohol.  The  last  method  is  not  quite  applicable 
to  blood-serum,  as  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment,  which  also  gives  the  biuret 
test,  is  not  made  insoluble  by  this  procedure. 

If  a  solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
biuret  test,  it  must  first  be  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated 
caustic-soda  solution,  keeping  the  solution  cold,  and  after  the  sodium 
sulphate  has  settled  the  liquid  is  treated  with  a  2^  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  drop  by  drop. 

The  biuret  test  (colorimetric)  &nd  the  polariscopic  method  have  been 
used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  albumoses  and  peptones.  These 
methods  do  not  yield  exact  results. 

Coagulated  Proteids.  Proteids  may  be  converted  into  the  coagulated 
condition  by  different  means:  by  heating  (see  page  25),  by  the  action  of 
.jl^ohol,  especially  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  by  prolonged  shaking 
their  solutions  (Hamsdex  *),  and  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  conversion  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin  (Chapter  VI),  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  The 
nature  of  the  processes  which  take  place  during  coagulation  is  unknown. 
The  coagulated  albuminous  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  in  neutral  salt 
solutions,  and  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  at  normal  temperature.  They  are 
dissolved  and  converted  into  albuminates  by  the  action  of  less  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies,  especially  on  heating. 

Coagulated  proteids  seem  also  to  occur  in  animal  tissues.     We  find,  at 

1  Frflukel,  1.  c,  Zur  Eenntnfss,  etc.;  BOmcr,  Chem.  Centralbl.  1898,  1    S.  640. 
*  Devoto.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15 ;  Halliburton  and  Colls,  Journ.  of  Path, 
and  Bact.,  1895. 

»  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894.  - 
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least  in  many  organs  sach  aa  tlie  liver  and  other  glands,  proteids  which  are 
not  Bolnble  in  water,  dilate  salt  solutions,  or  very  dilute  alkalies,  and  only 
dissolve  after  being  modified  by  strong  alkalies.  ^ 

Appendix. 

Vegetable  Proteids.  Vegetable  proteids  seem  to  have  the  same  essential 
properties  as  the  animal  proteids,  and  the  three  chief  groups  of  native 
proteids  occur  in  the  plants  as  well  as  the  animal  organism.  We  recognize 
the  following  as  vegetable  proteids:  albumins^  globulins  (phytovitellin, 
vegetable  myosin,  paraglobulin),  and  nucleoalbiimins  (pea-legumin).  Be- 
sides these  a  special  group  of  coagulated  proteids,  so-called  gluten  proteins, 
occur,  which  are  partly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  seems  that  too  much  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  solubilities  of  the  vegetable  proteids,  and  more 
exhaustive  investigations  seem  to  be  necessary.' 

Poisonous  Proteids.  Attention  was  called  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  fact 
that  high  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  microbes,  can  produce  proteids 
having  specific,  sometimes  intense,  poisonous  action. 

We  know  very  little  positively  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  proteids. 
Those  which  have  been  isolated  belong  to  certain  of  the  proteid  groups — 
some  are  albumins,  others  globulins  or  compound  proteids,  and  the  majority 
seem  to  be  albumoses — still  little  is  known  in  regard  to  their  chemical 
nature.  From  a  chemical  standpoint  we  do  not  differentiate  between  a 
poisonous  and  a  harmless  proteid ;  for  example,  between  a  poisonous  and  a 
non-poisonous  globulin.  The  fundamental  question  whether  those  that 
have  been  isolated  as  poisonous  proteids  are  really  poisonous  or  not,  or 
whether  they  consist  of  a  harmless  proteid  contaminated  with  a  poisonous 
substance,  cannot  be  considered  as  settled. 

Carnic  acid,  which  is  considered  as  identical  with  antipeptone,  stands  in 
close  relationship  to  the  so-called  true  peptones. 

Carnic  Acid.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Siegfried,  was  first  obtained  as 
a  CiOivage  product  of  phospho-carnicacid  occurring  in  muscles  (see  Chapter 
XI).  Carnic  acid  is  produced  from  the  proteid,  according  to  Siegfried,  . 
nnder  the  same  conditions  as  antipeptone,  with  which  Balke  '  considers  it 
identical  (see  page  35).  It  is  a  monobasic  acid  with  the  formula 
C„H,,N,0^.  It  is  split  into  lysin,  lysatin,  and  ammonia  by  15^  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  130°  C,  which  seems  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  low 
molecular  weight  of  the  acid  and  the   presence  of  only  three  atoms   of 

^  See  Kjeldahl :  UDders(5gel8er  over  de  optiske  Forhold  bos  iiogle  Planteseggebvide- 
fltoffer.  Forhaodlinger  ved  de  skandinnviske  Naturforskeres  14.  MOde.  EjObon- 
faavn.  1892. 

'  Siegfried,  Du  Bois-ReymoDd's  Arcb.,  1894,  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem  .  Bd. 
21 ;  Balke.  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 
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nitrogen  in  the  molecule.  On  the  oxidation  of  the  bariam  salt  by  barium 
permanganate  oxycarnic  acid,  with  the  formnla,  C,,H^,N,0,j ,  is  obtained, 
which  is  derived  from  three  molecules  of  carnic  acid  with  the  elimination 
of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Carnic  acid  is  an  extremely  hygroscopic  substance,  being  very  soluble  in 
water.  It  also  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  and  separates  out  as  undefined 
crystalline  plates  on  cooling.  It  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  an  additional 
product  with  the  formula  0^,11, ^NjO^.HCl,  and  also  yields  salts  with  several 
metals.  Among  the  salts  the  silver  salt  with  42.6^  silver  is  of  special 
importance.  This  acid  acts  like  antipeptone  towards  most  precipitants  and, 
like  this,  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  methods  of  prepaiing  caiuic  ucid  from  pioteids  are  the  same  as  the  methods  of 
prepjaring  pure  antipeptones  in  tryptic  digestion.  According  to  Sieopried  carnic  add  is 
obtained  from  meat  extract  in  the  following  way:  The  extract  free  from  proteids  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia.  The  phoi^phocurnic  acid  ia 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  an  iron  combination,  carniferrin,  by  ferric  chloride.  This 
camiferrin  is  decomposed  at  50**  by  barium  hydrate,  filtered,  the  excess  of  barium  re* 
moved  from  the  filtrate  bv  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  concentrated  and  precipitated  with 
alcohol.    The  acid  is  purified  by  re|)eated  resolution  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

II.  Compound  Proteids. 

With  this  name  ^e  designate  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  more  complex 
than  the  simple  proteids  and  which  yield  as  nearest  splitting  products 
simple  proteids  on  one  side  and  non-proteid  bodies,  such  as  coloring  matters^ 
carbohydrates,  xanthin  bodies,  etc.,  on  the  other.' 

The  compound  proteids  known  at  the  present  time  are  divided  into 
three  chief  groups.  These  groups  are  the  hcBmoglobiyis,  the  glycoproteids^ 
and  the  nucleoproteids.  The  haemoglobins  will  be  treated  of  in  a  following 
chapter  (Chapter  VI),  on  the  blood. 

Olycoproteids  are  those  compound  proteids  which  on  decomposition 
yield  a  proteid  on  one  side  and  a  carbohydrate  or  derivatives  of  the  same  on 
the  other,  but  no  xanthin  bodies.  Some  glycoproteids  are  free  from  phos- 
phorus (mucin  substances,  chondroproteids,  and  hyalogens),  and  some 
contain  phosphorus  (phosphoglycoproteids). 

Mucin  Substances.  We  designate  as  mucins  colloid  substances  whose 
solutions  are  mucilaginous  and  thready,  and  which  when  treated  with  acetic 
»X5id  give  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and  on  boiling  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  yield  a  substance  capable  of  reducing  copper  oxyhydrate. 
This  last-mentioned  fact,  which  was  first  observed  by  Eiciiwald,'  differen- 
tiates mucins  from  other  bodies  which  have  long  been  mistaken  for  it  and 
which  have  similar  physical  properties.     On  the  other  band,  bodies  whose 


*  Hoppe-Seyler  has  given  the  name  prot&ide  to  these  compound  proteids.  but  as  this 
term  is  misleading  in  English  we  do  not  use  it  in  English  classifications  in  this  sens& 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u  Pharm..  Bd.  184. 
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physical  properties  differ  from  it,  bat  which  give  a  reducible  sabstance  on 
boiiiug  Mrith  dilate  mineral  acids,  have  also  been  designated  as  macins. 

The  different  bodies  characterized  as  macin  sabstances  correspond,  first, 
either  to  true  mucins^  or,  second,  to  mucoids  or  mucinoidSy  or  third  to 
chondroproteids. 

All  mucin  sabstances  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
oxygen.  Compared  with  albuminous  bodies  they  contain  less  nitrogen  and, 
as  a  rule,  considerably  less  carbon.  As  immediate  decomposition  products 
they  yield  albuminous  bodies  on  one  side  and  carbohydrates  or  acids  allied 
thereto  on  the  other.  On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  all  give  a 
reducing  substance. 

The  true  mucins  are  characterized  by  their  natural  solution,  or  one 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  a  trace  of  alkali,  being  mucilaginous,  thread-like, 
and  giving  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  acid. 
The  mucoids  do  not  show  these  physical  properties  and  have  other  solubili- 
ties aud  precipitation  properties.  As  we  have  intermediate  steps  between 
different  albuminous  bodies,  so  also  we  have  such  between  true  mucins  and 
mucoids,  and  a  sharp  line  between  these  two  groups  cannot  be  drawn. 

True  mucins  are  secreted  by  the  larger  mucous  glands,  by  certain 
mucous  membranes,  also  by  the  skin  of  snails  and  other  animals.  True 
mucin  also  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  and  navel-cord.  Sometimes,  as 
in  snails  and  in  the  membrane  of  the  frog-egg  (Giacosa  '),  a  mother- 
substance  of  mucin,  a  mucinogen,  has  been  found  which  may  be  converted 
into  mucin  by  alkalies.  Mucoid  substances  are  found  in  cartilage,  certain 
<;yst8,  in  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens,  white  of  egg,  and  in  certain  ascitic 
fluids.  As  the  mucin  question  has  been  very  little  studied,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  impossible  to  give  any  positive  statements  in  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  mucins  and  mucoids,  especially  as  without  doubt  in  many 
cases  non-mucinous  substances  have  been  described  as  mucins.  So  much  is 
sure,  that  mucins  or  nearly  related  bodies  occur  widely  diffused  in  the 
organism  in  certain  tissues.  From  their  decomposition  products  we  derive 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  cleavage  of  carbo- 
hydrates or  kindred  bodies  (glycuronic  acid)  from  other  complex  groups. 

True  Mucins.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  a  few  mucins 
in  a  pure  and  unchanged  condition  due  to  the  reagents  used.  The  elemen- 
tary analyses  of  these  mucins  have  given  the  following  results: 

C           H  N  S           O 

Mucin  from  snail  50.32  6.84  13.65  1.75  27.44  (Hammarsten) 

Mucin  from  tendon 48.80  6.44  11.75  0.81  82.70  (Loebisch) 

Mucin  from  submaxillary....  48.84  6.80  12.32  0.84  31.20  (Hammarsten) 

The  mucin  of  the  snail-skin,  which  stands  closest  to  keratin,  contains 
more  sulphur  than  the  other  mucins.     The  same  is  true  for  the  mucin 

'  2^!tscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6<1.  7 ;  also  Hammarsteu,  PflUger's  Archiv,  Bd.  86. 
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obtained  from  the  Achilles  tendon  of  oxen  as  prepared  by  Ghittekdek  and 
GiES,*  which  contains  on  an  average  2.33^  salphnr.  The  sulphur  is,  at 
least  in  certain  mucins,  partly  split  oft  by  alkali,  and  in  others  not. 

By  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  mucin  a  carbohydrate,  animal 
gum  (Laxdwehr),  is  split  off.  This  has  not  been  substantiated  by  other 
investigators  such  as  Folik  and  F.  Muller.'  Instead  of  a  non-nitrogenous 
gum  a  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  was  obtained. 

On  boiling  mucin  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  acid  albuminate  and  bodies 
similar  to  albnmose  or  peptone  are  obtained,  besides  a  reducing  substance. 
MCller  obtained  25-32^  reducing  substance  on  boiling  the  mucus  from 
the  respiratory  organs  with  3*^  sulphuric  acid.  He  also  prepared  a  crystal- 
line phenylhydrazine  combination  therefrom  having  a  melting-point  of 
198^  C.  and  differing  in  other  regards  from  glucosazon.  Ue  considers  it 
as  an  osazon  of  a  hexose  which  he  calls  mucose,  MCller  coald  not  prepare 
the  sugar  itself,  but  obtained  a  crystalline  substance  containing  6.4^  K  and 
considered  as  mucosamin.  Jazewitz'  could  not  obtain  any  sugar  from 
mucin  but  an  osazon  melting  at  185"^  C.  and  a  mucosamin.  Muller^  by 
a  different  and  better  method  has  obtained  a  benzoyl  combination,  and  then 
from  this  a  crystalline  hydrochloric  acid  combination  of  its  mucosamin,  by 
boiling  mucin  with  acids.  The  crystallographic  researches,  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  its  optical  rotation,  show  so  much  to  the  identity  of  this 
combination  with  chitasamin  hydrochloride  that  Muller  considers  the 
name  mucosamin  unnecessary.  The  osazon  obtained  from  this  combination 
differs,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  glucosazon  in  the  following:  It  melts  at 
192  to  196**,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  Isevo-rotatory.  According 
to  £.  Fischer,  who  has  investigated  it,  it  is  not  identical  with  glucosazon, 
but  seems  rather  to  be  gahctosazon.  On  boiling  mucins  with  hydrochloric 
acid  acetic  acid  may  also  be  split  off,  and  indeed  i-1  molecule  for  each 
molecule  of  reducing  substance.  By  the  action  of  stronger  acids  we  obtain 
among  other  bodies  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  levulinic  acid.  Certain  macins,  as 
the  submaxillary  mucin,  are  easily  changed  by  very  dilute  alkalies,  as  lime- 
water,  while  others,  such  as  tendon-mucin,  are  not  affected.  If  a  strong 
caustic-alkali  solution,  as  a  5^  KOH  solution,  is  allowed  to  act  on  submaxil- 
lary mucin,  we  obtain  alkali  albuminate,  bodies  similar  to  albnmose  and 
peptone,  and  one  or  more  substances  of  an  acid  reaction  and  with  strong 
reducing  powers. 

*  Hammarsteii,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  86.  nnd  Zeitscbr.  f.  physlol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  12; 
Loebisch.  ibid,,  Bd.  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Gies,  Journ.  of  Expt.  Med.,  Vol.  1. 

*  Landwehr,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  8,  9  ;  also  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  89 
and  40 ;  Folin,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Td.  28 ;  Fr.  Muller,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Gesell- 
£ch.  zur  BefOrd.  d.  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1896. 

'  Muller,  1.  c;  Jazewitz,  Arcli.  d.  scien.  biol.  do  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  6. 
'  Sitzungsber.  zur  BefOrd.  d.  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1898. 
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Iq  one  or  the  other  respect  the  different  macins  act  somewhat  differently. 
For  example,  the  snail  and  tendon  mucins  are  insoluble  in  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  while  the  mucin  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
the  navel-cord  are  soluble.  Tendon-mucin  becomes  flaky  with  acetic  acid^ 
while  the  other  mucins  are  precipitated  in  more  or  less  fibrous,  tough 
masses.     Still  all  the  mucins  have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

In  the  dry  state  mucin  forms  a  white  or  yellowish-gray  powder.  When 
moist  it  forms,  on  the  contrary,  flakes  or  yellowish-white  tough  lumps  or 
masses.  The  mucins  are  acid  in  reaction.  They  give  the  color  reactions  of 
die  albuminous  bodies.  They  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  may  give  a 
neutral  solution  with  water  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali.  Such  a 
Bolution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  while  acetic  acid  gives,  at  the  normal 
temperature  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
If  5-10^  NaCl  be  added  to  a  mucin  solution,  this  can  now  be  carefully 
nidified  with  acetic  acid  without  giving  a  precipitate.  Such  acidified  solu- 
tions are  copiously  precipitated  by  tannic  acid ;  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
?hey  give  no  precipitate,  but  on  sufficient  concentration  they  become  thick 
or  viscous.  A  neutral  solution  of  mucin-alkali  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
;n  the  presence  of  neutral  salts;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  several  metallic 
salts.  If  mucin  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid 
of  about  2^,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  a  yellowish  or  dark  brown  and 
reduces  copper  oxyhydrate  from  alkaline  solutions. 

The  mucin  most  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities  is  the  submaxillary 
mucin,  which  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way :  The  filtered  watery 
extract  of  the  gland,  free  from  form-elements  and  as  colorless  as  possible,  is 
treated  with  25^  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  liquid  contains  1.5  p.  m. 
HCl.  On  the  addition  of  the  acid  the  mucin  is  immediately  precipitated, 
but  dissolves  on  stirring.  If  this  acid  liquid  is  immediately  diluted  with 
2-3  Tols.  of  water,  the  mucin  separates  and  may  be  purified  by  redissolving 
in  1-5  p.  m.  acid,  and  diluting  with  water  and  washing  therewith.  The 
mucin  of  the  navel-cord  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.^  The  tendon- 
mucin  is  prepared  from  tendons  which  have  first  been  freed  from  proteid 
by  common-salt  solution  and  water.  They  are  extracted  with  one  half 
saturated  lime-water,  jthe  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
precipitate  purified  by  redissolving  in  dilute  alkali  or  lime-water,  precipitat- 
ing with  acid,  and  washing  with  water  (Rollett,  Loebisch,  Chittenden, 
and  GiEs).'     Lastly,  the  mucins  are  treated  with  alcohol  aud  ether. 

Mucoids  or  Mucinoids.  In  this  group  we  must  include  those  non- 
phosphorized  glycoproteids  which  are  neither  true  mucins  nor  chondro- 
proteids  even  though  they  show  amongst  themselves  such  a  difference  in 
behavior  that  they  can  be  divided  into  several  sub-groups  of  mucinoids. 
To  the  mucinoids  belong  pseudomuciriy  the  probably  related  body  colloidy 

>  The  aiitbor  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  pure,  so  tbe  analyis  is  not  given  in 
the  previous  table  of  tbe  mucins. 

*  Rollett,  Wieu.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  89,  Abth.  2  ;  Loebiscli,  Chittenden  and  Gies.  1.  c. 
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ovomucoid^  and  other  bodies,  which  on  account  of  their  differences  will  be 

best  treated  of  indiyidually  in  their  respective  chapters. 

Hyalogeni.  IJDder  tliis  name  Erukenbbro  *  has  designated  a  number  of  differing 
bodies,  wliicb  are  characterized  by  the  following :  By  tbe  action  of  alkalies  they  change, 
with  tbe  splitting  off  of  sulphur  and  some  nitrogen,  into  soluble  nitrogenlzed  products 


called  by  him  ?iyalines  and  which  yield  a  pure  caibohydnite  by  further  decomposition. 
ad    *  "  '  *     ' -       • 

«dible  swailow's-nest,   membranin*  of  Debcembt's    membrane    and  of    the   capsule 


We  tiuol  that  very  heterogeneous  substances  iire  included  in  these  groups.    Certain 
of  these  hyalogens  seem  undoubtedly  to  be  glycoproteids.    Neaasin*  of  the  Chinese 


of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  apirograpJiin  *  of  the  skeletal  tissue  of  the  worm  Spirogi*aphis 
seem  to  act  as  such.  Others  on  the  contrary,  such  as  hyalin  *  of  the  walls  of  hydatid 
cysts,  onuphin  *  from  the  tubes  of  Onuphis  tubicola,  seem  not  to  be  compound  proteids. 
The  so-called  mucin  of  the  Tioloihures,'^  and  ehondrann*  of  Ihe  sponge,  Chondrosia  reni- 
formis.  and  others  uuxy  also  be  classed  with  the  hyalogens.  As  the  various  bodies  desig- 
nated by  EIrukbnbbrg  as  hyalogens  are  very  dissimilar,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to 
arrange  these  in  special  groups. 

Chondroproteids  are  snch  glycoproteids  which  as  closest  cleavage 
products  yield  proteid  and  an  ethereal  snlpharic  acid  containing  carbo- 
hydrate, chondroitin'Sulphuric  add,  Chondroinucoid^  occurring  in  cartilage 
is  the  best  example  of  this  group.  Amyloid  occurring  under  pathological 
conditions  also  belongs  to  this  group.  On  account  of  the  property  of 
chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  of  precipitating  proteid  it  is  also  possible  that 
tinder  certain  circumstances  combinations  of  this  acid  with  proteid  may  be 
precipitated  from  the  urine  and  be  considered  as  chondroproteids. 

Ghondromucoid  has  greatest  interest  as  a  constituent  of  cartilage,  and  on 
this  account  this  body  and  also  its  cleavage  product,  chondroi tin-sulphuric 
acid,  will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  cartilage  (Chapter  X).  On  the 
contrary,  amyloid,  which  has  always  been  treated  of  in  connection  with  the 
protein  substances,  will  be  described  here. 

Amyloid,  so  called  by  Virchow,  is  a  protein  substance  appearing  under 
pathological  conditions  in  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  as  infiltrations;  and  ini  serous  membranes  as  granules  with  con- 
centric layers.  It  probably  also  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  certain  prostate 
calculi.  The  chondroproteid  occurring  under  physiological  conditions  in 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  perhaps,  according  to  Krawkow,  very  nearly 
related  to  the  amyloid  substance  even  if  not  identical. 

Amyloid  was  first  prepared  pure  recently  by  Krawkow."    The  sub- 


»  Verb.  d.  physik.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Worzburg,  1888 ;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  22. 

*  Erukenberg.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

» C.  Th.  MOrner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

«  Erukenberg,  WUrzburg,  Yerhandl.  1888  ;  also  Zeitachr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

*  A.  LOcke,  Yirchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  19  ;  also  Erukenberg,  Vergleichende  pbysioL 
Stud.,  Series  1  and  2.  1881. 

*  Bchmiedeberg,  Mitth.  aus  d.  zool.  Stat,  zu  Neapel,  Bd.  8, 1882. 
'  Hilger,  PflUger's  Archiv.  Bd.  8. 

*  Erukenberg.  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40,  which  also  contains  tbe  older  literature. 
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stance  prepared  by  him  contained  C  48.86-50.38;  H  6.65-7.02;  N  13.79- 
14.07;  and  S  2.65-2.89^.  Phosphoras  does  not  occur  in  the  pure  sub- 
stance. It  splits,  by  the  action  of  alkali,  into  proteid  and  chondroitin- 
snlphnric  acid  (see  Chapter  X)  and  according  to  Krawkow  is  therefore 
perhaps  an  ester-like  combination  of  this  acid  with  proteid. 

Amyloid  is  an  amorphous  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  dilute  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  alkali  with  decomposition.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing  substance. 
It  is  not  dissolved  by  gastric  juice.  It  is  nevertheless  changed  so  that  it  is 
soluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  while  the  genuine  typical  amyloid  is  insoluble 
therein.  Amyloid  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  the  reactions  of 
MiLLOX  and  Adamkiewicz.  Its  most  important  property  is  its  behavior 
with  certain  coloring  matters.  It  is  colored  reddish  brown  or  a  dingy 
violet  by  iodine;  a  violet  or  blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid;  red  by 
metbylaniline  iodide,  especially  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid;  and  red  by 
aniline  green.  Of  these  color  reactions  those  with  aniline  dyes  are  the  most 
important.  The  iodine  reaction  appears  less  constant  and  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  amyloid.  The  color  reactions 
are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  com- 
ponent. 

The  preparation  of  amyloid  may  be  performed  as  follows  according  to 
Krawkow:  The  finely  divided  mass  of  organ  is  exhausted  first  with  water 
and  then  with  dilute  ammonia,  which  leaves  the  insoluble  amyloid  and 
removes  the  free  or  the  combined  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  besides  other 
substances.  The  product,  after  being  washed  with  water,  is  digested  with 
pepsin  for  several  days  at  38**  C.  The  residue,  after  washing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia,  filtered,  again 
precipitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved,  if  necessary,  in 
ammonia,  precipitated  a  second  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with 
water,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  baryta-water,  which  leaves  the  nucleins 
undissolved,  and  the  barium  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Fhotphoglyooproteidfl.  This  group  includes  the  pbosphorized  elycoproteids.  They 
jielil  DO  xaothio  substauces  (nucleio  bases)  as  cleavage  products.  They  are  not  nucleo- 
proteids  and  therefore  they  must  not  be  considered  together  with  the  glyconucleopro- 
leids  (nucleoglycoprotelds)  or  mistaken  for  them.  On  pepsin  digestion  they  may  liiie 
certain  nucleoalbumins  yield  pseudouuclein,  but  they  differ  from  the  nucleoalbumins 
in  that  they  yield  a  reducing  substance  on  boiling  with  dilute  acid.  They  differ  from 
the  glyconucleoproteids  in  that  they  do  not,  as  above  mentioned,  yield  any  xanthin 
bodi». 

Only  two  pbosphorized  glycoproteids  are  known  at  the  present  time,  namely,  ich- 
thuUn,  occurring  in  carp  eggs  and  studied  by  Waltbr  ^  and  which  was  considered  as  a 
vitellio  for  a  time.  Ichthulin  has  the  following  composition:  C  58.52;  U  7.71 ;  N  15.64; 
8  0.41 ;  P  0.43 ;  FeOAO%.  In  regard  to  solubilities  it  is  similar  to  a  globulin.  Walter 
\mb  prepared  a  reducing  substance  from  the  parauuclein  of  ichthulin  which  gave  a  very 
crysUlllne  combination  with  phenylhydrazin. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16. 
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Another  pbosphoglycoproteid  is  IielicoproUid,  obtained  by  the  author*  from  ibe 
glands  of  the  snail  Helix  pomatia.  It  has  the  following  composition:  0  46.99;  H  6.78; 
N  6.08 ;  S  0.62  ;  P  0.475^.  It  is  converted  into  a  gummy,  Isevo-rotatory  carbohydrale, 
called  animal  nnisirin,  by  the  action  of  alkalies.  On  boiling  with  an  acid  it  yields  u 
dextro-rotatory,  reducing  substance. 

Nucleoproteids.  With  this  name  we  designate  those  compoand  proteids 
which  yield  true  nncleins  (see  Chapter  V)  on  pepsin  digestion  and  those 
which  yield,  besides  proteids,  zanthin  bodies  or  so-called  naclein  bases 
(parin  baseu)  on  boiling  with  dilate  mineral  acids. 

The  nacleoproteids  seem  to  be  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  body. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  cell-nuclei,  but  they  also  often  occur  in  the  proto-^ 
plasm.  They  may  pass  into  the  animal  fluids  on  the  destruction  of  the 
cells,  hence  nucleoproteids  have  also  been  found  in  blood-serum  and  other 
fluids. 

They  may  be  considered  as  combinations  of  a  proteid  nucleus  with  a  side 
chain,  which  Kossel  calls  the  prostetic  group.  This  side  chain,  which 
contains  the  phosphorus,  may  be  split  off  as  nucleic  acid  (see  Chapter  Y)  on 
treatment  with  alkali.  As  we  have  several  nucleic  acids,  it  follows  that  we 
must  have  different  nucleoproteids,  depending  upon  the  nucleic  acid  united 
with  the  proteid.  Certain  nucleic  acids  contain  a  readily  split  off  sugar 
(pentoses  or  hexoses),  others  on  the  contrary  not.  In  the  first  case  we 
obtain  from  the  corresponding  nucleoproteid  a  reducing  sugar  on  boiling 
with  dilate  mineral  acid,  while  in  the  other  case  this  is  not  possible.  This 
different  behavior  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  special  group  of  nucleoproteids, 
the  glyconucleoproteids  or  nucleoglycoproteids.  Such  glyconucleoproteids 
occur  in  yeast-cells,  in  the  pancreas,  and,  as  it  appears,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  animal  organism. 

The  native  nucleoproteids  contain  a  variable  but  not  a  high  percentage 
of  phosphorus,  which  Halliburton'  found  to  vary  between  0.5^  and 
1.6^.  On  heating  their  solutions,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
a  modification  of  the  compound  proteid  takes  place  and  nucleoproteids  of 
strong  acid  character,  poorer  in  proteid  but  richer  in  phosphorus,  are 
formed.  The  native  nucleoproteids  have  faint  acid  properties  and  are  in- 
soluble in  water  but  whose  alkali  combinations  soluble  in  water  split  on 
heating  their  solution  into  coagulated  proteid  and  a  nucleoproteid  rich  in 
phosphorus,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  peptic  digestion  they  yield  so- 
called  true  nuclein.  The  proteid  can  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  its 
alkali  combination,  and  the  precipitate  dissolves  with  more  or  less  readiness 
in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  A  confusion  may  occur  here  with  nucleoalbumins 
and  also  with  mucin  substances.  This  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  warm* 
ing  the  body  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
nearly  neutralizing  the  boiling-hot  fluid  with  barium  "hydrate,  filtering  as 


Hammarsten,  Pflttger'y^^TBd.  86.  *^-U/p^oum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18. 
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quick  as  possible  while  boiling  hot,  sapersatnrating  the  filtrate  with:  am- 
monia, and  then  on  cooling  (when  a  precipitate  consisting  of  gaanin  is 
filtered  off  and  specially  tested)  testing  for  xanthin  bodies  by  an  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate  solution.  Any  precipitate  formed  is  examined  more  closely  by 
the  method  as  given  in  Chapter  V.  The  nucleoproteids  give  the  color  reac- 
tions of  the  proteids. 

The  properties  of  the  various  nucleoproteids  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
various  chapters  which  follow. 

III.  Albumoids  or  Albuminoids. 

Under  this  name  we  collect  into  a  special  group  all  those  protein  bodies 
which  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  although  they 
differ  essentially  among  themselves  and  from  a  chemical  standpoint  do  not 
show  any  radical  difference  from  the  true  proteid  bodies.  The  most  im- 
portant and  abundant  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  group  are  important 
constituents  of  the  animal  skeleton  or  the  cutaneous  structure.  They  occur 
as  a  rule  in  an  insoluble  state  in  the  organism,  and  they  are  distinguished 
in  most  cases  by  a  pronounced  resistance  to  reagents  which  dissolve  proteids^ 
or  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 

The  Keratin  Oroup.  Keratin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  homy 
strncture,  of  the  epidermis,  of  hair,  wool,  of  the  nail,  hoofs,  horns, 
feathers,  of  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  etc.  Keratin  is  also  found  as  neurokeratin 
(K0HNE)  in  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  shell-membrane  of  the  hen's  egg 
seems  also  to  consist  of  keratin,  and  according  to  Neuheister  *  the  organic 
matrix  of  the  egg-shells  of  various  vertebrate  animals  belongs  in  most  cases 
to  the  keratin  group. 

It  seems  that  there  exist  more  than  one  keratin,  and  these  form  a  special 
group  of  bodies.  This  fact,  together  with  the  difficulty  in  isolating  the 
keratin  from  the  tissues  in  a  pure  condition  without  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion, is  sufficient  explanation  for  the  variation  in  the  elementary  composition 
given  below.  As  examples  the  analyses  of  a  few  tissues  rich  in  keratin  and 
of  keratins  are  given  as  follows :  * 
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66.11-58.45 

7.26-8.02 

11.46-14.82 

1.63-2.24  (KbHNE) 

Horij  (average).. 
Tortoise-shell.... 

60.86 

6.94 

8.80 

(HORBACZEWSKI) 

64.89 

6.56 

16.77 

2.22 

19.66  (Mulder) 

Shell-membrane. 

49.78 

6.64 

16.43 

4.25 

22.90  (Lindvall) 

*  KUhne  and  Ewald,  Verh.  d.  naturhlstor.-med.  Verelns  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd. 
1 ;  alBO  KOhue  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26  ;  Neumeister,  iJbid,,  Bd.  81. 

*v.  Laar,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  45; — Mulder,  Versuch  einer  allgenu 
physiol.  Chem.,  Braunschweig,  1844-51 ;  Efihne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26 ;  Hor- 
baczewski,  see  Drechsel  in  Ladenburg's  Handw6rterbuch  d.  Chem.,  Bd.  8 ;  Lindvall, 
Maly's  Jahresbericht,  1881. 
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MoHB  *  has  determined  the  quantity  of  snlphar  in  varions  keratin  sub- 
stances. Salphnr  is  at  least  in  part  in  loose  combination,  and  it  is  partly 
removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (as  snlphides),  or  indeed  in  part  by  boiling 
with  water.  Combs  of  lead  after  long  nsage  become  black,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  salphnr  of  the  hair.  On  heating  keratin  with  water  in 
sealed  tubes  to  a  temperature  of  150"*  to  200**  C.  it  dissolves,  with  the 
elimination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a  non-gelatinizing  liquid 
which  contains  albumose  (called  Jceratinose  by  Krukenberg*)  and  pep- 
tone (?).  Keratin  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  especially  on  heating,  forming, 
besides  alkali  sulphides,  albumoses  and  peptones  (?). 

The  dcomposition  products  of  keratins  are  moreover  the  same  as  the  true 
proteids.  On  boiling  with  acids  we  obtain  besides  leucin  and  tyrosin,  which 
occurs  in  relatively  great  amounts  (1-5^),  aspartic  acid'  and  glutamic 
acid,*  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hedik  *  has  obtained  lysin, 
arginin,  and  a  substance  containing  sulphur,  whose  combination  with  HCl 
has  the  composition  C,^H„N^0„SC1^ ,  from  horn  shavings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  keratins  are  derived  from  the  proteids. 
Drechsel  *  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  keratin  a  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  proteids  is  exchanged  for  sulphur,  and  a  part  of  the  leucin,  or  any 
other  amido-acid,  is  exchanged  for  tyrosin.  Keratin  and  proteids  give  the 
same  decomposition  products,  with  the  exception  that  the  former  gives 
proportionally  a  greater  quantity  of  tyrosin.  Among  the  sulphurized 
cleavage  products  of  keratin  Emherling  found  cystin^  and  Suter*  thio' 
lactic  acid.     Suter  could  not  detect  either  cystin  or  cystein. 

Bodies  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  which  form  intermediate  bodies 
between  coagulated  albumin  and  keratin.  C.  Th.  Morner  "  has  detected 
such  a  body  {albu7noid)  in  the  tracheal  cartilage,  which  forms  a  net-like 
trabecular  tissue.  This  substance  appears  to  be  related  to  the  keratins  on 
account  of  its  solubilities  and  on  the  quantity  of  the  sulpuhur  (which  turns 
lead  black)  it  contains,  while  according  to  its  solubility  in  gastric  juice  it 
must  stand  close  to  the  proteids.  Another  substance,  more  similar  to 
keratin,  forms  the  homy  layer  in  the  gizzard  of  birds.  According  to 
J.  IIedekius  *  this  substance  is  insoluble  in  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice  and 

•  ZtiU(hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

*  Untersuch.  Uber  d.   chem.   Bau  d.  EiweisskOrper.    Sitzungsber.   d.  Jenaischen 
Gesellsch.  f.  3Ied.  u.  Naturwissenich.,  1886. 

»  Krcusler,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  107. 

*  Horbaczewskl,  Sitzuugsber.  d.  k.  k.  Wien.  Akad.  d.  WlRsensch.,  Bd.  80. 

^  Eg],  fysiogr.  Sfillsk.  1  Lund  handlmgar,  Bd.  4;  also  Malj's  Jahresber.,  1898,  and 
ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  20  and  21. 

*  Drechsel  in  Ladenburg's  Handw6rterbuch  d.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 

V  Emmerling,  Ref.  in  Chemiker  Zeitg.,  No.  80,  1894 ;  Suter,  Zeitechr.^.  physioL 
€hem..  Bd.  20. 

•  See  Mal/s  Jahresber.,  1888. 

•  Skan.  Arch.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  8. 
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acts  quite  similar  to  keratin.     It  contains  only  1^  salphnr,  and  yields  on 
decomposition  only  very  little  tyrosin  besides  considerable  leacin. 

Keratin  is  amorphous  or  takes  the  form  of  the  tissnes  from  which  it  was 
prepared.  On  heating  it  decomposes  and  generates  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  On  heating  with  water  to 
150**-200°  C.  it  dissolves.  It  also  dissolves  gradually  in  caustic  alkalies/ 
especially  on  heating.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice  or  by 
trypsin  solutions.  Keratin  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction,  as  well  as  the 
reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  although  not  always  typical. 

In  the  preparation  of  keratin  a  finely  divided  horny  structure  is  treated 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  consecutively  with  diluted  acid,  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  alkaline  trypsin  solution,  and,  lastly,  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Elastin  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  of  higher  animals,  sometimes  in 
such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  a  special  tissue.  It  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  the  cervical  ligament  (ligamentum  nuchse). 

Elastin  is  generally  considered  as  a  sulphur-free  substance.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  Chittenden  and  Hart,  it  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  elastin  does  not  contain  sulphur,  which  is  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
alkali  in  its  preparation.  H.  Schwarz  has  been  able  to  prepare  an  elastin 
containing  stflphur  from  the  aorta  by  another  method,  and  this  sulphur  can 
be  removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  without  changing  the  properties  of 
the  elastin,  and  recently  Zoja,  Hedik,  and  Beroh  '  have  found  that  elastin 
contains  sulphur.  The  most  trustworthy  analyses  of  elastin  from  the  cervical 
ligament  (Nos.  1  and  2)  and  from  the  aorta  (No.  3)  have  given  the  follow- 
ing results : 

:j  H  N  S  O 

(HORBACZEWSKI)* 

(Chittenden  and  Hart) 
(H.  Schwarz) 

Zoja  found  0.276j^  sulphur  and  16.96j^  nitrogen  in  elastin.  Hedin" 
and  Bergh  found  different  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  elastin,  depending  upon 
whether  Horbaczewski's  or  Schwarz 's  method  was  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. In  the  first  case  they  found  15.44^  nitrogen  and  0.55j^  sulphur,  and 
in  the  other  14.67^  nitrogen  and  0.66<^  sulphur. 

The  cleavage  products  of  elastin  are  the  same  as  for  the  true  proteids, 
with  the  difference  that  glycocoll  but  no  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids  are 
obtained.*  Tyrosin  is  only  obtained  in  small  quantities.  Schwarz  was 
able  to  detect  lysatin   in   the   decomposition  products,  but  Hedin  and 

>  Cbitteoden  and  Hart,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  25 ;  Scliwarz,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  Bd.  18;  Zoja.  ibid,,  Bd.  28  ;  Bergh,  ibid.,  Bd.  25;  Hedin,  ibid, 
*  Horbaczewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6. 
'  See  Drechsel  in  Ladenburg's  HandwOrterbuch,  Bd.  8. 
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Bbrgh  could  not  find  either  lysin  (lysatin)  or  arginin.  On  putrefaction  bj 
auaerobic  micro-organisms  Zoja  found  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  methane, 
mercaptan,  butyric  acid,  yalerianio  acid,  ammonia,  and  possibly  also 
phenylpropionic  acid  and  aromatic  oxyacids.  Indol  and  skatol  have  not 
been  found  in  putrefaction,*  but  Schwarz,  on  the  contrar}%  obtained  indol, 
.skatol,  benzol,  and  phenols,  on  fusing  aorta-elastin  with  caustic  potash. 
On  heating  with  water  in  closed  vessels,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by 
the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes,  the  elastin  dissolves  and  splits  into  two 
chief  products,  called  by  Horbaczewski  heinielastin  and  elaslinpeptone. 
According  to  Chittenden  and  Hart,  these  products  correspond  to  two 
albumoses  designated  by  them  protoelastose  and  deuteroelastose.  The  first 
is  soluble  in  cold  water  and  separates  on  heating,  and  its  solution  is  precipi^ 
tated  by  mineral  acid  as  well  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
The  watery  solution  of  the  other  does  not  become  cloudy  on  heating,  and  is 
not  precipitated  by  the  aboye-mentioned  reagents. 

Pure  dry  elastin  is  a  yellowish-white  powder;  in  the  moist  state  it 
appears  like  yellowish-white  threads  or  membranes.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  shows  a  resistance  against  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  strong  caustic  alkalies  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  only  slowly  at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is 
very  slowly  attacked  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  relatively 
easily  dissolved  on  warming  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Elastins  of  differing 
origins  act  differently  with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  for  in- 
stance, elastin  from  the  aorta  dissolves  readily  therein,  while  elastin  from 
the  ligamentum  nuchse.  at  least  from  old  animals,  dissolves  with  difficulty. 
Elastin  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  responds  to  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  with  Millon's  reagent. 

On  account  of  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  elastin  may  be 
prepared  (best  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae)  in  the  following  way:  First 
boil  with  water,  then  with  1^  caustic  potash,  then  again  with  water,  and 
lastly  with  acetic  acid.  The  residue  is  treated  with  cold  5^  hydrochloric 
Acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  carefully  washed  with  water,  boiled  again  with 
water,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Schwarz  first  incompletely  digested  the  tissues  with  pepsin,  washed 
first  with  soda  solution  and  then  with  water,  and  boiled  lastly  with  water 
until  the  elastic  substance  was  dissolved  away.  The  dried  and  powdered 
substance  is  again  digested  with  gastric  juice  and  treated  as  above,  and  then 
boiled  with  water  until  the  contaminating  reticulin-like  substance  is  com- 
pletely removed. 

Collagen,  or  gelatin-forming  substance,  occurs  very  extensively  in  verte- 
brates.    The  fiesh  of  cephalopods  is  claimed  to  contain  collagen.'     Collagen 

»  Walchli.  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

«  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.    Berlhi,  1877-81.    8.  97. 
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IS  the  chief  constitneDt  of  the  fibrils  of  the  counectiye  tissue  and  (as  ossein) 
of  the  organic  substances  of  the  bonj  structure.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
cartilaginous  tissues  as  chief  constituent,  but  it  is  here  mixed  with  other 
substances,  producing  what  was  formerly  called  chondrigen.  Collagen  from 
different  tisues  has  not  quite  the  same  composition,  and  probably  there  are 
several  varieties  of  collagen. 

By  continuously  boiling  with  water  (more  easily  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  acid)  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin.  Hofmeister'  found  that 
gelatin,  on  being  heated  to  130''  C,  is  again  transformed  into  collagen;  and 
this  last  may  be  considered  as  the  anhydride  of  gelatin.  Collagen  and 
gelatin  have  about  the  same  composition:' 

C  H          N  S-fO 

Collagen 50.75  6.47        17.86  24.92  (Hofmeister) 

Gelatin  (from  hartshorn) 49.81  6.55  *  18.37  25.77  (Mulder) 

Gelatin  (from  bones) 50.00  6  50        17.50  26.00  (Fremy) 

Purified  gelatin 50.14  6.69        18.12  (Paal) 

Gelatin  contains  regularly  small  amounts  of  sulphur  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  gelatins  and  does  not  exist  there  as  an  impurity  from  the 
proteids.  Vak  Name  '  has  obtained  a  gelatin  from  connective  tissue,  which 
had  been  digested  with  an  alkaline  pancreas  extract  (2.5  p.  m.  Na,CO,)  for 
five  days,  which  contained  on  an  average  0.256^  sulphur.  C.  Morneb^ 
has  prepared  a  typical  gelatin,  with  only  0.2ji^  sulphur,  by  extracting  com- 
mercial gelatin  for  several  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash. 

The  decomposition  products  of  collagen  are  the  same  as  those  of  gelatin. 
Gelatin  under  similar  conditions  as  the  proteids  yields  amido-acids,  such  as 
leucin,  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  but  no  tyrosin,  which  is  especially 
important.  It  yields,  on  the  contrary,  large  quantities  of  glycocoll,  to 
which  the  name  gelatin  sugar  is  given  on  account  of  its  sweet  taste.  Lysin 
and  lysatin  have  also  been  obtained  from  gelatin  by  Drechsel  and 
E.  Fischer,  and  arginin  by  Hedin.  *  On  putrefaction  gelatin  yields 
neither  tyrosin,  indol,  nor  skatol,*  in  which  it  differs  from  the  proteids. 
Still  the  aromatic  group  is  not  absent  in  gelatin,  and  it  acts  like  the 
oxidized  proteid,  the  oxyprotsulphonic  acid,  because  it  yields  benzoic  acid 
(Maly'). 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

*  Hofmeister,  1.  c;  Mulder,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  45  •  Fremy,  Jahresber. 
d.  Chem..  1854;  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  25. 

» Jouro.  of  Exp.  Med.,  Vol.  2. 

^  Private  communication  from  MOrner. 

*  See  Drechsel,  Der  Abbau  der  EiweisskOrper.     Du  Bois-Keymond's  Archiv,  1891  ;^ 
Hedin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

*  See  literature  on  the  cleavage  products  of  gelatin  :  Drechsel  in  Ladenburg's  Hand- 
wftrierbuch,  Bd.  8. 

^  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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Collagen  is  insoluble  in  water,  salt  eolations,  dilate  acids,  and  alkalies^ 
but  it  swells  up  in  dilate  acids.  By  continnoas  boiling  with  water  it  is 
converted  into  gelatin.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  jaice  and  also  by  the 
pancreatic  jaice  (trypsin  solation)  when  it  has  previously  been  treated  with 
acid  or  heated  with  water  above  +  70**  C*  By  the  action  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  tannic  acid,  collagen  shrinks  greatly. 
Collagen  treated  by  these  bodies  does  not  putrefy,  and  tannic  acid  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Oelatin  or  glutin  is  colorless,  amorphous,  and  transparent  in  thin  layers. 
It  swells  in  cold  water  without  dissolving.  It  dissolves  in  warm  water, 
forming  a  sticky  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated. The  quantity  of  ash  contained  in  gelatin  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  gelatinization  of  gelatin  solutions,  as  shown  by  0.  Nasse 
and  A.  Kruger,'  namely,  a*  diminished  quantity  of  ash  diminishes  the 
gelatinizing  power. 

Gelatin  solutions  are  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  neither  by  mineral 
acids,  acetic  acid,  alum,  lead  acetate,  nor  mineral  salts  in  general.  A 
gelatin  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide  on  carefully  adding  the  reagent.  Gelatin  solutions  are  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid  in  the  presence  of  salt;  by  acetic  acid  and  common 
salt  in  substance;  mercuric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  HCl  and  NaCl; 
metaphosphoric  acid,  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  the  presence  of  acid;  and 
lastly  by  alcohol,  especially  when  neutral  salts  are  present.  Gelatin  solu- 
tions do  not  diffuse.  Gelatin  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  but  not  Adamkie- 
wicz's.  It  gives  Millon's  reaction  and  the  xanthoproteic  acid  reaction  so 
faintly  that  it  probably  occurs  from  an  impurity  consisting  of  proteids. 
According  to  Morner,  pure  gelatin  gives  a  beautiful  Millon's  reaction,  if 
not  too  much  reagent  is  added.  In  the  other  case  no  reaction  or  only  a 
faint  one  is  obtained. 

By  continuous  boiling  with  water  gelatin  is  converted  into  a  non-gelatin- 
izing modification  called  y^-glutin  by  Nasse.  According  to  Nasse  and 
Kruger  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  hereby  reduced  from  —  167.5**  to 
about  —  136®.'  On  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  dilute  acids,  also  in  the  gastric  or  tryptic  digestion,  the  gelatin  is  trans- 
formed into  gelatin  albumoses,  so-called  gelatoses  and  gelatin  peptones^  which 
diffuse  more  or  less  readily. 

According  to  Hofmeister  two  new  substances,  semiglutin  and  hemi- 
collmy  are  formed.  The  former  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  70-80^  and  is 
precipitated  by  platinum  chloride.     The  latter,  which  is  not  precipitated 

>  Elibne  and  Ewald,  Verb.  d.  naturhisl.  med.  Verein^  in  Heidelberg.  1877,  Bd.  1. 

«  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19. 

•  In  regard  to  ibe  rotation  of  y^-glutin,  see  Framm,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  68. 
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by  platinam  chloride,  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chittendek  and  Solley* 
have  obtained  in  the  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  skproto-  and  a  deutero- 
gelalosCy  besides  some  trae  peptone.  The  elementary  composition  of  the 
gelatoses  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  gelatin.  On  compara- 
tive analyses  of  gelatin,  denterogelatose  and  gelatin  peptone,  Chittenden  ' 
and  his  pnpils  find  nearly  the  same  elementary  composition  for  the  gelatin 
and  gelatose,  while  the  gelatin  peptone  was  about  2^  poorer  in  carbon  and 
about  0.6^  poorer  in  nitrogen  than  the  gelatin.  Paal'  has  prepared 
gelatin  peptone  hydrochlorides  from  gelatin  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Some  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol, 
and  others  insoluble  therein.  The  peptones  obtained  from  these  salts. 
contain  less  carbon  and  more  hydrogen  than  the  glutin  from  which  they 
originated,  showing  that  hydration  has  taken  place.  The  molecular  weight 
of  the  gelatin  peptone  as  determined  by  Paal  by  Raoult's  method  was 
200  to  352,  while  that  for  gelatin  was  878  to  960. 

Collagen  may  be  obtained  from  bones  by  extracting  them  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (which  dissolves  the  earthy  phosphates)  and  then  carefully 
removing  the  acid  with  water.  It  may  be  obtained  from  tendons  by 
extracting  with  lime-water  or  dilute  alkali  (which  dissolve  the  proteids  and 
mucin)  and  then  thoroughly  washing  with  water.  Gelatin  is  obtained  by 
boiling  collagen  with  water.  The  finest  commercial  gelatin  always  contains 
a  little  proteid,  which  may  be  removed  by  allowing  the  finely  divided 
gelatin  to  swell  up  in  water  and  thoroughly  extracting  with  large  quantities 
of  fresh  water.     Then  dissolve  in  warm  water  and  precipitate  with  alcohol. 

Collagen  may  also  be  purified  from  proteids  as  suggested  by  Van  Name 
by  digesting  with  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution  or  by  extracting  the  gelatin 
for  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash,  as  suggested  by  Morner.  The 
typical  properties  of  gelatin  are  not  changed  by  this. 

CliODdrin  or  cartilage  gelatin  is  ool^  a  mixture  of  glutin  with  the  specific  constituents 
of  tbe  cartilage  and  tbelr  transformation  products. 

Beticulin.  The  reticular  tissues  of  the  lymphatic  glands  contain  a 
variety  of  fibres  which  have  also  been  found  by  Mall  in  the  spleen, 
intestinal  mucosa,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  These  fibres  consist  of  a 
special  substance,  reticulin,  investigated  by  Siegfried.^ 

Eeticulin  has  the  following  composition:  C  52.88;  H  6.97;  N  15.63; 
S  1.88;  P  0.34;  ash  2.27.  The  phosphorus  occurs  in  organic  combination. 
It  yields  no  tyrosin  on  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  yields,  on  the 
contrary,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  lysin,  lysatinin,   and  amido- 

»  Hofmeister,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbjsiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  2;  Chittenden  and  Solley,  Journ.  of 
RiysioL,  Vol.  12. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 

*Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  25. 

«Mall,  Abhtfndl.  d.  math^phys.  Elasse  d.  Egl.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wiss.,  1891. 
Siegfried,  Ueber  die  chem.  eigensch.  der  reticulirten  Qewebe.  Habil-Scbrift.  Leipzig, 
1892. 
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» 
valerianic  acid.     On  continnous  boiling  with  water,  or  more  readily  wifA 
dilute  alkalies,  reticulin  is  converted  into  a  body  which  is  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  phosphorus  is  split  off. 

Reticulin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  lime-water,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  dissolved,  after  several  weeks, 
on  standing  with  caustic  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Pepsin  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  trypsin  do  not  dissolve  it.  Reticulin  responds  to  the  biuret, 
xanthoproteic,  and  Adamkiewicz's  reactions,  but  not  with  Millon's 
reagent. 

It  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  according  to  Siegfried:  Digest  intes- 
tinal mucosa  with  trypsin  and  alkali.  Wash  the  residue,  extract  with 
€ther,  and  digest  again  with  trypsin  and  then  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
On  careful  boiling  with  water  the  collagen  present  either  as  contamination 
or  as  a  combination  with  reticulin  is  removed.  The  thoroughly  dried 
residue  consists  of  reticulin. 

Ichthylepidin  is  an  organic  substance,  so  called  by  MOrner,'  which  occurs  with  col- 
lagen in  lishscalcs  and  form  about  ^  of  the  organic  substance  of  the  same.  This 
substance  with  15.9^  nitrogen  and  l.l%^sulpbur  stands  on  account  of  its  properties  rather 
close  to  elastin.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
lies at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  boiling  with  ihese  it  dissolves.  Pepsin  hydro- 
<;hloric  acid,  as  well  ns  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution,  also  dissolve  it.  It  gives  beautiful 
reactions  with  Millon's  reagent,  xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  the  biuret  test.  At  least  a 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkali. 

Skeletins  are  a  number  of  nitrogenized  substances  which   form  the 

skeletal  tissue  of  various  classes  of  invertebrates  so  designated  by  Kruken- 

BERG.'     These   substances  are   chitin^   spongin^    conchiolin,    cornmiy   and 

fibroin  (silk).     Of  these  chitin  does  not  belong  to  the  proteinsubstances, 

and  fibroin  (silk)  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  skeletin.     Only  those  so-called 

skeletins  will  be  given  that  actually  belong  to  the  protein  group. 

Spongin  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  ordinary  sponge.  It  gives  no  gelatin.  On  boil- 
ing with  acids,  according  to  the  older  statements  it  yields  leucin  and  glycocoll  and  no 
tyrosin.  Zalocostab  claims  to  have  found  tyrosin  and  also  butalanin  and  glycalanin 
(CftHijNiOi).  After  Hundeshagbn  had  shown  the  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine 
in  organic  combination  in  difTerent  spouets  and  designated  the  albumoid  containing 
iodine,  iodospongin,  Hahack  ^  lat^r  isolaiea  from  the  ordinary  sponge,  by  cleavage  with 
mineral  acids,  an  iodospongin  which  contained  about  9%  iodine  and  4.5^  sulphur. 
Conddolin  is  found  in  the  shells  of  mussels  and  snails  and  also  in  the  egg-shells  of  these 
animals.  It  yields  leucin  but  no  tyrosin.  The  Byinu  contains  a  substance,  closely 
related  to  conchiolin,  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty.  Comein  forms  the  axial  system  of 
the  Autipathes  and  Gorgonia.  It  gives  leucin  and  a  crystal lizable  substance,  cornicryM" 
tallin.  According  to  Drechsel*  the  axial  system  of  the  gorgonia  cavolini  contain 
nearly  8^  of  the  drv  substance  in  iodine.  The  iodine  occurs  in  organic  combination  with 
a  iodized  albumoid,  gorgonin,  which  is  a  cornein.  Drechsel  obtained  leucin,  tyrosin, 
iysin,  ammonia,  and  an  iodized  amidoacid,  iodogorgonic  acid,  which  has  the  composition  of 
a  monoiodo-amido  butyric  acid,  as  cleavage  products  of  eorgouin.  Ilbroin  and  Serioin 
are  the  two  chief  constituents  of  raw  silk.  By  the  action  of  superheated  water  the  sericin 
dissolves  and  gelatinizes  on  cooling  (silk  gelatin),  while  the  more  difficultly  soluble  fibroin 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

•  Grundzttge  einer  vergl.  Physiol,  d.  thier.  Gerftstsubst.    Heidelberg,  1885. 

*  Zalocostas,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  107  ;  Hundeshagen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1895 ;  Har- 
nack,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

«  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  88. 
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remains  UDdissolved  io  the  shape  of  the  original  fibre.  On  boiling  with  acid  the  fibroin 
jields  alanin  (Wetl  ^),  glycocoll,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  of  tyrosin.  Fibroin  is  dissolved  in  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  explusion  of  \%  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  it  is 
coDTerted  into  another,  nearly  related  substance  called  serieoin  (Wetl).  Sericin  yields 
no  glycocoll,  but  leucin  Bx\i$er\n  (amidoetbylenlactic  acid).  The  composition  of  the 
above-mentioned  bodies  is  as  follows):* 

C            H  N  8            O 

Ck>nchio1in  (from  snail^ggs)  50  92  6.88  17.86  0.81  24.84  (Erukbnbbrg) 

Spougin 46.50  6.80  16.20  0.5  27.60  (Croockkwitt) 

48.75  6.85  16.40  (Pobselt) 

Comein 48.96  5.90  16.81  ....  28.88  (Eruebnberg) 

Fibroin 48.28  6.27  18.81  ....  27.19  (Crabibr) 

"      48.80  6.60  19.20  ....  26.00  (Vignon) 

Sericin 44.82  6.18  18.80  ....  80.20  (Cramer) 

Appendix  to  Chapter  H. 

A.   PBOTAXIHS  AKB  HI8T0N8. 

Protamins.  In  close  relationship  to  the  proteids  stands  a  gronp  of  sub- 
stances, the  protamins,  discovered  by  Miescher,  which  are  designated  by 
KossEL  as  the  simplest  proteids  or  as  the  nncleas  of  the  protein  bodies. 
They  correspond  to  the  proteids  in  that  they  give  the  three  basic  bodies, 
lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin,  on  cleavage  bat  differ  from  the  proteids, 
amongst  other  things,  in  not  yielding  any  amido-acids  as  cleavage  products. 
EuppEL  •  has  found  that  the  watery  extract  of  finely  divided  tubercle  bacilli 
when  faintly  alkaline  or  completely  neutral  has  the  property  of  precipitating 
certain  proteids  from  their  solution.  This  property  is  dependent  upon  a 
substance  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  which  he  considers  as  a  combination  of 
a  protamin  tuherculosamin  with  a  nucleic  acid,  tuherculinic  acid.  Free 
nucleic  acid  exists  in  the  watery  extract,  although  the  reaction  is  faintly 
alkaline  or  neutral  (?). 

Protamin  was  discovered  by  Miescher  *  in  salmon  spermatozoa.  Later 
KossEL  isolated  and  studied  similar  bases  from  the  spermatozoa  of  herring 
and  sturgeon.  As  all  these  bases  are  not  identical,  Kossel  uses  the  name 
protamins  to  designate  the  group  and  calls  the  individual  protamins 
salmin^  clupein^  and  sturin.     Kurajeff*  has  prepared  a  protamin  from 

*  Ber.  (1.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  21. 

*  Krukenberg,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  ^Bdd.  17,  18,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie.  Bd.  22 ;  Croockewitt,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  48  ;  Posselt,  ibid,,  Bd. 
45;  Cramer,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,  Bd.  96;  Vignon,  Compt.  rend.,  115. 

»  Zeilscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  In  regard  to  protamins,  see  Miescber  iu  tbe  bisto-cbemical  and  pbysiological  works 
of  Fr.  Miescher,  Leipzig,  1897 ;  Piccard,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  7 ; 
8cbmiedeberg,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Patb.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  87;  Kossel,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Cbem..  Bd.  22  (Ueber  die  basiscben  Stoffe  des  Zellkerns)  and  Bd.  25,  S.  165  and  190, 
and  Sitzungsber.  der  Gesellscb.  zur  BefOrd.  der  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1897 ; 
Kossel  and  Mathews,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  23  and  25. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26. 
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the  spermatozoa  of  mackerel,  which  he  calls  scomhrin,  which  stands  close  to 
clapein  (or  salmin),  bat  is  not  identical  therewith.  The  simplest  formala 
for  the  sulphate  is  C„H„N„0.2H,S0,. 

The  protamins  are  sabstances  rich  in  nitrogen  (30^  N  or  more)  of  a 
basic  natnre.  SalmiJi^  which  is  identical  with  clapein  (Eossel),  has  the 
formala  C,,H„N,0, ,  according  to  Miescher  and  ScHMfEDEBERO,  and 
C,„H„N„0, ,  according  to  Kossel.  Sturin  has  probably  the  formala 
C„H„N„0,.  These  statements  of  Kossel  as  to  the  composition  of  clapein 
(or  salmin)  have  been  found  incorrect  by  recent  inTestigations  of  the  same 
author.  On  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  as  also  by  tryptic  digestion, 
the  protamins  first  yield  protamin  peptone,  proton^j  from  which  the  three 
bases,  lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin,  are  derived  on  further  cleayage  (Eossel 
and  Mathews).  A  molecule  of  salmin,  according  to  Eossel,  yields  a 
molecule  each  of  histidin  and  lysin  besides  three  molecules  of  arginin. 
Sturin,  on  the  contrary,  yields  one  molecule  histidin  besides  three  molecules 
arginin  and  two  molecules  lysin.  Neither  lysin  nor  histidin,  but  only 
arginin,  occurs  in  clupein,  which  is  also  true  for  scombrin.  The  other  con- 
stituents of  the  molecule  of  these  protamins  are  ptill  unknown.  Eossel 
was  able  to  detect  a  body  with  the  composition  of  amido-valerianic  acid  in 
clupein.  We  must  wait  for  further  elucidation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
protamins  before  we  can  give  anything  positive  as  to  the  relationship  of 
these  bodies  to  the  protein  substances. 

Solutions  of  these  bases  in  water  are  alkaline  and  have  the  property  of 
giving  precipitates  with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  proteids  or  primary 
albumoses.  These  precipitates  are  called  histons  by  Eossel.  The  salts 
with  mineral  acids  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  are  more  or  less  readily  precipitated  by  neutral  salts  (NaCl).  Among 
the  salts  of  the  protamins  the  sulphate,  picrate,  and  the  double  platinum 
chloride  are  the  most  important  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
protamins.  The  protamins  are  like  the  proteids,  laevogyrate.  They  give 
the  biuret  test  beautifully,  but  not  Millon's  reaction.  The  protamin  salts 
are  precipitated  in  neutral  or  even  faintly  alkaline  solutions  by  phospho^ 
tungstic  acid,  tungstic  acid,  picric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  alkali  ferro- 
cyanides.  The  two  protamins  salmin  (clupein)  and  sturin  differ  from  each 
other  chiefly  by  a  different  composition,  different  solubilities,  and  somewhat 
different  behavior  of  the  sulphate. 

The  protamins  are  prepared,  according  to  Eossel,  by  extracting  the 
heads  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  have  previously  been  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1-2^),  filtering,  and  precipitat- 
ing with  4  vols,  of  alcohol.  The  sulphate  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  if  necessary  conversion  into  the 
picrate.  Miescher  extracts  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralizes 
the  excess  of  acid,  and  precipitates  the  base  as  the  double  platinum  salt. 
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As  above  remarked,  Kossel  considers  the  protamins  as  the  simplest 
proteids.  If ,  as  is  tbns  far  generally  the  case,  we  only  consider  snch  bodies 
trae  protein  substances  which  on  decomposition  not  only  yield  basic  bodies 
bat  also,  and  cbiefly,  monamido-acids,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  consider, 
with  Kossel,  the  protamins  as  the  nucleus  of  the  proteids,  so  as  not  to 
entirely  destroy  our  conception  of  protein  bodies.  Still,  before  we  admit 
this,  the  two  following  conditions  must  be  elucidated:  1.  It  must  be  shown 
that  all  protein  substances  yield  the  three  protamin  bases  as  cleavage 
products,  a  fact  which  has  not  been  quite  positively  confirmed  (see  Elastin). 
While  Hedik  and  Bergh  *  could  not  find  either  lysin,  arginin,  or  histidin 
among  the  cleavage  products  of  elastin,  still,  on  the  contrary,  Kossel  and 
Ktjtscher"  have  been  able  to  detect  a  very  small  amount  of  arginin,  0.3^, 
in  the  cleavage  products  of  this  albnmoid.  In  fibroin,  G.  Wetzel  *  could 
either  not  detect  any  or  only  very  inconsiderable  quantities  of  basic  nitrogen, 
0.9j^  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Conchiolin  yielded  8.66^  of  the  total  nitrogen 
as  basic  nitrogen.  Among  the  decomposition  products  Wetzel  found  a 
sabstance  whose  hydrochloride  showed  the  same  crystallization  as  histidin 
hydrochloride,  but  had  a  different  melting-point.  2.  We  must  obtain 
further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  molecular  weight  of  peptones,  for,  as 
the  thing  stands  at  present,  the  proteid  peptone  as  well  as  the  gelatin 
peptone,  which  are  generally  considered  as  proteids,  have  a  lower  molecular 
weight  (250-400)  than  the  protamins  (salmin  751  and  sturin  879,  according 
to  Kossel). 

Histon  is  the  name  given  by  Kossel  *  to  a  substance  isolated  by  him 
from  the  red  corpuscles  of  goose-blood.  It  is  similar  in  certain  behavior  to 
the  peptones  in  the  old  sense  (the  albumoses).  This  histon  has  the  same 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  ordinary  proteid,  but  contains  somewhat 
more  nitrogen,  about  18j^.  When  prepared,  as  suggested  by  Kossel,  from 
blood-corpuscles  by  extraction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitation  of  the 
acid  solution  by  rock  salt,  and  dialyzation  until  free  from  salt,  it  gives  the 
three  following  characteristic  reactions  in  neutral,  salt-free  solution: 
1.  The  solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  2.  With  ammonia  the  salt- 
free  solution  gives  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  ammonia. 
3.  Nitric  acid  caused  a  precipitate,  which  disappeared  on  warming,  and 
reappeared  on  cooling. 

Later  bodies  have  been  described  as  histons  which  show  a  different 
behavior  in  one  way  or  another.     Lilienfeld  has  prepared  a  histon  from 

"  Zeilscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

•iWa.,Bd.  26,  S.  551. 

»2to..Bd.  26. 

*  Kossel.  Zeitschr.  f.  pbyslol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  and  Sitzungsber.  der  Gesellscb.  zur 
BefOrd.  d.  ges.  Wissensch.  zu  Marburg,  1897  ;  Lilienfeld,  Zeftscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  18 ;  Schulz.  ibid,,  Bd.  24  ;  Mathews,  Odd,,  Bd.  28. 
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leucocytes,  whose  solation  coagalated  on  boiling,  yielding  a  coagolam 
readily  soluble  in  mineral  acids.  This  histon  acted  like  Kossel's  histon 
with  ammonia.  Schulz  considers  the  proteid,  globin,  set  free  on  the 
cleavage  of  haemoglobin,  as  a  histon,  although  it  is  extremely  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  do^  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  only  in  the  presence 
of  ammonium  chloride.  Mathews  has  isolated  a  body,  which  he  calls 
arbaciUy  from  the  spermatozoa  of  the  sea-urchin  (arbacia),  and  which  he 
considers  as  a  histon,  but  which  differs  from  the  other  histons  in  that  it 
cannot  be  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  neutral  solution  of  this  histon  is 
precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned  (page  60)  protamin  precipitatants. 
It  has  not  been  shown  how  the  other  so-called  histons  act  with  these  pre- 
cipitants. 

It  seems  that  bodies  of  various  kinds  have  been  described  as  histons, 
therefore  the  author  does  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a  clear  and  precise 
definition  of  histon.  According  to  Kossel  the  histons  are  probably  com- 
binations of  protamins  and  proteid. 

B.  Hybbolytic  Cleavage  Pbodttctb  of  the  Pboteih  Substakces.' 

1.  Monamido  Acids. 

Lencin,  C.Hj,NO, ,  or  amido-caproic  acid,  more  recently  called 
a-amido-isobutylacetic  acid,  (CH,),CH.Cn,.CH(NH,).COOH.  Leucin  is 
formed  not  only  in  the  trypsin  digestion  of  proteids,  but  also  from  tho 
protein  substances  by  their  decomposition  on  boiling  with  diluted  acids  or 
alkalies,  by  fusing  with  alkali  hydrates,  and  by  putrefaction.  Because  of 
the  ease  with  which  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of 
protein  substances,  it  is  difficult  to  positively  decide  whether  these  bodies 
when  found  in  the  tissues  are  constituents  of  the  living  body  or  are  only  to 
be  considered  as  decomposition  products  formed  after  death.  Leucin  has 
been  found  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  pancreas  and  its  secretion,  in  the 
spleen,  thymus,  and  lymph-glands,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  in  the  salivary 
glands,  in  the  kidneys,  brain,  and  liver.  It  also  occurs  in  the  wool  cf 
sheep,  in  dirt  from  the  skin  (inactive  epidermis)  and  between  the  toes,  and 
its  decomposition  products  have  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  perspiration  of 
the  feet.  It  is  found  pathologically  in  atheromatous  cysts,  ichthyosis  scales, 
pus,   blood,   liver,   and   urine   (in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  phosphorus 

1  As  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  we  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to 
all  the  cleavage  products  of  the  protein  substances.  These  may  be  found  in  liandboolts 
of  chemistry.  For  this  reason  the  most  iraportiuit  cleavage  products  of  proteids  will  be 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  protein  substances,  camic  acid  and  peptones  having  already 
been  described.  For  practical  reasons  the  two  amido  acids,  leucin  and  tyrosin,  will  be 
treated  of  together,  although  it  would  )e  more  theoretically  correct  to  treat  the  acids  of 
the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  separately. 
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poisoning).  Leacin  occurs  often  in  invertebrates  and  also  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  On  hydrolytic  cleavage  various  protein  substances  yield  different 
amounts  of  leucin.  Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer  obtained  36-45j^  from 
the  cervical  ligament,  Cohn  32j^  from  casein,  and  Nencki  1.5-2j^  from 
gelatin.' 

Leucin  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  Hufner*  from  isovaleralde- 
byde-ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  leucin  is  optically  inactive. 
Inactive  leucin  may  also  be  prepared,  as  shown  by  E.  Schulze  and 
BossHARD,*  by  the  cleavage  of  proteids  with  baryta  at  160°  C.  or  on  heating 
ordinary  leucin  with  baryta-water  to  the  same  temperature.  The  laevo- 
rotatory  modification  may  be  formed  from  the  inactive  leucin  by  the  action 
of  penicillum  glaucum.  The  leucin  obtained  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  of 
proteids,  as  well  as  in  their  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid,  seems  always  to 
be  the  dextro-rotatory  variety.  Cohn*  has,  however,  obtained  a  leucin 
differing  from  the  ordinary  leucin  in  the  trjrptic  digestion  of  fibrin. 
HEFNER  has  prepared  an  isomer  of  leucin  from  monobromcaproic  acid  and 
ammonia.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  exist  natural  leucius  correspond- 
ing to  normal  caproic  acid.  On  oxidation  the  leucins  yield  the  correspond- 
ing oxyacids  (leucinic  acids).  Leucin  is  decomposed  on  heating,  evolving 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  amylamin.  On  heating  with  alkalies,  as  also 
in  putrefaction,  it  yields  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Leucin  crystallizes  when  pure  in  shining,  white,  very  thin  plates,  usually 
forming  round  knob^  or  balls,  either  appearing  like  hyalin  or  alternating 
light  or  dark  concentric  layers  which  consist  of  radial  groups  of  crystals. 
Leucin  as  obtained  from  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  is  very  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.  Pure  leucin  is  soluble  with  difficulty; 
according  to  certain  statements  it  dissolves  in  about  29  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures  or  little  higher,  and  according  to  others  in  46  parts. 
This  difference  may  be  due,  according  to  Gmelin,*  to  the  fact  that  the 
optically  active  leucins  may  be  variable  mixtures  of  the  dextro-  and  laevo- 
rotatory  modifications.  The  inactive  leucin  is  most  insoluble.  The  specific 
rotation  of  the  ordinary  leucin,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
(£r)D  =  + 17.0. 

Leucin  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids.  It  gives  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  mineral  acids.     If  hydrochloric  acid  leucin  is  boiled  with 

'  Erlenmeyer  and  SchOffer,  cited  from  Maly,  Chem.  d.  Verdauungssflfte,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Theil  2,  S.  209 ;  Cobn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.. 
Bd.  22 ;  Kenckl,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  15. 

» Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.).  Bd.  1. 

*  See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  9  and  10. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler's  Handbuch,  6.  Aufi.,  S.  184,  and  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,. 
Bd.20. 

■  Zeitaohr.  f.  physiol  Ohem.,  Bd.  18. 
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alcohol  containing  3-4j^  HCl  long  narrow  crystalline  prisms  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  leucinethylester  melting  at  134°  are  formed.  On  slowly  heating 
to  170''  C.  it  melts  and  sublimes  in  white,  woolly  flakes  which  are  similar 
to  sublimed  zinc  oxide.  A  marked  odor  of  amylamin  is  generated  at  the 
same  time. 

The  solution  of  leucin  in  water  is  not,  as  a  rule,  precipitated  by  metallic 
salts.  The  boiling-hot  solution  may,  however,  be  precipitated  by  a  boiling- 
hot  solution  of  copper  acetate,  and  this  is  made  use  of  in  separating  leucin 
from  other  substances.  If  the  solution  of  leucin  is  boiled  with  sugar  of 
lead  and  then  ammonia  be  added  to  the  cooled  solution,  shining  crystalline 
leaves  of  leucin-lead  oxide  separate.  Leucin  dissolves  copper  oxyhydrate 
but  does  not  reduce  on  boiling. 

Leucin  is  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  the  balls  or  knobs  under  the 
microscope,  by  its  action  when  heated  (sublimation  test),  and  by  Scherer's 
test.  This  last  consists  in  the  leucin  yielding  a  colorless  residue  when 
carefully  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum-foil,  and  this  residue 
when  warmed  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda  gives  a  color  varying  from  a 
pale  yellow  to  brown  (depending  on  the  purity  of  the  leucin),  and  on 
further  concentrating  over  the  flame  it  agglomerates  into  an  oily  drop  which 
rolls  about  on  the  foil. 

TyroBin,  CJI„NO„  or  jo-oxyphenyl-amidopropionic  acid,  HO.C.H^.- 
C,H,(N1IJ.C00H,  is  derived  from  most  protein  substances  (not  gelatin 
and  reticulin)  under  the  same  conditions  as  leucin,  which  it  habitually 
accompanies.  From  genuine  proteids  such  as  casein  3-4^,  from  horn  sub- 
stance 1-5^,  from  elastin  0.25^,  and  from  fibroin  about  5^  have  been 
obtained  by  Weyl  and  others.*  It  is  especially  found  with  leucin  in  large 
quantities  in  old  cheese  (Tvpos)]  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Tyrosin 
has  not  with  certainty  been  found  in  perfectly  fresh  organs.  It  occurs  in 
the  intestine  in  the  digestion  of  albuminous  substances,  and  it  has  about 
the  same  physiological  and  pathological  importance  as  leucin. 

Tyrosin  was  prepared  by  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp*  from  p-amido- 
phenylalanin  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  On  fusing  with  caustic  alkali 
it  yields  p-oxybenzoic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  On  putrefaction  it 
may  yield  p-hydrocoumaric  acid,  oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  and  p-cresol. 

Tyrosin  in  a  very  impure  state  may  be  in  the  form  of  balls  similar  to 
leucin.  The  purified  tyrosin,  on  the  contrary,  appears  as  colorless,  silky, 
fine  needles  which  are  often  grouped  into  tufts  or  balls.  It  is  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  water,  being  dissolved  by  2454  parts  water  at  +  ^0**  C.  and  154 
parts  boiling  water,  separating,  however,  as  tufts  of  needles  on  cooling.     It 

»  See  Maly.  1.  c.  Bd.  6,  Tbell  2,  S.  212  ;  R.  Cobn,  1.  c;  Weyl.  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Qesellscb.,  Bd.  15. 
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dissolves  more  easily  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  ammonia,  or  a  mineral  acid. 
It  is  difficaltly  solable  in  acetic  acid.  Crystals  of  tyrosin  separate  from  an 
ammoniacal  solution  on  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  The 
solution  of  the  tyrosin  obtained  from  protein  substances  by  the  action  of 
acids  has  always  a  faint  laevo-rotatory  power.  Tyrosin  prepared  synthetically 
or  by  decomposition  of  proteids  by  baryta  is  optically  inactive.*  Tyrosin  is 
not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  identified  by  its  crystalline  form  and 
by  the  following  reactions: 

Piria's  Test.  Tyrosin  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  by  which  tyrosin-sulphuric  acid  is  formed;  it  is  allowed  to 
cool,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  by  BaCO, ,  and  filtered.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  the  filtrate  gives  a  beautiful  violet  color. 
•This  reaction  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids  and  by  the 
addition  of  too  much  ferric  chloride. 

Hofmann's  Test.  If  some  water  is  poured  on  a  small  quantity  of 
tyrosin  in  a  test-tube  and  a  few  drops  of  Millon's  reagent  added  and  then 
the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a  beautiful  red  and 
then  yields  a  red  precipitate.  Mercuric  nitrate  may  first  be  added,  then, 
after  this  has  boiled,  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid. 

Scherer's'  Test,  If  tyrosin  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
nitric  acid  on  platinum-foil,  a  beautiful  yellow  residue  (nitro-tyrosin  nitrate) 
is  obtained,  which  gives  a  deep  reddish-yellow  color  with  caustic  soda. 
This  test  is  not  characteristic,  as  other  bodies  give  a  similar  reaction. 

Leucin  and  tyrosin  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  by  boiling 
albuminous  bodies  or  albuminoids  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  Ordinarily 
we  boil  hoof -shavings  (2  parts)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (5  parts  concen- 
trated acid  and  13  parts  water)  for  24  hours.  After  boiling  the  solution  it 
is  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  while  still  warm  with  milk  of  lime  and 
then  filtered.  The  calcium  sulphate  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  several  filtrates  are  united  and  concentrated.  The  lime  is  precipitated 
from  the  concentrated  liquid  by  oxalic  acid  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off, 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  all  filtrates  united  and  evaporated  to  crystal- 
lization. What  first  crystallizes  consists  chiefly  of  tyrosin  with  only  a  little 
leucin.  By  concentration  a  new  crystallization  may  be  produced  in  the 
mother-liquor,  which  consists  of  leucin  with  some  tyrosin.  To  separate 
leacin  and  tyrosin  from  each  other  their  different  solubilities  in  water  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  preparing  them  on  a  large  scale,  but  surer  and 
better  results  are  obtained  by  the  following  method  of  Hlasiwetz  and 
Habermann.'  The  crystalline  mass  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water  and  enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  it.  To  this  boiling-hot  solution 
enough  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  nearly 
white;  now  filter,  heat  the  light  yellow  filtrate  to  boiling,  neutralize  with 

1  See  Hauthner,  Wien.  SitzuDgsber.,  Bd.  85,  and  £.  Schulze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physloU 
Cbem.,  Bd.  9. 

«  Aonal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm..  Bd.  169,  8.  160. 
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salphnric  acid,  and  filter  while  boiling  hot.  After  cooling,  nearly  all  the 
tyrosin  is  precipitated,  while  the  leucin  remains  in  the  solution.  The 
tyrosin  may  be  purified  by  recrystallizing  from  boiling  water  or  from 
ammoniacal  water.  The  above-mentioned  mother-liquor  rich  in  leucin  is 
treated  with  H,S,  the  filtrate  concentrated  and  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
freshly  precipitated  copper  oxyhydrate.  A  part  of  the  leucin  is  precipitated, 
and  the  residue  remains  in  the  solution  and  partly  crystallizes  as  a  cuprous 
compound  on  cooling.  The  copper  is  removed  from  the  precipitate  and 
solution  by  means  of  H,S,  the  filtrate  decolorized  when  necessary  with 
animal  charcoal,  strongly  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystalline.  The 
leucin  obtained  from  the  precipitate  is  quite  pure,  while  that  from  the  solu- 
tion is  somewhat  contaminated. 

If  one  is  working  with  small  quantities,  the  crystals,  which  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two  bodies,  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  this  solution 
precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  H,S,  th^ 
new  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  warm 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  leucin  but  not  the  tyrosin.  The  remaining 
tyrosin  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  ammoniacal  alcohol.  Leucin 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  alcohol,  or  by  precipitating 
it  as  leucin  lead  oxide,  treating  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water  with 
H,S  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to  crystallization.  In  purifying 
crude  leucin  Rohmann'  prepares  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound,  and 
purifies  by  solution  in  a  little  water,  and  recrystallizes  by  cooling  the  solu- 
tion, and  from  these  he  prepares  the  hydrochloric  acid  leucinethyl  ester. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  animal  fiuids  or  tissues 
the  proteids  must  first  be  removed  by  coagulation  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  and  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  H,S,  this  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  sirup  or  to  dryness,  and  the 
two  bodies  in  the  residue  are  separated  from  each  other  by  boiling  alcohol 
and  then  purified  as  above  stated. 

Olyeoool  1,  or  amido-acetic  acid.  This  acid  has  DOt  been  obtained  as  a  cleavage  produce 
of  true  proteids,  but  only  in  the  cleavage  of  gelatin  and  other  albuminoids.  As  gfycocoU 
is  of  greater  interest  as  a  cleavage  product  of  glycocholic  acid  and  certain  other  conju- 
gated acids,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Alanin,  C.HiNO, .  or  a-amido  propionic  acid.  CHa.CIKNHOCOOH.  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Weyl*  as  a  cleavage  product  of  fibroin  from  raw  silk.  Cystin,  occurring 
occasionally  in  the  urine,  is  considered  ns  a  derivative  of  alanin. 

Phenylalanin,  or  a -phenylamidopropionic  acid,  CeH».CH,.CH(NH,)COOH,  first  ob- 
tained by  ScHULZB  and  Barbieri  as  a  cleavage  product  of  vegetable  proteid.  The  for- 
mation of  this  acid  in  the  cleavage  of  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride 
is  also  probable  according  to  E.  Schulzk.* 

Butalanin,  C.H,,NO„  or  (5-amidovalerianic  acid,  CH,(NHa)(CHa)sCOOH.  This  acid 
was  first  detected  in  the  pnncrens  by  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  then  by  Schulzb  and  Barbieri 
in  lupin  seeds,  also  by  E.  and  H.  Salkowski  in  the  putrefaction  of  fibrin,  meat  and 
gelatin  (H.  Salkowski),  and  by  Sibofried  among  the  cleavage  products  of  reticulin, 
and  by  Zalocobtas*  among  those  of  spongin. 

This  acid  forms  colorless  leaves  or  starry  groups  of  needles.  It  melts  at  157-1 58*" 
with  decomposition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  with  difliculty  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  Is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

1  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30,  S.  1980. 
'    '  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

'  Schulze  and  Barbieri,  ibid.,  Bd.  16  ;  E.  Schulze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
*  V.  €k)rup-Besanez,   Annal.   d.   Chem.  u.   Pharm.,  Bd.  98;  Schulze  and  Barbieri,. 
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Aspartic  Acid,  C^H,NO^,  or  amido-succinio  acid,  C,H,(NH,).(C00H),. 
This  acid  is  obtained  in  the  trypsin  digestion  of  fibrin  and  gelatin..  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  or  albuminoids 
with  acids.  Hlasiwbtz  and  Habermani^  *  obtained  23. 8j^  aspartic  acid, 
although  not  quite  pure,  from  ovalbumin  and  9.3j^  from  casein.  It  is  very 
widely  diiffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  amid  asparagine  (amido- 
succinic-acid  amid),  which  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  and  formation  of  the  albuminous  bodies  in  the  plants. 

Aspartic  acid  dissolves  in  256  parts  water  at  +  10°  C.  and  in  18.6  parts 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  as  rhombic  prisms.  The  acid 
prepared  from  protein  substances  is  optically  active,  and  is  dextrogyrate  in 
a  solution  strongly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  dextrogyrate  or  laevogyrate  in 
a  watery  solution,  dependent  upon  the  temperature.'  It  forms  with  copper 
oxide  a  crystalline  combination  which  is  soluble  in  boiling-hot  water  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  which  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  pure  acid  from  a  mixture  with  other  bodies.  In  regard  to  methods  of 
preparation  see  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  and  E.  Schulzb.' 

Glutamic  Acid,  C^H.NO^,  or  amido-pyrotartaric  acid,  C,H^(NH,). 
(COOH),.  This  acid  was  first  found  among  the  cleavage  products  of 
vegetable  proteids  by  Ritthausen  and  Kreusler.  Since  then  Hlasiwetz 
and  Habermann  have  found  it  among  the  cleavage  products  of  animal 
proteids  and  obtained  29^  glutamic  acid  from  casein.  It  has  also  been 
prepared  by  Siegfried  from  the  albuminoid,  reticulin.* 

Glutamic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra  or  in  small 
leaves.  It  melts  at  135-140°  with  partial  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in 
100  parts  water  at  16**  C.  and  in  1500  parts  SO^  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  glutamic  acid  obtained  from  proteids  by  boiling 
with  an  acid  is  dextro-rotatory,  while  that  obtained  by  heating  with  barium 
hydrate  is  optically  inactive.  It  forms  a  beautifully  crystalline  combination 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  combination  is  used  in  the  isolation  of  glutamic  acid. 
On  boiling  with  copper  oxyhydrate  a  beautiful  crystalline  copper  salt,  which 

Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  27 ;  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Bcr.  d.  deutsch.  cbem. 
Gescllsch..  Bd.  16 ;  H.  Salkowski,  tbid.,  Bd.  31 ;  Siegfried,  see  foot-DOte,  page  57  ;  Za- 
locostas,  Compt.  rend.,  107. 

'  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bdd.  159  u.  169. 

*  See  Landolt,  Das  optische  DrehuDgsvermOgen  org.  Substanzen,  Braunschweig^ 
1879,  and  Cook,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  G^ellsch.,  Bd.  80. 

'Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbann.,  Bd.  169;  £.  Schulze, 
Zeitachr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  9. 

*  Rittbausen  and  Kreusler,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  8;  Hlasiwetz  and 
Habermann,  1.  c,  Bd.  159;  Siegfried,  1.  c,  foot-note,  page  57. 
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is  soluble  with  difdculty,  is  obtained.     In  regard  to   the  preparation  of 

glutamic  acid  see  Hlasiwbtz  and  Habermann,  and  E.  Schulze.* 

Orlofp*  makes  use  of  the  nickel  salts  in  the  separation  of  the  various  aniido  acids. 
Glycocoll  and  alanin  ^ve  crystalline  salts,  'which  are  soluble  with  difficulty  on  boiling 
with  }in  excess  of  nicKel  carbonate.  Aspartic  acids  give  a  non -crystal Hue  nickel  salt 
which  is  readily  soluble,  while  leuciu  does  not  give  any  nickel  salt  on  boiling  with  nickel 
■carbonate. 

2.  Basic  Bodies. 

The  most  important  basic  products  of  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  protein 
Bubstances  are  lysin  (lysatin),  arginin,  and  histidin.  These  are  called  hexon 
bases  by  Kossel. 

Lysin,  C,H,^N,0,,  probably  diamido-caproic  acid,  C^H.(Nn J,C00H, 
is  homologous  to  ornithin  (diamido- valerianic  acid?).  Lysin  has  been 
obtained  by  Drechsel  and  his  pupils  not  only  from  diifferent  proteids,  but 
also  from  several  albuminoids  on  boiling  them  with  acids.  It  is  also  formed 
in  the  try p tic  but  not  in  the  peptic  digestion  of  proteids,  and  also  in  the 
cleavage  of  protamins  (Kossel).*  Lysin  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but 
does  not  crystallize.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  but  becomes  optically  inactive  on 
lieating  with  barium  hydrate  to  150**  C.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives 
two  hydrochlorides,  and  with  platinum  chloride  it  gives  a  chloroplatinate 
precipitable  by  alcohol  with  the  coinposition  C,H,^N,0,.H,PbCl,  +  C,H^OH. 
Lysin  gives  two  silver  salts,  one  of  which  has  the  formula  AgNO,  + 
c[h,,N,0„  and  the  other  with  the  formula  AgNO,  +  C.n,,N,0,.HNO, 
(Hedix).  It  gives  no  silver  combination  insoluble  in  soda  (Kossel). 
With  benzoylchloride  and  alkali  lysin  forms  a  conjugated  acid,  lysuric  acidy 
C,n,,N,0,(C,II^O),0,  (Drechsel),  which  is  homologous  with  ornithuric 
acid,  and  decomposes  into  benzoic  acid  and  lyein  on  being  heated  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  140-150°  C*  Lysuric  acid  may  be  used 
in  the  separation  of  lysin,  first  preparing  the  acid  barium  salt  (C.  Will- 

DENOW*). 

Ornitllin,  C»HmN,0,.  probably  diamldo- valerianic  acid,  C«H7(NH»),C00H.  It  is 
formed  besides  benzoic  acid  in  the  cleavage  of  the  coniugated  ornithuric  acid,  discovered 
by  Jafpe.  and  which  is  eliminated  by  birds  on  ftediug  benzoic  acid.  It  is  also  pro 
duced  with  urea  in  the  cleavage  of  areinin  with  baryta-water  (Schulze  and  Wintkr- 
«TEIN*).  Ornithin  gives  a  salt  crysUillizing  in  broad  colorless  leaves,  with  nitric  acid. 
It  gives  an  odor  similar  to  semen  on  warming  with  caustic  soda.     On  putrefaciiou 

*  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  169  ;  E.  Schulze, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

•  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensoh.,  1897,  S.  642. 

•  The  works  on  lysin  and  lysatin  may  be  found  in  Drechsel :  Der  Abbau  der 
Eiweisstoffe  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1891,  and  also  Hedin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
-Chem.,  Bd.  £1 ;  Kossel,  ibid.,  Bd.  25. 

*  Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  25. 

*  JafF6,  ibid,,  Bdd.  10  and  11  ;  Schulze  and  Winterstein,  ibid.,  Bd.  80. 
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Ellivgbb  *  has  obtained  putresciD,  which  shows  that  in  oruithiu  an  amido  group  takes. 
the  6  position. 

Diamido  acetic  Acid,  CHeNaO,  =  CH(NHa)«COOH,  was  obtained  by  Drechsel* 


amon^  the  cleavage  products  on  boiliug  proteids  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms  and  forms  a  monbenzoyl  combination,  which  is  not  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  is  used  in  the  isolation  of  the  acid. 


Lysatin  or  Lysatinin.  The  formala  of  this  substance  is  either 
C,H„N,0,  or  C.HjjNjO  -f  H,0.  In  the  first  case  the  base  is  homologons 
to  creatin,  C^n,X,0, ,  in  the  other  case  to  creatinin,  C^H,N,0,  and  it  i» 
for  this  reason  the  body  is  called  lysatin  as  well  as  lysatinin.  This  base  is 
formed  under  the  same  conditions  as  lysin,  and  according  to  Hedin  it  is 
perhaps  only  a  mixture  of  lysin  and  arginin. 

The  base  readily  decomposes,  and  on  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  yields 
urea.  It  gives  a  double  silver  salt  with  the  formula  C.H„N,0,.nNO,  + 
AgNO, ,  which  is  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol-ether,  and  which 
is  used  in  the  separation  and  purification  of  the  base. 

Arginin,  C,H,^N^O, ,  was  first  discovered  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  in 
etiolated  lupin  and  pumpkin  sprouts.  It  was  later  detected  by  Hedin  in 
the  cleavage  products  of  horn  substance,  gelatin,  and  several  proteid  bodies. 
Hedin  obtained  the  following  amounts  of  arginin  from  horn  substance, 
gelatin,  conglutin,  albumin  from  egg-yolk,  ovalbumin,  and  casein  respec- 
tively: 2.25;  2.6;  2.75;  2.3;  0.8;  0.8j^.  Schulze  and  Rokqger  obtained 
specially  large  quantities  of  arginin,  about  10^,  from  the  proteid  of  the 
conifer  seeds.  Arginin  also  occurs  among  the  products  of  trypsin  digestion 
(Kossel  and  Kutscher). 

Arginin  is  a  crystalline  substance,  which  yields  urea  and  apparently  also 
omithin  on  boiling  with  barium  hydrate  (see  above).  Several  crystalline 
salts  and  double  salts  are  known  of  this  base,  among  which  the  silver  salt  is 
the  most  important.  The  silver  salt,  AgNO,  +  C,H,^N^O,  -f  iH,0,  sepa- 
rates on  slow  crystallization  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  the  least 
soluble  of  all  the  silver  salts,  and  is  best  suited  for  the  isolation  of  the  base. 
With  silver  salt  and  free  alkali  or  barium  hydrate,  arginin  gives  an  insoluble 
silver  compound  (Kossel).* 

Histidin,  C,H,N,0, ,  was  first  discovered  by  Kossel  as  a  cleavage 
product  of  the  protamins  (sturin).  After  this  it  was  found  by  Hedin* 
among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteids  on  boiling  them  with  dilute  acid, 
and  by  Kutscher  among  the  products  of  trypsin  digestion. 

Histidin  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  or  lamellae.  Its  watery  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  alone,  but  on  the  careful  addition  di 
ammonia  an  amorphous  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia 

1  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gksellsch.,  Bd.  81. 

*  Ber.  d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  44. 

*  Schulze  and  Steiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11 ;  Hedin,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ; 
Schulze  (and  Rongger),  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ;  Kutscher,  ibid,,  Bd.  25;  Kossel,  ibid, 

*  Kossel,  Sitzungsber.  d.  kgl.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  18,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
l^yrioL  Chem.,  Bd.  25 ;  Hedin,  ibid,,  Bd.  22. 
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is  obtained.  The  hydrochloride  crystallizes  in  beantif al  lamellated  crystals.' 
It  is  optically  inactiye,  dissolves  rather  readily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Histidin  acts  like  arginin  with  silver  salt  and  alkali. 
Histidin  carbonate  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  (Kossel). 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  these  bases  consists  in  first  precipitat- 
ing all  the  bases  with  phospho-tungstic  acid,  which  leaves  the  amido  acids 
in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  in  boiling  water  with  barium 
hydroxide  and  the  bases  obtained  from  the  filtrate  as  silver  combinations. 
In  regard  to  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  above-cited  works  of  Dbechsel 
and  Hedin.  Eossel  first  separates  the  histidin  from  the  other  bases  by 
precipitation  with  mercuric  chloride,  but  according  to  more  recent  investi- 
gations Kossel  '  finds  that  the  mercuric  chloride  method  cannot  be  used  as 
a  general  method  of  separating  arginin  from  histidin,  because  one  can  never 
be  sure  whether  or  not  the  histidin  is  not  cont^inated  with  arginin. 
According  to  Eossel  lysin  may  be  readily  prepared  as  a  picrate,  which  is 
obtained  on  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  to  a  concentrated 
watery  solution  of  the  free  base.  Arginin  may  be  separated  from  lysin  by 
precipitating  with  silver  sulphate  and  barium  hydroxide. 

>  See  Bauer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  CARBOHYDRATES. 

We  designate  with  this  name  bodies  which  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  plant  kingdom.  As  the  protein  bodies  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
solids  in  animal  tissues,  so  the  carbohydrates  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
dry  substance  of  the  plant  structure.  They  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom 
only  in  proportionately  small  quantities  either  free  or  in  combinations  with 
more  complex  molecules,  forming  compound  proteids.  Carbohydrates  are 
of  extraordinarily  great  importance  as  food  for  both  man  and  animals. 

The  carbohydrates  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  last  two 
elements  occur  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  in  water,  namely,  2  :  1, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  name  carbohydrates  has  been  given  to  them. 
This  name  is  not  quite  pertinent,  if  strictly  considered;  because  even 
though  we  have  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid  and  lactic,  which  are  not  carbo- 
hydrates and  still  have  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  relationship  to 
form  water,  nevertheless  we  also  have  a  sugar  (rhamnose,  C,H„0 J  which 
has  these  two  elements  in  another  proportion.  Heretofore  it  was  thought 
possible  to  characterize  as  carbohydrates  those  bodies  which  contained 
6  atoms  of  carbon,  or  a  multiple,  in  the  molecule,  but  this  is  not  considered 
valid  at  the  present  time.  We  have  true  carbohydrates  containing  less  than 
6  and  also  those  containing  7,  8,  and  9  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The 
carbohydrates  have  no  properties  or  characteristics  in  general  which  differ- 
entiate them  from  other  bodies;  on  the  contrary,  the  various  carbohydrates 
are  in  many  cases  very  different  in  their  external  properties.  Under  these 
circamstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  positive  definition  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

From'  a  chemical  standpoint  we  can  say  that  all  carbohydrates  are 
aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives  of  polyhydric  alcohols.  The  simplest  carbo- 
hydrates, the  simple  sugars  or  monosaccharides,  are  either  aldehyde  or 
ketone  derivatives  of  these  alcohols,  and  the  more  complex  carbohydrates 
seem  to  be  derived  from  these  by  the  formation  of  anhydrides.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  more  complex  carbohydrates  yield  two  or  even  more  molecules  of 
the  simple  sugars  when  made  to  undergo  hydrolytic  splitting. 

The  carbohydrates  are  generally  divided  into  three  chief  groups,  namely, 
monosaccharideSj  disaccharides,  hnd  polysaccharides. 
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Oar  knowledge  of  the  carbohydrates  and  their  stnictaral  relationships 
has  been  very  much  extended  by  the  pioneering  investigations  of  Kiliani  ^ 
and  especially  those  of  E.  Fischer.' 

As  the  carbohydrates  occnr  chiefly  in  the  plant  kingdom  it  is  natarally 
not  the  place  here  to  give  a  complete  discassion  of  the  nnmerons  carbo- 
hydrates known  up  to  the  present  time.  According  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  short  review  of  those  carbohydrates  which 
occar  in  the  animal  kingdom  or  are  of  special  importance  as  food  for  man 
and  animals. 

Monosaccharides. 

All  varieties  of  sngars,  the  monosaccharides  as  well  as  disaccharides,  ar& 
characterized  by  the  termination  "  ose,"  to  which  a  root  is  added  signifying 
their  origin  or  other  relations.  According  to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms^ 
or  more  correctly  oxygen  atoms,  contained  in  the  molecule  the  monosaccha- 
rides are  divided  into  trioses^  tetroses^  pentoses^  hexoses^  hepiosesy  and  so  on. 

All  monosaccharides  are  either  aldehydes  or  ketones  of  polyhydric 
alcohols.  The  first  are  termed  aldoses  and  the  other  ketoses.  Ordinary 
glucose  is  an  aldose,  while  ordinary  fruit-sugar  (levulose)  is  a  ketose.  The 
difference  may  be  shown  by  the  structural  formula  of  these  two  varieties  of 
sugar: 

Glucose   =  CH,(OH).Cn(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CHO; 
Levulose  =  CH,(OII).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CO.CH,(OH). 

A  difference  is  also  observed  on  oxidation.  The  aldoses  can  be  con- 
verted into  oxyacids  having  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  while  the  ketoses 
yield  acids  having  less  carbon.  On  mild  oxidation  the  aldoses  yield  mono- 
basic oxyacids  and  dibasic  acids  on  more  energetic  oxidation.  Thus 
ordinary  glucose  yields  gluconic  acid  in  the  first  case  and  saccharic  acid  in 
the  second. 

Gluconic  acid   =  CII,(OH).[CH(OH)],.COOH  ; 
Saccharic  acid  =  COOH.[CH(OH)],.COOH. 

The  monobasic  oxyacids  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial 
formation  of  the  monosaccharides.  These  acids,  as  lactones,  can  be  con- 
verted into  their  respective  aldehydes  (corresponding  to  the  sugars)  by  the 
JEhction  of  nascent  hydrogen.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  be  transformed 
into  stereo-isomeric  acids  on  heating  with  chinolin,  pyridin,  etc.,  and  the 
stereo-isomeric  sugars  may  be  obtained  from  these  by  reduction. 

1  Ber.  d.  deutoch.  chem.  Gesellsck.,  Bdd.  18.  19,  and  20. 

'  See  E.  Fisclier's  lecture  :  "  Syutbeseu  ia  der  Zuckergruppe, "  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Qesellscb.,  Bd.  28,  S.  2114.  An  excellent  work  on  Carbohydrates  is  To!len*s  ''Eurzes 
Handbuch  der  Eoblebydrate,"  Breslau,  Bd.  2,  1895,  and  Bd.  1,  2  Auflage,  1898,  which 
gives  a  complete  review  of  the  literature. 
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Namerons  isomers  occar  among  the  monosaccharides,  and  especially  in 
the  hexose  groap.  In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance  in  glacose  and  ievulose, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  different  constitution  (aldoses  and  ketoses),  bat  in 
most  cases  we  have  stereo-isomerism  due  to  the  presence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms. 

The  monosaccharides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  alcohols  by 
nascent  hydrogen.  Thus  arabinose,  which  is  a  pentose,  C^n,.0^,  is 
transformed  into  the  pentatomic  alcohol,  arabit,  C^H„0^.  The  three 
hexoses,  glucose,  lbvulose,  and  galactose,  C,H„0,,  are  transformed 
into  the  corresponding  three  hexites,  sorbite,  mannite,  and  dulcite, 
CJi^fi^,  In  these  redactions  a  second  isomeric  alcohol  is  also  obtained  as 
in  the  redaction  of  levnlose  besides  mannite  also  sorbite.  Inversely,  the 
corresponding  sugars  may  be  prepared  from  polyhydric  alcohols  by  careful 
oxidation. 

Similar  to  the  ordinary  aldehydes  and  ketones  the  sugars  may  be  made 
to  take  up  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanhydrines  are  thus  formed.  These 
addition  products  are  of  special  interest  in  that  they  make  the  artificial 
preparation  possible  of  sugars  rich  in  carbon  from  sugars  poor  in  carbon. 

As  example,  if  we  start  from  clucose  we  obtaiD  glucocyanhydrin  on  Ihe  addition  of  hy- 
dnx:yanlcacid:CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]4.COH+HCN=CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]4.CH(OH).CN. 
On  the  saponification  of  glucocyanhydrin  the  corresponding oxyacid  is  formed:  CH«(OH). 
[CH(OIl)]4.CH(OH).CN  +  2H,0  =  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]«.CHaOH)  COOH  +  NH,.  By 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  lactone  of  this  acid  we  obtain  glucoheptose, 
CHwOt. 

The  monosaccharides  give  the  corresponding  oximes  with  hydroxylamin ; 
thus  glucose  yields  glucosoxime,  CH,(OII).[Cn(OH)]..CH  :  N.OH.  These 
combinations  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the  fact,  as  found  by 
Wohl,'  that  they  are  the  starting-point  in  the  building  up  of  varieties  of 
sugars,  namely,  the  preparation  of  sugars  poor  in  carbon  from  those  rich  in 
carbon. 

The  monosaccharides  are  strong  reducing  bodies,  similar  to  the  alde- 
hydes. They  reduce  metallic  silver  from  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and 
also  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper,  bismuth,  and  mercury  oxides, 
on  warming  their  alkaline  solutions.  This  property  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  their  detection  and  quantitative  estimation. 

The  behavior  of  the  sugars  to  phenylhydrazin  acetate  is  of  special 
importance.  Their  watery  solutions  first  yield  hydrazones  with  phenyl- 
hydrazin acetate,  and  then  osazones  on  lengthy  warming  in  the  water- 
bath.     The  reaction  takes  place  as  follows: 

(a)  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..CH(OH).CHO  -f  H.N.NH.C.He 

=  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.CH(OH)CH :  N.NH.C,H.  +  H,0. 
Phenylglucoshydrazon 

>  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch..  Bd.  26.  8.  780. 
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{b)  CH,(OH)[CH(OH)],.CH(OH).CH  :  N.NH.C.He  -f  H,N.NH.C.H. 
=  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.C  .  CH  :  N.NH.C.H. 

N.NH.CHt  +  H,0  +  H,. 
Phenylglucosazon 

The  hydrogen  is  not  evolved,  but  acts  on  a  second  molecule  of  phenyl hydraz in  and 
splits  it  into  anilin  and  ammonia  : 

H,N.NH.CeH6  4-  H,  =  H,N.CeH»  +  NH,. 

The  osazones  are  yellow  crystalline  combinations,  which  differ  from 
«ach  other  in  melting-point,  sol  ability,  and  optical  properties,  and  hence 
haye  received  great  importance  in  the  characterization  of  certain  sagars. 
They  have  also  become  of  extraordinarily  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
the  carbohydrates  for  other  reasons.  Thus  they  are  a  very  good  means  of 
precipitating  sugars  from  solution  in  which  they  occur  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial  preparation 
of  sugars. 

On  cleavage,  by  the  short  action  of  gentle  heat  and  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  osazones  yield  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride  and  so-called  osones, 
bodies  which  ate  ketoaldehydes: 

CH,(On).[CH(OH)],.C.CH:N.NH.C,H. 

N.NH.C.H,        +  2H,0  +  2HC1 
=  2C,H,.NH.NH..HC1  +  CH,(OH).[OH(OH)]..CO.CHO. 

Oflone 

The  ketoses  are  obtained  from  the  osones  by  reduction  with  zinc  dust 
and  acetic  acid : 

CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],CO.CHO  +  2H 

=  CH.(OH).[CH(OH)]..CO.CH,(OH). 

If  we  start  with  an  aldose,  we  do  not  get  the  same  sugar  back  again,  but 
an  isomere  ketose,  and  in  this  way  we  can  convert  glucose  into  levulose. 

We  can  also  pass  from  the  osazones  to  the  corresponding  sugars 
(ketoses)  in  other  ways,  namely,  by  direct  reduction  of  the  osazones  with 
acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust.  The  corresponding  osamin  is  first  formed,  and 
then  on  treating  with  nitrous  acid  a  ketose  is  obtained : 

OH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..C.CH  :  N.NH.C.H, 

N.NH.C.H.  +  H,0  +  4H  = 

Phenylglucosazon 

CH.(OH).[CH(OH)],.CO.CH.(NH.)  +  C.H..NH.NH.  +  C.H,.NH. 

Isoglucosomln 

and 

CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.CO.CH,(NH.)  +  HNO, 

=  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..CO.CH.(OH)  +  N,  +  H.O. 

Levulow 
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From  what  has  been  stated  we  see  that  there  are  yarious  ways  of  prepar- 
ing sagars  artificially.  They  may  be  prepared  (1)  by  the  caref al  oxidation 
of  the  polyhydric  alcohols;  (2)  redaction  of  the  corresponding  monobasic 
oxyacids;  (3)  splitting  of  the  osazone  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  reduction 
of  the  osone;  (4)  direct  redaction  of  the  osazone  and  treating  the  osamin 
with  nitrons  acid;  (5)  syntheses  from  combinations  poor  in  carbon  (see 
syntheses  of  the  hexoses). 

The  isoglucosumin  prepared  in  the  above  manDer  from  phenylglucosazon  is  isomeric 
with  another  glucosamin,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  cleavage  of  chitin  (see  Chapter 
XVI)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  glucosamins  give  crystalliDe  salts  and  have  re- 
dudng  Hctious.  The  glucosamiD  (from  chitin)  gives  a  dextro-rotatory,  non -fermentable 
sugar  wilh  nitrous  acid,  while  isoglucosamin  gives  levulose.  E.  Fischer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  glucosamin  is  derived  from  dextrose,  and  isoglucosamin  from  levulose. 

Many  varieties  of  sugar  form  crystalline  combinations,  which  may  be  considered  as 
osamins,  with  ammonia,  when  they  are  dissolved  in  ammoniaeal  methyl  alcohol  (Lobry 
DE  Brutn).*  They  give  no  salts  with  acids,  and  differ  from  the  other  known  isomeric 
osamins  in  this  respect. 

As  shown  by  E.  Fischer  and  his  pupils "  the  aldoses  (also  pentoses),  as 
well  as  ketoses,  may  enter  into  an  ethereal  combination  with  alcohols  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  These  combinations  are  called  qlucosides. 
Snch  glncosides  have  not  only  been  obtained  with  aliphatic  alcohols,  bat  also 
with  benzyl  alcohol,  polyvalent  phenols,  and  oxyacids.  The  more  compli- 
cated carbohydrates  may,  according  to  Fischer,  be  considered  as  glncosides 
of  the  sagar.  Thas  maltose  is  the  glacoside  and  lactose  the  galactoside  of 
grape-sngar. 

By  the  action  of  alkalies,  even  in  small  amoants,  as  also  of  alkaline  earths 
and  lead  hydroxide,  a  reciprocal  transformation  of  the  sagars,  sach  as 
glucose,  levalose,  and  mannose,  may  take  place  (Lobrt  de  Bruyn  and 
Alberda  van  Ekensteik).' 

Two  other  sugars,  among  them  two  ketoses.  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  or 
soda  on  each  of  me  three  sugars,  glucose,  levulose,  and  galactose.  For  example,  from 
clucose  two  ketosos,  levulose  and  pseudolevulose,  are  produced,  also  mannose  and  a  non- 
fermentable  susrar.  glutose.  From  galactose  are  formed  talose  and  galtose,  besides  two 
ketoses,  tagatose  and  pseudotagatose. 

The  monosaccharides  are  colorless  and  odorless  bodies,  neatral  in  reac- 
tion, with  a  sweet  taste,  readily  solable  in  water,  generally  solable  with 
difficnlty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  and  some  of  which 
crystallize  well  in  the  pare  state.  They  are  optically  active,  some  laevo- 
rotatory  and  others  dextro-rotatory;  but  there  are  also  optically  inactive 
modifications  (racemic),  which  are  formed  from  two  optically  opposed  com- 
ponents. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  S.  8082,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1896, 
Bd.2. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  26.  27,  28. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28.  S.  8078 ;  Bull.  soc.  chim.  de  Paris  (8), 
Tome  15  :  Chem.  Centralbl..  1896.  2.  and  1897.  2. 
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We  designate  the  optical  activity  of  the  carbohydrates  with  the  letter  1- 
for  laBvogyrate,  d-  for  dextrogyrate,  and  i-  for  inactive.  These  are  only 
partly  usefal.  Thas  dextro-rotatory  glucose  is  designated  d-glucose,  laevo- 
rotatory  1-glacose,  and  the  inactive  i-glucose.  Emil  Fischer  has  nsed  these 
signs  in  another  sense.  He  designates  by  these  signs  the  homogeneoasness 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sugars  instead  of  their  optical  activity.  For  exam- 
ple, he  does  not  designate  the  laevo-rotatory  levulose  1-levulose,  but 
d-levulose,  showing  its  close  relation  to  dextro-rotatory  d-glucose.  This 
designation  is  generally  accepted,  and  the  above-mentioned  signs  only  show 
the  optical  properties  in  a  few  cases. 

Specific  rotation  means  the  rotation  in  degrees  produced  by  1  gm.  substance  dissolved 
in  1  cc.  liquid  placed  in  a  tube  1  d.cm.  long.  The  readiug  Is  ordinarily  made  at 
4-  20*  C.  and  with  a  homogeneous  sodium  light.    The  sp.  rotation  with  this  light  is  repre- 

seuted  by  a(D),  and  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula  :  «(D)  =  ±  — r  ,  in  which  a 

p.  I 

represents  the  reading  of  degrees,  1  the  length  of  the  tube  in  decimetres,  and  p  the  weight 
of  substance  in  1  cc.  of  the  liquid.  Inversely  the  per  cent  Pof  substance  can  be  calcu- 
lated, when  the  specific  rotation  is  known,  by  the  formula  P=  — —»  i"  which  a  repre- 
sents the  knowu  specific  rotation. 

A  freshly  prepared  sugar  solution  often  shows  another  rotation  from  when  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  sometime.  If  the  rotation  gradually  diminishes,  this  is  called  birotation,  while 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  rotation  is  called  half-rotation.  The  birotation  and  half- rota- 
tion may  be  immediately  abolished  by  the  addition  of  very  little  ammonia  (1  p.  m.). 
C.  ScHULTZE  and  Tollenb.* 

The  change  in  the  rotation  constant  and  the  dependence  of  this  upon  the  concentra- 
tion aud  temperature  of  the  solution  depends,  according  to  Tanret*  upon  the  fact  that 
there  exist  three  different  modifications  of  each  sugar  (that  has  been  examined),  each  of 
which  with  equal  molecular  size  has  iu  own  rotation  property  and  its  own  solubility  and 
can  be  converted  into  other  modifications. 

Many  monosaccharides,  but  not  all,  ferment  with  yeast,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  only  those  varieties  of  sugar  containing  3,  6,  or  9  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule  are  fermentable  with  yeast.  Still  amongst  the 
hexoses  we  find  exceptions,  namely,  a  few  artificially  prepared  hexoses  do 
not  ferment  with  yeast.  Various  kinds  of  schizomycetes  cause  a  different 
fermentation,  such  as  lactic  and  butyric  acid  fermentation  and  mucilaginous 
fermentation. 

E.  Fischer*  has  shown  that  the  restricted  action  of  yeast  on  only 
certain  varieties  of  sugar  is  very  probably  in  close  connection  with  the 
stereometric  configuration  of  the  sugars.  The  active  protein  substances  of 
the  yeast,  which  are  asymmetrically  built,  only  act  on  those  varieties  of  sugar 
whose  geometric  structure  is  similar  to,  or  at  least  not  very  different  from, 
the  ferment.  The  same  is  true  also  for  the  action  of  inverting  enzymes  on 
polysaccharides  and  glucosides. 

>  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  271- 

<  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  120  and  122  ;  Bull.  soc.  chim.  (8),  Tomes  18  and  15. 

•Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  (Jesellsch.,  Bd.  27.  The  behavior  of  various  sugars  with 
pure  yeast  and  the  conditions  for  their  fermentation  has  been  studied  by  £.  Fischer  and 
H.  Thierf elder,  ibid,,  Bdd.  27  and  28. 
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The  simple  varieties  of  sugar  occar  in  part  in  natnre  as  sach  already 
iormed,  which  is  the  case  with  both  of  the  very  important  sugars,  grape- 
sagar  and  levalose.  They  also  occar  in  great  abundance  in  nature  as  more 
complex  carbohydrates  (di-  and  polysaccharides) ;  also  as  ester  combinations 
with  different  substances,  as  so-called  glucosides. 

Among  the  groups  of  monosaccharides  known  at  the  present  time,  those 
containing  less  than  five  and  more  than  six  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule 
have  no  great  importance  in  zoo-chemistry,  although  they  are  of  high 
scientific  interest.  Of  the  other  two  groups  the  hexoses  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  because  in  the  past  only  those  carbohydrates  with  six  carbon 
atoms  were  considered  as  true  carbohydrates.  As  the  pentoses  have  been 
the  subject  of  zoo-chemical  investigations  of  late,  they  will  also  be  given  in 
short. 

Pentoses  (C»HioO»). 

As  a  rule  the  pentoses  do  not  occur  as  such  in  nature,  but  are  formed  in 
the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  several  more  complex  carbohydrates,  the  so-called 
pentosanes,  especially  on  boiling  gums  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  exist 
very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom,  and  are  especially  of  great 
importance  in  the  building  up  of  certain  plant  constituents.  They  have 
only  thus  far  been  found  in  exceptional  cases  in  animals.  Saleowski  and 
Jastrowitz  have  found  a  pentose  in  the  nrine  of  a  person  addicted  to  the 
morphine  habit,  and  Saleowski  subsequently  found  it  in  two  similar  cases. 
Small  quantities  of  pentoses  have  been  detected  in  many  cases  by  Ki^Lz  and 
Yogel'  in  the  nrine  of  diabetics,  as  also  in  dogs  with  pancreas  diabetes  or 
phlorhizin  diabetes.  Pentose  also  has  been  found  by  the  author  amongst 
the  cleavage  products  of  a  nucleoproteid  obtained  from  the  pancreas,  and 
seems  also,  according  to  the  observations  of  Blumenthal,*  to  be  a  constit- 
uent of  nucleoproteids  of  various  organs  such  as  the  thymus,  thyroid,  brain, 
spleen,  and  liver. 

The  pentoses  seem  to  be  of  importance  as  food  for  herbivorous  animals. 
S4LK0WSKI  and  Ckbmer*  have  shown  that  the  pentoses  xylose,  arabinose, 
and  rhamnose  are  assimilated  by  rabbits  and  hens,  and  that  these  animals 
utilize  the  pentoses,  and  even  form  glycogen  therefrom.  The  pentoses  seem 
to  be  absorbed  by  human  beings  and  to  be  utilized  in  part.  They  pass 
readily  into  the  urine/ 

1  Salkowski  and  Jastrowitz,  CeDtralbl.  f.  d.  med.  WisseDsch.,  1892,  S.  887  and  598  ; 
Salkowski,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  KUlz  and  Vogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic, 
Bd.  32. 

'  HammarBten,  2ie{tschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  also  Salkowski,  Berl.  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1895;  Bluraentbal,  Zeitscbr.  f.  klin.  Med.,Bd.  84. 

»  Salkowski,  1.  c.  Centralbl.  ;  Cremer.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29. 

^See  Ebstein,  Virchow's  Arch.,  129  ;  Tollens,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd. 
29.  S.  1208;  Cremer,  I.  c;  Lindemann  and  May,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  56. 
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The  pentoses  are  non-fermentable,  redacing  aldoses.  On  heating  with 
salphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids  they  yield  furfnrol,  but  no  levalinic  acid. 
The  furfnrol  passing  over  on  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid  may  not  only 
be  used  in  the  detection  (with  aniline  acetate  paper  which  is  colored  red 
with  furfnrol),  but  also  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  pentoses  (or 
pentosanes).  On  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  phloroglucin 
a  beautiful  red  solution  is  the  result,  and  this  solution  gives  a  sharply 
defined  absorption  band  on  the  right  of  the  sodium  line.  The  most 
important  pentoses  are  arabinose  and  xylose. 

Arabinose  (dextro-rotatory  arabinose,  pectin  sugar)  is  obtained  on  boil- 
ing gum  arabic  or  cherry-gum  with  2^  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes,  has 
a  sweet  taste,  melts  at  about  160°,  and  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory  a(D)  = 
cf  104-105°.  Its  osazon  melts  at  157-158°  C,  and  10  c.  c.  FEHLiNo'a 
solution  is  reduced  by  43  milligrams  arabinose.  The  artificially  prepared 
IjBvogyrate  arabinose  as  well  as  the  optically  inactive  arabinose  are  known. 

Xylose  (wood  sugar).     This  body  is  obtained  with  the  previous  stereo- 

isomeric  pentose  on  boiling  wood  gums  with  dilute  acids.     It  forms  crystals 

melting  at   153-154°  C,  which  are  very  soluble   in  water  but  difficultly 

soluble  in  alcohol.     It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory,  «(D)  = 

+  18.1°,  and  gives  an  osazon  which  melts  at  159-160°  C. 

Amougst  tbe  pentoses  we  bave  ribose,  obtained  on  tbe  reduction  of  tbe  lactone  of 
ribooic  acid,  wbicb  is  produced  from  arobooic  acid.  Rliamnose,  wbicb  used  to  be  called 
isodulcite,  is  a  metbylpentose,  C«HisO»,  and  is  obtained  from  different  glucosides 
(quercilin,  xantborhamnin,  etc.). 

Hexoses  (C.H^OJ. 

The  most  important  and  best-known  simple  sugars  belong  to  this  group,, 
and  the  remaining  bodies  considered  as  carbohydrates  (with  the  exception 
of  arabinose  and  inosite)  are  anhydrides  of  this  group.  Certain  hexoses, 
such  as  dextrose  and  levnlose,  occur  in  nature  already  formed,  while  others 
are  produced  by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  other  more  complicated  carbo- 
hydrates or  glucosides.  Others,  such  as  mannose  or  galactose,  are  formed 
by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  natural  products;  while  some,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  gulose,  talose,  and  others,  are  obtained  only  by  artificial  means. 

All  hexoses,  as  also  their  anhydrides,  yield  levulinic  acid,  C^H.O,, 
besides  formic  acid  and  humus  substances,  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.  Some  of  the  hexoses  are  fermentable  with  yeast,  while  the  artificially 
prepared  hexoses  do  not,  or  at  least  only  with  great  difficulty  and  incom- 
pletely. 

Some  hexoses  are  aldoses,  while  others  are  ketoses.  Belonging  to  the 
first  group  we  have  mannose,  glucose,  gulose,  galactose,  and  talose, 
and  to  the  other  leyulobe,  and  possibly  also  sobbinose.  We  differentiate 
also  between  the  d,  1,  and  i  modifications,  for  instance,  d-,  1-,  and 
i-glucose;  hence  the  number  of  isomers  is  very  great. 
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The  most  important  syntheses  of  the  carbohydrates  have  been  made  by 
E.  Fischer  and  his  pupils  chiefly  within  the  members  of  the  hexose  gronp. 
A  short  summary  of  the  syntheses  of  hexoses  is  given  below. 

The  first  artificial  preparation  of  glucose  was  made  by  Butlerow.  Od  treating 
trioxymetbylen,  a  polymer  of  formaldehyde,  with  lime-water  he  obtained  a  faintly 
sweetish  simp  called  methylenUan.  Lobw  '  later  obtained  a  mixture  of  several  sugars. 
from  which  he  isolated  a  fermentable  sugar,  called  methose,  by  condensation  of 
formaldeliyde  in  the  presence  of  bases.  The  most  important  and  comprehensive  syn- 
theses of  sugar  have  been  preformed  by  E.  Fischer.* 

The  starting-point  of  these  syntheses  is  a-acrose,  which  occurs  as  a  condensation  prod- 
uct of  formaldehyde.  The  name  a-acrose  has  been  given  to  this  body  because  it  ia 
obtained  from  acrolein  bromide  by  the  action  of  bases  (Fischer).  It  is  also  obtained 
admixed  with  fi-acrose  on  the  oxidation  of  glycerin  with  bromine  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  treating  the  resulting  mixture  with  alkali.  On  the  oxidation  with 
bromine  a  mixture  of  glycerin  aldehyde,  CH«OH.CH(OH).CHO  and  dioxyacetone, 
CH«(OH).CO.CHaOH,  is  obtained.  These  two  bodies  may  be  considered  as  true  sugar- 
glyce roses  or  trioses.  It  seems  as  if  a  condensation  to  hexoses  takes  place  on  treatment 
with  alkalies. 

a-acrose  may  be  isolated  from  the  above  mixture  and  obtained  pure  by  first  convert- 
ing it  into  its  osazon  and  then  retransforming  this  into  the  sugar,  a-acrose  is  identical 
with  i-levulose.  With  yeast  one  half,  the  Isevogyrate  d-levulose  ferments,  while  the  dex- 
trogyrate 1-levulose  remains.    The  i-  and  Mevulose  may  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

On  the  reduction  of  a-acrose  we  obtain  a-acrit,  which  is  identical  with  i-mannite. 
On  oxidation  of  i-mannite  we  obtain  i-mannose,  from  which  only  i-mannose  remains  on 
fermentation.  On  further  oxidation  of  i-mannose  it  yields  i-mannonic  acid.  The  two 
active  mannonic  acids  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fractional  crystallization 
of  their  strychnin  or  morphin  salts.  The  two  corresponding  manuoses  may  be  obtained 
from  these  two  acids,  d-  and  1-raannonic  acids,  by  reduction. 

d-levulose  Is  obtained  from  d-mannose  by  the  method  given  on  page  74,  using  the 
osazoD  as  an  intermediate  step.  The  d-  and  1-mannonic  acids  are  partly  converted  into 
d-  and  1-gluconic  acid  on  heating  with  chinolin,  and  d-  or  1-glucose  is  obtained  on  the 
reduction  of  these  acids.  1-glucose  is  best  prepared  from  1-arabinose  by  means  of  the 
cyauhydrin  reaction,  using  1-gluconic  acid  as  the  intermediate  step.  The  combination 
of  1-  and  d-gluconic  acid,  forming  i-gluconic  acid,  yields  i-glucose  on  reduction. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  sugars  by  means  of  condensation  of  formaldehyde  has 
received  special  interest  because,  according  to  Baeter's  assimilation  hypothesis  of  plants, 
formaldehyde  is  first  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  sugars  are  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  of  this  formaldehyde.  Bokorny  •  ha^  shown,  by  special  ex- 
periments on  algro  Spirogyra,  that  formaldehyde  sodium  sulphite  was  split  by  the  living 
algaB  cells.  The  formaldehyde  set  free  is  immediately  condensed  to  carbohydrate  and 
precipitated  as  starch. 

Among  the  hexoses  known  at  the  present  time  only  dextrose,  levnlose, 
and  galactose  are  really  of  physiological  chemical  interest;  therefore  the 
other  hexoses  will  only  be  incidentally  mentioned. 

Dextrose  (d-glucose),  glycosb,  grape-sugar,  and  diabetic  sugar, 
occnra  abundantly  in  the  grape,  and  also,  often  accompanied  with  levnlose 
(d-fructose),  in  honey,  sweet  frnits,  seeds,  roots,  etc.  It  occurs  in  the 
intestinal  tract  during  digestion,  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood  and 
lymph,  and  as  traces  in  other  animal  fluids  and  tissues.  It  only  occurs  as 
traces  in  urine  under  normal  conditions,  while  in  diabetes  the  quantity  is 
very  large.     It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  starch,  dextrin,  and 

>  Butlerow,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  B.  120;  Compt.  rend.,  58;  O.  Loew,  Joum. 
f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  88,  and  Ber.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  20,  21,  22. 
*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gksellsch.,  Bd.  21,  and  1.  c,  page  72,  this  book. 
»  Biolog.  Centralbl.,  Bd.  12,  8.  821  and  481. 
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other  compoaad  carbohydrates,  as  also  in  the  splitting  of  glncosides.  That 
dextrose  can  be  formed  from  proteids  in  the  animal  body  follows  from 
several  observations  and  especially  by  the  experience  in  severe  forms  of 
diabetes. 

Properties  of  Dextrose,  Dextrose  crystallizes  sometimes  with  1  mol. 
water  of  crystallization  in  warty  masses  or  small  leaves  or  plates,  and  some- 
times when  free  from  water  in  needles.  The  sngar  containing  water  of 
crystallization  melts  even  below  100°  C.  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 
at  110"  0.  The  anhydrous  sugar  melts  at  146"*  C,  and  is  converted  into 
glucosan,  C,H,„Oj,  at  170°  C.  with  the  elimination  of  water.  On  strongly 
heating  it  is  converted  into  caramel  and  then  decomposed. 

Grape-sugar  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  which  is  not  as 
sweet  as  a  cane-sugar  solution  of  the  same  strength,  is  dextrogyrate  and 
shows  strong  birotation.  The  specific  rotation  is  somewhat  dependent  upon 
concentration  of  the  solution,  but  the  specific  rotation  of  a  watery  solution 
of  1-15^  anhydrous  dextrose  at  +  20°  C.  may  be  considered  as  +  52°.  6. 
Dextrose  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol. 
100  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.837  dissolves  1.95  parts  anhydrous  glucose  at 
+  17°.  5C.  and  27.7  parts  at  the  boiling  temperature  (Anthon  *).  Glucose 
is  insoluble  in  ether. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  of  dextrose,  their  solubilities  and  specific  rotation,  see 
Tanrkt  (1.  c.) 

If  an  alcoholic  caustic-alkali  solution  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
glucose,  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  insoluble  alkali  compound  is  formed. 
On  warming  this  compound  it  decomposes  easily  with  the  formation  of  a 
yellow  or  brownish  color,  which  is  the  basis  of  Moobe's  test.  Dextrose 
forms  also  compounds  with  lime  and  baryta. 

Moore's  Test.  If  a  glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about  i  of  its 
volume  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  warmed,  the  solution  becomes  first 
yellow,  then  orange,  yellowish  brown,  and  lastly  dark  brown.  It  has  at  the 
same  time  a  faint  odor  of  caramel,  and  this  odor  is  more  pronounced  on 
acidification." 

Glucose  forms  many  crystallizable  combinations  with  NaCl,  of  which 
the  easiest  to  obtain  is  (C,H„0,),.NaCl  +  H,0,  which  forms  large  colorless 
six-sided  double  pyramids  or  rhomboids  with  13.40^  XaCl. 

Glucose  in  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  (by  an  organic  acid)  solution 
passes  into  alcoholic  fermentation  with  beer-yeast,  C,H,,0,  =  20,H^.0H 
-f  2C0,.  Besides  the  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  there  are  formed,  espe- 
cially  at   higher   temperatures,   small   quantities  of  homologous  alcohols 

1  Cited  from  Tollens'  Handbuch. 

•  In  regard  to  the  products  formed  in  this  reaction,  see  Framm,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
^i,  and  especially  Gaud,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  119. 
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(amyl-alcohol),  glycerin,  and  succinic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  acid  milk 
or  cheese  the  grape-sugar  passes,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  base  sach 
as  ZnO,  or  CaCO, ,  into  lactic-acid  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  may  then 
farther  pass  into  butyric-acid  fermentation:  2C,H.O,  =  C^H,0,  +  2C0, 
+  4H. 

Grape-sngar  ledaces  several  metallic  oxides,  sach  as  copper  oxide 
bismuth  oxide,  mercuric  oxide,  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant reactions  for  sagar  are  based  on  this  fact. 

Tromheb^s  test  is  based  on  the  property  that  glucose  possesses  of 
reducing  copper-hydrated  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  into  suboxide.  Treat 
the  glucose  solution  with  about  \-\  yol.  caustic  soda  and  then  carefully  add 
a  dilate  copper-salphate  solution.  The  copper-hydrated  oxide  is  thereby 
dissolved,  forming  a  beautiful  blue  solution,  and  the  addition  of  copper 
snlphate  is  continued  until  a  very  small  amount  of  hydrate  remains  undis- 
solved in  the  liquid.  This  is  now  warmed  and  a  yellow  hydrated  suboxide 
or  red  suboxide  separates  even  below  the  boiling-point.  If  too  little  copper 
salt  has  been  added,  the  test  will  be  yellowish  brown  in  color  as  in  Moore's 
test;  bat  if  an  excess  of  copper  salt  has  been  added,  the  excess  of  hydrate  is 
converted  on  boiling  into  a  dark-brown  hydrate  which  interferes  with  the 
test.  To  prevent  these  diflficulties  the  so-called  Feiiling's  solution  may  be 
employed.  This  reagent  is  obtained  by  mixing  before  use  equal  volumes  of 
an  alkaline  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  and  a  copper-sulphate  solution  (see 
Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine  in  regard  to  concentration). 
This  solution  is  not  reduced  or  noticeably  changed  by  boiling.  The  tartrate 
holds  the  excess  of  copper  oxyhydrate  in  solution,  and  an  excess  of  the 
reagent  does  not  interfere  in  the  performance  of  the  test.  In  the  presence 
of  sugar  this  solution  is  reduced. 

Bottger-Almen's  te$t  is  based  on  the  property  glucose  possesses  of 
redacing  bismuth  oxide  in  alkaline  solution.  The  reagent  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  is  obtained,  according  to  Kylander's'  modification  of 
Almbn's  original  test,  by  dissolving  4  grms.  Rochelle  salt  in  100  parts  10^ 
caastic-soda  solution  and  adding  2  grms.  bismuth  subnitrate  and  digesting 
on  the  water-bath  until  as  much  of  the  bismuth  salt  is  dissolved  as  possible. 
If  a  glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about  -^^  vol.,  or  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  solution  when  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  j)resent,  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  solution  becomes  first  yellow,  then  yellowish  brown,  and 
lastly  nearly  black,  and  after  a  time  a  black  deposit  of  bismuth  (?)  settles. 

The  property  of  dextrose  of  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercury  on 
boiling  is  the  basis  of  Kkapp's  reaction  with  alkaline  mercuric  cyanide  and 
of  Sachsse's  reaction  with  an  alkaline  potassium-mercuric  iodide  solution. 

On  heating  with  phenylhydrazin  acetate  a  dextrose  solution  gives  a 

»  Zellschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Clicni.,  Bd.  8. 
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precipitate  consisting  of  fine  yellow  crystalline  needles  which  are  nearly 
insolable  in  water  bat  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  which  separate  again 
on  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water.  The  crystalline  precipitate 
consists  of  phenylglucosazone.  This  compound  melts  when  pure  at  204- 
205°  C. 

Glucose  is  not  precipitated  by  a  lead-acetate  solution,  but  is  almost 
completely  •precipitated  by  an  ammoniacal  basic  lead-acetate  solution.  On 
warming  tlie  precipitate  becomes  flesh-color  or  rose-red  (Rubber's 
reaction  *). 

If  a  watery  solution  of  grape-sugar  is  treated  with  benzoyl-chloride 
and  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  shaken  until  the  odor  of  benzoylchloride 
has  disappeared,  a  precipitate  of  benzoic-acid  ester  of  glucose  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alkali  (Baumann"). 

If  ^-1  c.c.  of  a  dilute  watery  solution  of  glucose  is  treated  with  a  few 

drops  of  a  15^  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol^  the  liquid  is  colored  & 

beautiful  violet  on   the  addition  of  1-2  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

(MoLiscH*).     This  reaction  depends  on  the  formation  of  furfurol  from  the 

sugar  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

DiAZOBENZOL-suLPHONic  ACID  gives  with  a  dextrose  solutiou  made  alkaline  with  a 
fixed  alkali  a  red  color,  after  10-15  miuutes  gradually  cbaDging  to  violet.  Orthonitro- 
PHBNYL-PROPiOLic  ACID  yields  indigo  when  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  and 
sodium  carbonate,  and  tbis  is  converted  into  indigo-white  by  an  excess  of  sugar.  An 
alkaline  solution  of  grape-sugar  is  colored  deep  red  on  being  warmed  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  PICRIC  ACID. 

A  more  complete  description  as  to  the  performance  of  these  several  tests 
will  be  given  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  urine). 

Dextrose  is  prepared  pure  by  inverting  cane-sugar  by  the  following 
simple  method  of  Soxhlet  and  Tollens,  being  a  modification  of 
ScHWARz's  *  method : 

Treat  12  litres  90^  alcohol  with  480  c.c.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
warm  to  45-50°  C. ;  gradually  add  4  kilos  powdered  cane-sugar,  and  allow 
to  cool  after  2  hours,  when  all  the  sugar  will  have  dissolved  and  been 
inverted.  To  incite  crystallization,  some  crystals  of  anhydrous  dextrose  are 
a4pBd,  and  after  several  days  the  crystals  are  sucked  dry  by  the  air-pump, 
washed  with  dilute  alcohol  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized 
from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol.  According  to  Tollen^s  it  is  best  to  dissolve 
the  sugar  in  one  half  its  weight  of  water  on  the  water-bath  and  then  add 
double  this  volume  of  90-95^  alcohol. 

In  detecting  dextrose  in  animal  fluids  or  extracts  of  tissues  we  may 
make  use  of  the  above-mentioned  reduction  tests,  the  optical  determination, 

>  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20. 

•  Ber.  d.  deutech.  chem.  Qesellscb..  Bd.  19;  also  Kueny,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.» 
Bd.  14. 

•MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  7,  and  Centralbl.  f,  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1887,  S.  34 
and  49. 

«  Tollens'  Haudbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2  Aull.,  S.  89. 
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the  fermentation,  and  phenjlhydrazin  tests.  For  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  urine.  Those  liquids  contain- 
ing proteids  must  first  have  these  removed  by  coagulation  wHh  heat  and 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  metallic  salts, 
before  testing  for  dextrose.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  operating  with 
blood  and  serous  fluids  we  refer  the  student  to  the  works  of  Schenk, 
RoHMANX,  Abeles,  and  Seegen.* 

Tbe  gnloeat  are  stereo-isomers  of  dextrose  and  may  be  prepared  artlflciully.  deulose 
is  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  d-gulouic  acid,  which  is  derived  on  the  reduction  of 
glycurouic  acid  <see  chapter  on  urine). 

Mannoset.  —dmannosef  nlso  ctiUed  seminose,  is  obtained  with  d-levuloee,  on  the  careful 
oxidation  of  d-mannite.     It  is  also  olitained  on  the  hydrolysis  of  nntural  carbohydrates. 


such  us  salep  slime,  and  reserve  cellulose  (especially  from  the  i-haviugs  from  the  ivorv- 
nut).  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  readily  ferments  with  beer- yeast,  gives  a  hydrazon  not  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  an  osazon  which  is  identical  with  thnt  from  d-gliicose. 


LeYolose,  also  called  d-fructose,  fuuit-si  gau,  occurs,  as  above  stated, 
mixed  with  dextrose  extensively  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom  and  also 
in  honey.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  cane-sugar  and  other 
carbohydrates,  but  it  is  readily  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of 
innlin.  In  extraordinary  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  we  find  levulose  in  the 
urine.  This  sugar  has  won  special  dietetic  importance  in  diabetes  on 
account  of  its  being  readily  assimilated. 

Levulose  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  needles  partly  anhydrous  and 
partly  containing  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  though  rather  readily  in  boiling  alcohol.  Its 
watery  solution  is  laevogyrate,  but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  specific 
rotation  are  quite  variable.  Levulose  ferments  with  yeast,  and  gives  the 
same  reduction  tests  as  dextrose  and  also  the  same  osazone.  It  gives  a 
combination  with  lime  which  is  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  dextrose 
combination.  Levulose  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead 
acetate. 

Levulose  does  not  reduce  copper  to  the  same  extent  as  dextrose.  Under 
similar  conditions  the  reduction  relationship  of  dextrose  to  levulose  is 
100  :  92.08. 

In  detecting  levulose  and  those  varieties  of  sugar  which  yield  levulose 
on  cleavage  we  make  use  of  the  following  reaction  suggested  by  Seli- 
WANOFF.  Quickly  warm  a  solution  of  reeorcin  in  medium  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  levulose  when  the  liquid  becomes  beautifully  red  and  a 
precipitate  settles  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  red  color. 
Use  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  and  2  vols,  water. 

Fructose,  as  above  stated,  is  best  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 

innlin,  by  warming  with  faintly  acidulated  water. 

SorbinoM  (sorbin)  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  berry  of  the  mountnin  ash  under 
ceriaiti  conditions.  It  is  crystalline  and  is  loevogyrute,  and  is  converted  into  sorbit  by 
redaction  ;  hence  it  seems  to  be  a  ketosc  which  is  stereo-isomeric  with  fructose. 

»  Scbenck,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bdd.  46  and  47;  R5hmann,  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4; 
Abeles.  Zeiischr.  f.  phydol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15;  Sce^ion,  Ctntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4. 
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Galactose  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  lactose  or  milk-sugar)  is  obtained  on 
the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  milk-sugar  and  by  hydrolysis  of  many  other 
carbohydrates,  especially  varieties  of  gams  and  slime  bodies.  It  is  also 
obtained  on  heating  cerebrin,  a  nitrogenized  glacoside  prepared  from  the 
brain,  with  dilate  mineral  acids. 

It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  leaves,  which  melt  at  leS"*  C.  It  is  some- 
what less  Eolable  than  dextrose  in  water.  It  is  dextrogyrate,  and  shows 
muUirotation.  It  ferments  with  yeast,  although  slowly.  It  is  fermented" 
by  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  yeast  (E.  Fischer  and  Tiiierfblder) 
but  not  by  saccharomyces  apiculatus,'  which  is  of  importance  in  physio- 
logical chemical  investigations.  Galactose  reduces  Feeling's  solution  to  a 
less  extent  than  dextrose,  and  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  reduced,  according 
to  SoxHLET,  by  0.0511  gm.  galactose  in  1^  solution.  Its  phenylosazon 
melts  at  193°  C,  and  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  relatively  easy 
in  hot  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  optically  inactive. 
With  the  test  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  phloroglucin  galactose  gives  a 
color  similar  to  the  pentoses,  but  the  solution  does  not  give  the  absorption 
spectrum.  On  oxidation  it  first  yields  galactonic  acid  and  then  mucic  acid. 
Both  1-  and  i-galactose  have  been  artificially  prepared. 

Talose  is  a  sugar  which  is  artificially  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  taloDic  acid. 
Tnlouic  ncid  is  obtained  from  d-galactonic  acid  bv  heating  it  with  chinoliu  or  pyridiu  to 
140-1 50^  C. 

Disaccliarides. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  sugar  belonging  to  this  group  occur  ready 
formed  in  nature.  Thus  we  have  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar.  Some,  on 
the  contrary,  such  as  maltose  and  isomaltose,  are  produced  by  the  partial 
hydrolytic  cleavage  of  complicated  carbohydrates.  Isomaltose  is  besides 
this  also  obtained  from  glucose  by  reversion  (see  below). 

The  disaccharides  or  hexobioses  are  to  be  considered  as  anhydrides, 
derived  from  two  monosaccharides  with  the  exit  of  1  niol.  water.  Corre- 
sponding to  this,  their  general  formula  is  C„H„0„.  On  hydrolytic 
cleavage,  on  the  addition  of  water,  they  yield  two  molecules  of  hexoses,  and 
indeed  either  two  molecules  of  the  same  hexose  or  two  different  hexoses. 
Thus: 

Cane-sugar  +  H,0  =  glucose  +  levulose; 

Maltose        -[-  H,0  =  glucose  +  glucose; 

Milk-sugar  +  H,0  =  glucose  -|-  galactose. 

The  levulose  turns  the  polarized  ray  more  to  the  left  than  the  glucose 
does  to  the  right;  hence  the  mixture  of  hexoses  obtained  on  the  cleavage  of 
cane-sugar  has  an  opposite  rotation  to  the  cane-sugar  itself.  On  this 
account  the  mixture  is  called  invert  sugar,  and  the  hydrolytic  splitting 

«  See  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  28  and  29. 
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is  designated  as  inversion.  This  term  inversion  is  not  only  used  for  the 
splitting  of  cane-sngar,  but  is  also  nsed  for  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 
compoand  sugars  into  monosaccharides.  The  reverse  reaction,  whereby 
monosaccharides  are  condensed  into  complicated  carbohydrates,  is  called 
reversion,  A.  C.  Hill'  has  shown  that  the  cleavage  of  maltose  by  the 
enzyme  maltase  is  a  convertible  process  as  a  sugar  formation  of  maltose 
from  glucose  takes  place. 

We  subdivide  the  disaccharides  into  two  groups.  One,  to  which  cane- 
sugar  belongs,  where  the  members  have  not  the  property  of  reducing  certain 
metallic  oxides.  The  other  group,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  the  two 
maltoses  and  milk-sugar  belong,  the  members  act  like  monosaccharides  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  reduction  tests.  The  members  of  this  last  group 
have  the  character  of  aldehyde-alcohols. 

Cane-sugar  or  Saccharose  occurs  extensively  distributed  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  It  occurs  to  greatest  extent  in  the  stalk  of  the  sugar-millet  and 
sngar-cane,  the  roots  of  the  sugar-beet,  the  trunk  of  certain  varieties  of 
palms  and  maples,  in  carrots,  etc.  Cane-sugar  is  of  extraordinarily  great 
importance  as  a  food  and  condiment. 

Cane-sugar  forms  large,  colorless  monoclinic  crystals.  On  heating  it 
melts  in  the  neighborhood  of  160^  C,  and  on  heating  stronger  it  turns 
brown,  forming  so-called  caramel.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  and 
according  to  Sciieibler^  100  parts  saturated  sugar  solution  contains  67 
parts  sugar  at  20""  C.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  strong  alcohol.  Cane- 
sngar  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  The  specific  rotation  is  only  slightly 
modified  by  concentration,  but  is  markedly  changed  by  the  presence  of 
other  inactive  substances.     The  specific  rotation  is  (a)D=  +  GG°.5. 

Cane-sugar  acts  indifferently  towards  Moore's  test  and  to  the  ordinary 
rednction  tests.  It  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  ferments  after  inversion, 
which  can  be  brought  about  by  an  enzym,  invertin,  contained  in  the  yeast. 
An  inversion  of  cane-sugar  also  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  blackens  cane-sngar  very  quickly  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  acts  the  same  on  warming 
on  the  water-bath.  Various  products  are  obtained  on  the  oxidation  of 
cane-sugar,  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  oxidizing  material  and  also  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  action.  Saccharic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  the  most 
important   products. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  complete  text-books  on  chemistry  for  the 
preparation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  cane-sugar. 

•  Maltose  (malt-sugar)  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  starch  by 
malt  diastase,  saliva,  and  pancreatic  juice.     It  is  obtained  from  glycogen 


»  Transact,  of  Chein.  Soc.,  1898. 

•  See  Tollens*  Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2  Aufl  .  8.  124. 
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under  the  same  conditions  (see  Chapter  VIII).  Maltose  is  also  prodnced 
transitorily  in  the  action  of  snlphuric  acid  on  starch.  Maltose  forms  the 
fermentable  sugar  of  the  potato  or  grain  mash,  and  also  of  the  beer  wort. 
It  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  only  after  inversion,  and  this  is  brought 
about  by  a  special  invertin,  maltose^  occurring  in  the  yeast-cell. 

Maltose  crystallizes  with  1  mol.  water  of  crystallization  in  fine  white 
needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  rather  easily  in  alcohol,  bat  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory,  and  show  birotation.  The 
specific  rotation  is  (a)D  =  +  137°.  Maltose  ferments  readily  and  com- 
pletely with  yeast,  and  acts  like  dextrose  in  regard  to  the  reduction  tests. 
It  yields  phenylmaltosazone  on  warming  with  phenylhydrazin  for  1^  hours. 
This  phenylmaltosazone  melts  at  206°  C.  and  is  more  soluble  than  the 
glucosazone.  Maltose  differs  from  dextrose  chiefly  in  the  following:  It  does 
not  dissolve  as  readily  in  alcohol,  has  a  stronger  dextro-rotatory  power,  has  a 
feebler  reducing  action  on  Fehlino's  solution.  10  c.c.  Fehlikg's  solu- 
tion is,  according  to  Soxhlet,'  reduced  by  77.8  milligrams  anhydrous 
maltose  in  approximately  1^  solution. 

Isomaltose.  This  variety  of  sugar  is  produced,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Fischer,''  besides  dextrin-like  products,  by  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  on  glucose.  It  is  also  formed,  besides  ordinary  maltose,  in  the  action 
of  diastase  on  starch  paste,  and  occurs  in  beer  and  in  commercial  starch-sugar.* 
The  formation  of  isomaltose  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  malt  diastase  has 
been  denied  by  many  investigators  because  they  considered  isomaltose  as 
contaminated  maltose.*  It  is  also  produced,  with  maltose,  by  the  action  of 
saliva  or  pancreatic  juice  (Kulz  and  Vogel)  or  blood-serum  (Rohma^nn  ') 
on  starch. 

Isomaltose  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  has  a  pronounced  sweetish 
taste  and  does  not  ferment,  or,  according  to  some,  only  very  slowly.  It  is 
dextro-rotatory,  and  has  very  nearly  the  same  power  of  rotation  as  maltose. 
Isomaltose  is  characterized  by  its  osazone.  This  forms  fine  yellow  needles, 
which  begin  to  form  drops  at  140°  C.  and  melt  at  150-153°  C.  It  is 
rather  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  dissolves  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  much 
more  readily  than  the  maltosazon.  Isomaltose  reduces  copper  as  well  as 
bismuth  solutions. 


^  Oiled  from  Tollens'  Handbiicb  dcr  KohleDhydrnte,  2  Aufl.,  S.  154. 

*  Ber.  d   deiitscb.  cliein.  Qesellsch..  Bdd.  23  and  28. 

«  See  LiDtner  and  DUll,  ibid.,  Bd.  26,  S.  2538;  Scheibkr  and  Mittclmeier,  ibid.,  Bd. 
24,  S.  301. 

*  Brown  «ud  Morris,  Joiirn.  of  Cliem.  Soc,  1895,  Cliem.  News.  72;  see  also  Ost, 
riricli.  and  Jalowelz.  Ref.  in  Ber.  d.  deulsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  8.  987-989; 
Ling  and  Baker,  Journ.  of  Cbcm.  Soc.  1895. 

"^  KOlz  and  Vo^el.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  81  ;  R5bmaun,  Centralid.  f.  d.  nu  d. 
Wissenscb..  1893.  S.  8J9. 
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Milk-sugar  (lactose).     As  this  sugar  occurs  exclusively  in  the  animal 

world,  in  the  milk  of  human  heings  and  animals,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  a 

following  chapter  (on  milk). 

Trtiudote  is  h  hexobiose  found  in  fungi.  MelebioM  is  a  saccharose  obtained  with 
d-fructoee  in  the  partial  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  raffino«e  (a  hexotriose)  occurring  in  beet- 
root molasses.     Melebiose  splits  into  galactose  and  glucose. 

Polysaccharides. 

K  we  exclude  the  hexotrioses  and  the  few  remaining  sugar-like  poly- 
saccharides, this  group  includes  a  great  number  of  very  complex  carbo- 
hydrates, which  occur  only  in  the  amorphous  condition  or  not  as  crystals  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Unlike  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  other  groups, 
these  have  no  sweet  taste.  Some  are  soluble  in  water,  while  others  swell 
up  therein,  especially  in  warm  water,  and  finally  are  neither  dissolved  nor 
visibly  changed.  Polysaccharides  are  ultimately  converted  into  monosac- 
charides by  hydrolytic  cleavage. 

Tiie  polysaccharides  (not  sugar-like)  are  ordinarily  divided  into  the 
following  chief  groups:  starch  group ^  gum  and  vegetahle-mudlage  group ^ 
and  cellulose  group. 

Starch  Group  (C,H,„0,)x. 

Starch,  Amylum.  (C,H„OJx.  This  substance  occurs  in  the  plant 
kingdom  very  extensively  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
especially  as  reserve  food  in  the  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  and  trunk. 

Starch  is  a  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  small 
grains,  which  have  a  stratified  structure  and  different  shape  and  size  in 
different  plants.  According  to  the  ordinary  opinion  the  starch-grains  con- 
sist of  two  different  substances,  starch  granulose  and  starch  cellu- 
lose, of  which  the  first  only  goes  into  solution  on  treatment  with  diastatic 
enzymes. 

Starch  is  considered  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  grains  swell  up  in 
warm  water  and  burst,  yielding  a  paste.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  On  heating  starch  with  water  alone,  or  heating  with  glycerin  to 
190°  C,  or  on  treating  the  starch-grains  with  6  parts  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.06  at  ordinary  temperature  for  6  to  8  weeks,'  it  is  con- 
verted into  soluble  starch  (amylodextrin,  amidulin).  Soluble  starch  is 
also  formed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by 
dilate  acids  or  diastatic  enzymes.  Soluble  starch  may  be  precipitated  from 
very  dilute  solutions  by  baryta- water.* 

Starch-granules  swell  up  and  form  a  pasty  mass  in  caustic  potash  or 

'  See  Tollens'  Handb.,  S.  191.  In  regard  to  other  methods,  see  Wroblewski,  Ber.  d. 
deutflch.  chem.  Gtesellsch.,  Bd.  30;  Syniewski.  ibid. 

*  lu  regard  to  the  combiuatious  of  soluble  starch  and  dextrios  with  barium  hydrate, 
see  BUlow,  PflUger's  Arch.,  62. 
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soda.  This  mass  gives  neither  Moore's  nor  Trommer's  test.  Starch- 
paste  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  The  most  characteristic  test  for  starch 
is  the  blue  coloration  produced  by  iodine  in  the  presence  of  hydroiodic  acid 
or  alkali  iodides.'  This  blue  coloration  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  alkalies,  and  also  on  warming,  but  reappears  again  on  cooling. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  starch  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  the 
conversion  by  means  of  diastatic  enzymes  we  have  as  a  rule,  besides  dextrin, 
maltose,  and  isomaltose,  only  very  little  glucose.  We  are  considerably  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  kind  and  number  of  intermediate  products  produced  in 
this  process  (see  dextrins). 

Starch  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  by  the  iodine 
reaction.  Starch  is  quantitatively  estimated,  according  to  Sachsse's 
method,'  by  converting  it  into  sugar  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  deter- 
mining the  sugar  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Inulin,  (C,H„0 Jx  +  H,0,  occurs  in  the  underground  parts  of  many 
compositse,  especially  in  the  roots  of  the  inula  helenium,  the  tubers  of  the 
dahlia,  the  varieties  of  helianthus,  etc.  It  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  the 
tubers  of  the  dahlia. 

Inulin  forms  a  white  powder,  similar  to  starch,  consisting  of  sphaeroid 
crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  warm  water  without  forming  a  paste. 
It  separates  slowly  on  cooling,  but  more  rapidly  on  freezing.  Its  solutions 
are  laevogyrate  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  are  only  colored  yellow 
with  iodine.  Inulin  is  converted  into  the  Isevogyrate  monosaccharide 
levulose,  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Diastatic  enzymes  have  no 
or  very  slight  action  on  inulin.* 

Lichenin  (moss  starch)  occurs  id  many  lichens,  namely,  hi  Iceland  moss.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  up  inio  ii  jelly.  It  is  soluble  in  bol  wattr,  forming  a 
jelly  on  allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cool.  It  is  colored  yellow  by  iodine,  and 
yields  glucose  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Lichenin  is  not  changed  by  diastatic  enzymes 
such  as  ptyalin  or  amylopsin  (Nilson^). 

Glycogen.  This  carbohydrate,  which  stands  to  a  certain  extent  between 
starch  and  dextrin,  is  principally  found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  hence  it 
will  be  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  liver). 

The  Oums  and  Vegetable  Mucilages  (C.H,„OJx. 

These  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  groups,  according  to  their 
origin  and  occurrence,  namely,  the  dextrin  group  and  the  vegetable  gums  or 
mucilages.  The  dextrins  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  starches  and  are 
formed    therefrom   as  intermediate  products  in  the  action  of  acids  and 


*  See  Mylius,  Brr.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  20,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioU 
Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

*  ToUens*  Ilandb.,  2  Aufl.,  S.  187. 
*/W</..  S.  208. 

*  Upsala  Lakaref,  FOrh.,  28. 
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diastatic  enzymes.  The  varions  kinds  of  vegetable  gums  and  vegetable 
macilages  occur,  on  the  contrary,  as  natural  products  in  the  plant  kingdom, 
and  some  may  be  separated  from  certain  plants  as  amorphous,  transparent 
masses  and  others  may  be  extracted  from  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  such  as 
the  wood  and  seeds,  by  proper  solvents. 

The  dextrins  yield  as  final  products  only  hexoses,  and  indeed  only 
dextrose  on  complete  hydrolysis.  The  vegetable  gums  and  the  mucilages 
yield,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  hexoses,  but  also  an  abundance  of  pentoses 
(gum  arable  and  wood-gum),  d-galactose  occurs  often  amongst  the  hexoses, 
and  as  differentiation  from  the  dextrins  they  yield  mucic  acid  on  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid.  The  dextrins,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  varieties  of  gums 
and  mucilages,  are  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Basic  lead  acetate  precipitates 
the  gums  and  mucilages,  but  not  the  dextrins. 

Dextrin  (British  gum)  is  produced  on  heating  starch  to  200-210°  C, 
or  by  heating  starch,  which  has  previously  been  moistened  with  water 
containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  100-110°  C.  Dextrins  are  also  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  diastatic  enzymes  on  starch.  We  are  not 
quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  steps  taking  place  in  the  above  processes,  but 
the  ordinary  views  are  as  follows:  Soluble  starch  is  the  first  product,  from 
which  a  dextrin,  ery  thro  dextrin^  which  is  colored  red  by  iodine,  and  sugar 
are  formed  by  hydrolytic  splitting.  On  further  cleavage  of  this  erythro- 
dextrin  more  sugar  and  a  dextrin,  achroodextrin^  which  is  not  colored  by 
iodine,  is  formed.  From  this  achroodextrin  after  successive  splittings  we 
have  sugar  and  dextrins  of  lower  molecular  weights  formed,  until  finally  we 
have  sugar  and  a  dextrin,  maltodextriny  which  refuses  to  split  further,  as 
final  products.  The  views  are  rather  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  dextrins  which  occur  as  intermediate  steps.  The  sugar  formed  is 
isomaltose,  from  which  maltose  and  only  very  little  dextrose  are  produced. 
Another  view  is  that  first  several  dextrins  are  formed  consecutively  in  the 
successive  splitting  with  hydration,  and  then  finally  the  sugar  is  formed  by 
the  splitting  of  the  last  dextrin.  Other  investigators  have  other  views  in 
regard  to  this  process.! 

The  various  dextrins  have  not  as  yet  been  separated  from  each  other, 
nor  isolated  as  chemical  individuals.  Recently  Youxa"  has  tried  their 
separation  by  means  of  neutral  salts,  especially  ammonium  sulphate.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  differences  as  to  the  dextrins  so  separated,  and  only 
the  characteristic  properties  and  reactions  will  be  given  for  the  dextrins. in 
general. 

*  In  regard  to  the  various  views  on  the  theories  of  the  saccbariiicaiiou  of  Starch,  see 
Musculus  aiul  Griiber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2,  S.  177 ;  Lintner  and  Dull, 
1.  c,  Bdd.  26  and  28;  Billow,  1.  c:  Brown  and  Heron,  Jonrn.  of  chem.  Soc.,  1879; 
Brown  and  Morris,  ibid,,  188    and  1889. 

•  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22.  which  contains  the  older  researches  of  Nasse,  Krttger, 
Neumeister,  Pohl,  and  Halliburton  on  the  precipitation  of  carbohydrate  by  salts. 
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The  dextrins  appear  as  an  amorphous,  white  or  yellowish- white  powder 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  Their  concentrated  solutions  are  viscid 
and  sticky,  similar  to  gum  solutions.  The  dextrins  are  dextrogyrate. 
They  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Watery 
solutions  of  dextrins  are  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  Dextrins 
dissolve  copper  oxyhydrate  in  alkaline  liquids,  forming  a  beautiful  blue 
solution.  The  question  whether  or  not  perfectly  pure  dextrin  reduces 
Fehlino's  solution  is  undecided.  According  to  Brucke'  a  non-reducible 
dextrin  may  be  obtained  by  warming  a  solution  of  achroodextrin  with  an 
excess  of  alkaline  copper  solution  and  then  precipitating  with  alcohol. 
According  to  Scueibler  and  Mittelmeier*  the  dextrin  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acid  is  a  polysaccliaride  of  an  aldehydic  nature,  hence  it  acts  as  a 
reducing  agent.  The  dextrins  are  not  directly  fermentable.  The  behavior 
of  the  various  dextrins  to  iodine  has  been  given  above,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that,  according  to  Musculus  and  Meyer,*  erythrodextrin  is  only 
a  mixture  of  achroodextrin  with  a  little  soluble  starch. 

The  vegetable  gums  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  which  are 
viscid  but  may  be  filtered.  We  designate,  on  the  contrary,  as  vegetable 
urocilages  those  varieties  of  gum  which  do  not  or  only  partly  dissolve  in 
water,  and  which  swell  up  therein  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  natural 
varieties  of  gum  and  mucilage  to  which  several  generally  known  and  im- 
portant substances,  such  as  gum  arabic,  wood-gum,  cherry-gum,  salep,  and 
quince  mucilage,  and  probably  also  the  little-studied  pectin  substances, 
belong  will  not  be  treated  of  in  detail,  because  of  their  unimportance  from 
a  zoo-physiological  standpoint. 

The  Cellulose  Group  (C,H,„0,)x. 

Cellulose  is  that  carbohydrate,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  mixture  of 
carbohydrates,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  walls  of  the  plant- 
cells.  This  is  true  for  at  least  the  walls  of  the  young  cells,  while  in  the 
walls  of  the  older  cells  the  cellulose  is  extensively  incmsted  with  a  substance 
called  LiGNiN. 

The  true  celluloses  are  characterized  by  their  great  insolubility.  They 
are  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies. 
We  have  only  one  specific  solvent  for  cellulose,  and  that  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide  called  Schweitzer's  reagent.  The  cellulose  may 
be  precipitated  from  this  solvent  by  the  addition  of  acids,  and  obtained  as 
an  amorphous  powder  after  washing  with  water. 

Cellulose  is  converted  into  a  substance,  so-called  amyloid,  which  gives 


>  Vorlesungen  Ober  Ph ysiologie,  Wien,  1874,  S.  281. 
•  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbeiii.  Geuellscli.,  Bd.  23. 
» Zeltscb.  f.  physiol.  Cbem..  Bd.  4,  8.  451. 
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a  blue  coloration  with  iodine  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric-acid  celluloses  are  converted  into  nitric-acid  esters  or  nitro- 
celluloses,  which  are  highly  explosive  and  have  found  great  practical  use. 

The  ordinary  celluloses  when  treated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  then  boiled  for  some  time  after  diluting  with 
water  are  converted  into  dextrose.  Other  varieties  of  cellulose  have  a 
different  behavior,  namely,  we  have  a  cellulose  which  on  account  of  its 
insolubility  in  hot  dilute  mineral  acids  stands  close  to  ordinary  cellulose, 
which  yields  mannose  on  the  preceding  treatment.  This  substance  called 
mannose-cellulose  by  E.  Schulz£,  occurs  in  the  coffee-bean,  as  well  as  in 
the  cocoanut  and  sesame  cake. 

HemicelluloseB  are,  according  to  E.  Schulze,  those  constituents  of  the 
cell-wall  related  to  cellulose  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  cellulose  by 
dissolving  on  heating  with  strongly  diluted  mineral  acids,  such  as  1.25^ 
sulphuric  acid,  with  a  splitting  into  monosaccharides.  The  sugars  produced 
hereby  are  of  different  kinds.  The  hemicellulose  from  the  yellow  lupin 
yields  galactose  and  arabinose,  from  the  rye  and  wheat  bran  arabinose  and 
xylose,  and  from  the  ivory-nut — called  reserve  cellulose  by  Reiss' — 
mannose.  Schulze'  has  recently  suggested  to  designate  as  cellulose  only 
the  dextrose-celluloses — namely,  only  those  which  can  be  transformed  into 
dextrose.  All  other  celluloses  and  also  the  mannose-cellulose  must  then  be 
called  hemicelluloses. 

The  cellulose,  at  least  in  part,  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  man  and  animals.  A  closer  discussion  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
cellulose  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter  (on  digestion).  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  economy  and  to  animal  meta- 
bolism wDl  also  be  given  in  following  chapters. 


>  Ber.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  22. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  16  and  19. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE   ANIMAL  FATS. 

The  fats  form  the  third  chief  group  of  the  organic  foods  of  man  and 
animals.  They  occnr  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms.  Fat  occnrs  in  all  organs  and  tissues  of  the  animal  organism, 
though  the  quantity  may  be  so  variable  that  a  tabular  exhibit  of  the  amount 
of  fat  in  different  organs  is  of  little  interest.  The  marrow  contains  the 
largest  quantity,  having  over  900  p.  m.  The  three  most  important  deposits 
of  fat  in  the  animal  organism  are  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  the 
fatty  tissue  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissues.  Amongst  the  plants  the  seeds  and  fruit,  and  in  certain  instances 
also  the  roots,  are  rich  in  fat. 

The  fats  consist  nearly  entirely  of  so-called  neutral  fats  with  only  very 
small  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  esters  of  the  triatomic 
alcohol,  glycerin,  with  monobasic  fatty  acids.  These  esters  are  triglyc- 
erides, that  is,  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydroxyl  of  the  glycerin 
are  replaced  by  the  fatty-acid  radicals,  and  their  general  formula  is  there- 
fore C,H^.O,.R,.  The  animal  fats  consist  chiefly  of  esters  of  the  three  fatty 
acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  In  certain  fats,  especially  in  milk- 
fat  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  such  as  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric 
acids  also  occur  in  considerable  amounts.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
ordinary  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic,  we  also  find  in  human  and 
animal  fat,  exclusive  of  certain  fatty  acids  only  little  studied,  the  following 
non-volatile  fatty  acids,  as  glycerides,  lauric  acid,  C„Tr„0„  myristic  acid, 
C„II„0„  and  arachidic  acid,  C„1I^.0,.  In  the  plant  kingdom  triglycerides 
of  other  fatty  acids,  such  as  lauric  acid,  myristic  acid,  linoleic  acid,  erncic 
acid,  etc.,  sometimes  occur  abundantly.  Besides  these,  oxyacids  and  high 
molecular  alcohols  have  been  found  in  many  animal  fats.  The  occurrence 
of  traces  of  these  oxyacids  has  not  been  positively  investigated.  The 
occurrence  of  high  molecular  alcohols,  although  ordinarily  only  in  small 
amounts,  has  on  the  contrary  been  positively  shown  in  animal  fat. 

The  animal  fats  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
varying  quantities  of  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein,  having  an 
average  elementary  composition  of  C  76.5,  11  12.0,  and  0  11.5«if. 
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Fats  from  different  species  of  animals,  and  even  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  animal,  have  an  essentially  different  consistency,  depending  upon 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  different  fats.  In  solid  fats — as  tallow — 
tristearin  and  tripalmitin  are  in  excess,  while  the  less  solid  fats  are  charac- 
terized hy  a  greater  abundance  of  tripalmitin  and  triolein.  This  last- 
mentioned  fat  is  found  in  greater  quantities  proportionally  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  this  accounts  for  the.  fat  of  these  animals  remaining  fluid  at 
temperatures  at  which  the  fat  of  warm-blooded  animals  solidifies.  Human 
fat  from  different  organs  and  tissues  contains,  in  round  numbers,  670-800 
p.  m.  triolein.*  The  melting-point  of  different  fats  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  mixtures,  and  it  not  only  varies  for  fat  from  different  tissues 
of  the  same  animal,  but  also  for  the  fat  from  the  same  tissues  in  various 
kinds  of  animals. 

Neutral  fats  are  colorless  or  yellowish  and,  when  perfectly  pure,  odorless 
and  tasteless.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  on  which  they  float  when  in  a 
molten  condition.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol, 
but  separate  on  cooling, — often  in  crystals.  They  ar^  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  The  fluid  neutral  fats  give  an  emulsion 
when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  gam  or  albumin.  With  water  alone  they 
give  an  emulsion  only  after  vigorous  and  prolonged  shaking,  but  the 
emulsion  is  not  persistent.  The  presence  of  some  soap  causes  a  very  fine 
and  permanent  emulsion  to  form  easily.  Fat  produces  spots  on  paper 
which  do  not  disappear;  it  is  not  volatile;  it  boils  at  about  300**  C.  with 
partial  decomposition,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  and  smoky  flame.  The 
fatty  acids  have  most  of  the  above-mentioned  properties  in  common  with 
the  neutral  fats,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  solable  in  alcohol-ether,  in 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  by  not  giving  the  acrolein  test.  The  neutral 
fats  generate  a  strong  irritating  vapor  of  acroleiu,  duo  to  the  decomposition 
of  glycerine,  C,H^(OH),  —  2H,0  =  C,H^O,  when  heated  alone,  or  more 
easily  when  heated  with  potassium  bisulphate  or  with  other  dehydrating 
substances. 

The  neutral  fats  may  be  split  by  the  addition  of  the  constituents 
of  water  according  to  the  following  equation:  0,H^(OR),  +  3H,0  = 
C,H,(OH),  +  3H0R.  This  splitting  may  be  produced  by  steapsin,  similar 
enzymes  occurring  in  the  plant  kingdom  or  by  superheated  steam.  We 
most  frequently  decompose  the  neutral  fats  by  boiling  them  with  caustic 
alkali  not  too  concentrated,  or,  still  better  (in  zoochemical  researches),  with 
an  alcoholic  potash  solution  or  sodium  alcoholate.  By  this  procedure, 
which  is  called  saponification,  the  alkali  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soaps)  are 
formed.     If  the  saponification  is  made  with  lead  oxide,  then  lead-plaster, 

*  See  EnOpfelmacber.  **  Uutersuch.  Uber  das  Fett  im  Sftugliugsaltcr,'*  etc.,  Jubibuch 
f.  Kinderbeilkunde  (N.  F.)>  Bd.  45,  wbicb  also  coutaius  tbe  older  literature. 
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lead-salt  of  the  fatty  acids,  is  produced.  We  do  not  only  call  the  cleavage 
of  neutral  fats  by  alkalies  saponification,  but  also  the  splitting  of  neutral 
fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  in  general. 

On  keeping  fats  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  air  they  undergo  a 
change,  becoming  yellow  in  color,  acid  in  reaction,  and  deyelop  an  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  taste.  It  becomes  rancid^  and  in  this  change  a  part  of  the 
fat  is  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  and  then  an  oxidation  of  the  free 
fatty  acids  takes  place,  producing  volatile  bodies  of  an  unpleasant  odor. 
The  rancidity  is  not  due,  as  shown  by  Gaffky  and  Ritsert,'  to  the  pres- 
ence of  microbes.  According  to  these  investigators  the  change  is  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  air  and  light. 

The  three  most  important  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  stearin^, 
palmitiny  and  olein. 

Stearin,  or  tristearin,  C,H,(C„H„0,)„  occurs  especially  in  the  solid 
varieties  of  tallow,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  fats. 

Stearic  acid,  C^.H^.O,,  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  decomposed  pus,  in 
the  expectorations*  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  in  cheesy  tuberculous 
masses.  It  occurs  as  lime-soap  in  excrements  and  adipocere,  and  in  this 
last  product  also  as  an  ammonia  soap.  It  perhaps  exists  as  sodium  soap  in 
the  blood,  transudations,  and  pus. 

Stearin  is  the  hardest  and  most  insoluble  of  the  three  ordinary  neutral 
fats.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  soluble  with  great  difficulty 
in  cold  ether  (225  parts).  It  separates  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling  as 
rectangular,  less  frequently  as  rhombical  plates.  The  statements  in  regard 
to  the  melting-point  are  somewhat  varied.  Pure  stearin,  according  to 
Heintz,*  melts  between  +  55**  and  71.5**.  The  stearin  from  the  fatty 
tissues  (not  pure)  melts  at  +  03°  C. 

Stearic  acid  crystallizes  (on  cooling  from  boiling  alcohol)  in  large, 
shining,  long-rhombical  scales  or  plates.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  other 
fatty  acids  and  melts  at  69.2°  0.     Its  barium  salt  contains  19.49^  barium. 

Palmitin,  tripalmitin,  CJI^(C„H„0,),.  Of  the  two  solid  varieties  of 
fats,  palmitin  is  the  one  which  occurs  in  predominant  quantities  in  human 
fat  (Laxger).*  Palmitin  is  present  in  all  animal  fats  and  in  several  kinds 
of  vegetable  fats.     A  mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin  was  formerly  called 

MAROARIN. 

Palmitic  acid,  Cj,H„0,.  As  to  occurrence,  about  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  to  stearic  acid.  The  mixture  of  these  two  acids  has  been  called 
margaric  acid,  and  this  mixture  occurs — often  as  very  long,  thin,  crystalline 
plates — in  old  pus,  in  expectorations  from  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  etc. 


*  Naturwissensch.  Wochenschr.,  1890. 

»  Aiiual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pliann.,  Bd.  92,  S.  800. 

»  MonaUbefle  f.  Cbem.,  Bd.  2. 
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PalmltiD  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  warm  saturated  solation  in  ether 
or  alcohol,  in  starry  rosettes  of  line  needles.  The  mixture  of  palmitin  and 
stearin,  called  margarin,  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  solation,  as  balls  or 
round  masses  which  consist  of  short  or  long,  thin  plates  or  needles  which 
often  appear  like  blades  of  grass.  Palmitin,  like  stearin,  has  a  variable 
melting  and  solidifying  point,  depending  upon  the  way  it  has  been  pre- 
viously treated.  The  melting-point  is  often  given  as  +  G2®.  According 
to  other  statements'  it  melts  at  50.5°  C,  solidifies  on  further  heat  and 
melts  again  at  66''.50  C. 

Palmitic  acid  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  tufts  of  fine 
needles.  It  melts  at  -f  ^^'^  ^- ;  still  the  admixture  with  stearic  acid,  as 
Ueixtz  has  shown,  essentially  changes  tbe  melting  and  solidifying  points 
according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  acids.  Palmitic  is  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  stearic  acid;  but  they  have  about  the  same 
solubility  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  Its  barium  salt 
contains  21. 17^^  barium. 

Olein,  TRIOLEIN,  C,H^(C„U„0,)„  is  present  in  all  animal  fats  and  in 
greater  quantities  in  plant  fats.  It  is  a  solvent  for  stearin  and  palmitin. 
Oleic  acid,  elaic  acid,  C„H,^0„  occurs  probably  as  soaps  in  the  intestinal 
canal  during  digestion  and  in  the  chyle. 

Olein  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  nearly  colorless  oil  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.914,  without  odor  or  marked  taste.  It  solidifies  in  crystalline 
needles  at  —  5°  C.  It  becomes  rancid  quickly  if  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  easily  in  warm  alcohol  or 
in  ether.     It  is  converted  into  its  isomer,  elaidin,  by  nitrous  acid. 

Oleic  acid  forms  on  heating,  besides  volatile  acids,  sehacic  acidy 
C,,H„0^,  crystallizing  in  shining  leaves  and  melting  at  127°  C.  With 
nitrous  acid  oleic  acid  is  transformed  into  the  isomeric,  solid,  elaidic  acidy 
which  melts  at  45°  C.  Oleic  acid  forms  at  ordinary  temperature  a  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  odorless  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  in  crystals  at  about 
+  4°  C,  which  then  melt  again  at  +  14°  C.  Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  some  cane-sugar  it  gives  a  beautiful  red  or  reddish- violet 
liquid  whose  color  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  Pettenkoffer's  test  for 
bile-acids.  Oleic  acid  is  an  unsaturated  fatty  acid,  which  can  take  up 
halogens.  On  heating  with  hydroiodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  it 
takes  up  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  stearic  acid. 

If  the  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  combinations  of  oleic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated with  lead  acetate,  a  white,  tough,  sticky  mass  of  lead  oleate  is 
obtained  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  but  is 
Boluble  in  ether.  This  is  made  use  of  in  separating  oleic  acid  from  the 
other  two  fatty  acids,  whose  lead  salts  are  not  qnite  insoluble  in  ether. 
1  R  Benedikt,  Analyse  der  FeUe.     3  Aufl.,  1897.    8.  44. 
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Au  acid  related  to  oleic  acid,  doegljc  acid,  'which  is  solid  at  0'  C,  liquid  at  -f  1^'. 
aud  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  found  iu  the  blubber  of  the  BaUBna  rostrata.  Eurbatofp  ' 
has  demoustruted  the  presence  of  litioleic  acid  iu  the  fat  of  the  silurus,  sturffeon.  seal, 
and  certain  other  animals.  Drying  fats  have  also  been  found  by  Amthor  and  Zink'  in 
hares,  wild  rabbits,  wild  boar,  and  mountain-cock. 

To  defcect  the  presence  of  fat  in  an  animal  ilaid  or  tissue  the  fat  must 
first  be  extracted  with  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the 
residue  is  tested  for  fat  and  the  acrolein  test  must  not  be  neglected.  If  this 
test  gives  positive  results,  then  neutral  fats  are  present;  if  the  results  are 
negative,  then  only  fatty  acids  are  present.  If  the  above  residue  after 
evaporation  gives  the  acrolein  test,  then  a  small  portion  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol-ether  free  from  acid  and  which  has  been  colored  bluish  violet  by 
tincture  of  alkanet.  If  the  color  becomes  red,  a  mixture  of  neutral  fat  and 
fatty  acids  is  present.  In  this  case  the  fat  is  treated  in  the  warmth  with  a 
soda  solution  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  constantly  stirring  until 
all  the  water  is  removed.  The  fatty  acids  hereby  combine  with  the  alkali, 
forming  soaps,  while  the  neutral  fats  are  not  saponified  under  these  condi- 
tions. If  this  mixture  of  soaps  and  neutral  fats  is  treated  with  water  and 
tlien  shaken  with  pure  ether,  the  neutral  fats  are  dissolved,  while  the  soaps 
remain  in  the  watery  solution.  The  fatty  acids  may  be  separated  from  this 
solution  by  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  which  sets  the  acid  free. 

Tiie  neutral  fats  separated  from  the  soaps  by  means  of  ether  are  often 
contaminated  with  cholesterin,  which  must  be  separated  in  quantitative 
determinations  by  saponification  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  The 
cholesterin  is  not  attacked  by  the  caustic  alkali,  while  the  neutral  fats  are 
saponified.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  shaken  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin.  The  fatty 
jijids  are  separated  from  the  watery  solution  of  the  soaps  by  the  addition  of 
u  mineral  acid.  If  a  mixture  of  soaps,  neutral  fats,  and  fatty  acids  is 
originally  present,  it  is  treated  first  with  water,  then  agitated  with  ether 
free  from  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fat  and  fatty  acids,  while  the  soaps 
remain  in  the  solution,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  amount  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  ether. 

To  detect  and  to  separate  the  different  varieties  of  neutral  fats  from 
each  other  it  is  be^t  first  to  saponify  them  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  still 
hotter  with  sodium  alcoholate,  according  to  Kossel,  Obermuller,  and 
KiiuGER.'  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  are  dissolved  in  water 
and  precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  lead  oleate  is  then  separated  from 
the  other  two  lead-salts  by  repeated  extraction  with  ether,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  lead-salts  of  the  other  fatty  acids  are  not  quite  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  residue  insoluble  in  ether  is  decomposed  on  the  water-bath 
with  an  excess  of  soda  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  finely  pulverized, 
and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  Tlie  alcoholic  solution  is  then  frac- 
tionally precipitated  by  barium  acetate  or  barium  chloride.  In  one  fraction 
the  amount  of  barium  is  determined,  and  in  the  other  the  melting-point  of 
the  fatty  acid  set  free  by  a  mineral  acid.  The  fatty  acids  occurring 
originally  in  the  animal  tissues  or  fluids  as  free  acids  or  as  soaps  are  con- 
verted into  barium  salts  and  investigated  as  above. 

"  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Ohem.,  Bd.  86. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  Bdd.  14,  15,  and  16. 
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Besides  the  methods  already  saggesfced  there  are  other  chemical  methods 
which  are  important  in  investigating  fata.  Besides  determining  the  melt- 
ing and  solidification  point  we  also  determine  the  following:  1.  The  add 
equivalent^  which  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  in  a  fat  and  is 

determined  hy  titrating  the  fat  dissolved  in  alcohol-ether  with  -—  alcoholic 

caastic  potash,  using  phenolphtalein  as  indicator.  2.  The  saponification 
equivalent y  which  gives  the  milligrams  of  caustic  potash  united  with  the 

fatty  acids  in  the  saponification  of   1  gm.  fat  with  (-1  alcoholic  caustic 

potash.  3.  Reichert-Meissl's  equivalent^  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  a  given  amount  of  neutral  fat  (5  gms.). 
The  fat  is  saponified,  then  acidified  with  mineral  acid  and  distilled,  whereby 
the  volatile  fatty  acids  pass  over  and  the  distillate  is  titrated  with  alkali. 
4.  Iodine  equivalent  is  the  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  by  a  certain  amount 
of  the  fat  by  addition.  It  is  chiefly  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  unsatu- 
rated fatty  acids,  in  the  first  place  oleic  acid  or  olein  in  the  fat.  Other 
bodies  such  as  cholesterin  may  also  absorb  iodine  or  halogens.  The  iodine 
equivalent  is  generally  determined  according  to  the  method  suggested  by 
T.  Ht^BL.  5.  The  acetyl  equivalent.  Oxyacids,  alcohols  such  as  cetyl 
alcohol  or  cholesterin  and  such  constituents  of  fats  containing  the  OH 
group,  are  transformed  into  the  corresponding  acetyl  ester  on  boiliog  with 
acetic  acid  anhydride  while  the  fatty  acids  remain  unchanged,  and  in  this 
way  the  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  possible.  The  fat  is  saponified,  the 
soaps  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  acid  and  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
oxj^atty  acids,  cholesterin,  etc.,  boiled  with  acetic  acid  anhydride.  The 
acid  equivalent  is  determined  in  a  weighed  part  of  the  carefully  washed 
acetic  acid  free  mixture  by  titration  with  an  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  This 
acid  equivalent  represents  all  the  acids  (fatty  acids  as  well  as  the  acetylated 
oxyacids)  and  it  is  designated  the  acetyl  add  equivalent.  The  neutral  fluid 
is  now  titrated  with  an  exactly  measured,  sufficient,  quantity  of  the  same 
alkali  and  the  acetyl  compounds  saponifled  by  boiling.  On  retitrating  we 
find  the  quantity  of  alkali  used  in  saponification  and  this  number,  calculated 
to  100  parts  of  the  fat  represents  the  acetyl  equivalent.  In  regard  to  the 
performance  of  the  above-mentioned  different  estimations  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  more  complete  works  such  as  "  Analysis  of  Fats  and  Waxes,'* 
£.  Benedikt. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fats  the  finely  divided  dried  tissues  or 
the  finely  divided  residue  from  an  evaporated  fluid  is  extracted  with  ether, 
alcohol-ether,  benzol,  or  any  other  proper  extraction  medium.  The  investi- 
gations of  DoRMEYER*  and  others,  carried  on  in  Pfluger's  laboratory,  have 
shown  that  even  with  very  prolonged  extraction  with  ether  all  the  fat  is  not 
extracted.  First  extract  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  by  ether.  Then  digest 
with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  collect  the  insoluble  residue  on  a  filter,  dry 
and  extract  with  ether.  The  fat  is  extracted  from  the  filtrate  by  shaking 
with  ether,  evaporating  the  extract  and  the  fat  separated  from  other  bodies 

'  On  fat  extraction  for  quantitative  estimation  see :  Dormeyer,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd. 
^  and  65 ;  Bogdanow,  U>id.y  Bdd.  65,  68,  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arcb..  IJ^OT,  S.  149 ; 
K.  Scbulz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66;  Voit  and  Kniinmacher,  Zeltschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  85; 
O.  Frank,  ibid,y  Bd.  35 ;  Pollmauti,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  70 ;  J.  Nerking,  iJbid.y  Bd.  71. 
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by  extracting  the  residue  with  petroleum  ether.  J.  Nerking  *  has  simpli- 
fied the  fat  estimation  by  the  digestion  method  by  constructing  a  special 
apparatus.  L.  Liebebmann  and  Szekely  '  have  suggested  a  new  method 
of  fat  estimation,  which  according  to  Tanql  and  Wejser'  is  as  good  as 
IJormeyer's  method  and  can  be  performed  much  quicker. 

The  fats  are  poor  in  oxygen  but  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
therefore  represent  a  large  amount  of  chemical  potential  energy,  and  yield 
correspondingly  large  quantities  of  heat  on  combustion.  They  take  first 
rank  amongst  the  foods  in  this  regard,  and  are  therefore  of  very  great 
importance  in  animal  life.  We  will  speak  more  in  detail  of  this  signifi- 
cance, also  of  fat  formation  and  the  behavior  of  the  fats  in  the  body,  in  the 
following  chapters. 

The  LECITHINS,  which  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  fats,  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  following  bodies  append  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  animal  fats. 

Spermaeeti.  In  the  liviug  spermaceti  or  white  whale  there  is  found  in  a  lurge  cavity 
fu  the  skull  an  oily,  liquid  called  spermaceti,  which  on  cooling  after  death  separates  inta 
M  solid  crystalline  pnrt,  ordinarily  called  spermaceti,  and  into  a  liquid,  spermaceti-oil. 
This  last  is  separated  hy  pressure.  Spermaceti  is  also  found  in  other  whales  and  in  cer-^ 
tai;i  species  of  dolphin. 

The  purified,  solid  spermaceti,  which  is  called  cetin,  is  a  mixture  of  esters  of  fatty 
acids.  The  chief  constituent  is  the  c*etyl-palmitic  ester  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
compound  ethers  of  lauric.  myrisiiic,  ai)d  stearic  acids  with  radicals  of  the  alcohols^ 

LETHAL,  CHas.OH,  METHAL,  CmHi*  OH,  and  STETHAL,  CisHst.OH. 

Cetin  is  a  snow-while  mass  shining  like  mother-of-pearl,  crystallizing  in  plates,  brittle, 
fatty  to  the  touch,  and  which  has  a  varying  melting-point  of  -f  80*  to  50°  C..  depending 
upon  its  purity.  Cetin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  cold  ether  or  volatile 
and  fatty  oils.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  is  saponi- 
fied with  difficulty  by  a  SDlution  of  caustic  potash  in  water,  but  with  an  alcoholic  i^olu- 
tion  it  saponifies  readily  and  the  above-mentioned  alcohols  are  set  free. 

Ethal,  or  cetyl  alcohol.  CisHaa.OH,  which  also  occurs  in  the  coccygeal  gland  of 
ducks  and  geese  (De  Jonge  *)  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  beeswax,  and  found  by  LuD- 
wia  and  v.  Zeynek*  in  the  fat  from  dermoid  cysts,  forms  white,  transparent,  odorless, 
and  tasteless  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     Ethal  melts  at  49.5"  C. 

Spermaceti-oil  yields  on  saponification  valerianic  acid,  small  amounts  of  solid  fatty 
acids,  and  physetoleic  acid.  This  acid,  which  has,  like  hypogaeic  acid,  the  composi- 
tion CiffHsoOa.  occurs  also,  as  found  by  Ljubarsky,'  in  considerable  amounts  in  the  fat 
nf  the  seal.  It  forms  colorless  and  odorless,  needle-shaped  crystals  which  easily  dissolve 
in  alcohol  and  ether  and  melt  at  -\-  84**  C. 

Beeswax  may  be  treated  here  as  concluding  the  subject  of  fats.  It  contains  three 
chief  constituents  :  1  Cbrotic  acid,  C97Hft40, ,'  which  occurs  as  cetyl  ether  in  Chinese 
wax  and  as  free  acid  in  ordinary  wax.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  separates  as 
crystals  on  cooling.  The  cooled  alcoholic  extract  of  wax  contains  (2)  cerolein.  which 
is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  bodies,  and  (8)  mtbisin,  which  forms  the  chi«  f  coti- 
stitnent  of  that  part  of  wax  which  is  insoluble  in  warm  or  cold  alcohol.  ]M[yrisin  consists 
chiefly  of  palmitic-acid  ether  of  melissyl  (myricyl)  alcohol,  CsoHei  .OH.  This  alcohol  is. 
a  silky,  shining,  crystalline  body  melting  at  -f  85   C. 

»  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  78. 
» Ibid.,  Bd.  72. 

*  Ibid.,  Bd.  72,  S.  367. 
*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem  ,  Bd.  3. 
» IbuL,  Bd.  23. 

•  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  57. 

'  See  lleuriques,  Bcr.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30,  S.  1415. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ANIMAL  CELL. 

The  cell  is  the  nnit  of  the  manifold,  variable  forms  of  the  organism ;  it 
forms  the  simplest  physiological  apparatns,  and  as  snch  is  the  seat  of  chem- 
ical processes.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  chemical  processes  of 
importance  do  not  take  place  in  the  animal  fluids,  bat  transpire  in  the 
cells,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  organism. 
It  is  also  principally  the  cells  which,  through  their  greater  or  less  activity, 
regulate  or  govern  the  range  of  the  chemical  processes  and  also  the  intensity 
of  the  total  exchange  of  material. 

It  is  natural  that  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  animal  cell  should  in 
most  cases  coincide  with  the  study  of  those  tissues  of  which  it  forms  the 
chief  constituent.  Only  in  a  few  cases  can  the  cells  be  directly,  by  rela- 
tively simple  manipulations,  isolated  in  a  rather  pure  state  from  the  tissues, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  investigation  of  pus  or  of  tissue  very  rich  in  cells* 
But  even  in  these  cases  the  chemical  investigation  may  not  lead  to  any  posi- 
tive results  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  uninjured  living  cells.  By 
the  process  of  chemical  transformation  new  substances  may  be  formed  on 
the  death  of  the  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  physiological  constituents  of  the 
cell  may  be  destroyed  or  transported  into  the  surrounding  medium  and 
therefore  escape  investigation.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  possess  only 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  constituents  and  the  composition  of  the 
cell,  especially  of  the  living  one. 

While  young  cells  of  different  origin  in  the  early  period  of  their  exist- 
ence may  show  a  certain  similarity  in  regard  to  form  and  chemical  composi- 
tion, they  may,  on  further  development,  not  only  take  the  most  varied 
forms,  but  may  also  offer  from  a  chemical  standpoint  the  greatest  diversity. 
As  a  description  of  the  constituents  and  composition  of  the  different  cells 
occurring  in  the  animal  organism  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  most  animal  tissues,  and  as  this  exposition  will  be 
found  in  their  respective  chapters,  we  will  here  only  discuss  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  young  cells  or  the  cells  in  general. 

In  the  study  of  these  constituents  we  are  confronted  with  another 
difScnlty,  namely,  we  must  differentiate  by  chemical  research  between  those 
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constitnents  which  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  cells  and 
those  which  are  casual,  i.e.,  stored  tip  as  reserve  material  or  as  metabolic 
products.  In  this  connection  we  have  only  been  able,  thus  far,  to  learn  of 
certain  substances  which  seem  to  occur  in  every  developing  cell.  Such 
bodies,  called  primary  by  Kossel,'  are,  besides  water  and  certain  mineral 
constituents,  proteids,  nucleoproteids  or  necleins,  lecithins,  glycogen  (?), 
and  cholesterin.  Those  bodies  which  do  not  occur  in  every  developing  cell 
are  called  secondary.  Amongst  these  we  have  fat,  glycogen  (?),  pigments, 
etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  still  possible  that  other  primary 
cell  constituents  may  exist,  but  unknown  to  us,  and  we  also  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  primary  constituents  of  the  cell  are  necessary  or  essential 
for  the  life  and  functions  of  the  same.  We  do  not  know,  for  example, 
whether  the  ever-present  cholesterin  is  an  excretory  product  of  the  meta- 
bolism within  the  cell  or  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  life  and  development 
of  the  same. 

Another  important  question  is  the  division  of  the  various  cell  constit- 
uents between  the  two  morphological  components  of  the  cell,  namely,  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus.  This  is  very  difficult  to  decide  for  many  of 
the  constituents,  nevertheless  it  is  appropriate  to  differentiate  between  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus. 

The  Protoplasm  of  the  developing  cell  consists  during  life  of  a  semi-solid 
mass,  contractile  under  certain  conditions  and  readily  changeable,  which  is 
rich  in  water  and  whose  chief  portion  consists  of  protein  substances.  If 
the  cell  be  deprived  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  life,  or  if  exposed  to 
destructive  exterior  influences,  such  as  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  of 
chemical  agents,  or  indeed  of  distilled  water,  the  protoplasm  dies.  The 
albuminous  bodies  which  it  contains  coagulate  at  least  partially,  and  other 
chemical  changes  are  found  to  take  place.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
living  cell  may  be  converted  into  an  acid  by  the  appearance  of  paralactic 
acid,  and  the  carbohydrate,  glycogen,  which  habitually  occurs  in  the  young 
generative  cell  may  after  its  death  be  quickly  changed  and  consumed. 

The  question  as  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  protoplasm  is  still  in 
controversy.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  cells,  as  it  is  impossible  to  chemically  study  the  morphologically 
different  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
micro-chemical  reactions  the  chemical  analysis  has  been  restricted  to  the 
protoplasm  as  such,  and  the  investigations  have  been  directed  in  the  first 
place  to  the  protein  substances  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  protoplasm. 

Tlie  proteich  of  ihe  protoplasm  consist,  according  to  the  general  view, 
chiefly  of  globulins.  Albvmim  have  also  been  found  besides  the  globulins. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  present  that  the  albumins  occur  in  the  cells  only  as 

»  Verlmiull.  d.  i>liy8iol.  (Jesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  1890-91.  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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traces,  or  at  least  only  in  trifling  quantities.  The  presence  of  globulins  can 
hardly  be  dispnted,  although  certain  cell  constituents  described  as  globulins 
have  been  shown  on  closer  investigation  to  be  nncleoalbnmins  or  nucleo- 
proteids.  According  to  Halliburton  *  the  proteid  occurring  in  all  cells 
and  coagulating  at  47*^-50°  0.  is  a  true  globulin. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  cell  consists 
of  true  proteids,  the  author'  expressed  the  opinion  several  years  ago  that 
the  chief  mass  of  the  protein  substances  of  the  cells  does  not  consist  of 
proteids  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  consists  of  more  complex  phosphorized 
bodies,  and  that  the  globulins  and  albumins  are  to  be  considered  as  nutritive 
material  for  the  cells  or  as  destructive  products  in  the  chemical  transforma- 
tion of  the  protoplasm.  This  view  has  received  substantial  support  by 
investigations  within  the  last  few  years.  Alex.  Schmidt  '  has  come  to  the 
view,  by  investigations  on  various  kinds  of  cells,  that  they  contain  only  very 
little  proteid,  and  that  the  chief  mass  consists  of  very  complex  protein 
substances.  Ljlienpkld*  has  also  found  on  a  quantitative  analysis  of 
leucocytes  from  the  thymus  gland  only  l.TGj^  proteid  (in  the  dried  sub- 
stance), in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  protein  substances  of  the  cells  consist  chiefly  of  compound  proteids^ 
and  these  are  divided  between  the  glycoproteid  and  the  nucleoproteid 
groups.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  state  the  extent  of  nucleoalbumins  in 
the  cells  because  thus  far  in  most  cases  no  exact  difference  has  been  made 
between  them  and  the  nucleoproteids.  Hoppe-Seyler  *  calls  vitellin  a 
regular  constituent  of  all  protoplasm.  This  body  used  to  be  considered  as 
a  globulin,  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  the  so-called  vitelline  bodies 
may  be  of  various  kinds.  Certain  vitellins  seem  to  be  nucleoalbumins,  and 
it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  cells  habitually  contain  nucleoalbumins. 

The  nucleoproteids  take  a  Tery  prominent  place  among  the  compound 
proteids  of  the  cell.  The  various  substances  isolated  by  different  investiga- 
tors from  animal  cells,  such  as  tissue-fihrinoge^i  (Wooldridqe),  cytoglohin 
and  preglobulin  (Alex.  Schmidt),  or  micleohiston  (Kossel  and  Lilien- 
PELD*),  belong  to  this  group.  The  cell  constituent  which  swells  up  to  a 
sticky  mass  with  common  salt  solution  and  is  called  Kovida's  hyaline  sub' 
stance  also  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  above-mentioned  different  protein  substances  have  only  been  simply 

*  See  Halliburton,  On  the  Chemical  Physiology  of  the  Animal  Cell,  189S,  No.  1, 
King's  College  Physiol.  Lahoratory. 

»  PflQger's  Arch..  Bd.  36,  8.  449. 

'  Alex.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre.    Leipzig,  1892. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol   Chem.,  Bd.  18,  S.  485. 
»  Physiol.  Chem.,  1877-1881,  S.  76. 

*  See  L.  C.  Wooldridge,  Die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes.    Leipaig.  1891 ;— A.  Schmidt, 
Zur  Blutlehre ;  Lilienfeld,  1.  c. 
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designated  as  constitueats  of  the  cells.  The  next  question  is  which  of  these 
belong  to  the  protoplasm  and  which  to  the  nacleus.  At  present  we  can 
give  no  positive  answer  to  this  qi;estion.  According  to  Kossel  and  Liljen- 
feld/  the  cell-nucleus  of  the  leucocytes  contains  a  nncleoproteid,  besides 
nucleins,  as  chief  constituent,  and  sometimes  perhaps  also  nucleic  acid  (see 
below),  while  the  body  of  the  cells  contains  chiefly  pure  proteins  besides 
other  substances,  and  only  a  little  nucleoalbumin,  containing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus.  This  view  coincides  well  with  the  observations  of 
LiLiENFELD  ou  the  bchavior  of  the  protoplasm  and  cell-nucleus  on  one  side, 
as  compared  with  the  proteids  and  nuclein  substances  with  certain  coloring 
matters;  but  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  quantitative  composition 
of  the  leucocytes  as  found  by  Lilienfeld.  If  we  admit,  according  to 
Kossel  and  Lilienfeld,  that  the  nncleoproteid,  called  by  them  nucleo- 
histon^  belpngs  only  to  the  nucleus  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  thymus  gland, 
then  77.45  parts  of  the  79.21  parts  of  proteins  in  100  parts  of  the  dried 
substance  belongs  to  the  nucleus  and  only  1.76  parts  to  the  protoplasm. 
As  the  lymphocytes  of  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf  contain  only  one 
nucleus,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  surpasses  that  of  the  cytoplasm, 
it  is  natural  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  protein  substances  in 
these  cells  cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the  composition  of  other  cells 
richer  in  cytoplasm. 

Complete  investigations  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  protein  sub- 
stances in  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  of  other  cells  have  not  been  made. 
If  we  consider  for  the  present  that  the  cells  rich  in  protoplasm  contain,  as 
a  rule,  only  very  little  true  proteid,  we  are  hardly  wrong  in  considering  it 
probable  that  the  protoplasm  contains  chiefly  nucleoalbumins  and  compound 
proteids  besides  tmces  of  albumin  and  a  little  globulin.  These  compound 
proteids  are  in  certain  cases  glycoproteids,  but  otherwise  nucleoproteids, 
which  differ  from  the  nucleoproteids  of  the  nucleus  in  being  poorer  in 
phosphorus,  besides  containing  a  great  deal  of  proteid  and  only  less  of  the 
prostetic  group,  and  hence  have  no  specially  pronounced  acid  character. 

The  nncleoproteids  of  the  nucleus  are  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  by 
LiLiENFELD  and  Kossel,  rich  in  phosphorus  and  of  a  strongly  acid  charac- 
ter. These  nucleoproteids  will  be  treated  of  in  speaking  of  the  nncleins  of 
the  nucleus. 

In  cases  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  surrounded  by  an  outer,  condensed 
layer  or  a  cell  membrane,  this  envelope  seems  to  consist  of  albumoid  sub- 
stances. In  a  few  cases  these  substances  seem  to  be  closely  related  to 
elastin;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
keratin  group.     The  chemical  processes  by  which  these  albumoid  substances 


'  Ueber  die  Walilvcrwandtsclmfl  der  Zellelemintc  zu  gewissen  Parbsloffen.    Ver- 
hatidl.  d.  pbysiol.  Gesellscb.  zu  BerliD,  No.  11,  1898. 
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are  formed  from  the  albuminous  bodies  or  compound  proteids  of  the  proto- 
plasm are  unknown. 

Among  the  non-proteid  substances  of  the  cell  we  must  first  mention 
lecithin,  which  exists  as  a  positive  constituent  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  also  exists  in  the  nucleus. 

Lecithin.  This  body  is,  according  to  the  iuTestigations  of  Strecker, 
lluNDESUAGEX,  and  GiLSON,*  an  ether-like  combination  of  glycerophos- 
phoric  acid  substituted  by  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  with  a  base,  cholin. 
Therefore  there  may  be  different  lecithins  according  to  the  fatty  acid  con- 
tained in  the  lecithin  molecule.  One  of  these — distearyllecithin — has  been 
closely  studied  by  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Diacoxow:' 

C..H..NPO.  =  HO.(CH.).N.C.H..O(OH)PO.O.C.H.  :  (C,.H..O,),. 

In  agreement  with  this,  if  lecithin  be  boiled  with  baryta-water  it  yields 
fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  cholin.  It  is  only  slowly  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids.  Besides  small  quantities  of  glycerophosphoric  acid 
(perhaps  also  distearylglycerophosphoric  acid)  we  have  large  quantities  of 
free  phosphoric  acid  split  off. 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  (H0),P0.0.CJI^(0H),  is  a  bibasic  acid, 
which  probably  only  occurs  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  as  cleavage 
product  of  lecthins.  The  cholin,  which  occurs  extensively  in  the  plant 
kingdom,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  bases  sincalin  (in  mustard-seed) 
and  amanitin  (in  agaricus  muscarius),  has  the  formula  HO.X(CH,),. 
C,H^.OH,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  trimethylethoxyliura  hydrate. 
Cholin,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  identical  with  tlje  base,  neurin,  prepared 
by  Liebreich  as  a  decomposition  product  from  the  brain,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  trimethylvinylium  hydrate,  HO.N(CII,),.0,II,.  Cholin  is  a  sirupy 
fluid  readily  miscible  with  absolute  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  acid  gives  a 
combination  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  This  compound  forms  a  double  combination 
with  platinum  chloride  which  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  crystallizing  ordinarily  in  six-sided  orange-colored  plates. 
This  combination  is  used  in  the  detection  and  identification  of  this  base. 
Cholin  also  forms  a  crystalline  double  combination  with  mercuric  chloride 
and  gold  chloride.  In  watery  solution,  cholin,  on  prolonged  standing,  is 
converted  into  nenrin,  which  process  may  be  hastened  by  micro-organisms.' 

Lecithin  occurs,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  *  has  especially  shown,  widely  diffused 

'  Strecker,   Anoal.   d.  Chem.   u.   Pharm.,  Bd.  148  ;  Hundesbugeu,  Jouru.  f.  prakt. 
Cbem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  28;  Gilsoii,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12. 

*  Hoppe-Seylcr,  Med.-chem.  Untei-siicli.,  8.  221  aud  405. 

*  Ueber  das  Cholin  und  seine  Verbiudungen,  see  Gulewitsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysioL 
Chem..  Bdd.  24  and  26. 

*  Physiol.  Chem.    Berlin.  1877-81.    8.  57. 
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in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  According  to  this  investigator,  it 
occurs  also  in  many  cases  in  loose  combination  with  other  bodies,  such  as 
albaminoas  bodies,  haemoglobin,  and  others.  Lecithin,  according  to 
Hoppe-Seyler,  is  found  in. nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  cells  thus  far 
studied,  and  also  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids.  It  is  specially  abundant  in 
the  brain,  nerves,  fish-eggs,  yolk  of  the  egg,  electrical  organs  of  the  Torpedo 
eleclricuSy  semen  and  pus,  and  also  in  the  muscles  and  blood-corpuscles, 
blood-plasma,  lymph,  milk,  especially  woman's  milk,  and  bile,  as  well  as  in 
other  animal  juices  and  liquids.  Lecithin  is  also  found  in  pathological 
tissues  or  liquids. 

This  wide  distribution  of  the  lecithins,  as  also  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
primary  constituent,  gives  great  physiological  importance  to  the  lecithins. 
We  have  in  lecithin,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  material  for  the  building 
up  of  the  complicated  phosphorized  nuclein  substances  of  the  cell  and  cell 
nucleus.  That  the  lecithins  are  of  great  importance  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  living  organisms,  in  fact  for  the  bioplastic  processes  in 
general,  follows  also  from  several  investigations.* 

Lecithin  may  be  obtained  in  grains  or  warty  masses  composed  of  small 
crystalline  plates  by  strongly  cooling  its  solution  in  strong  alcohol.  In  the 
dry  state  it  has  a  waxy  appearance,  is  plastic  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  espe- 
cially on  heating  (to  ^O-SO""  C);  it  is  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  dissolved 
also  by  chloroform,  carbon  disolphide,  benzol,  and  fatty  oils.  It  swells  in 
water  to  a  pasty  mass  which  shows  under  the  microscope  slimy,  oily  drops 
and  threads,  so-called  myelin  forms  (see  Chapter  XII).  On  warming  this 
swollen  mass  or  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  decomposition  takes 
place  with  the  production  of  a  brown  color.  On  allowing  the  solution  or 
the  swollen  mass  to  stand,  decomposition  takes  place  and  the  reaction 
becomes  acid.  In  putrefaction  lecithin  yields  glycerophosphoric  acid  and 
cholin;  the  latter  further  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  methylamin^ 
ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  marsh-gas  (IIasebroek  *).  If  dry  lecithin 
be  heated  it  decomposes,  takes  fire  and  burns,  leaving  a  phosphorized  coke. 
On  fusing  with  caustic  alkali  and  saltpetre  it  yields  alkali  phosphates. 
Lecithin  is  easily  carried  down  during  the  precipitation  of  other  compounds 
BQch  as  the  proteid  bodies,  and  may  therefore  very  greatly  change  the  solu- 
bilities of  the  latter. 

Lecithin  combines  with  acids  and  bases.  The  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  with  platinum  chloride  a  double  salt  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  contains  10.2^  platinum. 


'  See  Stoklasa.  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem*  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  29 ;  Wiener  Sitzungsber.,  Bd. 
104;  Zeitscbr.  f.  pliysiol.  Cbom.,  Bd.  25;  and  W.  Danielewsky.  Comp.  rend.,  Tome  121 
and  128. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem..  Bd.  12. 
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It  may  be  prepared  tolerably  pure  from  the  yolk  of  the  hen's  egg  by  the 
following  methods,  as  suggested  by  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow.  The 
yolk,  deprived  of  proteid,  is  extracted  with  cold  ether  until  all  the  yellow 
color  is  removed.  Then  the  residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol  at  50-GO®  C. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  at  50-60°  C,  the  sirnpy 
matter  is  treated  with  ether  and  the  insoluble  residue  dissolved  in  as  little 
alcohol  as  possible.  On  cooling  this  filtered  alcoholic  solution  to  —  5°  to 
—  10°  C.  the  lecithin  gradually  separates  in  small  granules.  The  ether, 
however,  contains  considerable  of  the  lecithin.  The  ether  is  distilled  off 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  the  lecithin  precipitated  from 
this  solution  by  means  of  aceton  (Altmaxn  '). 

According  to  Gilson,  'a  new  portion  of  lecithin  may  be  obtained  from 
the  ether  used  in  extracting  the  yolk  by  dissolving  the  residue  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  in  petroleum  ether  and  then  shaking  this  solution 
with  alcohol.  The  petroleum  ether  takes  the  fat,  while  the  lecithin  remains 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  rather  easily  by 
using  the  proper  precautions. 

The  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  lecithin  in  animal 
fluids  or  tissues  is  based  on  the  solubility  of  the  lecithin  (at  50-00°  C.)  in 
alcohol-ether,  by  which  the  phosphoric  acid  or  glycerophosphoric  acid  salts 
which  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  are  not  dissolved.  The  alcohol- 
ether  extract  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dried  and  fused  with  soda  and  salt- 
petre. Phosphoric  acid  is  formed  from  the  lecithin,  and  it  can  be  used  in 
the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation.  The  distearyl lecithin  yields 
8.798j^  PfOj.  This  method  is,  however,  not  exactly  correct,  for  it  is 
possible  that  other  phosphorized  organic  combinations,  such  as  jecorin  (see 
Chapter  VIII)  and  protagon  (Ohai)ter  XII)  may  have  passed  into  the 
alcohol-ether  extract.  In  detecting  lecithin  the  double  combination  of 
cholin  and  platinum  most  also  be  prepared.  The  residue  of  the  evaporated 
alcohol-ether  extract  may  be  boiled  for  an  hour  with  baryta-water,  filtered, 
the  excess  of  barium  precipitated  with  CO,,  and  filtered  while  hot.  The 
filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  sirnpy  consistency,  extracted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum 
chloride.  The  precipitate  after  filtration  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Protaff07iSy  which  are  found  in  the  leucocytes  and  pus-cells,  are'  also  to 
be  considered  as  a  constituent  of  protoplasm.  These  phosphorized  bodies 
occur  principally  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  hence  will  be  described  in  a 
following  chapter. 

Olycogen^  discovered  by  Cl.  Bernard  and  IIensen,  is  found  in  devel- 
oping animal  cells  and  especially  in  developed  embryonic  tissues.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler  it  seems  to  be  a  never- failing  constituent  of  the  cells, 
which  show  amceboidal  movement,  and  he  found  this  carbohydrate  in  the 
leacocytes,  but  not  in  the  developed  motionless  pus-corpuscles.  Salomon 
and  afterwards  others  have,  however,  found  glycogen  in  pus.'     From  the 

'  Cited  from  Hoppe-Sey]er*8  Haudbucb,  etc.,  6.  Aufl.,  S.  84. 
'  In  regard  to  the  literature  ou  glycogen  see  Cbap.  VIII. 
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relationship  which  seems  to  exist  between  glycogen  and  mnscnlar  work  (see 
Chapter  XI),  it  is  presamable  that  a  consumption  of  glycogen  takes  place 
in  the  movement  of  animal  protoplasm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive 
occurrence  of  glycogen  in  embryonic  tissues,  as  also  its  occurrence  in  patho- 
logical tumors  and  in  abundant  cell-formation,  speaks  for  the  importance  of 
this  body  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the  cell. 

In  adult  animals  glycogen  occurs  in  the  muscles  and  certain  other 
organs,  but  principally  in  the  liver;  therefore  it  will  be  completely  described 
in  connection  with  this  organ  (Chapter  VIII).  Glycogen  has  been  directly 
detected  as  a  constituent  of  the  protoplasm  of  various  cells. 

Another  body,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  a  group  of  bodies  which  occur 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  which  occur 
regularly  in  the  cells,  are  the  cholesterins.  The  best-known  representative 
of  this  group  is  ordinary  cholesterin  (see  Chapter  VIII),  which  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  certain  biliary  calculi  and  exists  in  abundant  quantities  in  the 
hrain  and  nerves.  It  is  hardly  admissible  that  this  body  is  of  direct 
importance  for  the  life  and  development  of  the  cell.  It  must  be  considered 
that  the  cholesterin,  as  accepted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,'  is  a  cleavage  product 
appearing  in  the  cell  during  the  processes  of  life.  According  to  Hoppe- 
Seyler  the  same  is  true  for  the  fats,  which  do  not  occur  constantly  in  the 
cells  and  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  cholesterin  exists  as  a  constituent  of  the  protoplasm,  but  its 
existence  in  the  nucleus  is  questionable. 

The  cell  nucleus  has  a  rather  complex  structure.  It  consists  in  part  of 
A  mitoplasmy  which  consists  of  fibriles  which  form  a  network,  and  another 
part,  which  is  less  solid  and  homogeneous,  called  the  hyaloplasm.  The 
mitoplasm  differs  from  the  hyaloplasm  in  a  stronger  affinity  for  many  dyes. 
On  account  of  this  behavior  the  first  is  called  the  chromatic  substance  or 
chrornatiUy  and  the  other  the  achromatic  substance  or  achromatin. 

The  hyaloplasm  of  the  nucleus  is  considered  as  a  mixture  of  proteid. 
The  mitoplasm  seems  to  contain  the  more  specific  constituent  of  the  nucleus^ 
namely,  the  nuclein  substances.  Besides  this  it  is  alleged  to  also  contain 
another  substance,  plastiti.  This  last  is  less  soluble  than  the  nuclein  sub- 
fitances  and  does  not  have  the  property,  like  them,  of  fixing  dyes. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  cell  nucleus  are  the  nucleoproteids 
{nucleins)y  and  in  a  few  cases  nucleic  acids, 

Nucleins.  By  the  name  nuclein  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Miescher*  desig- 
nated the  chief  constituent  of  the  nucleus  of  the  pus-cell  first  isolated  by 
MiESCHER.  Since  it  has  beeii  shown  by  repeated  research  that  similar 
bodies  occur  extensively  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms,  especially  in 

«  Physiol.  Chem..  8.  81. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-cliem.  Untersucb.,  8.  452. 
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organs  rich  in  cells,  we  have  for  some  time  designated  as  nncleins  a  number 
of  phosphorized  bodies  which  are  in  part  derived  as  cleavage  products  from 
the  nacleoalbnmins  and  in  part  form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cell 
nnclens. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  these  bodies  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  first,  to  which  belongs  the  nnclein  of  yeast,  pus,  nucleated 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  probably  of  the  cell  nucleus  in  general,  yield 
proteid  bodies,  xanthin  bodies,  and  phosphoric  acid  as  cleavage  products  on 
boiling  with  acids.  To  the  second  group,  which  yield  as  splitting  products 
proteid  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  xanthin  bodies,  belongs  the  nuclein  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  casein — in  other  words,  the  nucleo-albumins  in 
general;  and  to  the  third  group,  which  gives  as  splitting  products  only 
phosphoric  acid  and  xanthin  bodies,  but  no  proteid,  belongs  only  the  nuclein 
of  spermatozoa. 

Those  nuclein  substances  which  do  not  yield  nuclein  bases  on  splitting 
— such,  for  instance,  as  nuclein  from  casein  and  vitellin — are  to  be  separated 
from  the  others.  Kossel  has  suggested  the  name  paranuclein  for  these 
nnclein  substances.  As  the  paranuclei ns  amongst  themselves  are  very 
different  and  have  only  an  apparent  similarity  to  the  true  nucleins,  the 
author  has  proposed  the  nsme pseudonticleins  for  them.* 

The  nuclein  of  spermatozoa,  which  does  not  yield  any  proteid  on 
cleavage,  shows  a  great  similarity  to  the  substance  obtained  by  Altmann 
from  the  nucleins  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  first  group  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 
This  substance  was  called  nucleic  acid  by  Altmann  and  Kossel,'  and 
hence  this  nuclein  will  be  called  nucleic  acid  in  the  future. 

The  nuclein  of  the  first  group  is,  according  to  Eossel,  true  nuclein  or 
simply  nuclein.  This  nuclein,  which  gives  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as 
proteid  and  xanthin  bases  on  splitting  with  acids,  is  considered  by  Eossel 
as  a  combination  between  proteid  and  nucleic  acid. 

We  therefore  have  two  chief  groups  of  nucleins:  pseudonucleifis  or 
paranucleins,  which  yield  no  nuclein  bases  (xanthin  bodies)  as  cleavage 
prodacts  and  corresponding  thereto,  do  not  contain  any  nucleic  acid,  and 
true  nucleins,  or  simply  nucleins^  the  combination  of  proteid  with  nucleic 
acid  which  give  xanthin  bodies  as  cleavage  products. 

Psendonncleins  or  Paranucleins.  These  bodies  are  obtained  as  an 
inaolable  residue  on  the  digestion  of  nucleoalbumins  or  phosphoglyco- 
proteids  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  peendonuclein  may  be  dissolved  by  the  presence  of  too  much  acid  or  by 
a  too  energetic  peptic  digestion.     If  the  relationship  between  the  degree  of 

^  Eoflsel,  Du  Bois-Rejmond's  Arch.,  1891 ;  Himraarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph3r8iol.  Chem., 
Btl.  19. 

*  AUioAnn.  Du  Bois-Beymoud's  Arch..  1889;  Eossel,  ibid.,  1891. 
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acidity  and  the  quantity  of  sabstance  is  not  properly  selected  the  formation 
of  psendonacleins  may  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  digestion  of  certain 
nncleoalbumins.  Psendonacleins  contain  phosphoras,  which,  as  shown  by 
Liebbrma^nn/  is  split  oflE  as  metaphosphoric  acid  by  mineral  acids.  The 
psendonacleins  are  very  dissimilar.  One  groap  of  these,  whose  most 
important  representative  is  the  long-known  pseadonuclein  from  casein, 
yields  no  redacing  sabstance  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids,  while  the  other 
groap,  to  which  the  pseadonuclein  from  ichthalin  belongs,  does  yield  sach 
a  substance. 

As  we  consider  the  trae  nucleins  as  a  combination  of  proteid  with 
nucleic  acid  so  the  psendonacleins  m^y  be  designated  as  a  combination  of 
proteid  and  a  special  acid  called  psendo-  or  paranucleic  acid.  Such  an  acid 
of  characteristic  properties  has,  ap  to  the  present  time,  not  been  prepared.* 

The  pseudonucleins  are  amorphous  bodies  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilate  alkalies.  They  are  not  soluble  in 
very  dilute  acids,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  their  solution  in  dilute 
alkalies  by  adding  acid.     They  give  the  proteid  reactions  very  strongly. 

In  preparing  a  pseudonuclein,  dissolve  the  mother-substance  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  filter  if  necessary,  and  add  pepsin  solution,  and 
allow  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  about  24  hours.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered  oflE,  washed  with  water,  and  purified  by  alternately 
dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water  and  reprecipitating  with  acidu* 

The  true  nucleins  first  prepared  by  Miescher  and  Hoppe-Seyleh  are 
not  native  constituents  of  the  cell,  but  laboration  products,  which  are 
derived  from  the  native  nucleoproteids  by  the  pepsin  digestion  or  by  not 
too  energetic  action  of  the  acid.  A  part  of  the  proteid  is  hereby  split  off 
from  the  native  nucleoproteid  and  the  insoluble  residue  poor  in  proteid  but 
rich  in  nucleic  acid  forms  the  so-called  nuclein.  If  we  consider,  according 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  as  compound  proteids  all  substances  which  yield  as 
cleavage  products  proteids  and  another  non-proteid  component,  then  we  must 
also  treat  the  true  nucleins  as  nucleoproteids.  There  are  modified  nucleo- 
proteids which  differ  from  the  native  compound  proteids  in  containing  a 
greater  amount  of  phosphorus,  or  nucleic  acid.  Strictly  speaking,  all  true 
nucleins  are  nucleoproteids,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  best  to  drop  the 
name  nucleins,  which  unfortunately  is  used  in  various  senses,  and  only 
differentiate  between  native  and  modified  nucleoproteids.  As  from  another 
standpoint,  it  is  probably  best  to  wait  until  we  have  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  nuclein  substances  before  we  undertake  a  change 
in   the  nomenclature,  we  will  here  designate  as  true  nucleins  or  simply 

1  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  21,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseiiscb., 
1889. 

*  See  Milroy,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  B<1.  22,  and  Proc.  Roy.  See.  of  Edinburgb, 
1896. 
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nucleins  those  modified  nucleoproteids  insoluble  in  digestion  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  will  hardly  lead  to  any  misunderstanding.  According  to  this 
nomenclature  the  native  nucleoproteids  correspond  to  the  nucleoalbumins 
and  the  nucleins  correspond  to  the  pseudonucleins,  which  are  modified 
nucleoalbumins  rich  in  phosphorus.  The  properties  of  the  diflferent  nucleo- 
proteids and  nucleins  are  nndoubtedly  in  part  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
proteid  component.  To  all  appearances  the  nature  of  the  nucleic  acid 
component  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  for  this  reason  the  nucleic 
acids  will  be  treated  of  first.  The  nucleoproteids  will  then  follow  and 
finally  the  nucleins. 

Nncleic  Acids.  We  differentiate  between  the  various  nucleic  acids  by 
the  decomposition  products  they  yield.  All  are  rich  in  phosphorus  and 
yield  nuclein  bases  (purin  bases  according  to  E.  Fischer)  as  cleavage 
products.  Various  nucleic  acids  act  different  in  this  regard.  The  nucleic 
acid  from  ox-sperm  yields,  according  to  Kossel  almost  entirely  xanthin, 
while  that  from  the  calf  thymus  yields  chiefly  adenin  with  only  a  little 
guanin.  Kossel  used  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  probably  four 
nucleic  acids,  each  containing  only  one  of  the  nuclein  bases,  thus  an 
adenylic,  a  guanylic  acid,  etc.  lie  has  now  given  up  this  view  in  so  far 
as  the  nucleic  acid  from  the  thymus,  in  which  he  only  found  adenin, 
contains  some  guanin.  For  this  reason  he  does  not  call  this  acid  adenylic 
acid  but  ihynins  nucleic  acid.^  That  wo  liave  nucleic  acids  which  only 
contain  one  nuclein  base  follows  from  the  nucleic  acid  isolated  by  Bang  ' 
fr»m  the  pancreas,  guanylic  acid^  which  contains  guanin  only  and  indeed 
about  36,^.  We  must  differentiate  between  several  nucleic  acids  depending 
upon  the  nuclein  bases  contained  therein.  We  must  also  still  admit  of 
different  nucleic  acids  from  another  point  of  view.  There  are  some,  as  the 
nucleic  acid  from  the  pancreas  and  the  yeast  nucleic  acid^  which  contains  a 
relatively  loosely  combined  carbohydrate  group,  which  is  readily  split  off. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  thymus  nucleic  acid  and  nucleic  acid 
from  the  salmon-sperm,  salmon  nucleic  acid,  no  carbohydrate  can  be  split 
off.  Only  on  energetic  cleavage  have  Kossel  and  Neumann  been  able  to 
obtain  levulinic  acid  from  thymus  nucleic  acid,  which  is  proof  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  carbohydrate  group.  Noll  '  has  also  split  off  levulinic  acid  from 
the  nucleic  acid  of  sturgeon- sperm.  According  to  Neumann*  thymus 
nucleic  acid  is  not  a  unit,  but  consists  of  mixture  of  three  acids  which  he 


^  The  works  of  Kossel  aud  his  pupils  ou  nucleic  acids  are  found  in  Du  Bois-Iiey- 
moDd's  Arch.,  1892,  1893,  aud  1894;  Sitzuugsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wisseusch.,  18, 
1894;  Ceniralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1893;  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chein.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd. 
26  and  27  :  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  Bd.  22. 

*  Investigations  not  published  from  the  Author's  laboratory. 
»  Zeiischr.  f.  physiol.  Cheui.,  Bd.  25. 

*  Du  Bois-Reyuiond's  Arch.,  1898,  S.  874. 
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has  designated  A  and  B  nacleic  acid  and  nacleolhymic  acid.  The  two 
nacleic  acids  correspond  in  properties  essentially  with  the  sabstance,  which 
used  to  be  designated  nucleic  acid.  Nucleothymic  acid  can  be  split  off 
from  both  by  hydrolytic  cleavage.  Nucleothymic  acid,  which  differs  from 
the  real  nucleic  acids  in  being  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  yields  thymin, 
cytosin,  phosphoric  acid,  levulinic  acid  and  formic  acid  as  cleavage  products. 
All  three  nucleic  acids  gives  Tollens'  pentose  reaction. 

The  nucleic  acids  are  very  different  among  each  other  and  corresponding 
thereto  they  have  also  a  varying  composition.  They  are  all  free  from 
sulphur  but  contain  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  relationship  between 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen  in  the  nucleic  acids  from  the  thymus,  salmon- 
sperm  and  yeast  is  as  1  :  3,  in  guanylic  acid  as  1  :  5.  Nothing  is  known 
with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  form  of  union  of  the  phosphorus.' 

The  cleavage  products  of  the  nucleic  acids  are  also  different.  From 
guanylic  acid  Bang  obtained  only  pentose,  while  on  the  contrary  Kossel 
obtained  pentose  as  well  as  hcxose  from  yeast  nucleic  acid,  and  from  salmon 
nucleic  acid  or  that  from  the  thymus  neither  one  nor  the  other  sugar  could 
be  prepared.  According  to  Kossel  and  Neumann  thymus  nucleic  acid 
yields  as  cleavage  products,  besides  adenin  and  guanin,  thymic  acid  and  a 
crystalline  base,  cytosin^  with  the  probable  formula,  C„H„N,^0^.  The 
thymic  acid,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  which  yields  a  barium 
salt  with  the  formula,  C,,H„N,P,0,^Btt,  soluble  in  water  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  yields  a  cleavage  product,  thymin,  C^II.N^O,,  which  is  crvf^tal- 
line  and  not  precipitatable  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  and  which  is  charac- 
terized by  its  property  of  being  sublimed.  Thymin  occurs  as  cleavage 
products  from  other  nucleic  acids  (with  the  exception  of  guanylic  acid)  and 
is  identical  with  nucleosiuy  prepared  by  Sciimiedeberg  from  salmon  nucleic 
acid.  Guanylic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  yields  no  thymin  as  a  cleavage 
product.  It  yields  guanin  (36^),  pentose  (30^)  phosphoric  anhydride, 
P,0,  (18^)  and  a  little  ammonia.  Bang  found  90^  of  the  nitrogen 
as  guanin. 

The  composition  of  salmon  nucleic  acid  may,  according  to  Miescher 
and  SoHMiEDEBERG,'  be  represented  ly  the  formula,  C,,H^^N,,0„.2P,0^, 
and  yeast  nucleic  acid  by  C^.II„N,^0„.2P,0j.  The  composition  of  guanylic 
acid  seems  to  be  C„1I,^N,^0„.P,0^. 

The  nucleic  acids  are  amorphous,  white  and  acid  in  reaction.  They  are 
readily  soluble  in  ammoniacal  or  alkaline  water.  Guanylic  acid  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water  but  rather  readily  in  boiling  water,  from  which 
it  separates  on  cooling.     Guanylic  acid  is  readily  precipitated   from   its 


'  Besides  the  works  of  Kossel,  see  jilso  those  of  Liebermann  in  Pflftger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
47,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensoli..  1893,  8.  465  and  738. 
•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  87. 
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alkali  combination  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  other  nucleic  acids  are, 
on  the  contrary,  not  precipitated  from  such  combinations  by  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  bat  by  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol.  In  acid  solutions  the  thymus  nucleic  acid,  salmon 
nucleic  acids,  and  yeast  nucleic  acid  gives  precipitates  with  proteids,  which 
are  considered  as  nucleins.  The  behavior  of  guanylic  acid  in  this  regard 
has  not  been  shown  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  dissolving  thia 
acid  in  dilute  acids.  All  nucleic  acids  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether* 
They  do  not  give  either  the  biuret  test  nor  Millon's  reaction. 

Yeast  nucleic  acid  may  be  best  prepared  according  to  Altmann.* 
Each  1000  c.c.  of  yeast  is  treated  with  3250  c.c.  dilute  caustic  soda  of  about 
3^  for  five  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  chief  portion  of 
the  sodium  hydrate  is  then  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
acetic  acid  added  in  excess.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitated 
proteids  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  it  contains  3-5  p.  m.  HCl, 
and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  the  same  acidity. 
Impure  nucleic  acid  separates  oat  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in 
ammoniacal  water  and  repeatedly  treating,  as  above,  with  acetic  acid,, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  alcohol. 

The  method  of  preparing  thymus  nucleic  acid,  as  suggested  by  Kossel,* 
is  chiefly  as  follows:  The  nucleohiston  (see  below)  of  the  watery  extract  of 
the  gland  is  split  by  baryta-water  and  the  barium  precipitate  boiled  with 
water  containing  acetic  acid  and  the  nucleic  aCid  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  watery  extracts  by  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  water,  containing  1  p.  m.  ammonia  and  reprecipita- 
tion  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Salmon  nucleic  acid,  which  exists  in  the  salmon-sperm  in  combination 
with  the  base  protamin,  is  obtained,  according  to  Miescher  and  Schhiede- 
BERO,  by  extracting  (cooling  at  the  same  time)  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
5  p.  m.,  which  dissolves  the  protamin.  The  residue  is  tiien  extracted  by  a. 
slight  excess  of  caustic  soda,  cooled  to  0°  C,  and  filtered,  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  the  precipitate  removed  quickly  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force,  and  washed  with  alcohol.  The  principle  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  guanylic  acid  is,  according  to  Bang,  to  split  the  pancreas  nucleo- 
proteids  by  heating  with  dilate  alkali,  filtering  while  hot,  precipitating  the 
nucleic  acid  by  cooling  the  very  faintly  acidified  liquid.  If  necessary, 
concentrate  the  fluid  slightly.  The  nucleic  acid  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  hot  water  and  precipitating  by  cooling  or  by  repeated  solution 
in  alkaline  water  and  reprecipitating  with  acetic  acid. 

Hncleoproteids  with  relatively  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  and  of  a 
markedly  acid  character  occur  in  cell  nuclei.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  view  they  are  combinations  of  proteids  with  nucleic  acid  and  yield 
cleavage  products  depending  upon  the  diflPerent  nucleic  acid  present.  They 
contain  relatively  considerable  proteid  in  the  molecule  and  hence  respond 


>  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1889,  Physiol.  Abth.,  S.  524. 
'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellscli.,  Bd.  27,  S.  2215. 
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to  the  ordinary  proteid  reactions  and  therefore  are  closely  related  to  the 
proteids  in  their  behavior.  The  native  nucleoproteids  are  very  sensitive  to 
chemical  agents,  even  distilled  water,  and  are  therefore  readily  changed  by 
the  action  of  the  bodies  used  in  their  isolation.  This  is  the  essential  reason 
why  onr  knowledge  of  the  native  proteids  is  at  present  so  limited.  The 
closest  studied  of  the  native  nucleoproteids  is  the  so-called  nucleohiston. 

NucleohiBton  is  the  name  given  by  Kossel  and  Lilienfeld'  to  the 
nncleoproteid  isolated  by  them  from  the  calf's  thymus.  Its  composition  is: 
€  48.46;  H  7.00;  N  16.8(>;  V  3.025;  S  0.701;  0  23.95^.  On  heating  its 
solution  it  splits  into  coagulated  proteid.  On  peptic  digestion  it  yields 
nuclein.  On  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  0.8^  it  splits  into  nuclein 
and  a  proteid  substance  soluble  in  liydrochloric  acid,  and  which  differs  from 
other  proteids  in  being  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Kossel  has 
called  this  substance  histon, 

Nucleohiston  is  precipitated  from  a  neutral  solution  by  means  of  acetic 
acid,  and  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  neutral  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  not  on  saturating  with  MgSO^.  Nucleo- 
histon is  easily  dissolved  in  dilute  alkalies  or  alkali  carbonates.  It  is  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  relationship  of 
the  nucleins  and  histon  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  be  spoken  of  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Nucleohiston  is  .prepared  by  precipitating  the  filtered  watery  extract  of 
the  gland,  free  from  cellular  elements,  with  acetic  acid,  and  purifying  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  slightly  alkaline  with  soda  and  precipitating  with 
acetic  acid.  Finally  it  is  washed  with  water  containing  acetic  acid  and  then 
with  alcohol,  then  extracted  with  cold  and  lK>t  absolute  alcohol  and  lastly 
with  ether.  The  same  procedure  is  resorted  to  in  the  preparation  of  the 
native  nucleoproteids  in  general,  but  often  with  success,  extracting  with 
water  containing  0.5  p.  m.  ammonia. 

Tlie  com  pound  prolcids'  described  by  other  investigators  under  the  names  tissue 
fbriiwgen  and  cell  flhrinogen  are  to  be  considered  as  impure  nucleohiston  or  bodies  very 
closely  related  thereto.  The  cyteglobin  and  pregUjbulin  described  by  Alex.  Schmidt  »  as 
important  cell  constituents  also  belong  to  the  same  group  tis  the  nucleohiston.  Cytoglo- 
bin  is  to  be  considered  as  the  alkali  combination  of  preglobulin.  The  residue  remaining 
on  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  cells  with  alcohol,  water,  and  common-salt  st^lution  is 
called  eyiin  by  Alex.  Schmidt.  The  relalionshi])  of  these  bodies  to  the  coagulation  of 
blood  will  be  spoken  of  in  Chapter  VI. 

Nucleins  or  True  Kucleins.     These  bodies  arc  obtained  as  an  insoluble 

or  difficultly  soluble  residue  on  the  digestion  of  nucleoproteids  with  pepsin 

hydrochloric  acid.     They  are  rich  in  phosphorus,  about  5^  and  above,  and 

according  to  Liebeumann  *  metaphosphoric  may  also  be  split  off  from  the 

true  nucleins  (yeast  nuclein).     The  nucleins  are  decomposed  into  proteid 


»  Zeilschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  See  rage  101. 

»  Zur  Blutlehrc. 

*  PflUffcr's  Arch..  Bd.  47. 
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and  nucleic  acid  by  caustic  alkali,  and  as  different  nucleic  acids  exist,  so 
there  also  exist  different  nncleins.  As  previously  stated,  proteids  may  be 
precipitated  in  acid  solutions  by  nucleic  acids  and  in  this  way,  as  shown  by 
MiLROY,*  combinations  of  nucleic  acid  and  proteids  may  be  prepared  which 
behave  quite  similar  to  true  nucleins.  All  nucleins  yield  xanthin  bodies  or 
nuclein  bases^  so  called  by  Kossel,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  The 
nacleins  contain  iron  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  act  like  rather  strong 
acids. 

The  nucleins  are  colorless,  amorphous,  insoluble,  or  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are  more  or  less 
readily  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalies.  Pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute 
mineral  ac'ds  do  not  dissolve  them,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  The 
nacleins  give  the  biuret  test  and  Millon's  reaction.  They  show  a  great 
affinity  for  many  dyes,  especially  the  basic  ones,  and  take  these  up  with 
avidity  from  watery  or  alcoholic  solutions.  On  burning  they  yield  an  acid 
coke  containing  metaphosphoric  acid  and  which  is  very  difficult  to  consume. 
On  fusion  with  saltpetre  and  soda  the  nucleins  yield  alkali  phosphates. 

To  prepare  nucleins  from  cells  or  tissues,  first  remove  the  chief  mass  of 
proteids  by  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  lixiviate  the 
residue  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  further  digested  with  gastric  juice,  washed  and 
parified  by  alternately  dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water,  and 
reprecipitating  with  an  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  treating  with  alcohol- 
ether.  A  nuclein  may  be  prepared  more  simply  by  the  digestion  of  a 
nucleoproteid.  In  the  detection  of  nucleins  we  make  use  of  the  above- 
described  method  and  testing  for  phosphorus  in  the  product  after  fusing 
with  saltpetre  and  soda.  Naturally  the  phosphates,  lecithins  (and  jecorin) 
must  first  be  removed  by  treatment  with  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  respect- 
ively. We  must  specially  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Lieber- 
MANN,'  of  the  ?ery  great  difficulty  in  removing  lecithin  by  means  of 
alcohol-ether.  No  exact  methods  are  known  for  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  nacleins  in  organs  or  tissues. 

Plattin. — On  tbe  solutiou  of  the  DucleiDS  from  cell  nuclei  of  certain  plants  in  dilute 
soda  solution  a  residue  is  obtained  wtiicli  is  cliaracterized  by  its  great  insolubility.  The 
nibstaDce  wbich  forms  this  residue  has  been  called  phistin.  This  substance,  of  which 
the  spongioplasni  of  the  body  of  the  cell  and  the  nucleus  granules  are  alleged  to  be  com- 
posed, is  cousidered  as  a  nucleiu  moditication  of  great  insolubility,  although  its  nature  is 
not  known. 

Among  the  decomposition  products  of  nuclein  substances  the  nuclein 
baees  or  xanthin  bodies  are  of  especially  great  interest. 

Vnclein  bases,  Alloxuric  bases,  pl rix  bases,  xanthin  bodies.  With 
these  names  we  designate  a  group  of  bodies  consisting  of  carbon^  hydrogen^ 
nitrogetij  and  in  most  cases  also  of  oxygen^  which,  by  their  composition, 
ihow  a  relationship  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also  with  uric  acid. 

I  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 
•PflUger's  Arch.,  B<1.  54. 
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All  these  bodies,  uric  acid  incladed,  are  considered  as  consisting  of  an 
alloxnric  and  an  urea  nnclens,  and  for  this  reason  Kossel  and  KRU(iER  haye 
called  them  alloxuric  baseSy  or  the  entire  group,  including  uric  acid,  alloanmc 
bodies.  According  to  E.  Fischer,*  who  has  not  only  shown,  in  several 
^ays,  the  close  relationship  of  uric  acid  to  this  group,  but  has  also  prepared 
a  number  of  the  members  of  this  group  synthetically,  they  are  all  derived 
from  a  combination  C^H^X^,  purin,  having  a  carbon-nitrogen  nucleus, 
the  purin  nucleus,  as  basis.     Purin,  according  to  Fischer,  has  the  formula, 

X=CH 

J       \ 

II  II  />CH,  and  the  diflferent  purin  bodies  are  derived  therefrom 

N_    C—  N  '^ 
by  the  substitution  of  the  various  hydrogen  atoms  by  hydroxyl,  amid,  or 
alkyl  groups.     In  order  to  signify  the  different  positions  of  substitution 
Fischer  has  proposed  to  number  the  nine  members  of  the  purin  nucleus  in 
the  following  way: 

IN— C6 

2C  5C— N7v 

4       9 

HN— CO 

I         I 
CO       C-NHv 
For  example :    uric  acid,       |  ||  >C0,     is    2,    6.    8-trioxvpurin,    adeniu 

hn-o-nh/ 
n=cnh,  hn-co 

hc  c-  n  v  co  c— n  .  ch, 

II      II  ^CH  =  6  amidopurin,    and  heteroxantliin       j      ||        \i-.TT  =  7  methyl- 

llr=C-NH^  HN-C-N/^^ 

2,  6  dioxypuriD,  etc. 

Tbe  startine-f>oint  used  by  Fiscfbr  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of  the  purin  bases 
was  /3,  6,  8  tricniorpurin,  which  is  obtained,  with  8oxy-2,  6-dichlorpurin  as  intermedi- 
ary products,  from  potassium  urate  and  pliosphorus  oxychloride.  The  close  relation 
between  uric  ncid  and  the  nuclein  bases  follows  from  the  fact,  as  shown  by  8undvik,» 
that  two  bodies  may  be  obtained  on  tlin  reduction  of  uric  acid  in  allcalinc  solution, 
which,  although  not  quite  identical  with  xanthiu  and  hjpoxanthin,  are  at  letist  very 
similar  thereto.  Gautibu'  claims  to  have  prepared  zanthln  synthetically  by  heating 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  water  and  acetic  acid.^ 

>  See  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 

•  Zeltschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

'  Compt.  rend  ,  Tome  98,  p.  1528,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  81. 

*  E.  Fischer  gives  a  very  instructive  summary  and  review  of  his  investigations  on  the 
purin  bodies  and  the  most  important  chemical  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject  in  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  82,  S.  585. 
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The  parin  bodies  or  aHozaric  bodies  found  in  the  animal  body  or  its 
extract  are  as  follows:  uric  acid^  xanthin,  heterozanthin  (7-methylxanthin)^ 
I'fnethylxanthiHy  paraxanthin  (1,  7-dimethylxanthin),  guanin^  epiguaniny 
hypoxanthin  (sarkin),  episarkiuy  adenine  and  carnin.  The  bodies,  tJieo^ 
bromin  (3,  7-dimethylxanthin),  theophylin  (1,  3-dimethylxanthin),  and 
caffein  (1,  3,  7-trimethyIxanthin)  occurring  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  stand 
in  close  relationship  to  this  group. 

The  compoBitioQ  of  these  bodies  occurring  iu  the  animal  body  is  as  follows  ; 

Uric  acid C6H4N4OS 

Xanthin C.H^N^O, 

Heteroxanthin  and  l-methylxaDthiD C«H«N40r 

Paraxanthiii C7HBN4OS. 

Guanin C»H  .NaO 

Hypoxanthin C&H4N4O 

Adenin  C»H.N» 

Episarkin C^H.NjO  (?) 

Carnin C,1UM40, 

Epiguanin CioHisN»Os 

After  Salomon  had  shown  the  occurrence  of  xanthin  bodies  in  young 
cells  the  importance  of  the  xanthin  bodies  as  decomposition  products  of  cell 
nuclei  and  of  nucleins  was  shown  by  the  pioneering  researches  of  Kossel, 
who  discoyered  adenin  and  theophyllin.  Kossel  gave  them  the  name 
nuclein  bases.  In  those  tissues  in  which,  as  in  the  glands,  the  cells  have 
kept  their  original  state  the  nuclein  bases  are  not  found  free,  but  in  com- 
bination with  other  atomic  groups  (nucleins).  In  such  tissue,  on  the 
contrary,  as  in  muscles,  which  are  poor  in  cell  nuclei,  the  nuclein  bases  are 
found  in  the  free  state.  As  the  nuclein  bases,  as  suggested  by  Kossel^ 
stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  cell  nucleus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  whjr 
the  quantity  of  these  bodies  is  so  greatly  increased  when  large  quantities  of 
nucleated  cells  appear  in  such  places  as  were  before  relatively  poorly 
endowed.  As  an  example  of  this  we  have  in  leucaBmia  blood  extremely  rich 
in  leucocytes.  In  such  blood  Kossel'  found  1.04  p.  m.  nuclein  bases, 
against  only  traces  in  the  normal  blood.  That  the  nuclein  bases  are  also 
intermediate  steps  in  the  formation  of  urea  or  uric  acid  in  the  animal 
organism  is  probable,  and  will  be  shown  later  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Only  a  few  of  the  nuclein  bases  have  been  found  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
muscles.  Only  four  bases — xanthin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin — 
have  been  obtained,  thus  far,  as  cleavage  products  of  nucleins.  In  regard 
to  the  other  purin  bodies  we  refer  the  reader  to  their  respective  chapters. 
Only  the  above  four  bodies,  the  real  nuclein  bases,  will  be  treated  of  at  this 
time. 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7.  S.  : 
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Of  these  four  bodies  the  xaiithin  and  euauin  form  one  special  group  aud  hjpoxantkin 
and  adcniD  another.  By  the  action  of  uftrous  acid  guauiu  is  converted  into  xanthiu  and 
adenin  into  hypoxunthin. 

C^H^N^O.NH  +  HNO,  =  C\H4N40,  +  N,  +  H,0 ; 
Ouanfn  Xanthlo 

C,H4N4.NH  +  HNO.  =  C.H4N4O   -f  N,  -f  H.O. 
Adenin  Hypoxanthin 

By  putrefaction  guaniu  is  converted  into  xantbin  and  adenin  into  hypoxanthin.  On 
cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid  uU  four  of  the  bodies  are  converted  into  ammonia, 
glycocoll,  carbon  dioxide,  and  formic  acid.  On  oxidation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  xant bin,  bromadenin,  and  brombypoxanthin yield  alhaan  aud  urea; 
cuaniu  yields  guanidin,  purabauic  acid  (^au  oxidation  product  of  alloxan),  aud  carbon 
dioxide. 

The  nacleiu  bases  form  crystalline  salts  with  mineral  acids,  which  are 

decomposed  by  water  with  the  exception  of  the  adenin  salts.     Tbey  are 

easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  while  with  ammonia  their  action  is  somewhat 

different.     They  are  all  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  phospho-tungstic 

acid,  also  they  separate  as  a  silver  combination  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 

and  ammoniacal  silver-nitrate  solution.     These  precipitates  are  soluble  in 

boiling  nitric  acid  of  1.1  sp.  gr.     All  xanthin  bodies  with  the  exception  of 

eaffein  and  theobromin  are  precipitated  by  Fehling's  solution  (see  Chapter 

XV)    in   the   presence  of    a  reducing    substance    such  as  hydroxylamin 

(Drecusel  and  Balke).     Copper  sulphate  and  sodium  bisnlpbite  may  also 

be  used  to  advantage  in  their  precipitation  (Kruger').     This  behavior  of 

the  xanthin  bases  is  made  use  of  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  silver  solution 

in  their  precipitation  and  preparation. 

HN— CO 

I         I 
CO      C— NHv 

Xanthin,  C»H«N40,  =     |        ||  ^CH  =  2,  6-dioxypurin,  is  found 

HN— C— N    ^^ 

in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  testicles,  carp-sperm, 
thymus,  and  brain.  It  occurs  in  small  quantities  as  a  physiological  constit- 
uent of  urine,  and  it  has  been  found  rarely  as  a  urinary  sediment  or 
calculus.  It  was  first  observed  in  such  a  stone  by  Marcet.  Xanthin  is 
found  in  larger  amounts  in  a  few  varieties  of  guano  (Jarvis  guano). 

Xanthin  is  amorphous,  or  forms  granular  masses  of  crystals  or  may  also, 
according  to  IIorbaczewski  *  separate  as  masses  of  shining,  thin,  large 
rhombic  plates  with  1  mol.  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  in  14,151-14,600  parts  at  +  16^  C,  and  in  1300-1500 
parts  at  100°  C.  (Almek*).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  with  difficulty  by  dilute  acids.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  crystalline,  difficultly  soluble  combination. 

1  Balke,  zur  Kenntniss  der  XaotbinkOrper,  Inaug.-Dias.    Leipzig,  1898 ;— ErOger, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  pbyisiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18. 
«  Zeltschr.  f.  physlol.  Cbem..  Bd.  28. 
»  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem  ,  Bd.  96. 
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With  very  little  caastic  soda  it  gives  a  readily  crystallizable  combiDation^ 
which  is  easily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Xanthin  dissolved  in 
ammonia  gives  with  silver  nitrate  an  insoluble,  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
xanthin  silver.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and  by  this 
means  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  doable  combination  is  formed.  A  watery 
xanthin  solution  is  precipitated  on  boiling  with  copper  acetate.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  xanthin  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and  by 
ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  is  not  precipitated  with  basic  lead 
acetate  alone. 

When  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  nitric  acid  xanthin 
gives  a  yellow  residue,  which  turns,  on  the  addition  of  caustic  soda,  first 
red,  and,  after  heating,  purple-red.  If  we  add  some  chloride  of  lime  to 
some  caustic  soda  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  add  the  xanthin  to  this  mixture, 
at  first  a  dark  green  and  then  quickly  a  brownish  halo  forms  around  the 
xanthin  grains  and  then  disappears  (Hoppe-Seyler).  If  xanthin  be 
warmed  in  a  small  vessel  on  the  water-bath  with  chlorine- water  and  a  trace 
of  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  residue  is  exposed  under 
a  bell-jar  to  the  vapors  of  ammonia  a  red  or  purple-violet  color  is  produced 
(Weidbl's  reaction).  E.  Fischer  *  has  modified  Weidel's  reaction  in  the 
following  way.  He  boils  the  xanthin  in  a  test-tube  with  chlorine-water  or 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  potassium  chlorate,  then  evaporates  the 
liquid  carefully  and  moistens  the  dry  residue  with  ammonia. 

HN— CO 

I        I 
Gnanin,  C*H.N.O  =  (HN)0      C— NH 

Y^^ ([! ^^^'^  ^  '^    Amino  -  6  -  oxypurin. 

Gnanin  is  found  in  organs  rich  in  cells,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
testicles,  and  in  salmon-sperm.  It  is  further  found  in  the  muscles  (in  very 
small  amounts),  in  the  scales  and  in  the  air-bladder  of  certain  fishes  as 
iridescent  crystals  of  gnanin  lime;  in  the  retiyia  epithelium  of  fishes,  in 
guano,  and  in  the  excrement  of  spiders  it  is  found  as  chief  constituent.  It 
also  occurs  in  human  and  pig  urine.  Under  pathological  conditions  it  has 
been  found  in  leucaemic  blood,  and  in  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  articula- 
tions of  pigs  with  gnanin  gout. 

Gnanin  is  a  colorless,  ordinarily  amorphous  powder  which  may  be 
obtained  as  small  crystals  by  allowing  its  solution  in  concentrated  ammonia 
to  spontaneously  evaporate.  According  to  Horbaczewski  it  may  under 
certain  conditions  appear  in  crystals,  similar  to  ceratinin  zinc  chloride. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  rather  easily  dis- 
solved by  mineral  acids  and  readily  by  alkalies,  but  it  dissolves  with  great 


>  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch.,  Bd.  80,  S.  2286. 
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-difficnlty  in  ammonia.  According  to  Wulff*  100  c.c.  of  cold  ammonia 
solution  containing  1,  3,  and  5^  NH,  dissolve  9,  15,  and  19  milligrammes 
£uanin  respectively.  The  solubility  is  relatively  increased  in  hot  ammonia 
solution.  The  hydrochloric-acid  salt  readily  crystallizes,  and  this  has  been 
Tecommended  by  Kossel'  in  the  microscopical  detection  of  guanin  on 
^count  of  its  behavior  to  polarized  light.  The  sulphate  contains  2  mols. 
water  of  crystallization,  which  is  completely  expelled  on  heating  to  120"*  C, 
^nd  for  this  reason  as  well  as  the  fact  that  guanin  yields  gnanidin  on 
decomposition  with  chlorine- water  differentiates  it  from  6-amino-2-oxypurin, 
which  is  considered  as  an  oxidation  product  of  adenin  and  possibly  occurs 
as  a  chemical  metabolic  product  (E.  Fischer).  The  6-amino-2-oiypurin 
sulphate  contains  only  1  mol.  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  not  expelled 
at  120°  C.  Very  dilute  guanin  solutions  are  precipitated  by  both  picric 
acid  and  metaphosphoric  acid.  These  precipitates  may  be  used  in  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  guanin.  The  silver  combination  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  double  combination 
crystallizes  out  readily.  Guanin  acts  like  xanthin  in  the  nitric-acid  test, 
but  gives  with  alkalies  on  heating  a  more  bluish- violet  color.  A  warm  solu- 
tion of  guanin  hydrochloride  gives  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  silky  needles  (Capranica).  With  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  a  guanin  solution  gives  a 
crystalline,  orange-red  precipitate,  and  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  a  yellowish-brown,  crystalline  precipitate  (Capra- 
i^ica).  The  composition  of  these  and  other  guanin  combinations  has  been 
studied  by  Kossel  and  Wulff.'     Guanin  does  not  give  Weidel's  reaction. 

HN— CO 

Hypoxanthin  or  Sarkik,  C  JLNiO  =  HC     C— NH 

]!!_|1_^T^CH  =  6-oxypurin. 

This  body  is  found  in  the  same  tissues  as  xanthin.  It  is  especially  abun- 
<iant  in  the  sperm  of  the  salmon  and  carp.  Hypoxanthin  occurs  also  in  the 
marrow  and  in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine,  and,  as  it  seems,  also 
in  milk.  It  is  found  in  rather  considerable  quantities  in  the  blood  and 
urine  in  leucaemia. 

Hypoxanthin  forms  very  small  colorless  crystalline  needles.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  solubility 
therein  are  very  contradictory.*     It  dissolves  more  readily  in  boiling  water, 

»  Zeitsphr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

'  Ueber  die  cbem.  Zusammensetz  der  Zelle,  Verb.  d.  pbysiol.  C^esellsch.  zu  Berlin , 
1890-91.  No8.  5  and  6. 

'  Zeilschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17 ;  Capranica,  ibid.,  Bd.  4. 
^  See  £.  Fiscber,  Ber.  d.  deiitscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  30. 
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in  about  TO-SO  parts.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  by 
acids  and  alkalies.  The  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  crystalline, 
but  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  xanthin  combination.  This 
combination  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  ammonia.  The  silver 
<M>mbination  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  On  cooling  a 
mixture  of  two  hypoxanthin  silver-nitrate  combinations  not  having  a  con- 
stant composition  separates  out.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  ammonia 
and  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  warmth,  a  hypoxanthin  silver  combination 
is  formed  which  when  dried  at  120''  G.  has  a  constant  composition, 
2(C\H,Ag,N^0)H,0,  and  which  is  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
hypoxanthin.  Hypoxanthin  picrate  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  but  if  a 
boiling-hot  solution  of  the  same  is  treated  with  a  neutral  or  only  faintly 
acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate  the  hypoxanthin  is  nearly  quantitatively  pre- 
cipitated as  the  compound  C^H,AgN^O.C,H,(NOJ,OH.  Hypoxanthin 
does  not  yield  an  insoluble  compound  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  When 
treated,  like  xanthin,  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  nearly  colorless  residue 
which  on  warming  with  alkali  does  not  turn  red.  Hypoxanthin  does  not 
give  W£iD£i/s  reaction.  After  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  a 
hypoxanthin  solution  becomes  first  ruby-red  and  then  brownish  red  in  color 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  (Kossel).  According  to  E.  Fischer  * 
a  red  coloration  occurs  even  in  the  acid  solution. 

N— C.NH, 

Adenin,  C.H.N,  =  HC     C— N    ^ 

II      II  y^CH  =  6-aminopurin  was  first  found 

N— 0— NH^ 
by   Kossel'  in  the  pancreas.     It  occurs  in  all  nucleated  cells,  but  in 
greatest  quantities  in  the  sperm  of  the  carp  and  in  the  thymus.     Adenin 
has  also  been  found  in  leucsemic  tirine  (Stadthagen  ').    It  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  tea-leaves. 

Adenin  crystallizes  with  3  mol.  water  of  crystallization  in  long  needles 
which  become  opaque  gradually  in  the  air,  but  much  more  rapidly  when 
warmed.  If  the  crystals  are  warmed  slowly  with  a  quantity  of  water 
insufficient  for  solution,  they  become  suddenly  cloudy  at  53°  C,  a  charac- 
teristic reaction  for  adenin.  It  dissolves  in  1086  parts  cold  water,  but  is 
easily  soluble  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  somewhat  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  Adenin  is  easily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  more  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia  solution  than  guanin,  but  less  soluble  than  hypoxanthin. 
The  silver  combination  of  adenin  is  difficultly  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid^ 
and  deposits  on  cooling  as  a  crystalline  mixture  of  adenin  silver  nitrates. 

»  Kossel,  Zeilscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbeiii.,  Bd.  12,  S.  252 ;  E.  Fischer,  1.  c. 
«  See  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  10  and  12. 
»  Vircbow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  109. 
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With  picric  acid  adenin  forms  a  compound,  C,H,N,.C.n,(NO,),OH,  which 
is  very  insoluble  and  which  separates  more  readily  than  the  hypoxanthin 
picrate  and  which  can  be  used  in  the  qaantitative  estimation  of  adenin. 
We  also  have  an  adenin  mercury  picrate.  Adenin  gives  a  precipitate  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  with  metaphosphoric  acid,  if  the  solation 
is  not  too  dilate.  Adenin  hydrochloride  gives  with  gold  chloride  a  double 
combination  which  consists  in  part  of  leaf-ehaped  aggregations  and  in  part 
of  cubical  or  prismatic  crystals,  often  with  roanded  comers.  This  com- 
pound is  used  in  the  microscopic  detection  of  adenin.  With  the  nitric-acid 
test  and  with  Weidel's  reaction  adenin  acts  in  the  same  way  as  hypoxan- 
thin. The  same  is  true  for  its  behavior  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  and 
subsequent  addition  of  alkali. 

The  principle  for  the  preparation  and  detection  of  the  four  above- 
described  xanthin  bodies  in  organs  and  tissues  is,  according  to  Kossel  and 
his  papils,  as  follows:  The  finely  divided  organ  or  tissue  is  boiled  for  three 
or  four  hours  with  sulphuric  acid  of  about  5  p.  m.  The  filtered  liquid  is^ 
*f reed  from  proteid  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  new  filtrate  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  lead,  again  filtered,  concentrated, 
and,  after  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  precipitated  with  ammoniacai 
silver  nitrate.  The  silver  combination  (with  the  addition  of  some  urea  to 
prevent  nitrification)  is  dissolved  in  not  too  large  a  quantity  of  boiling  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.1,  and  this  solution  filtered  boiling  hot.  On  cooling  the 
xanthin  silver  remains  in  the  solution,  while  the  double  combination  of 
guanin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin  crystallizes  out.  The  xanthin  silver  may 
be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the 
xanthin  set  free  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  three  above- 
mentioned  silver  nitrate  combinations  are  decomposed  in  water  with 
ammonium  sulphide  and  heat;  the  silver  sulphide  is  filtered,  the  filtrate 
concentrated,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  digested  on  the  water-bath. 
The  guanin  remains  undissolved,  while  the  other  two  bases  pass  into  solu- 
tion. A  part  of  the  guanin  is  still  retained  by  the  silver  sulphide,  and  may 
be  liberated  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  ammonia.  When  the  above  filtrate,  containing  the  adenin 
and  hypoxanthin,  which  has  been,  if  necessary,  freed  from  ammonia  by 
evaporation,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  adenin  separates,  while  the  hypoxanthin 
remains  in  solution.  According  to  Balke  *  we  can  to  advantage  precipitate- 
the  xanthin  bases  with  copper  salt  and  hydroxylamin  as  above  mentioned 
and  then  further  separate  the  bodies. 

The  prominent  points  in  the  above  method  are  made  use  of  in  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  xanthin  bodies.  The  xanthin  is  weighed  as  xanthin 
silver.  The  three  silver  nitrate  combinations  are  transformed  into  the 
corresponding  silver  combination  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  with  silver 
nitrate  and  then  this  acted  on,  after  thorough  washing,  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  Guanin  is  weighed  as  such.  The  ammoniacai  filtrate  containing 
the  adenin  and  hypoxanthin,  and  which  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  hydro- 
chloric-acid extract  of  the  silver  sulphide,  is  neutralized  and  treated  with  a 

«1.  0. 
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cold  concentrated  solafcion  of  sodiam  picrate  until  the  solntion  is  pro- 
nouncedly yellow.  The  adenin  picrate  is  filtered  off  immediately,  washed 
on  the  filter  with  water,  dried  at  aboYe  100°  C,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate 
cont^aining  the  hypoxanthin  is  gradually  treated,  while  boiling  hot,  with 
gilyer  nitrate,  and  when  cold  treated  with  silver  nitrate  to  see  whether 
precipitation  has  been  complete.  The  hypoxanthin  picrate  is  washed,  dried 
at  100®  C,  and  weighed.  In  regard  to  the  composition  of  these  compounds 
see  pages  119  and  120.  This  method  of  separating  adenin  and  hypoxanthin 
presupposes  that  the  liquid  does  not  contain  any  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  above  method  of  separation  with  ammonia  does  not  give  exact 
results  on  account  of  the  not  inconsiderable  solubility  of  guanin  in  warm 
ammonia.  According  to  Kossel  and  Wulff  *  the  guanin  may  therefore  be 
precipitated  from  sufficiently  dilute  solutions  by  an  excess  of  metaphos* 
phoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  determined  in  the  washed  precipitate  by 
Kjeldahl's  method.  The  adenin  and  hypoxanthin  may  be  precipitatecj 
from  the  filtrate  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  compound  is 
decomposed  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  adenin  separated 
from  the  hypoxanthin  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Bruhns.' 

Mineral  bodies  are  never-failing  constituents  of  the  cell.  These  mineral 
bodies  are  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  phosphoric  acid^ 
and  chlorine.  In  regard  to  the  alkalies  we  find  in  general  in  the  animal 
organism  that  the  sodium  combinations  are  more  abundant  in  the  fiuids, 
and  the  potassium  combinations  in  the  form-constituents  and  in  the  proto- 
plasm. Corresponding  to  this  the  cell  contains  potassium,  chiefly  as  phos- 
phate, while  the  sodium  and  chlorine  combinations  occur  less  abundantly. 
According  to  the  ordinary  views  the  potassium  combinations,  especially  the 
potassium  phosphate,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  life  ^nd 
development  of  the  cell,  even  though  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
importance. 

In  regard  to  the  phosphoric  acid  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  its 
importance  lies  chiefly  in  that  it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  lecithins  and 
nncleins  and  thereby  indirectly  makes  possible  the  processes  of  growth  and 
division,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  cell  nucleus.  Loew  *  has  shown, 
by  means  of  cultivation  experiments  on  algas  Spirogyra,  that  only  on  the 
sapplying  of  phosphate  (in  his  experiments  potassium  phosphate)  was  the 
nutrition  of  the  cell  nucleus  made  possible,  and  thereby  the  growth  and 
division  of  the  cells.  The  cells  of  the  Spirogym  can  be  kept  alive  and 
indeed  produce  starch  and  proteids  for  some  time  without  a  supply  of 
phosphates,  but  its  growth  and  propagation  suffer. 

Iron  seems  to  occur  especially  in  the  nucleus,  because  the  nucleins  are 
very  rich  therein.  The  regular  occurrence  of  earthy  phosphates  in  all  cells 
and  tissues,  as  also  the  difficulty  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  separating 

»  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17. 

•  Ibid,,  Bd.  14  8.  559. 

'  Biologisches  Centralbl..  Bd.  11.  1891.  S.  269. 
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these  bodies  from  the  protein  bodies  withoat  modifying  them,  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  these  mineral  bodies  are  of  unknown  but  nerertheless  great 
importance  for  the  life  of  the  cell,  as  well  as  the  chemical  processes  going 
on  within  them.  The  necessity  of  lime  salts  for  plants,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  lower  forms,  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Loew' 
and  others. 

>  See  Botaniscbes  Centralbl.,  Bd.  74. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  to  be  considered  from  a  certain  standpoint  as  a  flnid  tissne^ 
and  it  consists  of  a  transparent  liqaid,  the  blood-plasniaj  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  solid  particles,  the  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  (anpd  the  blood- 
plates)  are  suspended.  We  also  find  iu  blood  granules  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  transformation  products  of  the  form-elements.' 

Outside  of  the  organism  the  blood,  as  is  well  known,  coagulates  more  or 
less  quickly;  but  this  coagulation  is  accomplished  generally  in  a  few  minutes 
after  leaving  the  body.  All  varieties  of  blood  do  not  coagulate  with  the 
same  degree  of  rapidity.  Some  coagulate  more  quickly,  others  more  slowly. 
In  vertebrates  with  nucleated  blood  corpuscles  (birds,  reptiles,  batrachia, 
and  fishes)  Delezenne'  has  shown  that  the  blood  coagulates  very  slowly, 
if  it  is  collected  under  precautions  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  tissues.  On  contact  with  the  tissues  or  with  the  tissue  extract  they 
coagulate  in  a  few  minutes.  The  blood  of  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscles 
(mammals)  coagulates,  on  the  contrary,  very  rapidly.  Among  the  varieties 
of  blood  of  mammals  thus  far  investigated  the  blood  of  the  horse  coagulates 
most  slowly.  The  coagulation  may  be  more  or  less  retarded  by  quickly 
cooling;  and  if  we  allow  equine  blood  to  flow  directly  from  the  vein  into  a 
glass  cylinder  which  is  not  too  wide  and  which  has  been  cooled,  and  let  it 
stand  at  0"  C,  the  blood  may  be  kept  fluid  for  several  days.  An  upper, 
amber-yellow  layer  of  plasma  gradually  separates  from  a  lower,  red  layer 
composed  of  blood-corpuscles  with  only  a  little  plasma.  Between  these  we 
observe  a  whitish-gray  layer,  which  consists  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 

The  plasma  thus  obtained  and  filtered  is  a  clear  amber-yellow  alkaline 
liquid  which  remains  fluid  for  some  time  when  kept  at  0°  C,  but  soon 
coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  in  other  ways.  After 
the  injection  of  peptone  or,  more  correctly,  albumose  solutions  into  the 
blood  (in  the  living  dog),  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  on  leaving  the  veins 
(Fano,  Schmidt-Mulheim').     The  plasma  obtained  from  such  blood  by 

'  See  Latschenberger,  Wieii.  Sitzungsber.,  Bil.  105. 

» Compt.  rend.  See.  de  Biol.,  Tome  49. 

•  Fano,  Du  Bois-ReymoDd's  Arch.,  1881;  Schmidt-Mulheiui,  ibid.,  1880. 
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means  of  centrifngal  force  is  called  ^^ peptone-plasma.^''  According  to 
Artiius  and  IIuber  *  the  caseoses  and  gelatoses  act  similar  to  fibrin  albu- 
moses  in  dogs.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals  is 
prevented  by  the  injection  of  an  effusion  of  the  month  of  the  officinal  leech 
into  the  blood-current  (Haycraft').  If  we  allow  the  blood  to  flow 
directly,  while  we  stir  it,  into  a  neutral  salt  solution — best  a  saturated 
magnesium-sulphate  solution  (1  vol.  salt  solution  and  3  vols,  blood) — we 
obtain  a  mixture  of  blood  and  salt  which  remains  uncoagulated  for  several 
days.  The  blood-corpuscles  which,  because  of  their  adhesiveness  and 
elasticity,  would  otherwise  pass  easily  through  the  pores  of  the  filter-paper 
are  made  solid  and  stiff  by  the  salt,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  filtered. 
The  plasma  thus  obtained,  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  is  called 
''  salt-plasma.'''* 

An  especially  good  method  of  presenting  coagulation  of  blood  consists 
in  drawing  the  blood  into  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  so  that  the 
mixture  contains  0.1^  oxalate  (Artiius  and  Pages').  The  soluble  calcium 
salts  of  the  blood  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalate,  and  hence  the  blood  loses 
its  coagulability.  On  the  other  hand  Horne*  found  that  chlorides  of 
calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  when  present  in  large  amounts  (2-3?^)  may 
prevent  coagulation  for  several  days. 

On  coagulation  there  separates  in  the  previously  fluid  blood  an  insoluble 
or  a  very  difficultly  soluble  albuminous  substance,  ^&W;^  When  this  sepa- 
ration takes  place  without  stirring,  the  blood  coagulates  to  a  solid  mass 
which,  when  carefully  severed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  contracts,  and  a 
clear,  generally  yellow-colored  liquid,  the  hlood-serum^  exudes.  The  solid 
coagulum  which  encloses  the  blood-corpuscles  is  called  the  blood-clot 
(placenta  sanguinis).  If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation,  the  fibrin 
separates  in  elastic  threads  or  fibrous  masses,  and  the  defihrinated  Mood 
which  separates  is  sometimes  called  cruoi\^  and  consists  of  blood-corpuscles 
and  blood-serum.  Defihrinated  blood  consists  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
serum,  while  uncoagulated  blood  consists  of  blood -corpuscles  and  blood- 
plasma.  The  essential  chemical  difference  between  blood-serum  and  blood- 
plasma  is  that  the  blood-serum  does  not  contain  even  traces  of  the 
mother-substance  of  fibrin,  the  fibrinogen,  which  exists  in  the  blood-plasma, 

>  Arch,  de  physiol.  (5),  8. 

»  Proc.  physiol.  See.  1884,  p.  13,  aud  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phami.  18. 

5  Archives  de  Physiol.  (5),  2  and  Compt.  rend.  112. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  19. 

*  The  name  cnu)r  is  used  in  different  senses.  We  sometimes  imderstand  thereby 
only  the  blood  when  coagulated  to  a  red  Folid  mass,  in  other  cases  the  blood-clot  after 
the  separation  of  the  serum,  and  lastly  the  sediment  consisting  of  red  blood -corpuscles 
which  is  obtained  from  defihrinated  blood  by  means  of  centrifugal  force  or  by  letting  it 
stand. 
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and  the  seram  is  proportionally  richer  in  another  bodj,  the  fibrin  ferment 
(see  page  127). 

*'I.  Blood-plasma  and  Blood-serum. 

The  Blood-plasma. 

In  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  a  chemical  transformation  takes  place  in 
the  plasma.  A  part  of  the  proteids  separates  as  insoluble  fibriu.  The 
albuminous  bodies  of  the  plasma  must  therefore  be  first  described.  They 
are,  as  far  as  we  known  at  present,  fibrinogen^  serglobulin,  and  seralbumin. 

Pibrinogen  occurs  in  blood -plasma,  chyle,  lymph,  and  in  certain  transu- 
dations and  exudations.*  It  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins,  but 
differs  from  other  globulins  as  follows:  In  a  moist  condition  it  forms  white 
flakes  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  common-salt  solutions,  and  which  easily 
conglomerate  into  tough,  elastic  masses  or  lumps.  The  solution  in  NaCl 
of  5-10^  coagulates  on  heating  to  +  52-55"*  C,  and  the  faintly  alkaline 
or  nearly  neutral  weak  salt  solution  coagulates  at  +  56**  C,  or  at  exactly 
the  same  temperature  at  which  the  blood-plasma  coagulates.  Fibrinogen 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  common-salt 
solution,  and  are  completely  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  NaCl  in 
substance  (thus  differing  from  serglobulin).  A  salt-free  solution  of 
fibrinogen  in  as  little  alkali  as  possible  gives  with  CaCl,,  a  precipitate  con- 
taining calcium  and  soon  becoming  insoluble.  In  the  presence  of  NaOl  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  CaOl,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear."  It 
differs  from  myosin  of  the  muscles,  which  coagulates  at  about  the  same 
temperature,  and  from  other  albuminous  bodies,  in  the  property  of  being 
converted  into  fibrin  under  certain  conditions.  Fibrinogen  has  a  strong 
decomposing  action  on  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  quickly  made  insoluble  by 
precipitation  with  water  or  with  dilute  acids.*  Its  specific  rotation  is 
/r(D)  =  —  52.5**  according  to  Mittelbach.* 

,  Fibrinogen  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  salt-plasma  or  oxalate 
plasma  by  precipitation  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  KaCl  solution. 
For  further  purification  the  precipitate  is  pressed,  redissolved  in  an  8^  salt 
solution,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  a  saturated-salt  solution  as  above,  and 
after  precipitating  in  this  way  three  times,  the  precipitate  at  last  obtained 
is  pressed  between  filter-paper  and  finely  divided  in  water.  The  fibrinogen 
dissolves  with  the  aid  of  the  small  amount  of  NaCl  contained  in  itself,  and 

'  The  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  other  fibrinogens  (Wooldridob)  will  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  complete  discussion  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
(See  farther  on.) 

*  See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  33;  Cramer,  ibid.,  Bd.  28. 

'  lu  regard  to  fibrinogen  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  investigations.  PfiU- 
Cer's  Arcliiv.,  Bdd.  19  and  23. 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 
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the  solution  may  be  made  salt-free  by  dialysis  with  very  faintly  alkaline 
water.  Fibrinogen  may  also,  according  to  Reye/  be  prepared  by  frac- 
tionally precipitating  the  plasma  with  a  satarated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  We  have  no  investigations  as  regards  the  purity  of  the  fibrinogen 
so  prepared.  From  transudations  we  ordinarily  obtain  a  fibrinogen  which 
is  strongly  contaminated  with  lecithin  and  which  can  hardly  be  purified 
without  decomposing.  The  methods  for  the  detection  and  quantitative 
estimation  of  fibrinogen  in  a  liquid  used  to  be  based  on  its  property  of 
yielding  fibrin  on  the  addition  of  a  little  blood,  of  serum,  or  of  fibrin 
ferment.  Rbye  has  suggested  the  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium 
sulphate  as  a  quantitative  method.  The  value  of  this  method  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

The  fibrinogen  stands  in  close  relation  to  its  transformation-product,  the 
fibrin. 

Fibrin  is  the  name  of  that  proteid  body  which  separates  on  the  so-called 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  transudation,  as  also  in  the 
coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen  solution  after  the  addition  of  serum  or  fibrin 
ferment  (see  below). 

If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation,  the  fibrin  separates  in  elastic, 
fibrous  masses.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood-clot  may  be  beaten  to  small,  less 
elastic,  and  not  particularly  fibrous  lumps.  The  typical,  fibrous,  and  elastic 
white  fibrin,  after  washing,  stands  in  regard  to  its  solubility  close  to  the 
coagulated  proteids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  It  expands 
in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m.,  as  also  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  of  1  p.  m., 
to  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  temperature  only  after 
several  days,  but  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  it  dissolves  more  readily 
but  still  slowly.  Fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by  dilute  salt  solutions  after  a 
long  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  much  more  readily  at  40°  C,  and 
this  solution  takes  place,  according  to  Arthus  and  Huber  and  also 
Dastre,'  without  the  aid  of  micro-organisms.  According  to  Green  and 
Dastre  •  two  globulins  are  formed  in  this  solution  of  fibrin.  Fibrin  decom- 
poses hydrogen  peroxide,  but  this  property  is  destroyed  by  heating  or  by  the 
action  of  alcohol. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  solubility  of  fibrin  relates  only  to  the  typical 
fibrin  obtained  from  the  arterial  blood  of  mammals  or  man  by  whipping  and 
washing  first  with  water  and  with  common-salt  solution,  and  then  with 
water  again.  The  blood  of  various  kinds  of  animals  yields  fibrin  with 
somewhat  different  properties,  and  according  to  Fermi  *  pig-fibrin  dissolves 
much  more  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  5  p.  m.  than  ox-fibrin.     Fibrins 


*  W.  Reyc,  Ueber  Nachwels  und  BeslfmmuDg  des  FibriDOgens,  Inaug.Diss.,  Stras««- 
burg.  1898. 

•  Arthur  nn«l  Huber,  Arch,  de  phyfliol.  (5),  Tome  6 ;  Dastre,  ibid.  (6),  Tome  7. 

•  Gret'D,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  Vol.  8;  Dastre,  1.  c. 

*  Zeitfichr.  f.  Biologic.'  Bd.  28. 
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of  varying  purity  or  originating  from  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body 
have  nnlike  solabilities. 

The  fibrin  obtained  by  beating  the  blood  and  purified  as  above  described 
is  always  contaminated  by  encloseii  blood-corpuscles  or  remains  thereof,  and 
also  by  lymphoid  cells.  It  can  only  be  obtained  pure  from  filtered  plasma 
or  filtered  transudations.  For  the  pure  preparation,  as  well  as  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  fibrin,  the  spontaneously  coagulating  liquid  is  at 
once,  or  the  non-spontaneously  coagulating  liquid  only  after  the  addition  of 
blood -serum  or  fibrin  ferment,  thoroughly  beaten  with  a  whalebone,  and 
the  separated  coagulum  is  washed  first  in  water,  and  then  with  a  5^ 
common-salt  solution,  and  again  with  water,  and  lastly  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  fibrin  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  the 
blood  from  which  it  was  formed  for  sotne  time,  it  partly  dissolves 
(fibrinolysis — Dastre  ^).  This  fibrinolysis  must  be  prevented  in  the  exact 
quantitative  estimation  of  fibrin  (Dastre). 

A  pure  fibrinogen  solution  may  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
until  putrefaction  begins  without  showing  a  trace  of  fibrin  coagulation. 
But  if  to  this  solution  we  add  a  water-washed  fibrin-clot  or  a  little  blood- 
serum,  it  immediately  coagulates  and  may  yield  perfectly  typical  fibrin. 
The  transformation  of  the  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  requires  the  presence  of 
another  body  contained  in  the  blood-clot  and  in  the  serum.  This  body, 
whose  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  was  first  observed  by 
Buchanan,'  was  later  rediscovered  by  Alexander  Schmidt  '  and  desig- 
nated ^^  fibrin- ferment  "  or  thrombin.  The  nature  of  this  enzymotic  body 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Although  many  investigators,  especially  English, 
consider  fibrin-ferment  as  a  globulin,  still  more  recent  experiments  of 
Pekelharino/  and  others  show  that  it  is  a  nucleoproteid.  Fibrin  ferment 
is  produced,  according  to  Pekelharino,  by  the  influence  of  soluble 
calcium  salts  on  a  preformed  zymogen  existing  in  the  non-coagulated 
plasma.  Schmidt  admits  of  the  presence  of  such  a  mother-substance  of  the 
fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood  and  calls  it  prothrombin.  The  prothrombin  as 
well  as  the  thrombin  is  less  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  than  the 
globulins,  and  yields  a  nuclein  or  a  pseudonuclein  on  peptic  digestion. 
Thrombin  corresponds  to  other  enzymes,  in  that  the  very  smallest  amount 
of  it  produces  an  action  and  its  solution  becomes  inactive  on  heating.  It  is 
most  active  at  about  40"^  C.     Prothrombin,  according  to  Pekelharino,  is 

*  Archives  de  Pbysiol.  (5),  Tomes  5  and  6. 

*  London  Med.  Gazette,  1845,  p.  617.     Cit.  by  Gkmgee,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  1879. 

*  PflUger's  Archiv,  Bd.  6  ;  also  zur  Blutlehre,  1892,  and  Weitere  Beitrftge  zur  Blut- 
lehre,  1895. 

^  Pekelhnring.  Verhandel.  d.  kon.  Akad.  d.  Wetensch.  te  Amiterdam,  1892,  Deel  1 ; 
ibid.,  1895,  and  Centralbl.  f.  physiol.,  Bd.  9;  Wright.  Proc.  Roy,  Irish  Acad.  (3), 
Vol.  2,  The  Lancet,  1892,  and  On  Wooldridge's  Method,  etc.,  British  Med.  Journal,  1891. 
Lilienfeld,  Haematol.  Untersuch.,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch..  1892 ;  Ueber  Leiikocyten 
and  Blutgerinnung,  itdd. ;  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  17,  18. 
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destroyed  at  abont  -|-  65"  C,  while  the  thrombin  is  destroyed  at  aboat  the 
same  or  sometimes  at  a  little  higher  temperature,  70-75''  C. 

The  isolation  of  the  fibrin-ferment  has  been  tried  in  several  ways. 
Ordinarily  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method  proposed  by  Alex. 
Schmidt.*  Precipitate  the  serum  or  defibrinated  blood  with  15-20  vols,  of 
alcohol  and  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  months.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  ferment  may  be  extracted  from  the 
dried  powder  by  means  of  water.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
the  AUTHOR  and  by  Pekelharinq.' 

The  preparation  of  a  thrombin  solution,  as  free  as  possible  from  lime, 
may  be  done  by  removing  the  lime  salts  from  the  serum  by  means  of  oxalate 
and  precipitating  the  serum  with  alcohol  and  allowing:  it  to  stand  under 
alcohol  for  several  months.  The  dried  powder  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
freed  from  soluble  salts  by  repeated  lixiviation  with  water  and  the  use  of 
centrifugal  force.  Then  allow  each  gramme  of  powder  to  stand  some  time 
with  100-150  c.c.  water,  filter  and  in  this  way  obtain  a  solution  which  con- 
tains only  about  0.3-0.4  p.  m.  solids  and  about  0.0007  p.  m.  CaO.    (Author.) 

If  a  fibrinogen  solution  containing  salt,  as  above  prepared,  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  "  fibrin-ferment,"  it  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture more  or  less  quickly  and  yields  a  typical  fibrin.  Besides  the  fibrin- 
ferment  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  is  necessary,  for  without  them  Alex. 
Schmidt  has  shown  the  fibrin  coagulation  does  not  take  place.  The 
presence  of  soluble  calcium  salts  is  not,  as  generally  admitted  with  Artuus, 
a  positive  condition  for  the  formation  of  fibrin,  because  as  shown  by  Alex. 
Schmidt,  Pekelharing,  and  the  author,'  thrombin  can  transform 
fibrinogen  into  typical  fibrin  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts  precipitable  by 
oxalate.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  obtained  on  coagulation  is  always  smaller 
than  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  from  which  the  fibrin  is  derived,  and  we 
always  find  a  small  amount  of  protein  substance  in  the  solution.  It  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  fibrin  coagulation,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  first  proposed  by  Denis,  is  a  cleavage  process  in  which  the  soluble 
fibrinogen  is  split  into  an  insoluble  albuminous  body,  the  fibrin,  which 
forms  the  chief  mass,  and  a  soluble  protein  substance  which  is  only  formed 
in  small  amounts.  We  find  a  globulin-like  substance  which  coagulates  at 
about  +  64°  C.  in  blood-serum  as  well  as  in  the  serum  from  coagulated 
fibrinogen  solutions.  This  substance  is  called  fihrin-glohtilin  by  the 
author.  The  question  whether  this  substance  exists  in  the  fibrinogen 
solution  as  contamination  or  is  formed  as  a  true  cleavage  product  has  not 
been  positively  decided. 

We  have  also  other  views  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  coagulation  in  the 

'  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

•  Hammarsten,  PflUger'a  Arch.,  Bd.  18,  Pekelbaring,  1.  c. 

'  See  Hammarsten,  Zeitachr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  which  also  cites  the  worka 
of  Schmidt  aod  Pckelharing. 
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formation  of  fibrin  which  are  even  less  positively  founded.  The  fact  that 
the  solnble  lime  salts  are  not  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  other  fact  that  they  must  be  present 
in  the  coagnlation  of  blood  or  plasma.  This  apparent  contradiction  may 
he  explained,  as  shown  later,  by  the  special  condition  of  the  plood-plasma, 
and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a 
mnch  more  complicated  process  than  the  coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen  solu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  first  involves  other  important  questions,  as,  for 
instance,  the  reason  for  the  blood  remaining  fluid  in  the  body,  the  origin  of 
the  fibrin-ferment,  and  the  importance  of  the  form-elements  in  the  coagu- 
lation, etc.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  various  hypotheses  and  theories 
concerning  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  must  therefore  be  given  later. 

Serglobulin,  also  called  paraglohulm  (Kuhne),  fihrinoplastic  substance 
(Alex.  Schmidt),  serum-casein  (Panum '),  occurs  in  the  plasma,  serum, 
1  vmph,  transudations  and  exudations,  in  the  white  and  red  corpuscles,  and 
probably  in  many  animal  tissues  and  form-elements,  though  in  small  quan- 
tities.    It  is  also  found  in  the  urine  in  many  diseases. 

Serglobnlin  is  without  doubt  not  an  individual  substance,  but  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  protein  bodies  which  cannot  bo  completely  and 
positively  separated  from  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  serglobulins  is  naturally  some- 
what uncertain.  According  to  our  present  knowledge  it  has  the  following 
properties: 

Serglobulin  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins.  In  a  moist  con- 
dition it  forms  a  snow-white  flaky  mass  neither  tough  nor  elastic.  The 
essential  differences  between  serglobulin  and  fibrinogen  are  the  following: 
Serglobulin  solutions  are  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  adding  NaCl  to 
saturation,  and  not  precipitated  at  all  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated 
common-salt  solution.  The  coagulation  temperature  is,  with  5-10^  NaCl 
in  solution,  -f  75°  C.  It  is  completely  precipitated  by  MgSO^  in  substance 
added  to  saturation,  as  also  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  specific  rotatory  power,  according  to 
Fkedericq,'  for  serglobulin  (from  ox-blood)  solutions  containing  salt  is 
«(D)  =  -  47.8°. 

According  to  K.  Morner  serglobulin  yields  a  reducing  substance  on 
boiling  with  a  dilute  acid.  The  question  whether  the  substance  we  have 
heretofore  called  serglobulin  is  a  glycoproteid  or  whether  it  is  a  mixture  of 
globulin  with  a  glycoproteid  has  not  l)een  positively  decided  up  to  the 

»  KUhne,  LehrbucU  d.  pbysiol.  Chem.  Leipzig,  1866-68 ;— Al.  Schmidt,  Arch.  f. 
Anat.  u.  Physiol..  1861-62 ;  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  8  u.  4. 

'  Bull.  Acad.  Key.  de  Belg  (2),  60.  In  regard  to  parsglobuHu,  see  Hammarsten, 
Pflileer's  Arch..  Bdd.  17  u.  18. 
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present  time.     According  to  Zanetti  blood-sernm  contains  a  glycopro- 

teid.* 

E.  Faust'  has  isolated  a  body,  which  he  calls  gluiolin,  from  the  mixture  of  globulins 
which  is  separated  on  half  saturating  horse-serum  with  ammonium  sulphate.  He  con- 
siders this  body  as  an  intermediate  step  between  the  glutin  substances  and  the  true  pro- 
teids.  The  c«)nuection  between  this  body  and  the  glutin  group  follows  from  the  fact 
that  glycerol  is  found  among  the  cleavage  products  of  this  substance.  It  differs  from 
globulin  in  being  insoluble  in  neutral  salt  solutions  of  any  concentration;  it  dissolves  in 
dilute  alkali  or  ummonia,  but  Is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acid.  The  analyses  have 
given  the  following  results  :  C  61.20  ;  H  7.24  ;  N  17.42  ;  8  0.64??.  Glutolin  does  not  con- 
tain any  sulphur  which  blackens  lead. 

Serglobnlin  may  be  easily  separated  as  a  fine  fiocculent  precipitate  from 
blood-serum  by  neutralizing  or  making  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and 
then  diluting  with  10-20  vols,  of  water.  For  further  purification  this 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  common-salt  solution,  or  in  water  by  the 
aid  of  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  alkali,  and  then  reprecipitated  by 
diluting  with  water  or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  The 
serglobulin  may  also  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  means  of  magnesium 
or  ammonium  sulphate;  in  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  completely  remove 
the  salt  by  dialysis.  The  serglobulin  from  blood-serum  is  always  contami- 
nated by  lecithin  and  thrombin.  A  serglobulin  free  from  thrombin  may  be 
prepared  from  ferment-free  transudations,  as  sometimes  from  hydrocele 
fluids,  and  this  shows  that  serglobulin  and  thrombin  are  different  bodies. 
For  the  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  serglobulin  we  may  use 
the  precipitation  by  magnesium  sulphate  added  to  saturation  (Uamm  arsten), 
or  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  nevtral  ammonium  sulphate  solution 
(HoFMEiSTER  and  Kauder  and  Pohl).*  In  the  quantitative  estimation 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  salt  solution 
employed,  dried  with  the  filter  at  about  115°  C,  then  washed  with  boiling- 
hot  water,  so  as  to  completely  remove  the  salt,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dried,  weighed  and  burnt  to  determine  the  ash. 

Seralbumin  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  blood-serum,  blood-plasma, 
lymph,  transudations,  and  exudations.  Probably  it  also  occurs  in  other 
animal  liquids  and  tissues.  The  proteids  which  pass  into  the  urine  under 
pathological  conditions  consist  largely  of  seralbumin. 

In  the  dry  state  seralbumin  forms  a  transparent,  gummy,  brittle,  hygro- 
scopic mass,  or  a  white  powder  which  may  be  heated  to  100°  C.  without 
decomposing.  Its  solution  in  water  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for 
proteids;  the  specific  rotatory  power,  as  well  as  the  coagulation  temperature, 
has  been  found  to  vary,  which  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that 
what  used  to  be  considered  as  seralbumin  was  a  mixture  of  several  albumins. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  this  fact  by  Halliburton,  who  calls  the  three 
seralbumins  coagulating  at  different  temperatures  serin.  Gurber  has 
also  found  three  different  serins  in  horse-blood  serum,  of  which  two  are 

»  MOrner,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol,  Bd.  7:  Zanetti,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1898,  8.  624. 
•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pliarni.,  Bd.  41. 

'  Hammarsten,  1.  c. ;  Hofmeister,  Eauder,  and  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  o\x*.  Path.  \\,  Pharm.» 
Rd   80. 
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crystalline  and  the  third  amorphous.  Michel  '  found  that  the  coagulation 
temperature  for  the  crystalline  serin  in  dialyzed  salt-free  solution  was 
51-54°  C. ;  it  rose  with  the  quantity  of  salt  present.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  was  «(D)  =  —  61°.  The  elementary  composition  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mixture  of  albumins  found  by  the  author  in  horse-blood 
serum  (see  page  132).  One  of  the  serins  crystallizes-  in  hexagonal  prisms, 
the  other  in  long  needles.  The  coagulation  of  the  mixture  of  albumins 
from  serum  generally  takes  place  at  70-85°  C,  but  is  esentially  dependent 
upon  the  reaction  and  the  amount  of  salt  present.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  this  mixture  is  a(J))  =  —  62.6-64.6°.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  seralbumin  solution  has  been  prepared  free  from  mineral  bodies.  A 
solution  as  free  from  salts  as  possible  does  not  coagulate  either  on  boiling 
or  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  On  the  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  it 
coagulates  in  both  cases.' 

Seralbumin  differs  from  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  the  hen's  egg  in 
the  following  particulars :  it  is  more  lie vogy rate;  the  precipitate  formed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  easily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid;  is  rendered  less 
insoluble  by  alcohol;  and  lastly  it  acts  differently  inside  of  the  organism. 
If  egg-albumin  is  introduced  into  the  blood  circulation  it  passes  into  the 
nrine,  while  seralbumin  does  not  in  the  same  animal  of  the  same  family.* 

In  preparing  seralbumin,  first  remove  the  globulins  according  to 
Johansson,  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate  at  about  -f-  30°  C,  and 
filtering  at  the  same  temperature.  The  cooled  filtrate  is  separated  from  the 
crystallized  salt  and  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  so  that  it  contains  about  1^. 
The  precipitate  formed  is  filtered,  pressed,  dissolved  in  water  with  the 
addition  of  alkali  to  neutral  reaction,  and  the  solution  freed  from  salt  by 
dialysis.  The  mixture  of  albumins  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  from 
the  dialyzed  solution  by  either  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  tempera- 
ture or  by  precipitating  with  alcohol,  which  must  be  quickly  removed. 
Starke*  has  suggested  another  method,  which  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
The  crystalline  seralbumin  may  be  prepared  from  serum,  freed  from  globulin 
by  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  more  salt 
until  a  clondiness  occurs  and  then  proceeding  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  GuRBEB  and  Michel.  By  acidification  with  acetic  acid  the  crystalliza- 
tion may  be  considerably  enhanced  (Hopkins  andPiNKUS*).     According 


*  HalliburtOD.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  5  aud  6;  QUrber,  Sitziingsber.  d.  pbys.- 
nied.  (Jesellsch.  zu  Wttrzburg.  1894;  A.  Michel,  Verhandl.  d.  phys.-med.  Qesellsch.  zii 
Warzburg,  Bd.  29.  No.  3. 

*  In  regard  to  the  relatioDship  of  neutral  salts  to  beat  coagulation,  see  J.  Stnrke, 
SitzuDgsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  Muncheu,  1897. 

»  See  O.  Weiss.  PflDger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  65  u.  68. 

*  Johansson,  Zeiischr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ;  K.  Starke.  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  11. 

*  Jonm.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  28. 
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to  Krikoer*  crystalline  seralbnmiQ  may  be  obtained  from  horse-serum, 
which  has  been  freed  from  globulins  by  ammonium  sulphate,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  {\  normal)  until  a  slight  opalescence  occurs. 
In  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  seralbumin,  the  filtrate  from 
the  globulins  which  have  been  removed  by  magnesium  sulphate  is  heated  to 
boiling,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  if  necessary.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  consider  the  difference  between  the  total  proteids  and  the 
globulins  as  seralbumin. 

Suininary  of  ihe  elementary  coinpositioD  of  the  above  raentioned  und  described  albu- 
minous bodies: 

C 

Fibrinogen 52.98 

Fibrin  . . . .' 52.68 

Fibrin-globulin 52.70 

Serglobulin 52.71 

Seralbumin  (1) 53.06 

Seralbumin  (2) 52.25 

The  seralbumin  (2)  came  from  a  human  exudation,  and  the  other  bodies  from  horse's 
blood.    The  fibrin  was  prepared  from  a  filtered  common-salt  plasma. 

The  Blood-serum. 

As  above  stated,  the  blood-serum  is  the  clear  liquid  which  is  pressed  out 
by  the  contraction  of  the  blood-clot.  It  digers  chiefly  from  the  plasma  in 
the  absence  of  fibrinogen  and  an  abundance  of  fibrin-fprment.  Considered 
qualitatively  the  blood-serum  contains  the  same  chief  constituents  as  the 
blood-plasma. 

Blood-serum  is  a  sticky  liquid  which  is  more  alkaline  than  the  plasma. 
The  specific  gravity  in  man  is  1.027  to  1.032,  average  1.028.  The  color  is 
strongly  or  faintly  yellow;  in  human  blood -serum  it  is  pale  yellow  with  a 
shade  towards  green,  and  in  horses  it  is  often  amber-yellow.  The  serum  is 
ordinarily  clear;  after  a  meal  it  may  be  opalescent,  cloudy,  or  milky  white, 
according  to  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  food. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  the  following  constituents  are  found 
in  the  blood-plasma  or  blood-serum: 

Fat  occurs  from  1-7  p.  m.  in  fasting  animals.  After  partaking  of  food 
the  amount  is  increased  to  a  great  extent.  We  also  find  soapsy  cholesteriuy 
and  lecithin,  Cholesterin  occurs,  according  to  Husthle,'  at  least  in  part  as 
fatty  acid  esters  {serolin  according  to  Boudet). 

Sugar  seems  to  be  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  plasma.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Abeles,  Ewald,  KClz,  v.  Merino,  Seeoen, 
and  MiuuA,*  the  sugar  found  in  the  plasma  is  glucose.     Otto  found  in  the 

»  Ueber  die  Darstcllung  krystallinlscher,  thierischer  EiwcissstofTe.  Inaug.-Diss. 
Strassburg.  1899. 

*  Zcitschr.  f.  physio].  Chem.,  Bd.  21,  where  Boudet  is  also  cited. 

»  V.  Mering.  Dti  Bols-Reyraond's  Archiv.  1877,  S.  379.  This  article  contains  numer« 
on«  reference** ;  Sregrn.  PflOger's  Arch..  Bd.  40;  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  82. 
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plasma,  besides  glucose,  another  redacing,  non-fermentable  sabstance* 
According  to  Jacobsen  and  Uenriques'  this  substance  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  is  related  to  jecorin.  BiKO'  has  closely  studied  this  non-fermentable, 
redacing  substance  of  the  blood  and  considers  it  as  a  combination  of  sugar 
with  lecithin,  and  he  has  shown  that  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and  sugar  is 
•oluble  in  ether  and  that  it  is  precipitable  by  alcohol  liice  jecorin.  Accord«- 
ing  to  this  investigator  jecorin  is  also  a  combination  of  lecithin  with  glucose. 

Blood-plasma  as  well  as  lymph  contains,  according  to  Roumank,  Bial 
and  Hamburger,*  diastase^  which  converts  starch  and  glycogen  into 
maltose  or  isomaltose  and  a  cleavage  enzyme,  glucose  or  maltose^  which 
converts  maltose  into  glucose. 

Bernard*  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  diminishes 
more  or  less  rapidly  on  leaving  the  yeins.  Lepine,  associated  with  Barral, 
has  specially  studied  this  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  calls  it 
glycolysis.  Lepixe  and  Barral,  as  well  as  Arthus,  have  shown  that  this 
glycolysis  takes  place  in  the  complete  absence  of  micro-organisms.  It  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  soluble  glycolytic  enzyme  whose  activity  is  destroyed  by  heat- 
ing to  +  54:®  C.  This  enzyme  is  derived,  according  to  the  above  investiga- 
tors, from  the  leucocytes  and  is,  according  to  Lepine,  delivered  from  the 
pancreas  to  the  blood.  According  to  Lepine  it  is  formed  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  diastase,  but  this  is  not  so  according  to  Kasse  and  Framm  and 
Paderi.*  The  glycolysis  is,  according  to  Nasse,  Rohmann  and  Spitzer,* 
an  oxidation  which  is  produced,  according  to  the  two  last-mentioned 
investigators,  by  an  oxidation  ferment.  It  is  surely  not  connected  with  the 
survival  of  the  cells,  but  whether  it  is  a  vital  or  a  post-mortem  process  is  not 
decided.^  In  the  glycolysis  produced  by  a  watery  extract  of  the  liver  Gbza 
KowESY*  found  that  the  freezing-point  of  the  liquid  was  lowered  or  a 


'  Otto,  PflQger's  Arch.,  85  (a  good  review  of  the  older  literature  on  sugar  in  the  blood), 
JacobseD.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6,  S.  868;  Henriques,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  28. 

*  UndersGgelser  over  reducerende  Subtanser  i  Blodet.    KObeohaven,  1899. 
*RObmauu ;  Rdhmann  aud  Hamburger,  Ber.  d.  deulsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Btld.  25 

and  27;  PflUgcr*s  Arch.,  Bdd.  52  and  60  ;  Binl,  Ueber  das  diast.  Ferm.,  etc.  luaug.- 
Bias.  Breslau,  1892  (older  literature).     See  also  Pflttger's  Arch..  Bdd.  52,  54,  and  55. 
^  Lemons  sur  le  diab^te.     Paris,  1877. 

*  Id  regard  to  the  numerous  memoirs  of  L6piue  and  Lepiue  et  Barral,  see  Lyon  medi- 
cal.  Tomes  62  and  68;  Compt.  rendus.  Tomes  110,  112,  118,  aud  120;  Lupine,  Le  ferment 
glycolytique  et  la  pathogenic  du  diabdte  (Paris,  1891;,  and  Revue  auulytique  et  critiques 
<Ics  travaux,  etc  ,  in  Arch,  de  med.  cxper.  (Paris,  1892);  Revue  de  medecine,  1895; 
Arthus,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (6),  Tomes  8,  4;  Nasse  and  Framm,  PflOger's  Arch.,  63; 
Pnderi,  Maly*8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

*  See  Chapter  I. 

^  See  Arthui,  1.  c;  Colenbrander,  Haly's  Jahresber.,  22 ;  Rywoech,  Centralbl.  U 
Pbysio].,  Bd.  11,  S.  495. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  12. 
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higher  osmotio  pressure.  This  lowering  of  the  freezing-point,  which  is 
greatest  after  passing  oxygen  through,  depends  on  the  formation  of  an. 
unknown  hody,  which  does  not  distil  over  and  gives  at  least  one  of  tlie 
acetone  reactions. 

Besides  the  mentioned  enzymes  we  have  also  in  the  serum,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Hanriot*  a  lipolytic  enzyme^  which  splits  neutral  fats. 
This  property  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another,  observed  by  Cohitsteik 
and  MiciiAELis,'  which  consists  in  transforming  the  fat  (chyle-fat),  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  into  an  unknown  substance,  soluble  in  water.  This 
property  is  connected  with  the  form-elements  of  the  blood. 

The  serum  also  contaius  bodies  of  au  UDknown  kind  wLich  have  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  actioQ  of  certain  enzymes  such  us  renniu,  pepsin,  and  trypsin.' 

Among  the  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  without  doubt  met 
with  in  smaller  or  greater  amounts  in  the  plasma,  are  to  be  mentioned  urea, 
uric  acid  (found  in  human  blood  by  Abeles*),  creathi^  carbamic  acid, 
paralacHc  acid,  and  hippuric  acid.  Under  pathological  conditions  the 
following  bodies  have  been  found:  xanthin  bodies,  leudn,  tyrosiUy  and 
biliary  constituents. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  blood-serum  are  very  little  known.  In 
equine  blood-serum  biliary  coloring  matters,  bilirubin,  besides  other  coloring 
matters,  often  occur.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  serum  ssems  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  luteins,  which  are  often  called  lipochromes  or  fat- 
coloring  matters.  From  ox-seram  Krukenberg  *  was  able  to  isolate  with 
amyl  alcohol  a  so-called  hypoohrome  whose  solution  shows  two  absorption- 
bands,  of  which  one  encloses  the  line  i^ and  the  other  lies  between  /'and  G. 

The  mineral  bodies  in  serum  and  plasma  are  qualitatively,  bnt  not 
quantitatively,  the  same.  A  part  of  the  calcium,  magnesium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  is  removed  on  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  By  means  of 
dialysis,  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  which  forms  the  chief  macs  or 
€0-70^  of  the  total  mineral  bodies,  also  lime-salts,  sodium  carbonate, 
besides  traces  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and  potassium,  may  be 
directly  shown  in  the  serum.*  Traces  of  silicic  acid,  fluorine,  copper,  iron, 
manganese,  and  ammonia  are  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  the  serum.  As 
in  most  animal  fluids,  the  chlorine  and  sodium  are  in  the  blood-serum  in 
•excess  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  (the  occurrence  of  which  in  the 
serum  is  even  doubted).  The  acids  found  in  the  ash  are  not  sufiicient  to 
saturate  the  bases  found,  a  condition  which  shows  that  a  part  of  the  bases 

>  Compt.  lend.  see.  biol..  Tome  48,  and  Compt.  rend..  Tome  128. 

*  PflQger's  Arch..  Bdd.  65  u.  69. 

*  See  R5d6n.  Muly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17  ;  M.  Hahn,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  Bd.  84. 

*  Wien.  med.  Jahrbttcher,  1887. 

»  Sitzungsber.  d.  Jen.  (Jesellsch.  f.  Med.,  1885. 

*  See  GUrber.  Verhandl.  d.  phys.-med.  (^esellsch.  zu  WUrzburg,  Bd.  28. 
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18  combiaed  with  organic  substances,  perhaps  proteids.  This  coincides  also 
with  the  fact  that  tlie  great  part  of  the  alkalies  does  not  exist  in  the  seram 
as  diffosible  alkali  compounds,  carbonate  and  phosphate,  bat  as  non-diff asible 
compoand,  proteid  combination.  According  to  Hamburger  *  37j^  of  the 
alkali  of  the  sernm  from  horse-blood  was  diffusible  and  63^  non-diffnsible. 

The  gases  of  the  blood- serum,  which  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxide 
with  only  a  little  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  will  be  described  when  treating  of 
the  gases  of  the  blood. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  plasma  only  a  few  analyses  have 
been  made.  As  an  example  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  blood-plasma 
of  the  horse  will  be  given  below.  The  analysis  No.  1  was  made  by  IIoppe- 
Seyler.*  No.  2  is  the  average  of  the  results  of  three  analyses  made  by  the 
AUTHOR.     The  figures  are  given  in  1000  parts  of  the  plasma. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Water 908.4  917.6 

•  Solids 91.6  83.4 

Total  proteids * 77.6  69.5 

Fibrin 10.1  6.5 

Globulin    88.4 

Seralbumin 34.6 

Fat ' 1.3^ 

Extractive  substances 4.0  i  ^  o  n 

Soluble  salts 6.4  f  ^^-^ 

Insoluble  salts 1.7  J 

Abderhalden  has  made  complete  analyses  of  blood-serum  of  several 
domestic  mammals.  From  these  analyses  as  well  as  from  those  made  by  the 
author  of  the  serum  from  human,  horse,  and  ox-blood  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  solids  ordinarily  varies  between  70-97  p.  m.  The  chief  mass  of 
the  solids  consists  of  proteids,  about  55-84  p.  m.  In  hens  the  author  found 
much  lower  values,  namely,  54  p.  m.  solids  with  only  39.5  p.  m.  proteid 
and  Hallibubton  found  only  25.4  p.  m.  proteid  in  frog's  blood.  The 
relationship  between  globulin  and  seralbumin  is,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of 
Uammarsten,  Halliburton,  and  Rubbrecht,*  very  different  for  different 
animals,  but  may  also  vary  considerable  in  the  same  variety  of  animal.  In 
human  blood-serum  the  author  found  more  seralbumin  than  globulin,  and 
the  relationship  of  serglobulin  to  seralbumin  was  as  1  :  1.5.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  the  remaining  organic  constituents  of  the  serum  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Abderhalden's  complete  analyses  (page  171).  St.  Buoarsky 
and  F.  Tangl*  have  determined  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood- 

*  In  regard  to  metbod  see  Du  BoisReymoiid's  Arch..  18W. 

^  Cit.  from  v.  Gorup-Besauez's  Lebrbucb  der  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl..  p.  846. 

'  Abderhaldeti,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Ed.  25;  HammarsteD,  PflQger's  Arcb., 
Bd.  17;  Halliburton  Jouin.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7;  Rubbrecht,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  dc 
]  institut  dc  physiolgie  de  Liege,  Tome  5,  1896. 

*  Pfltiger  8  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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fieram  of  certain  mammals,  and  find  that  it  has  only  a  slight  variation  in 
different  animals,  about  0.320  mol.  per  litre.  They  also  found  that  about 
i  of  all  the  dissolved  molecules  of  the  blood-serum  are  electrolytes,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  are  inorganic,  and  that  correspondingly  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  blood-serum  is  brought  about  chiefly  by  these  inorganic 
salts. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  serum  has  been  determined  by 
many  investigators.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  analyses  is  that  there 
exists  a  rather  close  correspondence  between  human  and  animal  blood- 
serum,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  give  here  the  analysis  of  0.  Schmidt  * 
of  (1)  human  blood,  and  Bunqe  and  Abderhalden's  analyses  of  serum  of 
ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  rabbit,  dog,  and  cat.  The  results  correspond  to 
1000  parts  by  weight  of  the  serum. 

1  '  % 

KaO 0.387-0.401  0.226-0.270 

Na,0 4.290-4.290  4.251-4.442 

CI 8.565-8.659  3.627-4..170 

CaO  0.155-0.155  0.110-0.181 

MgO 0.101 0.040-0.046 

PsOft  (inorg.) 0.052-0  085 

The  amount  of  NaCl  is  about  6  p.  m.,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
amount  of  KaCl  remains  constant,  so  that  with  food  containing  an  excess 
of  NaCl  it  is  quickly  eliminated  by  the  urine,  and  with  food  poor  in 
chlorides  the  amount  in  the  blood  first  decreases,  but  increases  after  taking 
chlorides  from  the  tissues.  The  secretion  of  chlorides  by  the  urine  is 
thereby  diminished. 

II.  The  Form-eleiiieiits  of  the  Blood. 

The  Bed  Blood-corpuscles. 

The  blood-corpuscles  are  round,  biconcave  disks  without  membrane  and 
nucleus  in  man  and  mammalia  (with  the  exception  of  the  llama,  the  camel, 
and  their  congeners).  In  the  latter  animals,  as  also  in  birds,  amphibia,  and 
fishes  (with  the  exception  of  the  cyclostoma),  the  corpuscles  have  in  general 
a  nucleus,  are  biconvex  and  more  or  less  elliptical.  The  size  varies  in 
different  animals.  In  man  they  h.ave  an  average  diameter  of  7  to  8  /i 
(fi  =  0.001  mm.)  and  a  maximum  thickness  of  1.9y^.  They  are  heavier 
than  the  blood-plasma  or  serum,  and  therefore  sink  in  these  liquids.  In 
the  discharged  blood  they  may  lie  sometimes  with  their  flat  surfaces 
together,  forming  a  cylinder  like  a  roll  of  coin.  The  reason  for  this  is 
unknown,  but  as  it  may  be  observed  in  defibrinated  blood  it  seems  probable 
that  the  formation  of  fibrin  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  On  account  of  the 
different  buoyancy  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  defibrinated  and  not  defibri- 

»  Cit.  Hoppe-Sryler's  Physiol.  Clieni.,  1881,  S.  489. 
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nated  blood  has  lead  Biernacki  '  to  the  view  that  the  blood-corpascles  iu 
living  blood  coatain  plasma  in  their  interior  and  give  this  out  on  death. 

The  number  of  red  blood-corpascles  is  different  in  the  blood  of  various 
animals.  In  the  blood  of  man  there  are  generally  5  million  red  corpuscles 
in  1  c.mm.,  and  in  woman  4  to  4.5  million. 

On  diluting  the  blood  with  water  and  alternately  freezing  and  thawing 
it,  as  also  on  shaking  it  with  ether,  or  by  the  action  of  chloroform  or  bile, 
a  remarkable  change  takes  place.  The  blood -coloring  matters,  which  are 
hardly  free  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  are,  rather,  combined  with  some 
other  substance,  are  by  this  means  set  free  and  pass  into  solution,  while  the 
remainder  of  each  blood-corpascle  forms  a  swollen  mass.  By  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide,  by  the  careful  addition  of  acids,  acid  salts,  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  certain  other  bodies,  this  residue,  rich  in  proteids,  condenses  and 
in  many  cases  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  again  obtained. 
This  residue  has  been  called  the  stroma  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

To  isolate  the  stromata  of  the  blood-corpuscles  they  are  washed  first  by 
dilating  the  blood  with  10-20  vols,  of  a  l-2j<  common-salt  solution  and 
then  separating  the  mixture  by  centrifugal  force  or  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
at  a  low  temperature.  This  is  repeated  a  few  times  until  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  freed  from  serum.  These  purified  blood-corpascles  are, 
according  to  Wooldridge,  mixed  with  5-6  vols,  of  water  and  then  a  little 
ether  is  added  until  complete  solution  is  obtained.  The  leucocytes 
gradually  settle  to  the  bottom,  a  movement  which  may  be  accelerated'  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  liquid  which  separates  therefrom  is  very  carefully 
treated  with  a  1^  solution  of  KHSO^  until  it  is  about  as  dense  as  the  orig- 
inal blood.  The  separated  stromata  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  quickly 
washed. 

Wooldridge  found  as  constituents  of  the  stroma  lecithin^  cholesteriuy 
nudeoalbuminy  and  a  globuHn  which,  according  to  Halliburton,  is  prob- 
ably a  nucleoproteid  which  he  calls  cell-ghbulin.  The  cholesterin  contained 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  is  free,  according  to  Hepner.*  The  blood-corpus- 
dee  do  not  contain  fatty  acid  cholesterin  ester.  Plasma  contains  besides 
such  esters  also  free  cholesterin.  No  nuclein  substances  or  seralbumin  or 
albnmoses  could  be  detected  by  Halliburtok  and  Friend.  The  nucleated 
red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  bird  contain,  according  to  Pl6sz  and  Hoppe- 
Setleb,'  nuclein  and  an  albuminous  body  which  swells  to  a  slimy  mass  in  a 
10^  common-salt  solution,  and  which  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
hyaline  substance  {hyaline  substance  of  Rovida)  occurring  in  the  lymph- 

>  ZeiUcbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bdd.  19  and  28. 

«  Pttngcr'8  Arcb.,  Bd.  78. 

»  WooUlridge,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arcbiv.,  1881,  S.  887 ;  Halliburton  and  Friend, 
Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  10;  Halliburton,  UntL,  Vol.  18;  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  chem. 
Uutersuch.,  S.  510. 
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-cells.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  without  any  nucleus  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
poor  in  proteid  but  are  rich  in  haBmoglobin;  the  nucleated  corpuscles  are 
richer  in  proteid  and  poorer  in  haemoglobin. 

A  gelatinous,  fibrin-like  proteid  body  may  be  obtained  from  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  under  certain  circumstances.  This  fibrin-like  mass  has 
been  observed  on  freezing  and  then  thawing  the  sediment  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  or  on  discharging  the  spark  from  a  large  Leyden  jar  through 
the  blood,  or  on  dissolving  the  blood-corpuscles  of  one  kind  of  animal  in 
the  serum  of  another  (Landois,  stroma-fihrin).  In  none  of  these  cases  has 
it  been  shown  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fibrin  formation  at  the  expense 
of  the  stroma.  It  seems  only  to  have  been  shown  that  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  of  frog's  blood  contain  fibrinogen  (Alex.  Schmidt  and 
Semmer*). 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  treated  of  in  connection 
with  the  quantitative  constitution  of  the  same. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  blood-corpuEcles  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint  seems  to  be  the  red  coloring  matter. 

Blood-coloring  Matters. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  *  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  not  in  a  free  state,  but  combined  with  some  other  substance. 
The  crystalline  coloring  matter,  the  haBmoglobin  or  oxyhaBmoglobin,  which 
may  be  isolated  from  the  blood,  is  considered,  according  to  IIoppe-Seyler, 
as  a  cleavage  product  of  this  combination,  and  it  acts  in  many  ways  unlike 
the  questionable  combination  itself.  This  combination  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  uncrystallizable.  It  strongly  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide 
without  being  oxidized  itself;  it  shows  a  greater  resistance  to  certain 
chemical  reagents  (as  potassium  ferricyanide)  than  the  free  coloring  matter, 
and  lastly  it  gives  off  its  loosely  combined  oxygen  much  more  easily  in 
vacuum  than  the  free  pigment.  To  distinguish  between  the  cleavage 
products,  the  haemoglobin  and  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  Hoppe-Seyler  calls 
the  combination  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  of  the  venous  blood-corpuscles 
phlebi7iy  and  that  of  the  arterial  arterin.  Since  the  above-mentioned  com- 
bination of  the  blood-coloring  matters  with  other  bodies,  for  example  (if 
they  really  do  exist)  with  lecithin,  have  not  been  closely  studied,  the  follow- 
ing statements  will  only  apply  to  the  free  pigment,  the  haemoglobin. 

The  color  of  the  blood  depends  in  part  on  hcemoglohin  or  pseudo- 
hcertioglohin  (see  below),  and  in  part  on  a  molecular  combination  of  this 
with  oxygen,  the  oxyhcemoglohin.  We  find  in  blood  after  asphyxiatiojL 
almost  exclusively  haemoglobin  (and  pseudo-haemoglobin),  in  arterial  blood 

I  Landois.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med/Wisfienscb.,  1874,  S.  421;  Schmidt,  PflQger's  Aich., 
Bd.  11,  8.  550-559. 

«  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  13»  8.  479. 
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disproportionately  large  amonnts  of  oxvhaBinoglobin,  and  in  Tenons  blood  a 
mixture  of  both.  Blood-coloring  matters  are  found  also  in  striated  as  well 
as  in  certain  smooth  muscles,  and  lastly  in  solution  in  different  inverte- 
brates. The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  human  blood  may  indeed  be 
somewhat  yariable  under  different  circumstances,  bat  amounts  to  about 
14^  on  an  average,  or  8.5  grammes  have  been  determined  for  each  kilo  of 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Haemoglobin  belongs  to  the  gronp  of  compound  proteids,  and  yields  as 
cleavage  products,  besides  very  small  amounts  of  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
other  bodies,  chiefly  proteid  and  a  coloring  matter,  hcBmochromogen  (aboat 
4^^),  containing  iron,  which  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  easily  oxidized 
into  hcBinatin.  Lawrow*  obtained  94.09j^  proteid,  4.47,<^  haematin,  and 
1.44^  other  constituents  on  the  cleavage  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  .  He  considers 
the  proteid,  which  was  not  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  which  gave  a  precipi- 
tate with  nitric  acid  which  dissolved  on  warming  as  a  special  protein 
substance. 

As  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  later  shown  by  Schcnck  and 
Marchlewski  a  close  relationship  exists  between  chlorophyll  and  the  blood 
pigment  because  a  derivative  of  the  first,  phylloporphyrin,  stands  very  close 
in  certain  regards  to  a  derivative  of  the  blood  pigment,  haemotoporphyrin. 
Both  bodies  give  the  pyrol  reaction  and  both  seem  to  be  constructed  from 
a  mother-substance,  whose  great  biological  importance  has  been  developed 
by  Nencki.' 

The  haemoglobin  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  blood  has  not  exactly 

the  same  composition,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  different 

haemoglobins.     The  analyses  of  different  investigators  of  the  haemoglobin 

from  the  same  kind  of  blood  do  not  always  agree  with  one  another,  which 

probably  depends  upon  the  somewhat  various  methods  of  preparation.     The 

following  analyses  are  given  as  examples  of  the  constitution  of  different 

haemoglobins: 

Haemoglobin  from  the    C 

Dog 53.86 

••     54.57 

Horse 54.87 

*•     51.15 

Ox 54.66 

Pig 54.17 

"     54.71 

Guinea-pig 54.12 

Squirrel  54.09 

Gofjfie 54.26 

Hen 52.47 

*  According  to  more  recent  determinations  of  H&fner  and  Jaquet  (Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond'8  Arch.,  1894,  S.  175),  the  quantity  of  iron  in  ox- haemoglobin  is  0.886^  (average  of 
5  annlyses). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Schunck  and  Marchlewski,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Neocki,  Ber.  d.  deutach.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29. 
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The  question  whether  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  hsemoglohin 
from  birds  exists  as  a  contamination  or  as  a  constituent  has  not  been 
decided.  According  to  Inoko  the  haBmoglobin  from  goose's  blood  consists 
of  a  combination  between  nucleic  acid  and  haemoglobin.  In  the  haemo- 
globin from  the  horse  (Zinoffsky),  the  pig,  and  the  ox  (Hufner)  we  have 
1  atom  of  iron  to  2  atoms  of  sulphur,  while  in  the  haemoglobin  from  the 
dog  (Jaquet)  the  relation  is  1  to  3.  From  the  data  of  the  elementary 
analysis,  as  also  from  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen,  II^pner  * 
has  calculated  the  molecular  weight  of  dog-haemoglobin  as  14,129  and  the 
formula  C,„H,„^X„^FeS,0„,.  The  molecular  weight  is  therefore  very 
high.  The  haemoglobin  from  various  kinds  of  blood  not  only  shows  a 
diverse  constitution,  but  also  a  different  solubility  and  crystalline  form,  and 
a  varying  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization;  hence  we  infer  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  haemoglobin.  Bohr  is  a  very  zealous  advocate  of  this 
supposition.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  haemoglobin  from  dog  and  horse 
blood,  by  fractional  crystallization,  which  had  different  power  of  combining 
with  oxygen  and  containing  different  quantities  of  iron.  Hoppe-Seyler 
had  already  prepared  two  different  forms  of  haemoglobin  crystals  from 
horse's  blood,  and  Bohr  concludes  from  a  collection  of  these  observations 
that  the  ordinary  haemoglobin  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  haemo- 
globins. In  opposition  to  this  statement  IliJFNER'  has  shown  that  only 
one  hoemoglobin  exists  in  ox-blood,  and  that  this  is  probably  true  for  the 
blood  of  many  other  animals. 

Ozyhaemoglobin,   which    has    also   been   called    h^matoglobulix   or 

HiEMATOCRYSTALLiN,    is    a  molocular  combination   of    haemoglobin    and 

oxygen.     For  each  molecule  of  haemoglobin  1  molecale  of  oxygen  exists; 

and   the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen  which  is  united  to  1  grm. 

haemoglobin  (of  the  ox)  has  been  determined  by  Hufner  •  as  1.34  c.c. 

(calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  mercury). 

According  to  Bohr,  the  facts  are  different.  He  differeutiates  between  four  different 
oxyhaemoglobinB,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  absorb,  namely,  a-.  /5,- 
y\  and  doxyhaemoglobin,  all  having  the  same  absorption-spectrum  and  1  gm.  combin- 
ing with  respec lively  0.4,  0.8,  1.7,  and  2.7cc.  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
witli  an  oxygen  pressure  of  160  mm.  mercury.  The  ^-oxy haemoglobin  is  the  ordinary 
one  obtained  by  the  customary  method  of  preparation.  Bohk  designates  ns  aoxyhse- 
moglobin  the  crystalline  powder  obtained  by  drying  y  nxvlisemoglohin  in  the  air.  On 
dissolving  a-oxyhaemoglobin  in  water  it  is  converted  into  /^-hcemoglobin  without  decom- 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  8.  870  ;  Jaquet.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  14,  S.  296;  Kossel,  ihid,,  6d.  2,  8.  150;  Zinoffsky,  ibid,,  Bd.  10;  HQfuer.  Beitr. 
z.  Physiol..  Pestscbr.  f.  C.  Ludwig,  1887,  8.  74-81.  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.), 
Bd.  32 :  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7,  8.  61 ;  Inoko,  tbid.,  Bd.  18. 

'  "  Sur  les  combinaisons  de  I'h^moglobine  avec  I'oxygdne."  Extrait  du  Bulletin  de 
I'Academie  Royale  Danoise  des  sciences,  1890;  also  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  1890.  8.  249; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2  *  HUfuer,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.» 
1894. 

*  Du  Bois-Heymond's  Arch.,  1894. 
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'position,  and  the  quniitity  of  Irou  is  iDcrcased.  On  keepin^^  a  solution  of  ;^  oxjhsnio- 
giobin  in  a  sealed  tube  it  is  transformed  into  d-oxyhsemoglobin,  although  the  circum- 
stances  of  this  change  are  not  known.  According  to  HUfuer*  these  are  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  genuine  and  partly  decomposed  heemoglobins. 

The  ability  of  haemoglobin  to  take  up  oxygen  seems  to  be  a  function  of 
the  iron  it  contains,  and  when  this  is  calculated  as  about  0.33-0.40^,  then 
1  atom  of  iron  in  the  haemoglobin  corresponds  to  about  2  atoms  =  1  mole- 
cule of  oxygen.  The  combination  of  haemoglobin  with  oxygen  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  loose  and  dissociatable,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up 
by  a  haemoglobin  solution  depends  upon  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen 
at  that  temperature.  If  this  latter  be  decreased  by  means  of  a  vacuum, 
especially  on  gently  heating  or  by  passing  some  indifferent  gas  through  the 
solution,  all  of  the  oxygen  may  be  expelled  from  an  oxy haemoglobin  solution 
so  that  only  haemoglobin  remains.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  a  haemo- 
globin solution  which  by  its  remarkable  attraction  for  oxygen  may  be 
converted  into  oxyhemoglobin.  Oxyhaemoglobin  is  generally  considered  as 
a  weak  acid. 

Oxyhaemoglobin  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  from  several  varieties  of 
blood.  These  crystals  are  blood- red,  transparent,  silky,  and  may  be  2-3 
mm.  long.  The  oxyhaemoglobin  from  squirrel's  blood  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system;  the  other  varieties  of  blood  yield 
needles,  prisms,  tetrahedra,  or  plates  which  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 
The  qi\antity  of  water  of  crystallization  varies  between  3-10^  for  the 
different  oxyhaemoglobins.  When  completely  dried  at  a  low  temperature 
over  sulphuric  acid  the  crystals  may  be  heated  to  110-115°  C.  without 
decomposing.  At  higher  temperatures,  somewhat  above  160°  C,  they 
decompose,  giving  an  odor  of  burnt  horn,  and  leave,  after  complete  com- 
bustion, an  ash  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals 
from  difficultly  crystallizable  kinds  of  blood,  for  example  from  such  as  ox's, 
human,  and  pig's  blood,  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  oxyhaemoglobin 
from  easily  crystallizable  blood,  as  from  that  of  the  horse,  dog,  squirrel, 
and  guinea-pig,  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the  order  above  given.  The 
oxyhaemoglobin  dissolves  more  easily  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  alkali  car- 
bonate than  in  pure  water,  and  this  solution  may  be  kept.  The  presence 
of  a  little  too  much  alkali  causes  the  oxyhaemoglobin  to  quickly  decompose. 
The  crystals  are  insoluble  without  decolor ization  in  absolute  alcohol. 
According  to  Nencki,*  it  is  hereby  converted  into  an  isomeric  or  polymeric 
modification,  called  by  him  jyarahcBinoglobin.  Oxyhaemoglobin  is  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  and  carbon  disulphide. 

A  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  in  water  is  precipitated  by  many  metallic 
•alts,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead  acetate.     On 


^  Dii  Bois-Reymoiid's  Archiv,  1884. 

*  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  18. 
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heating  the  watery  solation  it  deoompoaes  at  60°  to  70°  C,  and  it  splits  ofiT 
proteid  and  hagmatin.  It  is  also  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies,  and 
many  metallic  salts.  It  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for  proteids,  with  the 
ordinary  proteid  reagents  which  first  decompose  the  oxyhaemoglobin  with 
the  splitting  off  of  proteid. 

The  oxyhsemoglobin  may,  when  it  is  gradually  oxidized,  act  as  an 
**  ozone  exciter"  by  the  decomposition  of  neutral  oxygen,  converting  it 
into  active  oxygen  (PflCger*).  It  may  also  have  another  relation  to 
ozone,  since  it  has  the  property  of  an  **  ozone  transmitter  "  in  that  it  causes 
the  reaction  of  certain  reagents  (turpentine)  containing  ozone  upon  ozone 
reagents  such  as  tincture  of  guaiacum. 

A  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  or  arterial  blood  shows 
a  spectrnm  with  two  absorption -bands  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  D 
and  E.  The  one  band,  ^,  which  is  narrower  but  darker  and  sharper,  lies 
on  the  line  D\  the  other,  broader,  less  defined  and  less  dark  band,  y9,  lies 
at  E,  These  bands  can  be  detected  in  a  layer  of  1  cm.  thick  of  a  0.1 
p.  m.  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  In  a  still  weaker  dilution  the  band  /? 
first  disappears.  By  increased  concentration  of  the  solution  the  two  bands 
become  broader,  the  space  between  them  smaller  or  entirely  obliterated,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  blue  and  violet  part  of  the  spectrum  is  darkened. 
The  oxyhaBmoglobin  may  be  differentiated  from  other  coloring  matters 
having  a  similar  absorption-spectrum  by  its  behavior  towards  reducing  sub- 
stances.    (See  below.)* 

A  great  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 
oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  in  their  chief  features  they  all  agree  with  the 
following  method  as  suggested  by  IIoppe-Seyler:  The  washed  blood- 
corpuscles  (best  those  from  the  dog  or  the  horse)  are  stirred  with  2  vols, 
water  and  then  shaken  with  ether.  After  decanting  the  ether  and  allowing 
the  ether  which  is  retained  by  the  blood  solution  to  evaporate  in  an  open 
dish  in  the  air,  cool  the  filtered  blood  solution  to  0°  C,  add  while  stirring 
\  vol.  of  alcohol  also  cooled,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  days  at  —  5°  to 
—  10°  C.  The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  repeatedly  recrystallized  by 
dissolving  in  water  of  about  35°  C,  cooling  and  adding  cooled  alcohol  as 
above.  Lastly,  they  are  washed  with  cooled  water  containing  alcohol 
(i  vol.  alcohol)  and  dried  in  vacaum  at  0°  C.  or  a  lower  temperature. 
According  to  Gscheidlen's'  investigations,  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals  may 
be  obtained  from  difficultly  crystallizable  varieties  of  blood  by  allowing  the 
blood  first  to  putrefy  slightly  in  sealed  tubes.  After  shaking  with  air  by 
which  the  blood  is  again  arterialized,  proceed  as  above. 

For  the  preparation  of  oxyhaBmoglobin  crystals  in  small  quantities  from 

»  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler.Med.-cbem.  Untersnch..  8.  181  ;  Gscbeidlen.  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  16. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  34,  contains  the  investigations  of  Gamqbb  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ultraviolet  rays  by  the  blood  pigment.  It  also  contains  some  of  the  earlier 
investigations. 
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blood  easily  crystallized,  it  is  often  safficient  to  stir  a  drop  of  blood  with  & 
little  water  on  a  microscope  slide  and  allow  the  mixtare  to  evaporate  so  that 
the  drop  is  sarroanded  by  a  dried  ring.  After  covering  with  a  thin  glass^ 
the  crystals  gradually  appear  radiating  from  the  ring.  These  crystals  are 
formed  in  a  sorer  manner  if  the  blood  is  first  mixed  with  some  water  in  a 
test-tabe  and  shaken  with  ether  and  a  drop  of  the  lower  deep-colored  liqaid 
treated  as  above  on  the  slide. 

Hsemoglobin,  also  called  reduced  hjemoglobin  or  purple  cruorin 
(Stokes*),  occnrs  only  in  very  small  quantities  in  arterial  blood,  in  larger 
quantities  in  venous  blood,  and  is  nearly  the  only  blood-coloring  matter 
after  asphyxiation. 

HsBmoglobin  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  oxyhsBmoglobin,  and  it  can 
therefore  only  be  obtained  as  crystals  with  difficulty.  These  crystals  are  as 
a  rule  isomorphous  to  the  corresponding  oxyhaBmoglobin  crystals,  but  are 
darker,  having  a  shade  towards  blue  or  purple,  and  are  decidedly  more 
pleochromatlc.  Its  solutions  in  water  are  darker  and  more  violet  or 
purplish  than  solutions  of  oxyhaemoglobin  of  the  same  concentration.  They 
absorb  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  in  a  less  marked  degree, 
but  strongly  absorb  the  rays  lying  between  C  and  D,  In  proper  dilution 
the  solution  shows  a  spectrum  with  one  broad,  not  sharply  defined  band 
between  D  and  E,  This  band  does  not  lie  in  the  middle  between  D  and  Ey 
but  is  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  a  little  over  the  line  D.  A 
hsemoglobin  solution  actively  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  is  converted 
into  an  oxyhsemoglobin  solution. 

A  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  solution 
having  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  by  passing  an 
indifferent  gas  through  it,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  substance,  as, 
for  example,  an  ammoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solution  (Stokes*  reduction- 
liquid).  If  an  oxyhaBmoglobin  solution  or  arterial  blood  is  kept  in  a  sealed 
tube,  we  observe  a  gradual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  reduction  of  the 
oxyhaemoglobin  into  haeraoglobin.  If  the  solution  has  a  proper  concentra- 
tion, a  crystallization  of  haemoglobin  may  occur  in  the  tube  at  lower  tem- 
peratures (Hufner"*). 

PModohamoglobin.  Ludwig  and  Siegfried  *  have  observed  that  blood  wbich  has 
been  reduced  by  hyposulphites  so  completely  tbat  the  oxyhaemoglobin  spectrum  disap- 
pears and  only  the  haemo/^lobin  spectrum  is  seen  yields  large  amotmts  of  oxygen  wben 
'xposed  to  a  vacuum.  Blood  which  has  been  reduced  by  the  passage  of  a  stream  of 
nydrogen  through  it  until  the  oxyhaemoglobin  spectrum  disappears  acts  in  the  same 
manner.  Hence  a  loose  combination  of  haemoglobin  and  oxygen  exists  wbicli  gives  the 
hsemoglobin  spectrum,  and  this  combination  is  called  pseudohaemoglobin  by  Ludwig 
and  SfBOFKiED.  Pseudohaemoglobin,  whose  presence  has  been  detected  in  asphyxiation 
blood  from  dogs,  is  considered  by  the  author  as  an  intermediate  step  between  liaemo- 
;^lobin  and  oxyhaemoglobin  on  the  reduction  of  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  pseudo- 
hsmoglobin  seems  not  to  have  been  positively  proved.* 

'  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  28,  No.  190,  Nov.  1864. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4. 

*  Du  Bois-Reyraond's  Archiv,  1890 ;  see  also  Ivo  Novl,  Plittger's  Archiv,  Bd.  56. 
*•  See  HUfner,  Du  Boia-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  S.  140. 
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MethsemoglobiiL.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  coloring  matter  which 
Is  easily  obtained  from  oxy haemoglobin  as  a  transformation  product  and 
which  has  been  correspondingly  found  in  transudations  and  cystic  fluids 
containing  blood,  in  urine,  in  haematuria  or  hsBmoglobinuria,  also  in  urine 
and  blood  ou  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  amyl  nitrite  or  alkali 
nitrite,  and  many  other  bodies. 

Methsemoglobin  does  not  contain  any  oxygen  in  molecular  or  dissociable 
combination,  but  still  the  oxygen  seem^  to  be  of  importance  in  the  forma- 
tion 'of  methaemoglobin,  because  it  is  formed  from  oxyhsemoglobin  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen  or  oxidizing  agents,  and  not  from  hsemoglobin.  If 
arterial  blood  be  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  it  gradually  consumes  its  oxygen  and 
becomes  venous,  and  by  this  absorption  of  oxygen  a  little  methaemoglobin 
is  formed.  The  same  occurs  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to 
the  blood.  By  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  blood  some  methaemo- 
globin is  formed,  and  by  the  action  of  ozone,  potassium  permanganate, 
potassium  ferrieyanide,  chlorates,  nitrites,  nitrobenzol,  pyrogallol,  pyro- 
catechin,  acetanilid,  and  certain  other  bodies  on  the  blood  an  abundant 
formation  of  methaemoglobin  takes  place. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Hufner,  Kulz,  and  Otto  methaemo- 
globin contains  just  as  much  oxygen  as  oxyhaemoglobin,  but  it  is  more 
strongly  combined.  According  to  Haldane  methaemoglobin  contains  two 
combined  oxygen  atoms,  while  in  oxyhemoglobin  an  oxygen  molecule  is 

united.     Oxyhaemoglobin  Hb<^   |  and  methaemoglobin  Hbv     .    Jaderholm 

^0  \^0 

and  Saarbach  claim  that  a  methaemoglobin  solution  is  first  converted  into 
an  oxyhaemoglobin  and  then  into  a  haemoglobin  solution  by  reducing  sub- 
stances, while  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Araki  '  claim  that  it  is  converted 
directly  into  a  haemoglobin  solution. 

Methaemoglobin  crystallizes  as  first  shown  by  Hufner  and  Otto  in 
brownish-red  needles,  prisms,  or  six-sided  plates.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water;  the  solution  has  a  brown  color  and  becomes  a  beautiful  red  on  the 
addition  of  alkali.  The  solution  of  the  pure  substance  is  not  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  alone,  but  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
absorption-spectrum  of  a  watery  or  acidified  solution  of  methaemoglobin  is, 
according  to  Jaderholm  and  Bertin-Sans,  very  similar  to  that  of 
hsematin  in  acid  solution,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  since, 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali  and  a  reducing  substance,  the  former 
passes  over  to  the  spectrum  of  reduced  haemoglobin,  while  a  haematin  solu- 
tion under  the  same  conditions  gives  the  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  haemo- 

'  Quo,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  7;  Haldaue,  Jouru.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  22; 
Jttdeiholm,  Zeltscbr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  16;  Saarbacb,  Pflttger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  28;  Araki, 
Zeiiscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  14. 
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cbromogen  solution  (see  below).  MethaBmoglobin  in  alkaline  solation  shows 
two  absorption-bands  which  are  like  the  two  oxyhasmoglobin  bands,  but 
they  differ  from  these  in  that  the  band  /?  is  stronger  than  a.  By  the  side 
of  the  band  a  and  united  with  it  by  a  shadow  lies  a  third,  fainter  band 
between  C  and  i>,  near  to  D.  According  to  other  investigators,  Araki 
And  DiTTRiCH,  a  nentral  or  faintly  acid  methaBmoglobin  solntion  shows 
only  one  characteristic  band  a  between  C  and  />,  and  the  second  band 
between  D  and  E  is  only  dae  to  *  contamination  with  oxyhsBmoglobin 
(Mexzies).* 

Crystallized  methsemoglobin  may  be  easily  obtained  by  treating  a  con- 
centrated solnton  of  oxyhaBmoglobin  with  a  safficient  quantity  of  concen- 
trated potassium  ferriycanide  solution  to  give  the  mixture  a  porter-brown' 
color. '  After  cooling  to  0°  C.  add  \  vol.  cooled  alcohol  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  a  few  days  in  the  cold.  The  crystals  may  be  easily  purified 
by  recrystallizing  from  water  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

PHOTOMETH-ffiMOGLOBiN  is  the  name  given  by  Bock  '  to  a  modification 
of  methaBmoglobin,  produced  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  which  gives  a 
spectrum  very  similar  to  haemoglobin. 

Carbon  Monoxide  Hsemoglobin '  is  the  molecular  combination  between 
1  mol.  haemoglobin  and  1  mol.  CO,  according  to  HtJFNEB,*  which  contains 
1.338  c.c.  carbon  monoxide  (at  0°  and  760  mm.  Hg)  for  1  gm.  haemoglobin. 
This  combination  is  stronger  than  the  oxygen  combination  of  haemoglobin. 
The  oxygen  is  for  this  reason  easily  driven  off  by  carbon  monoxide,  and 
this  explains  the  poisonous  action  of  carbon  monoxide,  which  kills  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood. 

Carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin  is  formed  by  saturating  blood  or  a  haemo- 
globin solution  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by 
the  same  means  as  oxyhaemoglobin.  These  crystals  are  isomorphous  to  the 
oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  are  less  soluble  and  more  stable,  and  their 
bluish-red  color  is  more  marked.  For  the  detection  of  carbon-monoxide 
haemoglobin  its  absorption  spectrum  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  This 
spectrum  shows  two  bands  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin, but  they  occur  more  towards  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  These 
bands  do  not  change  noticeably  on  the  addition  of  reducing  substances; 
this   constitutes  an   important   difference  between  carbon  monoxide  and 

*  Jaderholm,  1.  c;  Berlin-Sana,  Comp.  rend.,  106;  Dittrich.  Arch,  f  exp.  Pntli.  u. 
Pbann.,  B<1.  29 ;  Menzies.  J«mrn.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17.  Important  refereucca  on 
methsmoglobin  are  given  by  Olio,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  31. 

« Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 

•  Id  reference  to  carbon  monoxide  hsemoglobin  sec  especialW  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. 
cbem.  Untcrsuch.,  S.  201  ;  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch..  1864  and  186.> ;  Zdischr. 
f.  phjsiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  1  and  18. 

^  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  Phjsiol.  Abth.,  1894.  On  the  dissociation  constant  ot 
eirboQ  monoxide  hsemoglobin,  see  ibid,^  1895. 
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oxyhsBmoglobin.  If  the  blood  contains  oxyhaBmoglobin  and  carbon-mon- 
oxide haemoglobin  at  the  same  time,  we  obtain  on  the  addition  of  a  redncing^ 
sabstance  (ammoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solation)  a  mixed  spectrum  originating 
from  the  haemoglobin  and  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin. 

A  great  many  reactions  have  been  snggested  for  the  detection  of 
carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  in  medico-legal  cases.  A  simple  and  afc  the 
same  time  a  good  one  is  Hoppe-Seyler's  soda  test.  The  blood  is  treated 
with  double  its  volume  of  caustic-soda  solution  of  1.3  sp.  gr.,  by  which 
ordinary  blood  is  converted  into  a  dingy  brownish  mass,  which  when 
spread  out  on  porcelain  is  brown  with  a  shade  of  green.  Carbon-monoxide 
blood  gives  under  the  same  conditions  a  red  mass,  which  if  spread  out  on 
porcelain  shows  a  beautiful  red  color.  Several  modifications  of  tl^is  test 
have  been  proposed. 

As  according  to  Bohr  there  are  several  oxyliaemoglobins,  so  also,  according  to  Bohr 
and  Bock,*  there  are  several  carbon  monoxide  hsemoglobins,  with  different  amounts  of 
carbon  monoxide.  As  hoemoglobin  can  uniie  with  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  simul- 
taneously, as  shown  by  Bohr  and  Torup,  so  also  can  it  unite  with  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  simultaneously  independently  of  each  other. 

Carbon  monoxide  methsemoglobin  has  been  prepared  by  Weil  and  v.  Anrep  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  carbon  monoxide  hcemoglobin,  but  tltis  is  con- 
tradicted by  Berttn-Sans  and  Moitebbier.*  Sulpliar  methaemoglobin  is  the  name 
given  by  Hoppe-Seyler •  to  that  coloring  matter  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  oxyhcemoglobin.  The  solution  has  a  greenish-red,  dirty- 
color  and  shows  two  absorption-bands  between  C  and  D.  This  coloring  matter  is 
claimed  to  be  the  greenish  color  seen  on  the  surface  of  putrefying  flesh.  E.  IIaknack* 
has  investigated  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  acids  on  the  blood-pigment. 
In  these  investigations  certain  of  Hoppe-Seyler'b  statements  in  regard  to  sulphur 
methaemoglobin  and  the  action  of  the  above  gases  on  the  blood-pigments,  have  been  con- 
firmed. 

Carbon-dioxide  Hsemoglobin^  CarhohcBinoglohin.  Haemoglobin,  accord- 
ing to  Bohr  and  Tobup,*  also  forms  a  molecular  combination  with  carbon 
dioxide  wbose  spectram  is  similar  to  that  of  haemoglobin.  According  to 
Bohr  there  are  three  different  carbohaemoglobins,  namely,  a-,  y^-,  and 
^^-carbohaemoglobin,  in  which  1  gm.  combines  with  respectively  1.5,  3,  and 
6  c.c.  CO,  (measured  at  0*^  C.  and  760  mm.)  at  +  18°  C.  and  a  pressure  of 
60  mm.  mercury.  If  a  haemoglobin  solution  is  shaken  with  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  haemoglobin  combines  loosely  with  the 
oxygen  as  well  as  carbon  dioxide,  independently  of  each  other,  just  as  if 
each  gas  existed  alone  (Bohr).  He  considers  that  the  two  gases  are  com- 
bined with  different  parts  of  the  haemoglobin,  namely,  the  oxygen  with  the 
pigment  nucleus  and   the   carbon   dioxide  with  the  proteid   component. 

>  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25. 

*  V.  Anrep,  Du  Bois-Keymond's  Arch.,  1880;  Suns  and  Moitessier,  Compt.  rend.. 
Tome  113. 

»  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  151.     See  Aniki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

•Bohr,  Exlrait  du  Bull  de  I'Acad.  Danoise,  1890.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  4. 
Torup,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17. 
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According  to  Torup  the  haemoglobin  must  therefore  be  partly  decomposed 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  setting  free  some  proteid. 

Hitric-ozide  Hsemoglobin  is  also  a  crystalline  molecnlar  combination 
which  is  even  stronger  than  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin.  Its  solution 
shows  two  absorption-bands  which  are  paler  and  less  sharp  than  the  carbon- 
monoxide  haemoglobin  bands,  and  they  do  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of 
reducing  bodies. 

Hsemoglobiu  also  forms  a  molecular  comblDatiou  with  acetylene,  Hydxi^^jij^c  acid 
is  nlso  claimed  to  form  a  conibiDuiion  with  bfemoglobin.  Metbaemoglobio  solntious 
become  of  a  beautiful  red  color  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and,  according  to 
Kobert/  cyanmethcsmoglobin  is  probably  formed.  Its  sped  rum  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
bsemoglobin,  but  it  is  not  converted  into  oxyhsemoglobin  on  shaking  -with  air. 

Decomposition  products  of  the  blood-coloring  matters*  By  its  decomposi- 
tion haemoglobin  yields,  as  above  stated,  aproteidy  which  has  been  called 
glohin  (Preter  and  Schulz),  and  a  ferruginous  pigment  as  chief  products. 
The  globin,  which  was  isolated  and  studied  by  ScnuLZ "  differs  from  most 
other  proteids  by  containing  a  high  amount  of  carbon,  54.97,^,  with  only 
16.895^  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  very  easily  soluble  in  acids 
or  alkalies.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  it  in  the  cold  but  not  when  warm.  It 
may  be  coagulated  by  heat  but  the  coagulum  is  readily  soluble  in  acids. 
Because  of  these  reactions  it  is  considered  as  a  histon  by  Schulz. 

The  pigment  split  off  is  different,  depending  upon  the  conditions  nnder 
which  the  cleavage  takes  place. 

If  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  a  coloring 
matter  is  obtained  which  is  called  by  Hoppe-Seyler  h(Bmochromoge7iy  by 
other  investigators  (Stokes)  reduced  hcsmatin.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
hsmochromogen  is  quickly  oxidized  to  hasmatin,  and  we  therefore  obtain 
in  this  case  hcematin  as  a  colored  decomposition  product.  As  liaemo- 
chromogen  is  easily  converted  by  oxygen  into  haamatin,  so  this  latter  may 
be  reconverted  into  haemochromogen  by  reducing  substances. 

Haemoohromogen  was  discovered  by  Hoppe-Seyler.'  He  was  also  able 
to  obtain  this  coloring  matter  as  crystals.  Haemochromogen  is,  according 
to  IIoppe-Seyler,  the  colored  atomic  group  of  haemoglobin  and  its  com- 
bination with  gases,  and  this  atomic  group  is  combined  with  proteids  in  the 
pigment.  The  characteristic  absorption  of  light  depends  on  the  hsemo- 
chromogen,  and  it  is  also  this  atomic  group  which  binds  in  the  oxyhasmo- 
globin  1  mol.  oxygen  and  in  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  1  mol. 
carbon  monoxide  with  1  atom  iron.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  observed  a  com- 
bination between  haemochromogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  and  this  combina- 
tion shows  the  spectral  appearance  of  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin. 


^  Ueber  Cyanmethaemoglobiu,  etc.     Stuttgart,  1891. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24. 
*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 
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An  alkaline  hsBmochromogen  solution  has  a  beantifal  red  color.  It 
shows  two  absorption-bands,  first  described  by  Stokes,  of  which  the  one  is 
darker  and  lies  between  D  and  E^  and  the  other,  broader  but  not  so  dark, 
covers  the  lines  jS'and  b.  In  acid  solution  haBUiochromogen  shows  four 
bands,  which,  according  to  Jaderholm,*  depend  on  a  mixture  of  haemo- 
-chromogen  and  haematoporphyrin  (see  below),  this  last  formed  by  a  partial 
•decomposition  resalting  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 

UaBmochromogen  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by  the  action  of  caustic 
Boda  on  hsBmoglobin  at  100°  C.  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (Hoppe-Seyler). 
By  the  decomposition  of  hsBmoglobin  by  acids  (of  course  in  the  absence  of 
air)  we  obtain  Ijaemochromogen  contaminated  with  a  little  haematoporphyrin. 
An  alkaline  haBmochromogen  solution  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
reducing  substance  (Stokes'  reduction  liquid)  on  an  alkaline  haematin 
solution.  V.  Zeynek*  has  been  able  to  obtain  haemochromogen  in  a  solid 
condition  by  reducing  haematin  with  hydrazin  hydrate  in  a  faintly 
ammoniacal  solution  under  special  precautions  and  precipitating  the  product 
by  alcohol-ether.  The  otherwise  pure  and  unchanged  product  seems  to  be 
an  ammonia  combination  of  haemochromogen,  which  is  formed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  haematin  into  haemochromogen  when  for  every  2  molecules  of 
haematin  only  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  removed  and  the  two  haematin  residues 
are  united  by  1  atom  of  oxygen. 

Haematin,  also  called  Ozyhaematin,  is  sometimes  found  in  old  transuda- 
tions. It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices  on 
oxy haemoglobin,  and  is  therefore  also  found  in  the  faeces  after  hemorrhage 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  after  a  meat  diet  and  food  rich  in  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  haematin  may  occur  in  urine  after  poisoning  with  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen.  As  shown  above,  the  haematin  is  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  oxyhaemoglobin,  or  at  least  of  haemoglobin,  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen.  Cazeneuve  and  Breteau  •  have  analyzed  haematin  from  different 
kinds  of  blood  (ox,  horse,  sheep)  and  have  found  that  haematin  from  a 
certain  variety  of  blood  has  the  same  composition,  while  that  from  a  differ- 
ent variety  of  animals  has  a  different  composition. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  haematin  are  rather 
contradictory  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  different  haematius 
are  formed  under  various  conditions  (KCster,  K.  Morner).  According 
to  Uoppe-Seyler  its  formula  is  Cj.IIj^N^FeO^,  to  Nencki  and  Sierer,  also 
Bialobrzeski  it  is  C„H„N,FeO^,  and  according  to  Hufner  and  Kuster, 
probably,  C.^IIj^N^FeO,.  The  haematin  analyzed  by  K.  Morner  which 
was  not  identical  with  haematin  prepared  by  other  investigators,  had  the 
formula,  C„H„N^FeO,.  According  to  all  these  investigators  1  atom  of 
iron  occurs  with  every  4  atoms  of  nitrogen.     According  to  Cloetta,  and 

»  Nonl.  med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  IC. 

«  Zeitachr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem..  Bd.  25. 

»  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  128. 
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also  RosENFELD,'  hasmatin  has  the  formula,  C,<,H,^N,PeO„  and  1  atom  of 
iron  for  every  3  atoms  of  nitrogen. 

Od  carefully  oxidizing  hsematin  (in  glacial  acetic  acid)  with  potassium  bichromate, 
EiJsTBR  obtained,  besides  a  ferruginous  but  not  closely-studied  body,  two  acids  with  the 
formulae,  CsHioO*  and  CtHi«Ot.  The  first  is  considered  as  bibasic  JuBmalinU  acid  and 
the  second  tribasic  heematinic  acid. 

Ilasmatin  is  amorphoas,  dark  brown  or  bluish  black.  It  may  be  heated 
to  180''  C.  without  decomposition;  on  burning  it  leaves  a  residue  consisting 
of  iron  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  it  dissolves  slighty  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acid.  Hsematin 
dissolves  in  acidified  alcohol  or  ether.  It  easily  dissolves  in  alkalies,  even 
when  very  dilute.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  dichroitic;  in  thick  layers 
they  appear  red  by  transmitted  light,  and  in  thin  layers  greenish.  The 
alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  lime-  and  baryta-water,  as  also  by 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  acid  solutions  are 
always  brown. 

An  acid  hsematin  solution  absorbs  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum  less  and 
the  violet  part  more.  The  solution  shows  a  rather  sharply  defined  band 
between  C  and  D  whose  position  may  change  with  the  variety  of  acid  used 
as  a  solvent.  Between  D  and  F  a  second,  much  broader,  less  sharply 
defined  band  occurs  which  by  proper  dilution  of  the  liquid  is  converted  info 
two  bands.  The  one  between  b  and  Fy  lying  near  Fy  is  darker  and  broader, 
the  other,  between  D  and  Sy  lying  near  By  is  lighter  and  narrower.  Also 
by  proper  dilution  a  fourth  very  faint  band  is  observed  between  Z>  and  F 
lying  near  D.  Hsematin  may  thus  in  acid  solution  show  four  absorption 
bands;  ordinarily  one  sees  distinctly  only  the  bands  between  (7 and  D  and 
the  broad,  dark  band— or  the  two  bands — between  D  and  F.  In  alkaline 
solution  the  haematin  shows  a  broad  absorption-band,  which  lies  in  greatest 
part  between  0  and  i>,  but  reaches  a  little  over  the  line  D  towards  the 
right  in  the  space  between  D  and  F, 

HflBmin,  Hjemin  Crystals,  or  Teichmann's  Crystals.  HsBmin  is  the 
hydrochloric  acid  ester  of  hasmatin  and  is  the  starting-point  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  latter. 

According  to  Nbncki  and  Siebbr  the  hsemin  crystals  are  a  double  combination  with 
the  solvent,  amyl  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  which  is  used  in  their  prepanition  ;  while 
Hoppb-Seylee  claims  that  the  solvent  is  only  held  mechanically  by  the  crystals.  The 
formula  of  the  htemin  crystals  prepared  by  means  of  amyl  alcohol  is,  according  to 
Nencki  aud  Sieber.  (C»,HiiCIN4FeOs)4.CftHiiO.  Hceinaiiu  esters  with  other  acids  are 
also  koowu  (See  KiJSTER  I.e.). 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  525;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Arch.  f.  exp. 
P^th.  u.  Pharm  .  Bdd.  18  and  20,  uud  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  18;  Bial- 
obrzeski.  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Tome  5  ;  KUster.  Beitrage  zur 
Kenntniss  des  Haematins,  Tttbingen,  1896.  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  Bdd. 
27und30;  K.  MOrner,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.  Festband.,  1897,  No.  1  and  80;  CloCtta, 
Aich.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  86 ;  Rosenfeld,  ibid.,  Bd.  40. 
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Hamin  crystals  form  in  large  masses  a  blnish-black  powder,  bnt  are  so 
small  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  the  microscope.  They  consist  of  dark- 
brown  or  nearly  brownish-black  long,  rhombic,  or  spool-like  crystals, 
isolated,  or  grouped  as  crosses,  rosettes,  or  starry  forms.  Cnbical  crystals 
may  also  occur  according  to  Cloetta.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dilute 
acids  at  the  normal  temperature,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  They  are 
slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  warmth.  They  dissolve  in 
acidified  alcohol,  as  also  in  dilute  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies;  and  in  the 
last  case  they  foi*m,  besides  alkali  chlorides,  soluble  hsematin  alkali,  from 
which  the  haematin  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  haBmin  crystals  in  large  quantities  is 
as  follows:  The  washed  sediment  from  the  blood-corpuscles  is  coagulated 
with  alcohol  or  by  boiling  after  dilution  with  water  and  the  careful  addition 
of  acid.  The  strongly  pressed  but  not  dry  mass  is  rubbed  witli  00-95,^ 
alcohol,  which  has  previoasly  been  treated  with  oxalic  acid  or  \-\%  con- 
centrated salphuric  acid,  i«nd  allow  this  to  stand  several  hours  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  The  filtrate  is  warmed  to  about  70°  C,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (for  each  liter  of  filtrate  add  10  c.c,  25^  hydro- 
chloric acid  diluted  with  alcohol,  Morner),  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the 
cold.  The  crystals  which  separate  in  one  or  two  days  are  first  washed  with 
alcohol  and  then  with  water.  For  particulars  ac  to  the  various  methods  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  cited  works  of  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Cloetta, 
KusTER,  Morner,  and  Rosenfeld. 

Ilaematin  is  obtained  on  dissolving  the  haemin  crystals  in  yery  dilute 
caustic  alkali  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

In  preparing  hsBmin  crystals  in  small  quantities  proceed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  blood  is  dried  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
common  salt,  or  the  dried  blood  may  be  rubbed  with  a  trace  of  common 
salt.  The  dry  powder  is  placed  on  a  microscope-slide,  moistened  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  then-  covered  with  the  cover-glass.  Add,  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  more  glacial  acetic  acid  by  applying  the  drop  at  the  edge  of 
the  cover-glas^,  until  the  space  between  the  slide  and  the  cover-glass  is  full. 
Now  warm  over  a  very  small  flame,  with  the  precaution  that  the  acetic  acid 
does  not  boil  and  pass  with  the  powder  from  under  the  cover-glass.  If  no 
crystals  appear  after  the  first  warming  and  cooling,  warm  again,  and  if 
necessary  add  some  more  acetic  acid.  After  cooling,  if  the  experimnt  has 
been  properly  performed,  a  number  of  dark-brown  or  nearly  black  haemin 
crystals  of  varying  forms  will  be  seen. 

Ilsematin  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
air,  forming  a  purple-red  liquid.  The  iron  is  here  split  off  and  the  new 
pigment,  called  hcematoporphyrin  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  iron-free.  The 
haematin  yields  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  absence  of  air, 
a  second  iron-free  coloring  matter  called  hmmatolin  (Hoppe-Seyler). 
Haematoporphyrin  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid  on  hsemin  crystals  (Nencki  and  Sieber  *). 


»  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-cbeni.  Uulersucb.,  S.  528  ;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Monatsbefte  f. 
Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
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HsBmatoporphyrin,  C„n„N,0,.  This  pigment,  according  to  Mac 
Munn/  occurs  as  a  physiological  pigment  in  certain  animals.  It  occurs, 
as  shown  by  Garrod  and  Saillet,  as  a  normal  constituent,  although  only 
as  traces,  of  human  urine.  It  occurs  in  greater  quantities  in  human  urine 
especially  after  the  ijse  of  sulphonal  (see  Chapter  XV). 

This  coloring  matter  is,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  an  isomer  of 
the  bile-pigment  bilirubin,  and  its  formation  from  haBmatin  can  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 

C„H„N,O.Fe  +  2H,0  -  Fe  =  2C..H,.N,0.. 

A  pigment  closely  allied  to  the  urinary  pigment  urobilin  has  been  obtained 
by  the  action  of  reducing  substances  on  haemotoporphyrin  (Hoppe-Seyler, 
Nencki  and  Sieber,  Le  Nobel,  Mac  Munn).  On  the  administration  of 
hffimotoporphyrin  to  rabbits,  Nencki  and  Rotschy  '  observed  that  a  part 
was  reduced  to  a  substance  similar  to  urobilin. 

On  heating  haematoporphyrin  it  decomposes  and  evolves  an  odor  of 
pyrrol.  It  dissolves  with  a  red  color  in  warm,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  becomes  then  green,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
combination  crystallizes  in  long  brownish-red  needles.  If  the  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized  and  then  treated  with  sodium  acetate, 
the  pigment  separates  out  as  amorphous,  brown  flakes  not  readily  soluble  in 
amyl  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol, 
alkalies,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  The  combination  with  sodium  crystal- 
lizes as  small  tufts  of  brown  crystals.  The  acid  alcoholic  solutions  have  a 
beautiful  purple  color,  which  becomes  violet-blue  on  the  addition  of  large 
quantities  of  acid.  The  alkaline  solution  has  a  beautiful  red  color, 
especially  when  not  too  much  alkali  is  present.  Haematoporphyrin  prepared 
by  various  methods  may  differ  somewhat  in  solubility  and  in  color  of  solu- 
tion, but  their  characteristic  absorption-spectra  are  essentially  the  same. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  haematoporphyrin,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  shows  two  absorption-bands,  of  which  one  is  fainter  and 
narrower  and  lies  between  C  and  i>,  near  D.  The  other  is  much  darker, 
sharper  and  broader,  and  lies  in  the  middle  between  D  and  E,  An  absorp- 
tion extends  from  these  bands  towards  the  red,  terminating  with  a  dark 
edge,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  third  band  between  the  other  two. 

A  dilute  alkaline  solution  shows  four  bands,  namely,  a  band  between  C 
and  i>;  a  second,  broader,  surrounding  D  and  with  its  broadest  part 
between  D  and  E\  a  third,  between  D  and  E  nearly  at  E\  and  lastly  a 
fourth,  broad  and  dark  band  between  h  and  F.     On  the  addition  of  an 

»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c,  S.  528 ;  Le  Nobel.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  40  ;  Mac  Munn,  Proc. 
Boy^  Soc.,  Vol.  80,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  10;  Nencki  and  Kotschy,  Monatsbefte 
f.  Cheiii..Btl.  10. 
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alkaline  zinc-chloride  eolation  the  Bpectrnm  changes  more  or  less  rapidly/ 
and  finally  a  spectrum  is  obtained  with  only  two  bands,  of  which  one  sar- 
rounds  D  and  the  other  lies  between  D  and  E.  If  an  acid  hsematoporphyria 
solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  a  part  of  the  pigment  is  taken  np  by 
the  chloroform,  and  this  solution  often  shows  a  five-banded  spectrum  with 
two  bands  between  C  and  D. 

Hflematoidin,  thus  called  by  Virchow,  is  a  pigment  which  crystallizes 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  plates,  and  which  ocenrs  in  old  blood  extravasa- 
tions, and  whose  origin  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished (Langhans,  Cordua,  Quincke,  and  others').  A  solution  of 
haematoidin  shows  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  strong  absorption  of  the 
violet  to  the  green  (Ewald*).  According  to  most  observers,  hsBmatoidin 
is  identical  with  the  bile-pigment  bilirubin.  It  is  not  identical  with  the 
crystallizable  lutein  from  the  corpora  lutea  of  the  ovaries  of  the  cow  (Picco- 
lo and  LiEBEN,*  KChne  and  Ewald). 

In  the  detection  of  the  above-described  blood-coloring  matters  the 
spectroscope  is  the  only  entirely  trustworthy  means  of  investigation.  If  it 
is  only  necessary  to  detect  blood  in  general  and  not  to  determine  definitely 
whether  the  coloring  matter  is  hsemoglobin,  methsemoglobin,  or  hsematin, 
then  the  preparation  of  hsemin  crystals  is  an  absolute  positive  proof.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  more  extended  text-books  for  exacter  methods  for  the 
-^  detection  of  blood  in  chemicojggal  cases,  and  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  give 
'    .  '    here  the  chief  points  of  the  mvestigation. 

If  spots  on  clothes,  linen,  wood,  etc.,  are  to  be  tested  for  the  presence 
of  blood,  it  is  best,  when  possible,  to  scratch  or  shave  off  as  much  as 
possible,  rub  with  common  salt,  and  from  this  prepare  the  hsemin  crystals. 
On  obtaining  positive  results  the  presence  of  blood  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
If  you  do  not  obtain  sufficient  material  by  the  above  means,  then  soak  the 
spot  with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  watch-crystal.  If  a  colored  solution  is 
thus  obtained,  then  remove  the  fibres,  wood-shavings,  and  the  like  as  far  a& 
possible,  and  allow  the  solution  to  dry  in  the  watch-glass.  The  dried 
residue  may  be  partly  used  for  the  spectroscope  test  directly,  and  part  may 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  hsBmin  crystals.  It  also  serves  to 
detect  hsemochromogen  in  alkaline  solution  after  previous  treatment  with 
alkali  and  the  addition  of  reducing  substances. 

If  a  colorless  solution  is  obtained  after  soaking  with  water,  or  the  spots 
are  on  rusty  iron,  then  digest  with  a  little  dilute  alkali  (5  p.  m.).  In  the 
presence  of  blood  the  solution  gives,  after  neutralization  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  drying,  a  residue  which  may  give  the  hsBmin  crystals  with  glacial 
acetic  acid.     Another  part  of  the  alkaline  solution  shows,  after  the  addition 

'  See  Hammareten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8,  and  Garrod,  Journ.  of  Physiol. 
Vol.  13. 

•  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  hflematoidin  may  be  found 
in  Sladelmuuu:  Der  Icterus,  etc.     Stuttgart,  1891.    Pages  8  and  45. 

»  Zcitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22.  S.  475. 

*  Oil.  from  (Jorup-Besanez:  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  1878. 
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of  Stokes'  reduction  liquio,  •the  absorption-bands  of  hsBinochromogen  in 
alkaline  solution. 

The  methods  proposed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood- 
coloring  matters  are  partly  chemical  and  partly  physical. 

Among  the  cbemical  methods  to  be  mentioned  is  the  nsbiiig  of  the  blood  and  the 
determinatiou  of  the  amount  of  iron  contained  therein,  from  wbicli  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin  may  be  calculated.  Jolles  '  has  recently  sugf^ted  a  clinical  method  based 
on  the  incineratiou  of  the  blood  and  determining  the  iron  in  the  ash. 

The  physical  methods  consist  either  in  a  colorimetric  or  a  spectroscopic 
inyestigation. 

The  principle  of  IIoppe-Sbyler's  colorimetric  method  is  that  a  measured 
quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  with  an  exactly  measured  quantity  of  water 
until  the  diluted  blood  solution  has  the  same  color  as  a  pure  oxyhaBmoglobin 
solution  of  a  known  strength.  The  amount  of  coloring  matter  present  in 
the  undiluted  blood  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  degree  of  dilution. 
In  the  colorimetric  testing  we  use  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides  contain- 
ing a  layer  of  liquid  1  cm.  thick  (Hoppe-Seyler's  haematinometer). 
The  use  of  Hoppb-seyler's  colorimetric  double  pipette  is  more  advan- 
tageous. Other  good  apparatus  have  been  constructed  by  Giacosa  and 
Zangermeister.*  Instead  of  an  oxyhaemoglobin  solution  we  now  gen- 
erally use  a  carbon  monoxide  hsBmoglobin  solution  as  comparison  liquid 
because  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

The  blood  solution  in  this  case  is  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide. 
This  method  seems  to  be  good. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood-coloring  matters  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope  may  be  done  in  different  ways,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
spectrophotometric  method  is  chiefly  used,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
reliable.  This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  extinction  coefficient 
of  a  colored  liquid  for  a  certain  region  of  the  spectrum  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration,  so  that  (7 :  ^  =  (7,  :  JS', ,  when  C  and  C,  repre- 
sent the  different  concentrations  and  E  and  E^  the  corresponding  coefficients 

C  •    C 
of  extinction.     From  the  equation  --  =  -tt;  it  follows  that  for  one  and  the 

same  pigment  this  relation,  which  is  called  the  absorption  ratio^  must  be 
constant.  If  the  absorption  ratio  is  represented  by  yi,  the  determined 
extinction  coefficient  by  E^  and  the  concentration  (the  amount  of  coloring 
matter  in  grams  in  1  c.c.)  by  C,.then  C  =  A  .  E, 

Different  apparatus  have  been  constructed  (Vierordt  and  Hufner') 
for  the  determination  of  the  extinction  coefficient  which  is  equal  to  tiie 
negative  logarithm  of  those  rays  of  light  which  remain  after  the  passage  of 
the  light  through  a  layer  1  cm.  thick  of  an  absorbing  liquid.  In  regard  to 
these  apparatus  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books. 

>  PflQger's  Arch..  Bd.  65,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

•  P.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  phydol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16  ;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler.  ibid.,  Bd. 
21  ;  Winternitz.  ibid,\  Giacosa,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26;  Zangenmeister,  ZeiUchr.  f. 
Biologic,  Bd.  83. 

*  See  Vierordt,  Die  Anwendung  des  Spektralnpparates  zu  Photometrie,  etc.  (Tubin- 
gen, 1873).  and  HQfner,  Dii  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cliem., 
B<1.  3  ;  V.  Noorden,  ibid.,  Bd.  4  ;  Otto,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.81  and  36. 
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As  control  the  exlinclion  coefficients  are  determined  in  two  different  regions  of  the 
spectrum.  Hufner  bas  selected  {a)  the  region  between  the  two  absorption  bauds  of 
oxybflemoglobin,  especially  between  the  wave-lengths  654  //  and  565  //,  and  (6)  the 
region  between  the  two  bands,  especially  the  interval  between  the  wavc-lengihs  531.5  ^ 
and  542.5  //.  The  constants  or  the  absorption  ratio  for  these  two  regions  of  the  spec- 
trum are  designated  by  Hufner  by  A  and  A'.  Before  the  determination  the  blood  must 
be  diluted  with  water,  and  if  the  proportion  of  dilution  of  the  blood  be  represented  by 
F,  then  the  concentration  or  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  100  parts  of  the  undiluted 
blood  is 

C  =  100 .  r.  ^  .  JF  and 

(7=100.r.  ^'.  &'. 

The  absorption  ratio  or  the  constants  in  the  two  above-mentioned  regions  of  the 
spectrum  have  been  determined  for  oxy haemoglobin,  haemoglobin,  carbon  monoxide,  as 
follows : 

Oxybflemoglobin Ao  =  0.002070  and  A'o  =  0.001812 

Hemoglobin ^r  =  0.001354  and  A'r  =  0.001778 

Carbon-monoxide  hflemoglobin  Ac  =  0.001383  and  A'c  =  0.001263 

The  quantity  of  each  coloring  matter  may  be  determined  in  a  mixture  of  two  blood- 
coloring  matters  by  this  method,  which  is  of  special  importance  in  the  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  oxybflemoglobin  and  hflemoglobin  present  in  blood  at  the  same  time.  If 
we  represent  by  j^and  A"  the  extinction  coefficients  of  the  mixture  in  the  above-men- 
tioned regions  of  the  spectnim.  by  Ao  and  A'o  and  Ar  and  A*r  the  constants  for  oxyheemo- 
globiii  and  reduced  hflemoglobin,  and  by  Fthe  degree  of  dilution  of  the  blood,  then  the 
percentage  of  oxybflemoglobin  //©  and  of  (reduced)  hflemoglobin  Hr  is 


and 


Tj  iA/\    xr  '^oA  o(EAr  —  E'A'r) 

//o  —  1 W  .  K  .  ,  ^   A    A' 


Among  the  many  apparatas  constructed  for  clinical  pnrposes  for  the 
qnantitatiye  estimation  of  haemoglobin  Fleischl's  hcsmometer^  which  has 
undergone  numerous  modifications,  and  Hexocque's  hwmaioscope  are  to  be 
specially  mentioned.  In  regard  to  these  apparatj  see  v.  Jaksch,  Klinische 
Diagnostik  innerer  Krankheiten,  4.  Auflage  18  and  Jaquet,  Corresp. 
Blatt.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1897. 

Many  other  pigments  are  found  besides  the  often-occurrincr  hjemoglobin  in  the  blood 
of  invertebrates.  In  a  few  nrachnidfle,  Crustacea,  gasteropodse,  and  cepbalopodse  a  body 
analogous  to  hflemoglobin  containing  copper,  hamocyanin,  has  been  found  by  Fredericq. 
By  the  taking  up  of  loosely  bound  oxygen  this  body  is  converted  into  blue  axyliamo- 
cynnin,  and  by  the  escnpe  of  the  oxygen  becomes  colorless  again.  A  coloring  matter 
called  chlorocmorin  by  Lankebteu  is  found  in  certnin  cbfletopodae.  Htfrnerythiin,  so 
called  by  Kkukenberg  but  first  observed  by  Scfiwalbe,  is  a  red  coloring  matter  from 
certain  gepbyrea.  Besides  hsemocyanin  we  find  in  the  blood  of  certain  Crustacea 
the  red  coloring  matter  tetronerythrin  (Halliburton),  which  is  also  widely  spread  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Echinochrom,  so  named  by  Mac  MunnJ  is  a  brown  coloring 
matter  occurring  in  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  a  variety  of  echiuoderms. 

The  quantitative  constitution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  amount 
of  water  varies  in  different  varieties  of  blood  between  570-644  p.  m.,  with 
a  corresponding  amount,  430-356  p.  m.,  of  solids.     The  chief  mass,  about 

>  Fredericq,  Extrait  des  Bulletins  de  TActid.  Roy.  de  Belgique  (2),  Tome  46,  1878  ; 
Lankester,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1868.  p.  114.  and  1870,  p.  119;  Krukenberg, 
see  Vergl.  Physiol.  Studien,  Reihe  1,  Abth.  3.  Heidelberg.  1880  ;  Halliburton,  Journal 
of  Physiol ,  Vol  6 ;  Mac  Munn,  Quart.  Journ.  Microsc.  Science,  1886. 
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f^-f^y   of  the   dried   sabstance  consists   of  haemoglobin  (in  human   and 
mammal  blood). 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Sbylbr  *  and  his  pnpils,  the  red 
corpuscles  contain  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance: 

HsBmoglobin.  Proteid.  Lecithin.  Cholesterin. 

Human  blood 868-943  122-51  7.2-3.5           2.5 

Dog'8         **    865  126                 5.9               8.6 

Goose's       "    627  864                4.6              4.8 

Snake's      "    467  525 

Abderhalden  found  the  following  composition  for  the  blood-corpuscles 
from  the  domestic  animals  investigated  by  him:  Water,  591.9-644.3 
p.  m. ;  solids,  408.1-355.7  p.  m. ;  haBmoglobin,  303.3-331.9  p.  m.;  proteid, 
5.32  (dog)-78.5  p.  m.  (sheep);  cholesterin,  0.388  (hor8e)-3.593  p.  m. 
(sheep);  and  lecithin,  2.296  (dog)-4.855  p.  m. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  varying  proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  to  the 
proteid  in  the  nucleated  and  in  the  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscles.  These 
last  are  much  richer  in  haemoglobin  and  poorer  in  proteid  than  the  others. 

The  amount  of  mineral  bodies  in  various  varieties  of  animals  is  different. 
According  to  Bunge  and  Abdekhaldek  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  pig, 
horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  while  those  from  man,  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
dog,  and  cat  are  relatively  rich  in  soda.  In  the  five  last-mentioned  varieties 
the  amount  of  soda  was  2.135-2.856  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  potash  was 
O.257(dog)-0.744  p.  m.  (sheep).  In  the  horse,  pig,  and  rabbit  the  quantity 
of  potash  was  3.326  (hor8e)-5.229  p.  m.  (rabbit).  Human  blood-corpuscles 
contain,  according  to  Wakach,*  about  five  times  as  much  potash  as  €oda, 
on  an  average  3.99  p.  m.  potash  and  0.75  p.  m.  soda.  Lime  is  claimed  to 
be  absent  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  magnesia  occurs  only  in  small 
amounts,  0.016  (8heep)-0.150  p.  m.  (pig).  The  blood-corpuscles  of  all 
animals  investigated  contain  chlorine,  0.460-1.949  p.  m.  (both  in  horse), 
generally  1  to  2  p.  m.,  and  also  phosphoric  acid.  The  amount  of  inorganic 
phosphoric  acid  shows  great  variation,  0.275  (8heep)-1.916  p.  m.  (horse). 
All  above  figures  are  calculated  on  the  fresh,  moist  blood-corpuscles. 

The  White  Blood-corpnscles  and  the  Blood-plates. 

The  White  Blood-corpnsoles,  also  called  Leucocytes  or  Lymphoid 
Cells,  which  occur  in  the  blood  in  varying  forms  and  sizes,  form  in  a  state 
of  rest  spherical  lumps  of  a  sticky,  highly  refractive  power,  capable  of 
motion,  non-membranous  protoplasm,  which  show  1-4  nuclei  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water  or  acetic  acid.  In  haman  and  mammalian  blood  they  are 
larger  than  the  red  blood-corpuscles.      They  have  also  a  lower  specific 

>  Med.-chem.  IJDtersuch..  8.  390  and  803. 

•  Buuge,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Bioloji^e,  Bd.  13,  and  Abderhalden,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbyslol.  Chem., 
Bdd.  28  and  25  ;  Wanacb,  Maly's  Jubresbcr.,  Bd.  18,  S.  88. 
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gravity  than  the  red  corpuscles,  move  in  the  circulating  blood  nearer  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  and  have  also  a  slower  motion. 

The  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  varies  not  only  in  the  different 
blood-vessels,  but  also  under  different  physiological  conditions.  As  an 
average  we  have  only .  1  white  corpnscle  for  350-500  red  corpuscles. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt*  and  his  pupils,  the 
leucocytes  are  destroyed  in  great  part  on  the  discharge  of  the  blood  before 
and  during  coagulation,  so  that  discharged  blood  is  much  poorer  in  leuco- 
cytes than  the  circulating  blood.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has 
been  denied  by  other  investigators. 

From  a  histological  standpoint  we  generally  discriminate  between  the 
different  kinds  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles;  chemically  considered,  how* 
ever,  there  is  no  known  essential  difference  between  them.  With  regard  to 
their  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  Alex.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils 
distinguish  between  the  leucocytes  which  are  destroyed  by  the  coagulation 
and  those  which  are  not.  The  last  mentioned  give  with  alkalies  or 
common-salt  solutions  a  slimy  mass;  the  first  do  not  show  such  behavior. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  has  daring  life  amoeboid  movements 
which  partly  make  possible  the  wandering  of  the  cells  and  partly  the  taking 
up  of  smaller  grains  or  foreign  bodies  within  the  same.  On  these  grounds 
the  occurrence  of  myosin  in  them  has  been  admitted  even  without  any 
special  proof  thereof.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  to  have  foand  serglobulin  in 
equine-blood  leucocytes  which  had  been  washed  with  ice-cold  water.  There 
are  also  certain  leucocytes,  as  above  stated,  which  yield  a  slimy  mass  when 
treated  with  alkalies  or  NaCl  solutions,  which  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
so-called  hyaline  substance  of  Rovida  found  in  the  pus-cells.  On  digesting 
the  leucocytes  with  water  a  solution  of  a  protein  body  is  obtained  which  can 
be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  leucocytes. 
This  substance,  which  is  undoubtedly  related  to  coagalation,  has  been 
described  under  different  names  (see  Chapter  V),  and  consists,  chiefly  at 
least,  of  nacleohiston. 

lycogen,  as  above  stated  (Chapter  V),  is  found  in  the  leucocytes.  The 
tjcogeu  found  by  Huppert,  Czerny,  Dastre,*  and  others  in  blood  and 
lymph  probably  originated  from  the  leucocytes.  The  constituents  of  the 
leucocytes  are  the  same  as  the  constituents  of  the  cell  as  described  in 
Chapter  V. 

The  blood-plates  (Bizzozero's),  hsematoblasts  (Hayem),-  whose  natnre 
and  physiological  importance  have  been  much  questioned,  are  pale,  color- 
less, gummy  disks,  round  or  more  oval  in  shape  and  generally  with  a 

»  PflOger'8  Archiv,  Bd.  11. 

"  Huppert,  Cenlralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.   6,  S.   394;   Czemy,   Arch.Tf.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  31 ;  Dastre,  Couipt.  reud.,  Tome  120.  and  Arch  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  7. 
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diameter  two  or  three  times  smaller  than  the  red  blood-corpascles.  The 
blood-plates  separate  ino  two  sabstaoces  by  the  action  of  diiferent  reagents, 
namely,  one  which  is  iiomogeneoas  and  non-refractive,  while  the  other  is 
highly  refractive  and  granalar..  Blood-plates  readily  stick  together  and 
Attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies. 

According  to  the  important  researches  of  Kossel  and  Lilienfeld  the 
blood-plates  consist  of  a  chemical  combination  between  proteid  and  naclein, 
and  hence  they  are  also  called  nuclein-plates  by  Lilienfeld.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  blood-plates  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the  coagala- 
tion  of  blood,  and  according  to  Lilienfeld  the  fibrin  coagalation  is  indeed 
a  function  of  the  cell  naclens.  The  importance  of  these  formations  to 
blood  coagulation  will  be  referred  to  later. 


III.  The  Blood  as  a  Mixture  of  Plasma  and  Blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  blood  in  itself  is  a  thick,  sticky,  lighter  or  darker  red  opaque  liquid 
having  a  salty  taste  and  a  faint  odor  differing  in  different  kinds  of  animals. 
On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  blood  the  odor  is  more  pronounced. 
In  adult  human  beings  the  specific  gravity  ranges  between  1.045  and  1.075. 
It  has  an  average  of  1.058  for  grown  men  and  a  little  less  for  women. 
According  to  Schbrbenziss  *  the  foetal  blood  has  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  the  blood  of  grown  persons.  Lloyd  Jones  found  that  the  specific 
gravity  is  highest  at  birth  and  lowest  in  children  when  about  two  years  old 
and  in  pregnant  women.  The  determinations  of  Lloyd  Jones,  Hammer- 
SCHLAO,*  and  others  show  that  the  variation  of  the  specific  gravity, 
dependent  upon  age  and  sex,  corresponds  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
haemoglobin. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  done  by 
means  of  the  pyknometer.  For  clinical  purposes  where  only  small  amounts 
are  available  it  is  best  to  proceed  with  the  method  as  suggested  by 
Hammerschlag.'  Prepare  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzol  of  about 
1.050  sp.  gr.  and  add  a  drop  of  the  blood  to  this  mixture.  If  the  drop 
rises  to  the  surface  then  add  benzol,  and  if  it  sinks  add  chloroform.  Con- 
tinue this  until  the  drop  of  blood  suspends  itself  midway  and  then  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  an  areometer.     This  method 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  blood-plates,  sec  Lilienfeld,  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
Archiv.  1892,  and  '  Leiikocyten  und  Blutgerinnung,"  Verhandl.  d.  pbysiol.  Gesellacb. 
zu  Berlin.  1892;  and  also  Moseu,  Du  Bois-Reymoud's  Arch.,  1893. 

'  Lloyd  Jones,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8 ;  Hammerschlag,  Wien.  kiln.  Wochen- 
schrift,  1890,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  ined.,  Bd.  20. 

M.  c. 
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is  not  sfcrictly  accurate  and  must  be  performed  quickly.     In  regard  to  the 
necessary  details  we  refer  to  Zuntz.* 

Tiie  reaction  of  the  blood  is  alkaline.  The  quantity  of  alkali,  calculated 
as  Na,CO„  in  fresh,  non-defibrinated  blood  from  the  dog,  horse,  and  mau 
is,  according  to  Loewy,  4.93,  4.43,  and  5.95  p.  m.  respectiyely.  According 
to  Strauss,  the  average  for  normal  human  blood  may  be  calculated  as 
about  4.43  p.  m.  Na,CO,.  Below  3.3  p.  m.  and  above  5.3  p.  m.  are, 
according  to  him,  to  be  considered  as  pathological,  v.  Jaksch  found  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  man  to  vary  between  3.38  and  3.90  p.  m.  The 
alkaline  reaction  diminishes  outside  of  the  body,  and  indeed  the  more 
quickly  the  greater  the  original  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  This  depends  on 
the  formation  of  acid  in  the  blood,  in  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  seem 
to  take  part  in  some  way  or  another.  After  excessive  muscular  activity  the 
alkalinity  is  diminished  on  account  of  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  muscles 
(Peiper,  Cohnstein),  and  it  is  also  decreased  after  the  continuous  use  of 
acids  (Lassar,  Freudberg').  We  have  numerous  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in  disease,  but  as  we  have  at  present  no  trust- 
worthy method  for  estimating  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  these  investiga- 
tions, as  also  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  physiological  alkalinity,  require 
further  substantiation.'  Spiro  and  Pemsel*  have  suggested  a  method  of 
determining  the  native  alkalinity  of  the  blood  which  consists  in  treating  the 
blood  with  ether-water  (water  saturated  with  ether),  next  precipitating  all 
the  protein  substances  by  neutral  ammonium  sulphate,  and  then  titrating 

the  filtrate  with  r^  acid,  using  the  indicator  (lacmoid  and  malachite  green) 

in  the  manner  suggested  by  Forster. 

The  alkali  of  the  blood  exists  in  part  as  alkaline  salts,  carbonate  and 
phosphate,  and  part  in  combination  with  proteid  or  haemoglobin.  The  first 
are  often  spoken  of  as  readily  diffusible  alkalies,  while  the  others  are  not,  or 
are  only  diffusible  with  difficulty  (see  page  135).  The  readily  as  well  as 
the  difficultly  diffusible  alkali  is  divided  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and 
plasma,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  seem  to  be  richer  in  difficultly  diffusible 
alkali  than  the  plasma  or  serum.     This  division  may  be  changed  by  the 

»  Pflager's  Arch.,  Bd.  66. 

•  Loewy,  PflQger*8  Arch..  Bd.  58,  which  also  contains  the  references  to  the  literature: 
H.  Strauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  30  ;  v.  Jaksch,  ibid.,  Bd.  13 ;  Peiper,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  Bd.  116;  Cohnsteiu,  ibid,,  Bd.  130,  which  also  cites  the  works  of  Minkowski, 
Zuntz,  and  Geppert ;  Freudberg,  ibid.,  Bd.  125. 

'  In  regard  to  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  see,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  v.  Jakbch,  Klin.  Diaguostik;  v.  Limbeck,  Wien.  med.  Blfttter,  Bd. 
18 ;  Wright,  The  Lancet,  1897 ;  Biernacki,  Beitrftge  zur  Pneumatologie,  etc.,  Zeitschr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  Bdd.  81  and  82  ;  Hamburger,  Eiue  Methodc  zur  Trenuung,  etc.,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond's  Arch.,  1898. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  26. 
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influence  of  ev^en  yerj  small  amounts  of  acid,  also  carbon  dioxide,  and  also, 
as  shown  by  Zuntz,  Loewy  and  Zuntz,  Hamburger,  Limbeck  and 
GuRBER,'  by  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas.  The  blood- 
corpuscles  give  up  a  part  of  the  alkali  united  with  proteid  to  the  serum  by 
the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  hence  the  serum  becomes  more  alkaline.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  osmotic  tension  in  the  blood-corpuscles  and  in  the  serum 
is  hereby  destroyed;  the  blood-corpuscles  swell  up  because  they  take  up 
water  from  the  serum  and  this  then  becomes  more  concentrated  and  richer 
in  alkali,  proteid,  and  sugar.  Under  the  influence  of  oxygen  tlie  corpuscles 
fcake  their  original  form  again  and  the  above  changes  are  restored.  The 
blood-corpuscles  for  this  reason  are  less  biconcave  with  a  small  diameter  in 
venous  than  in  arterial  blood  (Hamburger). 

The  volume  of  the  blood-corpuscles  changes  also  with  the  composition 
of  the  medium  surrounding  them.  The  volume  remains  unchanged  only 
in  those  indifferent  solutions  which  have  the  same  osmotic  tension,  such  as 
the  plasma  or  serum.  Such  solutions  are  called  isotonic.  In  less  concen- 
trated solutions,  so-called  hypisotonic  solutions,  the  blood-corpuscles  swell 
np,  taking  up  water  at  the  same  time,  until  the  osmotic  equilibrium  has 
been  established  again  and  the  volume  becomes  greater.  In  solution  of 
greater  concentration,  hyperisotonic  solutions,  they  give  up  water  and  their 
volume  becomes  smaller.  A  NaCl  solution  of  about  9  p.  m.  seems  to  be 
isotonic  with  most  of  the  varieties  of  blood  investigated,  namely,  human, 
ox,  and  horse  blood,  but  even  in  such  solutions  an  exchange  may  take  place 
between  the  constituents  of  the  blood -corpuscles  and  the  solution  (Hedin  '). 
Hamburger  '  has  shown  by  continued  investigations  on  the  action  of  salt 
solutions  on  the  Yolume  of  animal  cells  that  not  only  are  the  red  corpuscles 
shrunk  up  by  a  hyperisotonic  solution,  and  swell  up  by  a  hypisotonic  solution, 
but  also  the  white  corpuscles  and  frog  spermatozoa.  The  extent  of  this  swell- 
ing and  shrinkage  is  much  smaller  than  if  the  cell  was  a  homogeneous  mass, 
which  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  cell  must  consist  of  two  substances 
which  are  different  in  their  property  of  attracting  water.  He  has  also  tried 
to  determine  the  percentage  relationship  between  the  two  cell  constituents 
(stroma  and  intercellular  fluid)  by  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  cells  under  the  influence  of  NaCl  solutions  of 


'  ZuQtz  iu  Hermaon's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  4,  Abtli.  2;  Loewy  and  Zuntz, 
PflQger'8  Arch..  Bd.  58;  Hamburger,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894  and  181)8,  and 
Zeiticbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  28  and  35 ;  v.  Limbeck,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharra.,  Bd. 
35;  GtirDer,  Sitzungsber.  d.  phys.  med.  Gesellsch.  zu  WUrzburg,  1895. 

*  Iu  regard  to  the  study  of  isotonism  see  Hamburger,  cited  above  and  Yirchow's 
Arch..  Bdd.  140  and  141  ;  Hedin.  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  and  PflQger's  Arch., 
Bd.  60 ;  Eykman,  ibid,,  Bdd.  60  a.  68 ;  Koeppe,  ibid.,  Bd.  65,  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
Arch..  1895. 

>  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Physiol.  Ablh.,  1898,  S.  817. 
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different  concentration  or  of  sernm  with  different  dilations.  He  fouud  the 
Tolame  of  stroma  for  the  red  as  well  as  the  white  corpnscles  of  the  horse 
was  53-56.1^.  The  yolame  of  stroma  for  the  red  corpuscles  in  rabbits  was 
48.7-515^,  in  hens  52.4-57.7^,  and  in  frogs  72-76.45^. 

The  qaestion  as  to  the  permeability  of  the  blood-corpuscles  stands  in 
close  connection  to  the  aboye,  in  other  words,  its  admissibility  for  different 
bodies.  We  have  the  inyestigatiotis  of  Hamburger,  Gruns,  Eyeman, 
and  especially  Hedik  '  on  this  subject.  Hedin's  inyestigations  haye  shown 
that  under  certain  conditions  certain  bodies,  such  as  sugars  and  mannite, 
when  added  to  defibrinated  blood  do  not  penetrate  into  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  Others,  such  as  the  neutral  salts  of  the  free  alkalies,  remain 
chiefly  in  the  plasma  and  only  enter  slightly  into  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Again  others,  such  as  ammonium  chloride  and  bromide,  antipyrin,  mon- 
atomic  alcohols,  diyide  themselyes  nearly  equally  between  the  corpuscles  and 
the  plasma,  while  others  again,  such  as  ethyl  ether,  are  taken  up  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  the  corpuscles  than  by  an  equal  yolume  of  plasma. 

The  color  of  the  blood  is  red — ^light  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  and 
dark  bluish  red  in  the  veins.  Blood  free  from  oxygen  is  dichroitic,  dark 
red  by  reflected  light,  and  green  by  transmitted  light.  The  blood-coloring 
matters  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  For  this  reason  blood  is  opaque  in 
thin  layers  and  acts  as  a  ^' deck-farbe."  If  the  haemoglobin  is  removed 
from  the  stroma  and  dissolved  by  the  blood-liquid  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  means  (see  page  137).  the  blood  becomes  transparent  and  acts 
then  like  a  '^  lake  color."  Less  light  is  now  reflected  from  its  interior,  and 
this  laky  blood  is  therefore  darker  in  thicker  layers.  On  the  addition  of 
salt  solutions  to  the  blood-corpuscles  they  shrink  and  more  light  is  reflected 
and  the  color  appears  lighter.  A  great  abundance  of  red  corpuscles  makes 
the  blood  darker,  while  by  diluting  with  serum  or  by  a  greater  abundance 
of  white  corpuscles  the  blood  becomes  lighter  in  appearance.  The  different 
colors  of  arterial  and  of  venous  blood  depend  on  the  varying  quantity  of 
gas  contained  in  these  two  varieties  of  blood  or,  better,  on  the  different 
amounts  of  oxyhsemoglobin  and  haemoglobin  they  contain. 

The  most  striking  property  of  blood  consists  in  its  coagnlating  within  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  but  as  a  rule  very  shortly  after  leaving  the  vein. 
Different  kinds  of  blood  coagulate  with  varying  rapidity;  in  human  blood 
the  first  marked  sign  of  coagulation  is  seen  in  2-3  minutes,  and  within 
7-8  minutes  the  blood  is  thoronghly  converted  into  a  gelafinoas  mass. 
If  the  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  slowly,  the  red  corpuscles  haye  time  to 
settle  more  or  less  before  the  coagulation,  and  the  blood-clot  then  shows  an 
upper,  yellowish-gray  or  reddish-gray  layer  consisting  of  fibrin  enelosinp^ 

*  Hedin,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  68,  which  contaios  the  works  of  llie  older  investigalors 
and  Bd.  70. 
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chiefly  colorless  corpascles.  This  layer  has  beea  called  crusta  inflammatoria 
or  phlogisticay  because  it  has  been  especially  observed  In  inflammatory 
processes,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  characteristics  of  them.  This 
crusta  or  **  buffy  coai^^  is  not  characteristic  of  any  special  disease,  and  it 
occurs  chiefly  when  the  blood  coagulates  slowly  or  when  the  blood-corpuscles 
settle  more  quickly  than  usual.  A  buffy  coat  is  often  obserred  in  the  slow- 
coagulating  equine  blood.  The  blood  from  the  capillaries  is  not  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  coagulating. 

Coagulation  is  retarded  by  cooling,  by  diminishing  the  oxygen  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the  reason  that  venous 
blood  and  to  a  much  higher  degree  blood  after  asphyxiation  coagulates  more 
dow^  than  arterial  blood.  The  coagulation  may  be  retarded  or  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  acids,  alkalies,  or  ammonia,  even  in  small  quantities ;  by 
concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkali  salts  and  alkaline  earths,  alkali 
oxalates  and  fluorides;  also  by  egg-albumin,  solutions  of  sugar  or  gum, 
glycerin,  or  much  water;  also  by  receiving  the  blood  in  oil.  Coagulation 
may  be  prevented  by  the  injection  of  an  albumose  solution  or  by  an  infusion 
of  the  leech  into  the  circulating  blood,  but  this  infusion  also  acts  in  the 
same  way  on  blood  just  drawn.  Coagulation  is  also  hindered  by  snake-poison 
and  toxalbumins  (see  pages  124  and  166).  The  coagulation  may  be  facili- 
tated by  raising  the  temperature;  by  contact  with  foreign  bodies,  to  which 
the  blood  adheres;  by  stirring  or  beating  it;  by  admission  of  air;  by  dilut- 
ing with  very  small  amounts  of  water;  by  the  addition  of  platinum-black  or 
finely  powdered  carbon;  by  the  addition  of  laky  blood,  which  does  not  act 
by  the  presence  of  dissolved  blood-coloring  matters,  but  by  the  stromata  of 
the  blood-corpuscles,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  the  leucocytes  from  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  a  watery  saline  extract  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
testicles,  or  thymus.  Tbe  active  constituent  of  such  a  watery  extract  is  the 
nncleoproteid  called  tissvs  fibrinogen  or  nucleohistoii. 

An  important  question  to  answer  is  why  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the 
circulation,  while  it  quickly  coagulates  when  it  leaves  the  circulation. 

The  reason  why  blood  coagulates  on  leaving  the  body  is  therefore  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  living  and  entire  blood- 
vessels exert  upon  it.  These  views  are  derived  from  the  observations  of 
many  investigators.  From  the  observations  of  Hewson,  Lister,  and 
Pbedericq  it  is  known  that  when  a  vein  full  of  blood  is  ligatured  at  the 
two  ends  and  removed  from  tbe  body,  the  blood  may  remain  fluid  for  a  long 
time.     BbOcke  *  allowed  the  heart  removed  from  a  tortoise  to  beat  at  0*^  C, 

'  Hewson's  works,  edited  by  Gulliver,  Londou,  1876.  Cited  from  Gamgee,  Text- 
book of  PhyrioL  Cbem.,  Vol.  1,  1880.  Lister,  cited  from  Gamgee,  ibid.;  Fredericq. 
"Recherches  sur  la  constitution  du  plasma  sanguin,"Gand,  1878;  BrlYcko,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  Bd.  12. 
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and  foand  that  the  blood  remained  nncoagalated  for  some  days.  The  blood 
from  another  heart  quickly  coagulated  when  collected  over  mercury.  In  a 
dead  heart,  as  also  in  a  dead  blood-vessel,  the  blood  soon  coagulates,  and 
also  when  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  changed  by  pathological  processes. 

What  then  is  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  vessels  exert  on  the 
liquidity  of  the  circulating  blood?  Frbund  has  found  that  the  blood 
remains  fluid  when  collected  by  means  of  a  greased  canula  under  oil  or  in  a 
vessel  smeared  with  vaseline.  If  the  blood  collected  in  a  greased  vessel  be 
beaten  with  a  glass  rod  previously  oiled,  it  does  not  coagulate,  but  it 
quickly  coagulates  on  beating  it  with  an  unoiled  glass  rod  or  when  it  is 
poured  into  a  vessel  not  greased.  The  non-coagulability  of  blood  collected 
under  oil  has  been  confirmed  later  by  Hatcraft  and  Carlier.  Freund 
found  on  further  investigating  that  the  evaporation  of  the  upper  layers  of 
blood  or  their  contamination  with  small  quantities  pf  dust  causes  a  coagula- 
tion even  in  a  vessel  treated  with  vaseline.  According  to  Freund,'  it  is  this 
adhesion  between  the  blood  or  between  its  form-elements  and  a  foreign 
substance — and  the  diseased  walls  of  the  vessel  also  act  as  such — that  gives 
the  impulse  towards  coagulation,  while  the  lack  of  adhesion  prevents  the 
blood  from  coagulating.  This  adhesion  of  the  form-elements  of  the  blood 
to  certain  foreign  substances  seems  to  induce  changes  which  apparently 
stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  views  in  regard  to  these  changes  are  very  contradictory.  According 
to  Alex.  Schmidt  *  and  the  Dorpat  school,  an  abundant  destruction  of 
the  leucocytes  takes  place  in  coagulation,  and  important  constituents  for  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin  pass  into  the  plasma.  According  to  other  experi- 
menters the  essential  is  not  a  destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  but  an  elimina- 
tion of  constituents  from  the  cells  into  the  plasma.  This  process  is  called 
plasmoschtsis  by  Lowit.*  The  question  whether  the  cell-body  (Giesbach) 
or  the  nucleus  (Lilienfeld  *)  takes  part  in  this  process  remains  for  the 
present  undecided.  According  to  Bizzozoro  and  others,  the  leucocytes  are 
not  the  starting-point  in  the  fibrin  formation,  but  rather  the  blood-plates. 

»  Freund,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,1886;  Haycraft  and  Carlier,  Jouru.  of  Anat.  and 
Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

•  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  11.  The  works  of  Alex.  Schmidt  are  found  in  Arch.  f.  Anat. 
und  Physiol..  1861,  1862;  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  6,  9,  11,  18.  See  especially  Alex. 
Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehrc  (Leipzig,  1892),  which  also  gives  the  work  of  his  pupils,  and 
Weitere  Beitrttge  zur  Blutlehre,  1895. 

"  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bdd.  89  and  90,  and  Prager  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889.  Re- 
ferred to  in  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  28,  8.  265. 

*  Giesbach.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  50.  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch..  1892; 
Lllienfeld,  Ueber  Leukocyten  und  Blutgerinnung,  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch. 
zu  Berlin,  No.  11,  1892  ;  Ueber  den  flOssigen  Zustand  des  Blutes,  etc.,  tWtf.,  No.  16, 
1892  ;  and  Weitere  Beitrftge  zur  Eenntnisse  der  Blutgerinnung,  ibid,,  July,  1888.  Zeit- 
8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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Althongh  the  yiews  on  this  point  are  strongly  divergent,  still  all  investiga- 
tors seem  to  be  united  that  some  constitaents  of  the  form-elements  take 
part  in  the  coagalation  of  the  blood. 

WooLDRiDOE '  lakes  a  very  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  this  question,  namely,  he 
considers  the  form-elements  as  only  of  secondary  importance  in  coagulation.  As  found 
by  him,  a  peptone- plasma,  which  has  been  freed  from  all  form-constituents  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force,  yields  abundant  fibrin  when  it  is  not  separated  from  a  substance 
which  precipitates  on  cooling.  This  substance,  which  Wooldbidgb  has  called  A-fibrin> 
ogen,  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be  a  nucleoproteid,  which,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous view  of  several  investigators,  originates  from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood,  either 
the  blood-plates  or  the  leucocytes,  and  the  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  form-elements  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  not  really  contrary  to 
Wooldridge'b  experiments. 

The  views  are  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  those  bodies  which  are 
eliminated  from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood  before  and  daring  coagala* 
tion. 

According  to  Alex.  Schmidt  the  leucocytes,  like  all  cells,  contain  two 
chief  groups  of  constituents,  one  of  which  accelerates  coagulation,  while  the 
other  retards  or  hinders  it.  The  first  may  be  extracted  from  the  cells  by 
alcohol,  while  the  other  cannot  be  extracted.  Blood-plasma  contains  only 
traces  of  thrombin,  according  to  Schmidt,  but  does  contain  its  antecedent, 
prothrombin.  The  bodies  which  accelerate  coagulation  are  neither  thrombin 
nor  prothrombin,  but  they  act  in  this  wise  in  that  they  split  off  thrombin 
from  the  prothrombin.  On  this  account  they  are  called  zymoplastic 
substances  by  Alex.  Schmidt.  The  nature  of  these  bodies  is  unknown, 
and  according  to  Lilienfeld  KH,P0^  is  found  amongst  them,  and 
Schmidt  has  given  no  notice  of  their  behavior  to  the  lime  salts,  which  have 
been  found  to  have  zymoplastic  activity  by  other  investigators. 

The  constituents  of  the  cells  which  hinder  coagulation  and  which  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol-ether  are  compound  proteids  and  have  been  called 
cyioglohin  and  preglohulin  by  Schmidt.  The  retarding  action  of  these 
bodies  may  be  suppressed  by  the  addition  of  zymoplastic  substances,  and 
the  yield  of  fibrin  on  coagulation  in  this  case  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
absence  of  the  compound  proteid-retarding  coagulation.  This  last  supplies 
the  material  from  which  the  fibrin  is  produced.  The  process  is,  according 
to  ScHjnDT,  as  follows:  The  preglohulin  first  splits,  yielding  serglobulin, 
then  from  this  the  fibrinogen  is  derived  and  from  this  latter  the  fibrin 
is  produced.  The  object  of  the  thrombin  is  twofold.  The  thrombin  first 
splits  the  fibrinogen  from  the  paraglobulin  and  then  converts  the  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin.  The  assumption  that  fibrinogen  can  be  split  from  paraglobulin 
has  not  sufficient  foundation  and  is  even  improbable. 

According  to  Schmidt  the  retarding  action  of  the  cells  is  prominent 
during  life,  while  the  accelerating  action  is  especially  pronounced  outside 
of  the  body  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  foreign  bodies.    The  parenchymous 

»  Die  Qerinnung  des  Blutes  (published  by  M.  v.  Prey,  Leipzig.  1891). 
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massee  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  through  which  the  blood  flows  in  the 
capillaries,  are  those  cell-masses  which  serve  to  keep  the  blood  fluid  daring 
life. 

LiUEKFELD  has  given  further  proofs  as  to  the  occurrence  in  the  form- 
elements  of  the  blood  of  bodies  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  coagulation. 
According  to  this  author  the  nature  of  these  bodies  is  very  markedly 
different  from  Schmidt's  idea.  While,  according  to  Schmidt,  the  coagu- 
lation-accelerators are  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  compound  proteids 
exhausted  with  alcohol  only  act  retardingly  on  coagulation,  Liliekfeld 
states  that  the  substance  which  acts  acceleratingly  and  retardingly  on 
coagulation  consists  of  a  nucleoproteid,  namely,  nucleohiston.  !N^ucleohiston 
readily  splits  into  leaconuclein  and  histon,  the  first  of  which  acts  as  a 
coagulation-excitant,  while  the  other,  introduced  into  the  blood-vascular 
system,  either  intravascular  or  extravascular,  robs  the  blood  of  its  property 
of  coagulating.  Introduced  into  the  circulatory  system  the  nucleohiston 
splits  into  its  two  components.  It  therefore  causes  extensive  coagulation 
on  one  side  and  makes  the  remainder  of  the  blood  uncoagnlable  on  the 
other.  Lilienfeld's  theory  differs  from  that  of  Alex.  Schmidt  and  most 
other  investigators  in  that  the  fibrin  ferment  is  not  considered  as  a 
precursor,  but  as  a  product,  of  the  coagulation.  The  true  cause  of  coagula- 
tion is  the  leuconucleins,  according  to  Lilienfeld.  The  investigations  of 
LiLiENFELD  are  not  suflSciently  conclusive  for  such  a  view. 

Brucee  showed  long  ago  that  fibrin  left  an  ash  containing  calcium 
phosphate.  The  fact  that  calcium  salts  may  facilitate  or  even  cause  a 
coagulation  in  liquids  poor  in  ferment  has  been  known  for  several  years 
through  the  researches  of  Hammarsten,  Green,  Ringer,  and  Sainsbury. 
The  necessity  of  the  lime  salts  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasma  was 
first  shown  positively  by  the  important  investigations  of  Arthus  and 
Pag^s.*  We  are  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  salts 
act. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  of  Arthus  and  Pages  the 
soluble  lime  salts  precipitable  by  oxalate  are  necessary  requisites  for  the 
fermentive  transformation  of  fibrinogen  because  thrombin  remains  inactive 
in  the  absence  of  soluble  lime  salts.  This  view  is  untenable,  as  shown  by 
the  researches  of  Alex.  Schmidt,  Pekelharing,  and  Hammarsten.' 
Thrombin  acts  as  well  in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  precipitable  lime 
salts. 


>  Hammarsten,  Nova  Acta  reg.  Soc.  Sclent.  Upsal  (8),  Bd.  10,  1879 ;  Green,  Journ. 
of  Phjrsiol.,  Vol.  8;  Ringer  and  Saiusbury,  ibid..  Vols.  11  and  12  ;  Arthus  et  Pag^s  and 
Arthus.  see  foot-note,  p.  124;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

'  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  where  the  other  investigators  are 
cited. 
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Lilienfeld's  theory  that  the  leuconuclein  splits  off  a  protein  substance, 
thrombosing  from  the  fibrinogen,  and  this  thrombosin  forms  an  insoluble 
combination,  thrombosin  lime  (fibrin),  which  separates  with  the  lime 
present,  is  incorrect  according  to  Hammarsten,  Schafee,  and  Cramer.* 
Lilibnfeld's  thrombosin  is  nothing  but  fibrinogen  which  is  precipitated 
by  a  lime  salt  from  a  salt-poor  or  salt-free  solution. 

According  to  Pekelharing'  thrombin  is  the  lime  combination  of 
prothrombin,  and  the  process  of  coagulation  consists,  according  to  him,  in 
the  thrombin  transferring  the  lime  to  the  fibrinogen,  which  is  hereby  con- 
yerted  into  an  insoluble  lime  combination,  fibrin.  The  thrombin  is  hereby 
reconverted  into  prothrombin,  which  again  takes  up  lime  to  be  transformed 
into  thrombin,  which  gives  up  its  lime  to  a  new  portion  of  fibrinogen,  con- 
verting it  into  fibrin ;  and  so  on.  Among  the  objections  to  this  theory  we 
can  mention,  among  others,  the  fact  that  fibrin  has  been  obtained  not 
absolutely  free  from  lime,  but  still  so  poor  in  lime  (unpublished  investiga- 
tions of  the  author)  that  if  the  lime,  belongs  to  the  fibrin  molecule  it  must 
be  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  haemoglobin  molecule,  which  is  not 
probable.  These  as  well  as  many  other  observations  decide  that  the  lime 
is  carried  down  by  the  fibrinogen  only  as  a  contamination. 

If,  as  it  seems,  the  lime  is  not  of  importance  in  the  transformation  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin  in  the  presence  of  thrombin,  still  this  does  not  con- 
tradict the  above-mentioned  observations  of  Arthus  and  Pag^s  that  the 
lime  salts  are  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasmas.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  lime  salts,  as  admitted  by  Pekelharing,  are  a  necessary 
requisite  for  the  transformation  of  prothrombin  into  thrombin. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  prothrombin  exists  in  the  plasma  of  the 
circulating  blood  or  whether  it  is  a  body  eliminated  from  the  form-elements 
before  coagulation.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  that  the  circulating  plasma 
contains  prothrombin,  but  Pekelharing  disclaims  this.  Blood-plasma 
obtained  by  means  of  leech  infusion  does  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of 
lime  salts,  but  does  on  the  addition  of  a  prothrombin  solution.  The  form- 
elements,  especially  the  blood-plates,  are  particularly  well  preserved  by  such 
plasma;  and  according  to  Peeelharing  it  is  probable  that  the  circulating 
plasma  does  not  contain  any  mentionable  amounts  of  prothrombin,  and  that 
{his  body  emerges  from  the  form-elements,  perhaps  the  blood-plates,  before 
coagulation.  The  difference  between  the  views  of  Schmidt  and  Pekel- 
haring  oh  this  point  is  as  follows:  According  to  Schmidt  it  is  the  zymo- 
plastic  substances  which  pass  from  the  form-elements  into  the  plasma  and 
transform  the  prothrombin   existing  preformed   therein.      Pekelharing 

1  Hammarsten,  I.e.;  Schafer,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17;  Cramer,  Zeilsclir.  f. 
pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

•  See  foot-note  4,  page  127,  and  especially  Virchow's  Festschrift,  Bd.  1,  1891. 
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claims  that  it  is  the  prothrombin  which  passes  from  the  form-elements  into 
the  plasma  and  is  conyerted  into  thrombin  by  the  lime  salts  of  the  plasma. 

Id  opposition  to  the  view  of  Alex.  Schmidt,  who  considers  the  fibrin  coagnlation  as 
an  enzymotic  process,  Wooldridge*  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fibrin  ferment  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  coagulation,  but  is  a  product  of  the  chemical  processes  taking  place  dur- 
ing coagulation.  WooLDRiDGB  claims,  on  the  contrary,  that  lecithin  and  protein  sub- 
stances containing  lecithin  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  coagulation,  and  the 
essential  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  an  exchange  action  between  two  fibrinogen  sub- 
stances, a-fibrinogen  and  /9-fibHnogen.  An  exchange  of  lecithin  from  ^fibrinogen  to 
/^-fibrinogen  takes  place,  and  the  form-elements  are  only  of  minor  importance  for  the 
entire  process.  HALLrauRTON '  lias  presented  weighty  arguments  against  this  theory, 
which  are  not  sufilciently  founded  by  Wooldridge^b  oberyations. 

Intravascular  coagulation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt  and 
his  students,  as  also  by  Wooldridge,  Wright/  and  others,  that  an  intra- 
vascnlar  coagnlation  may  be  brought  about  by  the  intravenous  injection 
into  the  circulating  blood  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  thr  >mbin  solution,  as  also 
by  the  injection  of  leucocytes  or  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure  nucleohiston). 
Intravascular  coagulation  may  be  brought  about  also  under  other  conditions, 
such  as  after  the  injection  of  snake-poison  (Martin")  or  certain  of  the 
proteid-like  colloid  substances,  synthetically  prepared  according  to 
Grimaux's  method  (Halliburton  and  Pickering*).  In  rabbits  this 
coagulation  may  extend  through  the  entire  vascular  system,  while  in  dogs 
it  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  portal  system.  The  blood  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  vascular  system  has  generally  a  decreased  coagulability.  If  too 
little  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  be  injected,  then  we  observe  only  a 
marked  retarding  tendency  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. '  According  to 
Wooldridge  we  can  generally  maintain  that  after  a  short  stage  of  accel- 
erated coagulability,  which  may  lead  to  a  total  or  partial  intravascular 
coagnlation,  a  second  stage  of  a  diminished  or  even  arrested  coagulability  of 
the  blood  follows.  The  first  stage  is  designated  (Wooldridge)  as  the 
positive  and  the  other  as  the  negative  phase  of  coagnlation.  These  state- 
ments have  been  confirmed  by  several  investigators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  positive  phase  is  brought  about  by  an  abun- 
dant introduction  of  thrombin,  or  by  a  rapid  and  abundant  formation  of  the 
same.  According  to  Alex.  Schmidt,  the  zymoplastic  substances  soluble  in 
alcohol  are  active  in  these  processes,  while  according  to  the  investigations 
of  LiLiENFELD  this  action  is  caused  more  likely  by  the  leuconucleins  split 
off  from  the  nucleohiston.  According  to  Wooldridge,  his  tissue  fibrinogen 
does  not  produce  any  intravascular  coagulation  if  it  is  freed  from  contami- 

»  Wooldridge,  1.  c;  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  9. 

'  A  Study  of  the  Intravascular  Coagulation,  etc..  Proceed,  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad. 
(8),  Vol.  2.  See  also  Wright,  Lecture  on  Tissue  or  Cell  Fibrinogen.  The  Lancet,  1892  ; 
and  Wooldridge's  Method  of  Producing  Immunity,  etc.,  Brit  Med.  Journal,  Sept.,  1891. 

»  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  18. 
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nafcing  bodies  by  means  of  alcohol.  This  corresponds  with  the  statements 
of  Alex.  Schmidt,  but  still  farther  investigations  are  necessary. 

The  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  negative  phase  has  been 
attempted  in  different  ways.  Liliexfeld  seeks  the  reason  in  a  cleavage  of 
histou,  which  has  a  retarding  action,  from  the  nucleohiston.  The  retarding 
action  of  histon  has  been  shown,  but  not  its  cleavage  from  nucleohiston  in 
this  process.  According  to  Wright  and  Pekelharing,  the  retarding 
Bubstances  are  albumoses,  which  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
injected  nucleoproteids.  In  opposition  to  this  view  we  have  the  fact  that 
other  investigators,  as  Halliburton  and  Brodie,'  have  been  unable  to 
detect  any  albumose  in  the  blood  or  urine  under  these  conditions.  The 
retarding  action  of  the  poisonous  substance  of  snake-blood,  which  is  not  a 
nucleoproteid,  as  well  as  the  action  of  albumoses,  speaks  against  the  assump- 
tion as  to  a  retarding  decomposition  product  of  the  injected  nucleoproteid. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  researches  on  the  action  of  albumoses  by 
different  investigators,  such  as  6rosjean,  Ledoux,*  Contejean,  Dastre, 
Floresco,  Athanasiu,  Carvallo,  Gley,  Pachon,  Delezenne,*  Spiro, 
and  Ellinger/  The  chief  resalt  derived  from  all  these  investigations 
seems  to  be  that  after  the  injection  of  albumoses  a  special  substance  (at 
least  chiefly)  is  formed  in  the  liver.  This  sabstance  has  a  retarding  action 
on  coagulation,  hence  the  albumoses  are  not  directly  active.  If  the  blood 
has  its  coagulability  returned  some  time  after  an  injection  of  albumose 
solution,  its  coagulation  is  not  prevented  by  another  injection  of  albumoses. 
The  animal  has  become  immune  against  an  albumose  injection,  a  condition 
which  has  been  explained  in  differeut  ways  (see  Spiro  and  Ellinger). 

Wright  gives  as  reason  why  the  intravascular  coagulation  of  the  blood 
of  a  dog  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  portal  system  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains larger  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  An  increased  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  blood  favors  the  appearance  of  the  positive  phase,  and  an 
intravascular  coagulation,  extending  over  the  entire  vascular  system,  may 
be  produced  in  dogs  that  have  been  asphyxiated  by  clamping  the  trachea,  by 
injecting  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure  nucleohiston).  Delezenne  '  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  by  continued  investigation  that  the  bodies  retarding 
coagulation  cause  a  hypoleucocytosis,  chiefly  by  their  destructive  action  on 
the  leucocytes.     The  action  of  the  liver  consists  in  that  this  organ  produces 

^  Wright,  1.  c;  LilieDfeld,  1.  c;  Pekelliaring,  1.  c;  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  Journ. 
of  Physiol..  Vol.  17. 

•  Grossjean,  Travaur  du  laboratoire  de  L.  Fredericq,  4.    Liege,  1892.    Ledoux,  ibid,, 
5,  1896. 

•  The  works  of  the  above-mentioned  French  investigators  can  be  found  In  Compt. 
rend,  see*  biol..  Tomes  46,  47,  and  48,  and  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  7,  8,  and  9. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10,  pages  508  and  568. 
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a  special  sabstance  which  retards  coagulation.  It  consists,  moreover,  in  that 
in  the  cleavage  of  the  nncleohiston  the  leaconaclein,  which  acts  to  enhance 
coagalation,  is  retained  by  the  liver-cells,  while  the  histon,  which  retards 
coagulation,  remains  in  the  blood. 

The  gases  of  the  blood  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  XVII  (on  respira- 
tion). 

IV.  The  Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Blood. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  blood  cannot  be  of  value  for  the  blood  as  an 
entirety.  We  must  ascertain  on  one  side  the  relationship  of  the  plasma  and 
blood-corpuscles  to  each  other,  and  on  the  other  side  the  constitution  of 
each  of  these  two  chief  constituents.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a  task,  especially  in  regard  to  the  living,  non-coagnlated  blood, 
have  not  been  removed.  Since  the  constitution  of  the  blood  may  differ  not 
only  in  different  vascular  regions,  but  also  in  the  same  region  under 
different  circumstances,  which  renders  also  a  number  of  blood  analyses 
necessary,  it  can  hardly  appear  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  blood  is  still  relatively  limited. 

The  relative  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  and  seram  in  defibrinated  blood 
may  be  determined,  according  to  L.  and  M.  Bleibtreu,*  by  varioua 
methods  if  the  defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with  different  proportions  of 
isotomic  NaCl  solution  (1  vol.  of  the  blood  to  at  least  1  vol.  salt  solution), 
the  blood-corpuscles  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  or  facilitated  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  clear  supernatant  mixture  of  serum  and 'common- 
salt  solution  siphoned  off.     The  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  quautity  of  nitrogen  in  at  least  two  different  portions  of  the  mixture 
of  serum  and  salt  solution  by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method  and  calculate  the  quantity 
of  proteid  corresponding  thereto  by  multiglving  with  6.25,  and  the  relative  volume  of 
blood  X,  and  also  the  volume  of  the  structuraT^Tetfientrn— a?),  is  found  by  the  following 
equation : 

(«i  —  et)x  =  -r-et r-«i 

0%  Oi 

In  this  equation  (for  mixtures  1  and  2),  &i  or  bt  represents  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
mixture,  «i  or  8%  the  volume  of  salt  solution,  and  ei  or  €t  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  a  cer- 
tain volume  of  each  mixture. 

2.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-serum,  the  salt  solutions  and  at  least  one 
of  the  mixtures  of  serum  and  salt  solution  by  means  of  a  pyknometer.  The  relative 
volume  of  serum  x  is  found  in  this  by  the  following  equation  : 

In  this  equation  a  and  b  represent  the  volumes  of  salt  solution  and  blood  mixed.  S  rep- 
resents the  specific  gravity  of  the  obtained  serum  and  salt  solution  obtained  on  allowing 
the  blood-corpuscles  to  settle,  8q  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  serum,  and  K  that  of  the  salt  solution. 
For  horse's  blood,  two  other,  shorter  methods  may  be  made  use  of  (see  tlie  originU 
article). 

»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  61,  66,  and  60. 
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Important  objections  have  been  presented  by  several  investigators,  such 
as  Etkman,  Biebnacki,  and  Hedin/  against  the  above  methods,  whose 
yalae  therefore  is  questionable,  St.  Bugaesky  and  Tangl"  have  sug- 
gested another  method  based  on  the  different  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
blood  and  plasma. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  relative  volume  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood  may 
be  determined  by  the  use  of  a  small  centrifuge  called  hcematocrity  constructed 
by  Blix  and  described  and  tested  by  Hedin.  A  measured  quantity  of 
blood  is  mixed  with  a  known  volume  (best  an  equal  volume)  of  a  fluid 
which  prevents  coagulation.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tube  and 
then  centrifuged.  According  to  Hedin  it  is  best  to  treat  the  blood,  which 
is  kept  fluid  by  1  p.  m.  oxalate,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  9  p.  m.  NaCl 
solution.  After  complete  centrif ugation  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  is  read 
off  on  the  graduated  tube,  and  the  volume  of  blood-corpuscles ,  (or  more 
correctly  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles)  calculated  in  100  vols,  of  the  blood 
therefrom.  By  means  of  comparative  counts  Hedin  and  D aland  have 
found  that  an  approximately  constant  relation  exists  between  the  volume  of 
the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  under 
physiological  conditions,  so  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  calculated 
from  the  volume.  D aland*  has  shown  that  such  a  calculation  gives 
approximate  results  also  in  disease,  when  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles 
does  not  essentially  deviate  from  the  normal.  In  certain  diseases,  such  as 
pernicious  anaemia,  this  method  gives  such  inaccurate  results  that  it  cannot 
be  used. 

In  determining  the  relationship  between  the  weight  of  blood-corpuscles 
and  the  weight  of  blood-fluid,  we  generally  proceed  in  the  following 
manner: 

If  any  substance  is  found  in  the  blood  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
plasma  and  does  not  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  then  the  amount  of 
plasma  contained  in  the  blood  may  be  calculated  if  we  determine  the  amount 
of  this  substance  in  100  parts  of  the  plasma  or  serum,  respectively,  on  one 
side  and  in  100  parts  of  the  blood  on  the  other.  If  we  represent  the 
amount  of  this  substance  in  the  plasma  by  p  and  in  the  blood  by  &,  then 

the  amount  of  x  in  the  plasma  from  100  parts  of  blood  is  a;  =  '—. 

Such  a  substance,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plasma,  is  flbrin  according 
to  Hoppe-Setleb,  sodium  according  to  Bungb  (in  certain  kinds  of  blood), 
and  sugar  according  to  Otto.*  The  experimenters  just  named  have  tried 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  plasma  and  blood-corpuscles,  respectively, 
in  different  kinds  of  blood,  starting  from  the  above-mentioned  substances. 

Another  method,  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seylek,  is  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  hsemoglobin  and  proteids  in  a  portion  of  blood,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  proteids  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (from 

>  Bieraacki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19 ;  Eykman,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60; 
HediD,  Und.,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

•  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  11. 

»  Hedin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2,  B.  861  and  Bd.  5;  Puflger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
00  :  Daland,  Fortschrilte  d.  Med.,  Bd.  9. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handb.  d.  physiol.  u.  path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.;Bunge,  Zeit- 
schr. f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12;  Otto,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  85. 
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an  eqaal  portion  of  the  same  blood),  which  have  been  snfficientlj  washed 
with  common-salt  solution  by  centrifugal  force.  The  figures  obtained  as  a 
difference  between  these  two  determinations  correspond  to  the  amount  of 
proteids  which  was  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  first  portion  of  blood. 
If  we  now  determine  the  proteids  in  a  special  portion  of  serum  of  the  same 
blood,  then  the  amount  of  serum  in  the  blood  is  easily  determined.  The 
usefulness  of  this  method  has  been  confirmed  by  Bunoe  by  the  control 
experiments  with  the  sodium  determinations.  If  the  amount  of  serum  and 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  known,  and  we  then  determine  the  amount 
of  the  different  blood-constituents  in  the  blood-serum  on  one  side  and  of 
the  total  blood  on  the  other,  the  distribution  of  these  different  blood-con 
stituents  in  the  two  chief  components  of  the  blood,  plasma  and  blood- 
corpuscles,  may  be  ascertained.  On  the  opposite  page  are  given  analyses 
of  various  animal  bloods  by  Abderhalden*  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler's 
and  Bunge's  methods.  The  analyses  of  human  blood  by  C.  Schmidt*  are 
older  and  were  made  according  to  another  method,  hence  perhaps  the 
results  for  the  weight  of  corpuscles  is  a  little  too  high.  All  the  results  are 
in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  blood. 

The  relation  between  blood-corpuscles  and  plasma  may  vary  considerably 
under  different  circumstances  even  in  the  same  species  of  animal.  In 
animals  in  most  cases  considerably  more  plasma  is  formed,  sometimes  f  of 
the  weight  of  the  blood.*  For  human  blood  Arronet  has  found  478.8 
p.  m.  blood-corpuscles  and  521.2  p.  m.  serum  (in  defibrinated  blood)  as  an 
average  of  nine  determinations.  Schneider  *  found  349.6  and  650.4  p.  m. 
respectively  in  women. 

The  sugar  occurs,  it  seems,  only  in  the  serum  and  not  with  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  same  is  true,  according  to  Abderhalden,  for  the  lime, 
fat,  and  perhaps  also  the  fatty  acids.  The  division  of  the  alkalies  between 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma  is  different,  as  the  blood-corpuscles 
from  the  pig,  horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  those  from  human  blood 
are  richer  in  potassium,  and  the  corpuscles  from  ox-,  sheep-,  goat-,  dog-,  and 
cat-blood  are  considorubly  richer  in  sodium  than  potassium.  Chlorine  exists 
in  all  blood  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  serum  than  in  the  blood-corpuscles. 
The  iron  seems  to  occur  entirely  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  Manganese  has 
been  found  in  blood,  as  well  as  traces  of  lithium,  copper,  lead,  and  silver. 
The  blood  as  a  whole  contains  in  ordinary  cases  770-820  p.  m.  water,  with 
180-230  p.  m.  solids;  of  these  173-220  p.  m.  are  organic  and  6-10  p.  m. 
inorganic.  The  organic  consists,  deducting  6-12  p.  m.  extractive  bodies, 
of  proteids  and  hasmoglobin.  The  amount  of  this  last-mentioned  body  in 
human  blood  is  about  130-150  p.  m.     In  the  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  horse  the 

»  Zeitsohr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  23  and  25. 

*  Cited  and  in  prfrt  recalculated  from  v.  (jk>rup-Be8anez,  Lehrb.  d.  pbysiol.  Chem., 
4.  Aufl.,  8.  845. 

■  See  Sacbarjin  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  447;  Otto,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
35  ;  Bunge,  1.  c;  L.  and  M.  Blelbtreu,  FflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  51. 

<  Arronet,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17;  Schneider,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6,  8.  862. 
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•qaantitj  of  hsemoglobin  is  about  the  same,  and  lower  in  the  blood  from  the 
ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  and  rabbit  (Abdebhaldek). 
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0.009 

2.512 
0.148 

0.W2 
0.024 
2.860 
0.183 
0.040 


Rabbit-blood. 


.1- 

Ik 


285.74 

186.87 

128.50 

4.55 

0.268 
1.722 


0.040 

1.M6 
0.615 

0.029 
0.460 
0.885 
0.645 


Human  Blood, 
Man. 


Human  Blood, 
Woman. 


518.18 
46.71 

83  68 
1.086 
0.348 
1.106 
0.749 
0.607 

0.015 

2.789 
0.162 

0.072 
0.028 
2.488 
0.151 
0.040 


849.69 
168.88 


Organic 
bodies 
159.59 


Inorg. 

8.74 

0.24 
1.59 


0.90 


IS 


439.02 
47.96 


48.82 


4.14 

1.66 
0.16 


1.72 


sK 


m 


272.56 
128.68 


120.18 


8.66 

0.66 
1.41 


0.86 


a1 


651.00 
51.77 


46.70 


5.07 

1.92 
0.20 


0.14 


The  amount  of  sngar  in  the  blood  is  on  an  average  1-1.5  p.  m.  It 
4Beem8  to  be  dependent  npon  the  constitation  of  the  food,  as  feeding  with 
large  amonnts  of  sugar  or  detrin  causes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sugar 
of  the  blood,  as  observed  by  Bleile.  When  the  quantity, of  sugar  amounts 
to  more  than  dp.  m.,  then,  according  to  Cl.  Bernard,'  sugar  appears  in 
the  turine,  and  also  a  glycosuria.     In  judging  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 


>  Bleile,  Du  Bois-Reymood's  Arch.»  1879;  Bernard,  Lemons  sur  le  diabdte.    Paris,  1877. 
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blood  we  have,  in  most  cases,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  reducing  power 
of  the  blood  is  not  due  to  sugar  alone  bat  also,  and  perhaps  in  greater  part, 
to  a  jecorin-like  substance  (see  page  133).  According  to  Henriques  *  the 
blood  contains  under  normal  conditions  only  inconsiderable  amounts  of 
sugar,  and  the  reducing  power  depends  essentially  upon  the  jecorin.  An 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  takes  place,  as  first  observed  by  Bernard 
and  lately  substantiated  by  Fr.  Schenck,*  after  removal  of  blood.  Accord- 
ing to  Henriques  this  increase  of  the  reducing  power,  at  least  in  dogs,  is 
not  due  to  sugar  but  chiefly  to  jecorin.* 

The  quantity  of  urea,  which  according  to  Schokdorff  is  equally 
divided  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma,  is  greater  on  taking 
food  than  in  starvation  (Grehant  and  Quinquaud,  Sch5ndorff)  and 
varies  between  0.2  and  1.5  p.  m.  In  dogs  Schondorff*  found  in  starva- 
tion aminimum  of  0.348  p.  m.  and  a  maximum  of  1.529  p.  m.  at  the  point 
of  highest  urea  formation.  Blood  also  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  which 
amounted  to  1.5  milligrams  for  100  grams  arterial  dog-blood  (Nencki, 
Pawlow  and  Zaleski).  The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  from 
the  portal  vein  is  about  3.4  times  greater,  but  the  greatest  exists  in  the  blood 
from  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  namely,  the  pancreatic  veins,  where 
it  amounts  to  11.2  milligrams.  The  blood  from  healthy  persons  contains 
on  an  average  0.90  milligrams  per  100  c.c.  according  to  Winterberg.* 
The  quantity  of  uric  acid  may  be  0.1  p.  m.  in  bird's  blood  (v.  Schroder*). 
Lactic  acid  was  first  found  in  human  blood  by  Salomon  and  then  by 
Gaglio,  Berlinerblau  and  Irisawa.^  The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  may 
vary  considerably.     Berlinerblau  found  0.71  p.  m.  as  maximum. 

The  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Different  Vascular  Begions  and  under 

Different  Conditions. 

Arterial  and  Venous  Blood.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
these  two  kinds  of  blood  is  the  variation  in  color  caused  by  their  containing 
different  amounts  of  gas  and  different  amounts  of  oxyhsBmoglobin  and 
haemoglobin.     The  arterial  blood  is  light  red ;  the  venous  blood  is  dark  red» 

1  Zeitschr.f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28.  See  also  Eolisch  nnd  Siejskal,  Wieo.  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1898. 

'  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  57. 

*  A  critical  review  of  the  different  methods  for  removing  proteids  from  the  blood  in 
the  estimation  of  sugar  has  been  given  by  Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 

^  Grehant  et  Quiuquaud,  Journal  de  I'anatomie  et  de  la  physiol.,  Tome  20,  and 
Compt.  rend.,  Tome  98  ;  Sch5ndorff.  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  54  and  63. 

*  Nencki,  Pawlow,  and  Zaleski,  Arch,  de  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4 ; 
Winterberg.  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr..  1897;  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  85. 

*  Ludwig's  Festschrift,  1887. 

'  Irisawa,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17,  which  also  gives  the  older  literature. 
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dichroitic,  greenish  by  transmitted  light  through  thin  layers.  The  arterial 
coagolates  more  quickly  than  the  venous  blood.  The  latter,  on  account  of 
the  transudation  which  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  is  somewhat  poorer  in 
water  bat  richer  in  blood-corpuscles  and  hsBmoglobin  than  the  arterial 
blood,  but  this  is  denied  by  modern  investigators.  According  to  Krugbr  * 
and  his  pupils  the  quantity  of  dry  residue  and  hsBmoglobin  in  blood  from 
the  carotid  artery  and  from  the  jugular  vein  (in  cats)  are  the  same. 
EoHMANN  and  Muhsam  •  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  fat  in  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Blood  from  the  Portal  Vein  and  the  Hepatic  Vein,  The  blood  of  the 
hepatic  vein  is  poorer  in  ordinary  red  blood-corpuscles  but  richer  in  white 
and  so-called  young  red  blood-corpuscles.  A  few  investigators  have  con- 
cluded from  this  that  a  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  takes  place  in  the 
liver,  while  others  claim  that  a  destruction  takes  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantities  of  bile  and  lymph  found  relatively 
to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  liver  in  a  given  time, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  detect  a  positive  difference  in  the  composition 
between  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  statements  in  regard  to  such  a  difference  are  in  fact  contradictory. 
For  example,  Drosdoff  has  found  more  haemoglobin  in  the  hepatic  than  in 
the  portal  vein,  while  Otto  found  less.  Kruger  finds  that  the  quantity  of 
haemoglobin,  as  well  as  the  solids,  in  the  blood  from  the  vessels  passing  to 
ifcnd  from  the  liver  is  different,  but  a  constant  relationship  cannot  be 
determined.  The  disputed  question  as  to  the  varying  quantities  of  sugar 
in  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  chapter  (see 
Chapter  VIII,  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver).  After  a  meal  rich 
in  carbohydrates  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  not  only  becomes  richer  in 
dextrose,  but  may  contain  also  dextrin  and  other  carbohydrates  (v.  Mering, 
Otto  *).  The  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  greater 
than  in  other  blood  (Grehant  and  Quikquaud*).  In  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia,  see  page  172. 

Blood  of  the  Splenic  Vein  is  decidedly  richer  in  leucocytes  than  the 
blood  from  the  splenic  artery.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  blood  from 
the  splenic  vein  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary,  less  flattened,  and  show  a 
greater  resistance  to  water.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  also  claimed 
to  be  richer  in  water,  fibrin,  and  proteid  than  the  ordinary  venous  blood. 
According  to  v.  Middekdorff,  it  is  richer  in  haemoglobin  than  arterial 


*  Zeilscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26. 

•  PflQger's  Archiv.  Bd.  46. 

"Drosdorff.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cliera.,  Bd.  1  ;  Otto,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17; 
Mering,  Du  Boia-Reymond's  Arch.,  1877,  S.  412. 
*Lc. 
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blood.  Kbugeb  '  and  his  papils  have  foand  that  the  blood  from  the  vena 
lienalis  is  generally  richer  in  haemoglobin  and  solids  than  arterial  blood ;  still 
the  contrary  is  often  foand.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  coagalates 
slowly. 

The  Blood  from  the  Veins  of  the  Olands.  The  blood  circulates  with 
greater  rapidity  through  a  gland  during  activity  (secretion)  than  when  at 
rest,  and  the  outflowing  venous  blood  has  therefore  during  activity  a  lighter 
red  color  and  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen.  Because  of  the  secretion  the 
venous  blood  also  becomes  somewhat  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  solids. 

The  blood  from  the  Muscular  Veins  shows  an  opposite  behavior,  for 
during  activity  it  is  darker  and  more  venous  in  its  properties  because  of  the 
increased  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  muscles  and  still  greater  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  than  when  at  rest. 

Menstrual  Blood  has,  according  to  an  old  statement,  not  the  power  of 
coagulating.  This  statement  is  nevertheless  false,  and  the  apparent  un- 
coagulability  depends  in  part  on  the  womb  and  the  vagina  retaining  the 
blood-clot,  so  that  only  fluid  cruor  is  at  times  eliminated,  and  in  part  on  a 
contamination  with  vaginal  mucus  which  disturbs  the  coagulation. 

The  Blood  of  the  two  Sexes,  Woman's  blood  coagulates  somewhat  more 
quickly,  has  a  lower  specific  gravity,  a  greater  amount  of  water,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  solids  than  the  blood  of  man.  The  amount  of  blood* 
corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  is  somewhat  smaller  in  woman's  blood.  The 
amount  of  haemoglobin  is  146  p.  m.  for  man's  blood  and  133  p.  m.  for 
woman's. 

During  pregtiancy  !N asse  has  observed  a  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity, 
with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  month. 
From  then  the  specific  gravity  increases,  and  at  delivery  it  is  normal  again. 
The  amount  of  fibrin  is  somewhat  increased  (Becquerel  and  Rodieb, 
Nasse).  The  number  of  blood -corpuscles  seems  to  decrease.  In  regard  to 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  the  statements  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
CoHNSTEiN  •  found  the  number  of  red  corpufloles  diminished  in  the  blood 
of  pregnant  sheep  as  compared  ix)  non-pregnant,  but  the  red  corpuscles 
were  larger,  and  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  was  greater  in  the 
first  case. 

The  Blood  at  Different  Periods  of  Life.  Foetal  blood  is  strikingly 
poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  adult.  A 
few  hours  after  birth  the  blood  of  the  child  has  the  same  or  greater  quantity 
of  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  mother  (Cohksteik  and  Zuntz, 
Otto,  Wintebkitz).     The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  blood -corpuscles 

»  V.  Mlddendorflf,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2,  8.  768 ;  KrUger.  L  c. 
•  Nasse.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  7;  Becquerel   and  Rodier,  Traits  de  chim.  pathoh 
Paris.  ia54;-Cohn8lein,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  84. 
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quickly  increases  affcer  birth;  still  they  do  not  both  increase  at  the  same 
rate,  as  the  amoant  of  haemoglobin  increases  mach  faster.  Two  or  three 
days  after  birth  the  haemoglobin  reaches  a  maximnm  (20-21^),  which  is 
greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
abundance  of  solids  in  the  blood  of  new-bom  infants  as  observed  by  several 
investigators.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  blood-corpuscles  sinks 
gradually  from  this  first  maximum  to  a  minimum  of  about  11^  haemoglobin, 
which  minimum  appears  in  human  beings  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
years.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  then  increases  again  until  about  the 
twentieth  year,  when  a  second  maximum  of  13.7-15^  is  reached.  The 
haemoglobin  remains  at  this  point  only  towards  the  forty-fifth  year,  and 
then  gradually  and  slowly  decreases  (Leichtekstebn,  Otto  *).  According 
to  older  statements,  the  blood  at  old  age  is  poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and 
albuminous  bodies  but  richer  in  water  and  salts.  The  more  recent  investi- 
gations of  W.  SohwInge"  on  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  the  number 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  human  beings  at  different  periods  of  life 
under  various  conditions,  show  that  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  the 
number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  greatest  immediately  after  birth,  then 
soon  sinks  to  a  minimum,  and  then  increases  again  as  growth  progresses. 
In  maturity  they  show  certain  periodic  variations  until  finally  towards  th^ 
end  of  life  they  decrease  again.  The  number  of  leucocytes  on  the  contrary 
decrease  from  growth  to  maturity  but  later  increase. 

The  Influence  of  Food  on  the  Blood,  In  complete  starvation  no  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  solid  blood  constituents  is  found  to  take  place  (Panum 
and  others).  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  a  little  increased  (Subbotin, 
Otto),  and  also  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  increases  (Woem 
MCller,  Buntzek),  which  probably  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  not  so  quickly  transformed  as  the  serum.  In  rabbits  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  dogs,  Popel  '  found  that  complete  abstinence  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the 
blood  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  starvation  because  the  fat  is  taken  up 
from  the  fat  deposits  and  carried   to   the  various  organs  by  the  blood 

(N.   SCHULZ*). 

After  a  rich  meal  the  relative  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  after  secretion 
of  digestive  juices  or  absorption  of  nutritive  liquids,  may  be  increased  or 

*  Cohostein  and  Zuntz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  84 ;  Winteniitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Cbem.,  Bd.  22 ;  LeicbteDstern,  Untersuch.  Uber  den  Hftmoglobingehalt  des  Blutes, 
etc.     Leipzig,  1878  ;— Otto.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  15  and  17. 

«  PflUger'8  Arcli.,  Bd.  78. 

*  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  29 :  Subbotin,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  7  ;  Otto,  1.  c; 
Worm  Mailer,  Transfusion  und  Plethora.  Cbristianla,  1875, — Buntzen,  see  Maly's 
Jaliresber.,  Bd.  9;— Popel,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Tome  4,  p.  854. 

*  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 
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diminished  (Buntzen,  Leichtenstern).  The  number  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles  may  be  considerably  increased,  after  a  diet  rich  in  proteids. 
After  a  diet  rich  in  fat  the  plasma  becomes,  even  after  a  short  time,  more 
or  less  milky-white,  like  an  emulsion.  The  constitution  of  the  food  acta 
essentially  on  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.  The  blood  of 
herbivora  is  generally  poorer  in  haemoglobin  than  that  from  carnivora,  and 
SuBBOTiN  has  observed  in  dogs  after  a  partial  feeding  with  food  rich  in 
carbohydrates  that  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  sank  from  the  physiological 
average  of  137.5  p.  m.  to  103.2-93.7  p.  m.  According  to  Leichtensteen 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  found  to  take  place  in 
the  blood  of  human  beings  on  enriching  the  food,  and  according  to  the 
same  investigator  the  blood  of  lean  persons  is  generally  somewhat  richer  in 
liaemoglobin  than  blood  from  fat  ones  of  the  same  age.  The  addition  of 
iron  salts  to  the  food  greatly  influences  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
especially  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  they  contain.  The  action  of  the  iron 
salts  is  obscure.  According  to  Bungb  and  his  pupils,  they  probably  com- 
bine with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  thereby 
prevent  the  iron,  associated  in  the  food  as  protein  combination,  from  being 
eliminated  as  iron  sulphide.  According  to  numerous  other  investigators, 
such  as  WoLTERiNG,  KuNKEL,  Macullum,  W.  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and 
Quincke  and  Gaule,  therapeutic  iron  is  also  absorbed  and  is  of  value  in  the 
formation  of  haemoglobin.* 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles^  a  true  **  plethora  poly- 
cythemic a,"  takes  place  after  transfusion  of  blood  of  the  same  species  of 
animal.  According  to  the  observations  of  Panum  and  Worm  Muller,» 
the  blood-liquid  is  quickly  eliminated  and  transformed  in  this  case, — the 
water  being  eliminated  principally  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  proteid  burned 
into  urea,  etc., — while  the  blood-corpuscles  are  preserved  longer  and  cause  a 
*'  POLYCYTHEMIA."  A  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is 
found  after  abundant  transudations  from  the  blood,  as  in  cholera  and 
heart-failure,  with  considerable  accumulation.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  has  also  been  observed  under  the  influence  of 
diminished  pressure  or  in  high  altitudes.  Viault  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was  very  great  in  the  blood  of 
man  and  animals  living  in  high  regions.  According  to  him  the  llama  has 
about  16  million  blood-corpuscles  per  c.mm.  By  observations  on  himself 
and  others,  as  well  as  on  animals,  Viault  found  the  first  effect  of  sojourning 
in  high  localities  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  red 

'  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9;  Hauserraann,  ibid.,  Bd.  28,  where  the 
works  of  Weltering,  Gaule,  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and  Quincke  are  cited.  The  same  work 
contains  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  various  foods;  Kunkel,  Pfltlger's  Arch.,.  Bd. 
61 ;  Macullum,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 

*  Panum.  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  29 ;  Worm  MUller,  1.  c. 
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corpascles,  in  his  own  case  5-8  millions.  A  similar  increase  of  the  red 
blood-corpascles,  as  also  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  hsBmoglobin  under 
the  influence  of  diminished  pressure,  has  been  observed  by  many  other 
inyestigators  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  animals.  The  experimenters  are 
not  united  as  to  whether  this  increase  is  absolute  or  only  relative,  caused  by 
a  concentration  of  the  blood  produced  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  plasma  into 
the  lymphatics  or  by  other  conditions.' 

A  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  occurs  in  anaemia  from  differ* 
ent  causes.  Very  excessive  hemorrhage  causes  an  acute  anaemia,  or  more 
correctly  oligsemia.  Even  during  the  hemorrhage  the  remaining  blood 
becomes  richer  in  water  by  diminished  secretion  and  excretion,  as  also  by 
an  abundant  absorption  of  parenchymous  fluid,  somewhat  poorer  in  proteids 
and  strikingly  poorer  in  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  oligaemia  passes  soon 
into  a  hydrsemia.  The  amount  of  proteid  then  gradually  increases  again; 
but  the  re-formation  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  slower,  and  after  the 
hydrsemia  follows  also  an  oligocythaemia.  After  a  little  time  the  number  of 
blood-corpuscles  rises  to  normal ;  but  the  re-formation  of  haemoglobin  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  re-formation  of  the  corpuscles,  and  a  chlorotic  con- 
dition may  appear.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
occurs  also  in  chronic  anaemia  and  chlorosis;  still  in  such  cases  an  essential 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  occars  without  an  essential  decrease 
in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin is  more  characteristic  of  chlorosis  than  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles. 

A  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  (300,000- 
400,000  in  1  c.mm.)  and  diminution  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  {\—^) 
occurs  in  pernicious  anaemia  (Hayem,  Laache,  and  others).  On  the 
contrary,  the  individual  red  corpuscles  are  larger  and  richer  in  haemoglobin 
than  they  ordinarily  are,  and  the  number  stands  in  an  inverse  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  (Hayem).  Besides  this  the  red  corpuscles 
often,  but  not  always,  show  in  pernicious  anaemia  remarkable  and  extraor- 
dinary irregularities  of  form  and  size,  which  Quincke'  has  termed  jt?otii7o- 
cytosis. 

The  Composition  of  the  Red  Corpuscles*  Irrespective  of  the  changes  in 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin,  as  just  mentioned,  the  composition  of  the  blood- 

»  See  Viault,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  111,  112,  and  114  ;  MUntz,  ihid,,  112;  Regnard, 
Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  bid.,  Tome  44.  The. works  of  Miescher  and  his  coworkers  are 
found  in  **Die  histocbemischen  und  pbysiol.  Arbeiten  vou  Friedricb  Miescher,"  Leip- 
zig. 18d7.  (Bunge  and)  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  Bd.  22;  Giacosa,  ibid.,  Bd. 
23;  Grawitz,  Berl.'klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Loewy  and  Zuutz,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd. 
66  ;  Scbaumann  and  Rosenquist,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1898. 

'Laache.  "Die  Anftmie"  (Christiania,  1883),  which  also  contains  the  literature; 
Quincke,  DeuUch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bdd.  20  and  25. 
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corpascles  may  be  changed  in  other  ways.  By  abandant  transudations,  as 
in  cholera,  the  blood-corpascles  may  give  up  water,  potassium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  concentrated  plasma  and  become  correspondingly  richer 
in  organic  substances  (C.  Schmidt*).  By  a  few  other  transudation 
processes,  as  in  dysentery  and  dropsy  with  albuminuria,  a  considerable 
amount  of  proteid  passes  from  the  blood;  the  plasma  becomes  richer  in 
water,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  take  up  water  and  so  become  poorer  in 
organic  substance  (C.  Schmidt). 

The  numler  of  leucocytes  may,  as  above  mentioned,  increase  considerably 
under  physiological  conditions,  such  as  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids 
(physiological  lencocytosis).  Under  pathological  conditions  a  hyperUuco- 
cytosismvkj  occur,  and  according  to  Vlrchow  •  this  occurs  in  all  pathological 
processes  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  take  part.  Lencocytosis  occurs 
prominently  in  leucaemia,  which  is  characterized  by  the  very  great  abun- 
dance of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  number  of  leucocytes  is  not  only 
absolutely  increased  in  this  disease,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
red  blood-corpuscles,  which  is  considerably  diminished  in  leucsemia.  The 
blood  from  a  leucaemic  patient  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  ordinary 
(1.035-1.040)  and  a  lighter  color,  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  pus.  The 
reaction  is  alkaline,  but  after  death  is  often  acid,  probably  due  to  a  decom- 
position of  the  considerably  increased  lecithin.  In  lencsBmic  blood,  volatile 
fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  large  amounts  of  xanthin 
bodies,  and  the  so-called  Charcot's  crystals  (see  Chapter  XIII)  have  been 
found. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  is  increased  in  general  dropsy,  with 
or  without  kidney  disease,  in  different  forms  of  anaemia,  and  in  scurvy. 
The  amount  of  water  is  diminished  in  abundant  transudations,  by  the 
action  of  powerful  laxatives,  in  diarrhoea,  and  especially  in  cholera. 

The  amount  of  proteids  in  the  blood  may  be  relatively  increased 
(hypebalbuminosis)  in  cholera  and  after  the  action  of  laxatives.  A 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  proteids  (hypalbuminosis)  occurs  after  direct 
loss  of  proteids  from  the  blood,  as  in  hemorrhage,  albuminuria,  in  evacua- 
tions rich  in  proteid  (dysentery),  copious  formation  of  pus,  anaemia,  etc., 
etc.  The  amount  of  Jihrin  is  increased  (hyperinosis)  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  pneumonia,  acute  muscular  rheumatism,  and  erysipelas,  in  which 
the  blood  yields  a  ''  crusta  phlogistic  a  "  because  it  coagulates  more 
slowly.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  a  hyperinosis  in 
scurvy  and  hydraemia  seems  to  require  further  confirmation.  A  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  fibrin  (hypinosis)  has  not  been  observed  with  certainty  in 
any  disease. 


>  Ciletl  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  479. 

*  Virchow,  Gesammelte  AbhaDdl.  zur  wiasensch.  Med.,  Bd.  8. 
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The  amount  of  fat  in  the  blood  (LiPiBMiA)  increases,  irrespective  of  the 
increase  after  a  diet  rich  in  fat,  in  drankards,  in  corpulent  individuals, 
after  fracture  of  the  bones,  and  also  in  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case  the  increase  in  fat  depends,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,*  npon  defec- 
tive digestion,  v.  Jaksch  '  has  observed  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  blood 
(lipacid^mia)  in  febrile  diseases,  leucaemia,  and  sometimes  in  diabetes. 

The  amount  of  salts  in  the  blood  is  increased  in  dropsy,  dysentery,  and 
in  cholera  immediately  after  the  first  violent  attack,  but  diminishes  later 
after  the  attack  in  cholera,  in  scurvy,  and  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
According  to  Mobaczewsei*  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  blood  is 
increased,  with  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the 
nrine  and  a  chlorine  retention  takes  place.  In  pneumonia  and  nephrites  the 
chlorine  of  the  blood  is  diminished  with  a  simultaneous  decrease  of  chlorine 
in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in 
diseases  are  uncertain. 

The  quantity  of  glucose  is  increased  in  diabetes  (mellitasmia).  Hoppe- 
Seyleb  found  in  one  case  9  p.  m.  glucose  in  the  blood.  According  to 
Claude  Bebnabd,*  when  the  quantity  of  glucose  in  the  blood  amounts  to 
3  p.  m.  it  passes  into  the  urine.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been 
disputed  for  some  time,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  re- 
ducing power  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  other  bodies  (jecorin). 
According  to  Lepine  and  Babral  and  Kauf^mann*  the  saccharifying 
property  of  the  blood  is  diminished  in  diabetes.  The  quantity  of  urea  is 
augmented  in  fevers,  also  in  increased  metabolism  of  proteids,  followed  by 
an  increased  urea  formation.  A  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  in 
the  blood  occurs  in  retarded  micturition,  as  in  cholera  as  well  as  in  cholera 
infantum  (K.  M5bner*),  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  the  urinary 
passages.  After  a  ligature  of  the  ureters  or  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys 
of  animals  an  accumulation  of  urea  takes  place  in  the  blood.  Uric  add  is 
found  increased  in  the  blood  in  gout  (Gabrod,  Salomon  ^);  oxalic  acid 
was  also  found  in  the  blood  in  the  same  disease  by  Oarbod.  According  to 
V.  Jaksch  fevers  alone  do  not  lead  to  uricaddcBmia,  Uric  acid  occurs  in 
relatively  large  quantities,  up  to  0.08  p.  m.,  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
affections  of  the  kidneys,  anadmia,  and  especially  such  conditions  which  lead 

>  Physiol.  Chem..  S.  483. 

<  Zeitscbr.  f.  klio.  Med.,  Bd.  11. 

'  Virchow'8  Arch.,  Bdd.  189  and  146. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Cbem..  S.  480;  Bernard,  Le9ons  sur  ]e  diab^te.   Paris,  1877. 

*  Lupine  and  Barral,  Revue  de  m6decine,  1892 ;  Eaufmann,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc. 
biol..  Tome  46. 

*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17,  S.  458. 

^  Garrod,  Med.  Surg.  Transactions,  Vols.  81  and  87  ;  Salomon,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  2. 
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to  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea.  Nuclein  bases  occur  sometimes  in  very  small 
quantities  (v.  Jaksch). 

Among  the  foreign  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood  the  following 
must  be  mentioned  here:  biliary  acids  and  biliary  pigments  (which 
latter  may  occur  under  physiological  conditions  in  a  few  varieties  of  blood) 
in  icterus;  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver;  acetoj^ 
especially  in  fevers  (v.  Jaksch  0.  In  melansemia,  especially  after  continuous 
malarial  fever,  black,  less  often  light  brown  or  yellowish,  grains  of  pigment 
occur  in  the  blood,  which,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
come  from  the  spleen.  After  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  methse- 
moglobin  is  observed  in  human  and  in  canine  blood  (Marchand  and 
Cahn)  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  no  formation  of  methaemoglobin  takes  place 
in  the  blood  of  rabbits  (Stokvis  and  Kimmyser).  A  formation  of  methsB- 
moglobin  may  be  caused  at  the  expense  of  the  haamoglobin  by  the  inhalation 
of  amyl  nitrite,  as  also  by  the  action  of  a  number  of  other  medicinal  bodies 
(Hayem,  Dittrich,'  and  others). 

The  quantity  of  blood  is  indeed  somewhat  variable  in  different  species 
of  animals  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  body;  in  general  we  consider 
the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  adults  as  about  -^--^  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  in  new-bom  infants  about  ^.  Fat  individuals  are  relatively 
poorer  in  blood  than  lean  ones.  During  inanition  the  quantity  of  blood 
decreases  less  quickly  than  the  weight  of  the  body  (Panum'),  and  it  may 
therefore  be  also  proportionally  greater  in  starving  individuals  than  in  well- 
fed  ones. 

By  careful  bleeding  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  diminished 
without  any  dangerous  symptoms.  The  loss  of  blood  to  i  of  the  normal 
quantity  has  as  sequence  no  durable  sinking  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
arteries;  while  the  smaller  arteries  accommodate  themselves  to  the  small 
quantities  of  blood  by  contracting  (Worm  Muller  *).  A  loss  of  blood  to  one 
third  of  the  quantity  reduces  the  blood-pressure  considerably,  and  a  loss  of 
one  half  of  the  blood  in  adults  is  dangerous  to  life.  The  more  rapid  the 
bleeding  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  New-bom  infants  are  very  sensitive  to 
loss  of  blood,  and  likewise  fat,  old,  and  weak  persons  cannot  stand  much 
loss  of  blood.     Women  can  stand  loss  of  blood  better  than  men. 

The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  increased  by  the  injection  of 
blood  from  the  same  species  of  animal  (Panum,  Landois,  Worm  Muller, 
Ponfick).    According  to  Worm  Muller  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  may 

'  Ueber  AcetoDurie  und  Diaceturle.    Berlin,  1885. 

*  Marchand,  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.,  77,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22  ; 
Cahn,  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ;  Stokvis,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ;  Kimmyser,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14; 
Hayem.  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  102  ;  Dittrich,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  29. 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  29. 

*  Transfusion  imd  Plethora.    Christiania,  1875. 
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indeed  be  increased  to  83ji^  without  producing  any  abnormal  conditions  or 
lasting  high  blood-pressure.  An  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  150^ 
may  be  directly  dangerous  to  life  (Woem  Muller).  If  the  quantity  of 
blood  of  an  animal  is  increased  by  transfusion  with  blood  of  the  same  kind 
of  animal,  an  abundant  formation  of  lymph  takes  place.  The  water  in 
excess  is  eliminated  by  the  urine;  and  as  the  proteid  of  the  blood-serum  is 
quickly  decomposed,  while  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  much 
more  slowly  (Tschirjbw,  Forsteb,  Paxum,  Worm  Muller*),  a  polycy- 
thaemia  is  gradually  produced. 

If  blood  of  another  kind  is  transfused,  then  under  certain  conditions, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  introduced,  more  or  less  menacing 
symptoms  occur.  These  appear,  for  instance,  when  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  the  receiver  are  dissolved  easily  by  the  serum  of  the  introduced  blood,  as, 
for  example,  the  blood-corpuscles  of  rabbits  on  transfusion  with  a  different 
kind  of  blood,  or  the  reverse,  when  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  transfused 
blood  are  dissolved  by  the  blood  of  the  receiver;  for  instance,  when  the 
blood  of  a  dog  is  transfused  with  rabbit's  or  lamb's  blood,  or  the  blood  of  a 
man  with  lamb's  blood  (Landois).  Before  dissolving,  the  blood-corpuscles 
may  unite  in  tough  agglomerated  heaps,  which  clog  up  the  smaller  vessels 
(Landois).  On  the  other  hand,  the  stromata  of  the  dissolved  blood- 
corpuscles  may  also  give  rise  to  an  extensive  intravascular  coagulation, 
causing  death. 

The  transfusion  should  therefore  when  possible  be  made  with  the  blood 
of  the  same  kind  of  animal,  and  for  the  resuscitating  action  of  the  blood  it 
is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  contains  the  fibrin  or  the  mother-substance 
of  the  same.  The  action^^of  transfused  blood  depends  on  its  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  therefore  deubnnated  blood  acts  just  like  non-defibrinated 
(Panum,  Landois).  ^^-v^^^^a*-.   aK^Xa*^^»*5'?o//  ^^}, 

The  property  of  blood-serum  of  a  certain  species  of  animals  of  dissolving  or  destroy- 
ing the  blood-corpuscles  of  another  has  been  called  the  globulicidal  action  of  the  serum. 
The  bactericidal  or  so-called  microbicidal  ^action  oi  the  serum  stands  in  close  connection  to 
the  above.  These  actions  are  connected  with  the  presence  of  certain  enzyme-like  protein 
bodies,  so-called  alexins,  which  originate  from  the  leucocytes.  As  shown  by  I^Oden, 
Hahn,  Cahys,  and  Qlby,*  blood-serum  acts  destructively  on  certain  enzymes,  such  as 
rennin,  pepsin,  and  trypsin,  but  this  action  is,  according  to  Hahn,  not  connected  with 
the  globulicidal  or  bactericidal  action. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the.  different  organs  depends  essentially  on  the 
activity  of  the  same.     During  work  the  exchange  of  material  in  an  organ 

'  Panum,  Nord.  med.  Ark..  Bd.  7 ;  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  63  ;  Landois,  Centralbl. 
f,  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1875,  and  **  Die  Transfusion  des  Blutes,"  Leipzig.  1875 ;  Worm 
MttUer,  *«  Transfusion  und  Plethora";  Ponfick.  Vlrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  62;  Tschlrjew, 
Arbeiten  aus  der  Physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1874,  S.  292;  Forster,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  11;  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  29. 

*  Rdden,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17  ;  Hahn,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  No. 
23  ;  Camys  and  Qley,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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is  more  active  than  when  at  rest,  and  the  increased  metabolism  is  connected 
with  a  more  abundant  flow  of  blood.  Although  the  total  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  body  remains  constant,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  various 
organs  may  be  different  at  different  times.  As  a  rule,  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  an  organ  can  be  an  approximate  measure  of  the  more  or  less  active 
metabolism  going  on  in  the  same,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  different  organs  and  groups  of  organs  is  of  interest. 
According  to  Baxee,'  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationship  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  therein,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (in  the  rabbit)  about 
one  fourth  comes  to  the  muscles  in  rest,  one  fourth  to  the  heart  and  the  large 
blood-vessels,  one  fourth  to  the  liver,  and  one  fourth  to  the  other  organs. 

>  Die  BlutvertheiluDg  und  der  Tbfttigkeitswechsel  der  Organe.    Leipzig,  1871. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
CHYLE,   LYMPH.   TRANSUDATIONS  AND  EXUDATIONS. 

I.  Chyle  and  Lymph. 

The  lymph  is  the  mediator  in  the  e^^change  of  constitaents  between  the 
blood  and  tissues.  The  bodies  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
pass  from  the  blood  into  the  lymph,  and  the  tissues  deliver  water,  salts,  and 
products  of  metabolism  to  the  lymph.  The  lymph  therefore  originates 
partly  from  the  blood  and  partly  from  the  tissues.  From  a  purely  theoreti- 
cal standpoint  we  can,  according  to  Heidenhain,  differentiate  between 
blood-lymph  and  tissue-lymph  according  to  origin.  It  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  completely  separate  what  one  or  the  other  source  supplies. 
Chemically  the  lymph  is  the  same  as  plasma  and  contains,  at  least  to  a  great 
extent,  the  same  bodies.  The  observation  of  Asheb  and  Barbeba,'  that 
the  lymph  contains  poisonous  metabolic  products,  does  not  contradict  such 
an  assumption,  as  no  doubt  these  products  are  transferred  to  the  blood  with 
the  lymph.  Although  the  blood  does  not  show  the  same  poisonous  action 
as  the  lymph,  still  this  can  be  explained  by  the  great  dilution  these  bodies 
undergo  in  the  blood,  and  the  difference  between  blood-plasma  and  lymph  is 
no  doubt  of  a  quantitative  nature.  This  difference  consists  chiefly  in  that 
the  lymph  is  poorer  in  proteids.  No  essential  chemical  difference  has  been 
found  between  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  of  starving  animals.  After  fatty 
food  the  chyle  differs  from  the  lymph  in  its  wealth  of  minutely  divided  fat- 
globules,  which  give  it  a  milky  appearance;  hence  the  old  name  ''  lacteal 
fluid." 

Chyle  and  lymph,  like  the  plasma,  contain  seralbuminy  serghhulin^ 
Jibrinogeny  and  fihrin-ferment.  The  two  last-mentioned  bodies  occur  only 
in  very  small  amounts;  therefore  the  chyle  and  lymph  coagulate  slowly  (but 
spontaneously)  and  yield  but  little  fibrin.  Like  other  liquids  poor  in  fibrin- 
ferment,  chyle  and  lymph  do  not  at  once  coagulate  completely,  but  repeated 
coagulations  take  place. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma.  Sugar  is 
found  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  blood-serum,  but  in  larger 
qrumtities  than  in  the  blood;  this  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  blood- 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  86. 
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corpnscles  contain  no  sagar.  The  glycogen  detected  by  Dastre>  in  the 
lymph  occurs  only  in  the  leucocytes.  According  to  Rohmanx  and  Bial 
lymph  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme  similar  to  that  in  blood-plasma,  and 
Lepine  '  has  found  that  the  chyle  of  a  digesting  dog  has  great  glycolytic 
activity.  The  amount  of  urea  has  been  determined  by  Wurtz"  as 
0.12-0.28  p.  m.     The  mineral  bodies  appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma. 

As  form-elements  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles  are  common  to  both 
chyle  and  lymph.  Chyle  in  fasting  animals  ha?  the  appearance  of  lymph. 
After  fatty  food  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  milky,  due  partly  to  smaJl  fat- 
globules,  as  in  milk,  and  partly,  to  greatest  extent,  to  finely  divided  fat. 
The  nature  of  the  fat  occurring  in  chyle  is  due  to  the  variety  existing  in 
the  food.  The  disproportionately  greater  part  consists  of  neutral  fat,  and 
even  after  feeding  with  large  quantities  of  free  fatty  acids  Mune  *  found 
that  the  chyle  contained  chiefly  neutral  fat  with  only  small  amounts  of  fatty 
acids  or  soaps. 

The  gases  of  the  chyle  have  not  been  studied,  and  it  seems  that  the 
gases  of  an  entirely  normal  human  lymph  have  not  thus  far  been  investi- 
gated. The  gases  from  dog-lymph  contain  only  traces  of  oxygen  and 
consist  of  37.4-53.1^  CO,  and  1.6^N  calculated  at  0**  C.  and  760  mm. 
mercury.  The  chief  mass  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  lymph  seems  to  be 
firmly  chemically  combined.  Comparative  analyses  of  blood  and  lymph 
have  shown  that  the  lymph  contains  more  carbon  dioxide  than  arterial,  but 
less  than  venous,  blood.  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  lymph  is, 
according  to  PflCger  and  Strassburg,*  smaller  than  in  venous,  but  greater 
than  in  arterial,  blood. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  chyle  must  naturally  be  very  variable. 
The  analyses  thus  far  made  refer  only  to  that  mixture  of  chyle  and  lymph 
which  is  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct.  The  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1.007  and  1.043.  As  example  of  the  composition  of  human  chyle 
we  will  here  give  two  analyses.  The  first  is  by  Owen-Rees,  of  the  chyle 
of  an  executed  person,  and  the  second  by  Hoppe-Seyler,*  of  the  chyle  in 
a  case  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct.  In  the  latter  case  the  fibrin  had 
previously  separated.     The  results  are  in  1000  parts. 

>  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  bid.,  Tome  17,  and  Compt.  rend.,  120;  Arch  de  Phyriol.  (5).  7. 

*  ROhmanu  and  Bial,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bdd.  52,  58,  and  55;  Lupine,  Compt.  rend.» 
Tome  110. 

»  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  49. 

<  Virchow'8  Arcb.,  Bdd.  80  and  128. 

*  Hammarsten,  "Die  Gase  der  Hundelympbe,"  Arbeiten  aus  d.  pbysiol.  Anstalt  za 
Leipzig,  1871  ;  Strassburg.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

<  Owen-Rees,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler'a  PbyBiol.  Cbem.,  8.  595 ;   Hoppe-Seyler» 
ibid.,  8.  597. 
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No.  1.  No.  2. 

Water 904.8  940.72  water 

Solids 95.2  59.28  solids 

Fibrin traces 

Albumin 70.8  86.67  albumin 

Fat 9.2  7.23  fat 

2.85  soaps 
ro.83  lecithin 

Remainiogorgaoic bodies      10.8  UieS  afc^'h^^^^^^^^ 

I  0.58  water  extractives 
ft„i.„  A  A  j  6.80  soluble  salts 

°*"^ *•*  (0.85  insoluble  salts 

The  quantity  of  fat  is  very  variable  and  may  be  considerably  increased 
by  partaking  food  rich  in  fats.  I.  Munk  and  A.  Eosenstein  '  have  inves- 
tigated the  lymph  or  chyle  obtained  from  a  lymph  fistala  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg  of  a  girl  18  years  old  and  weighing  60  kg.,  and  the 
highest  quantity  of  fat  in  the  chylous  lymph  was  47  p.  m.  after  partaking 
of  fat.  In  the  starvation  lymph  from  the  same  patient  they  found  only 
0.6-2.6  p.  m.  fat.  The  quantity  of  soaps  was  always  small,  and  on  partak- 
ing of  41  gm.  fat  the  quantity  of  soaps  was  only  about  ^  of  the  neutral 
fats. 

A  great  many  analyses  of  chyle  from  animals  have  been  made,  and  they 
chiefly  sliow  the  fact  that  the  chyle  is  a  liquid  with  a  very  changeable  com- 
position which  stands  closely  related  to  blood-plasma,  but  with  the  chief 
difference  that  it  contains  more  fat  and  less  solids.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  special  works  for  these  analyses,  as,  for  example,  to  v.  Gorup-Besanez's 
"  Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Chemie,"  4th  edition. 

The  composition  of  the  lymph  is  also  very  changeable,  and  its  specific 
gravity  shows  about  the  same  variation  as  the  chyle.  In  the  following 
analyses,  1  and  2,  made  by  Gubler  and  Quevenne,  are  the  results 
obtained  from  lymph  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  woman  aged  39 ; 
and  3,  made  by  v.  Scherer,  is  an  analysis  of  lymph  from  the  sac-like 
dilated  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord.  No.  4  was  made  by 
C,  Schmidt,'  the  data  being  obtained  from  lymph  from  the  neck  of  a  colt. 
The  results  are  in  parts  per  1000. 


12  8                4 

Water 939.9           984.8  957.6           955.4 

Solids 60.1             65.2  42.4             44.6 

Fibrin O.S               0.6  0.4               2.2 

Albumin 42.7             42.8  34.7) 

Fat.  cholesterin.  letithin 8.8  9.2  \  35.0 

Extractive  bodies 5.7  4.4  ) 

Salte 7.8              8.2  7.2              7.5 

>  Vlrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 

•  Gubler  and  Quevenne,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler*8  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  591 ;  Soberer 
Qnd,.  S.  591 ;  C.  Schmidt,  ibid,,  S.  592. 
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The  salts  foand  by  C.  Schmidt  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse  has  the 

loUowing  composition,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  lymph : 

Sodium  chloride 5.67 

Soda 1.27 

Potash 0.16 

Sulphuric  add 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid  united  with  alkalies 0.02 

Earthy  phosphates 0.26 

In  the  cases  investigated  by  Munk  and  Rosensteik  the  quantity  of 
solids  in  the  fasting  condition  varied  between  35.7  and  57.2  p.  m.  This 
variation  was  essentially  dependent  npon  the  extent  of  secretion,  so  that  the 
low  amount  coincides  with  a  more  active  secretion,  and  the  reverse  in  the 
other  case.  The  chief  portion  of  the  solids  consisted  of  proteids,  and  the 
relationship  between  globulin  and  albumin  was  as  1  :  2.4  to  4.  The  mineral 
bodies  in  1000  parts  lymph  (chylous)  was:  NaCl  5.83;  Na,CO,  2.17; 
K,HPO,  0.28;  Oa,(PO,),  0.28;  Mg,(PO,),  0.09;  and  Fe(POJ  0.025. 

Under  special  conditions  the  lymph  may  be  so  rich  in  finely  divided  fat 
that  it  appears  like  chyle.  Such  lymph  has  been  investigated  by  Hensen 
in  a  case  of  lymph  fistula  in  a  ten-year-old  boy,  and  by  Lang  *  in  a  case  of 
lymph  fistula  in  the  left  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
The  lymph  investigated  by  Hensen  varied  in  the  quantity  of  fat,  as  an 
average  of  nineteen  analyses,  between  2.8  and  36.9  p.  m.,  while  that  inves- 
tigated by  La  KG  contained  24.8  p.  m.  of  fat. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  secreted  must  naturally  change  considerably 
under  various  conditions,  and  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  it.  The 
greatness  of  the  flow  of  lymph  is,  as  Heidenhaik  '  suggests,  no  measure 
of  the  abundance  of  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  the  organs,  and  the 
lymph- tubes  act  according  to  him  as  '*  drain- tubes,"  removing  the  excess 
of  fluid  from  the  lymph-fissures  as  soon  as  the  pressure  therein  rises  to  a 
certain  height.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
lymph  fiowing  in  24  hours  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals.  According  to 
Heidenhain  the  quantity  averages  640  c.c.  for  a  dog  weighing  10  kilos. 

Determinations  of  the  quantity  of  lymph  in  man  have  also  been 
attempted.  Noel-Paton  "  obtained  1  c.c.  lymph  per  minute  from  the 
severed  thoracic  duct  of  a  patient  weighing  60  kilos.  The  quantity  in  the 
24  hours  cannot  be  calculated  from  this  amount.  In  the  case  of  Mukk  and 
EosENSTEiN,  1134-1372  gm.  chyle  was  collected  in  12-13  hours  after 
partaking  of  food.  In  the  fasting  condition  or  after  starving  for  18  hours 
they  found  50  to  70  gm.  per  hour,  sometimes  120  gm.  and  above,  especially 
in  the  first  few  hours  after  powerful  muscular  exercise. 

Several  circumstances  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  extent  of  lymph 

*  HenseD,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10 ;  Lang,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  4. 

•  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  49. 

»  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  11. 
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secretion.  During  starvation  less  lymph  is  secreted  than  after  partaking 
of  food.  Nassb*  has  observed  in  dogs  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is 
increased  36^  more  after  feeding  with  meat  than  after  feeding  with 
potatoes,  and  about  54^  more  than  after  24  hours'  deprivation  of  food. 

An  increase  in  the  total  blood-pressure,  as  by  transfusion  of  blood,  also 
especially  on  preventing  the  flow  of  blood  by  means  of  ligatures,  causes  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  lymph.  According  to  Heidenhain,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  causes  only 
a  little  change  in  the  abundance  of  the  lymph-flow.  The  quantity  of  lymph 
may  be  raised  by  powerful  active  and  passive  movements  of  the  limbs 
(Lesser).  Under  the  action  of  curara  an  increase  of  the  lymph-secretion 
is  observed  (Paschutin,  Lesser*),  and  the  quantity  of  solids  in  the  lymph 
is  also  increased. 

In  the  past  the  formation  of  lymph  was  explained  in  a  purely  physical 
way  Iff  the  united  action  of  filtration  from  the  blood  and  the  osmosis 
between  the  blood  and  tissue  fluid.  Later  Heidekhain  and  Hamburger  ' 
ascribe  a  special  activity  to  the  capillary  endothelium  in  that  they  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  lymph  in  a  secretory  manner.    . 

According  to  Heidenhain  there  are  two  different  means  of  inciting 
lymph-flow.  They  are  called  lymphagogues.  The  lymphagogues  of  the 
first  series— -extracts  of  crab-muscles,  blood-leech,  anodons,  liver  and  intes- 
tine of  dogs,  as  well  as  peptone  and  egg  albumin — cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  lymph  without  raising  the  blood-pressure,  and  in  this  way  the 
blood-plasma  becomes  poorer  in  proteids  and  the  lymph  richer  than  before. 
For  the  formation  of  this  lymph,  which  Heidenhain  designates  blood- 
lymph,  we  must  admit  with  him  of  a  special  secretory  activity  of  the 
capillary-wall  endothelium.  According  to  Starling,  on  the  contrary,  the 
-constitution  of  the  lymph  is  dependent,  in  these  cases,  upon  an  increased 
formation  under  the  influence  of  these  bodies  of  liver-lymph,  which  is  very 
rich  in  solids.  The  above-mentioned  lymphagogues,  according  to  him,  do 
not  excite  the  endothelium  cells  to  secretion,  but  act  more  likely  as  a  toxic 
irritant,  which  increases  the  permeability  of  the  vascular  wall. 

The  lymphagogues  of  the  second  series,  such  as  sugar,  urea,  sodium 
chloride,  and  other  salts,  also  cause  an  abundant  lymph-formation.  The 
blood,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  thereby  becomes  richer  in  water.  This  increased 
amount  of  water  depends,  according  to  Heidekhain,  upon  an  increased 
delivery  of  water  by  the  tissue-elements,  and  this  lymph  is  chiefly  tissue- 

»  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler.  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  698. 

*  Lesser,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  Jahrgang  6 ;  Paschutin, 

iwa.,  7. 

*  Heidenhain,  1.  c;  Hamburger.  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  27  and  80.  See  especially 
'Ziegler's  Beitr.  zur  path.  u.  zur  allg.  Pathol.,  Bd.  14,  S.  448 ;  also  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
Arch.,  1805  a:.d  1897. 
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lymph,  according  to  him.  Diffusion  is  no  doabt  of  great  importance  in 
♦he  formation  of  this  lymph,  but  the  secretory  activity  of  the  endothelium 
is  also  of  importance  at  least  for  certain  bodies,  such  as  sugar. 

Several  investigators,  among  whom  Starling  and  Cohnstein*  must 
be  specially  mentioned,  contest  the  secretion  theory  and  advocate  the 
older  view.  This  question  is  still  disputed,  but  nevertheless  experience 
shows  that  the  physical  forces,  filtration  and  osmosis,  are  not  alone  sufficient 
to  explain  the  formation  of  lymph. 

II.  Transudations  and  Exudations. 

The  serous  membranes  are  normally  kept  moistened  by  liquids  whose 
quantity  is  only  sufficient  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  pericardial  cavity 
and  the  subarachnoidal  space,  for  a  complete  chemical  analysis  to  be  made 
of  them.  Under  diseased  conditions  an  abundant  transudation  may  take 
place  from  the  blood  into  the  serous  cavities,  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues^ 
or  under  the  epidermis;  and  in  this  way  pathological  transudations  are 
formed.  Such  true  transudations,  which  are  similar  to  lymph,  are 
generally  poor  in  form-elements  and  leucocytes,  and  yield  only  very  little 
or  almost  no  fibrin,  while  the  infiammatory  transudations,  the  so-called 
exudations,  are  generally  rich  in  leucocytes  and  yield  proportionally  more 
fibrin.  As  a  rule,  the  richer  a  transudation  is  in  leucocytes  the  closer  it 
stands  to  pus,  while  when  it  has  a  diminished  quantity  of  leucocytes  it  is 
more  nearly  like  real  transudations  or  lymph. 

It  is  ordinarily  accepted  that  filtration  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  formation  of  transudations  and  exudations.  The  facts  coincide  with 
this  view,  namely,  that  all  these  fluids  contain  the  salts  and  extractive 
bodies  occurring  in  the  blood-plasma  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the 
blood-plasma,  while  the  amount  of  proteids  is  habitually  smaller.  While 
the  different  fluids  belonging  to  this  group  have  about  the  same  quantities 
of  salts  and  extractive  bodies,  they  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  contain- 
ing differing  quantities  of  proteid  and  form-elements,  as  well  as  varying 
quantities  of  transformation  and  decomposition  products  of  these  latter — 
changed  blood-coloring  matters,  cholesterin,  etc.,  etc. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  circulation  and  pressure  conditions  have 
an  essential  influence  on  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  transudations^ 
but  their  action  has  been  little  studied ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain^ 
and  that  is  that  the  condition,  as  long  as  the  vascular  wall  is  healthy,  is 
different  from  when  the  capillary  wall  is  changed. 

»  See  Starling,  Jouru.  of  Physiol..  Vols.  16,  17,  18,  and  19;  Cohnstein,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  Bd.  135,  and  PflQger*s  Arch.,  Bdd.  59,  60,  62,  and  68.  See  also  Leathes,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vols.  18  and  19  ;  Orlow,  Pflttgers  Arch.,  Bd.  59  ;  Lazarus-Barlow.  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19 ;  Asher  and  Barbara,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  86. 
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The  changed  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  in  disease,  as  suggested 
by  Cohkheim/  is  a  second  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  transu- 
dations. The  circumstance  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  proteid  occurs 
in  transudations  in  inflammatory  processes,  to  which  is  also  due  the 
abundant  quantity  of  form-elements  in  such  transudations,  has  been 
explained  by  this  hypothesis.  The  greater  quantity  of  proteid  in  the 
transudations  in  formative  irritation  is  in  great  part  explained  by  the  large 
amount  of  destroyed  form- elements.  The  interesting  observation  made  by 
Paijkull,*  that  in  such  cases  in  which  an  inflammatory  irritation  has 
taken  place  the  fluid  contains  nucleoalbumin  (or  nucleoproteids  ?),  while 
these  substances  do  not  occur  in  transudations  in  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tory processes,  can  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  form-elements. 

As  the  secretory  importance  of  the  capillary  endothelium  has  been  made 
probable  by  the  investigations  of  Heidenhain  and  Hamburger,  it  is 
a  priori  to  be  expected  that  an  abnormally  increased  secretory  activity  of  the 
endothelium  is  a  third  cause  of  transudations.  Certain  observations  of 
Hamburger  in  a  case  of  dropsy,'  in  which  the  transudation  was  probably 
produced  by  the  lymph-exciting  action  of  a  metabolic  product  formed  by  a 
bacterium,  speak  for  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  Hamburger 
therefore  considers  the  irritation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  by 
means  of  a  special  substance  exciting  lymph-flow  and  formed  in  disease  as 
a  third  cause  of  the  transudations.  The  question  whether  this  substance 
acts  in  a  secretory  manner  in  Heidenhaik's  sense  or  increases  the  per- 
meability in  Starling's  sense  must  be  proved. 

The  varjring  quantities  of  proteid  observed  by  C.  Schmidt*  in  the 
tissue-fluids  in  different  vascular  regions  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
different  condition  of  the  capillary  endothelium.  For  example,  the  amount 
of  proteid  in  the  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  fluids  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  those  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  sub-arach- 
noidal  space,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  or  in  the  aqueous  humor, 
which  are  poor  in  proteid.  The  condition  of  the  blood  also  greatly  affects 
the  transudations,  for  in  hydraBmia  the  amount  of  proteid  in  the  transuda- 
tion is  very  small.  With  the  increase  of  the  age  of  a  transudation,  of  a 
hydrocele  fluid  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  increased,  probably 
by  resorption  of  water,  and  indeed  exceptional  cases  may  occur  in  which 
the  amount  of  proteid,  without  any  previous  hemorrhage,  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  blood-serum. 

The  proteids  of  transudations  are  chiefly  seralbumin,  serglobulin,  and  a 
little  fibrinogen.     Alburaoses  and  peptones  do  not  occur,  with  perhaps  the 

'  Cohnbeim,  VorlesuDgen  tlber  allg.  Path.,  2.  Aufl.,  Part  1. 

*  Upsala  Lflkarefs.  F5rhandl.,  Bd.  27,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22. 

<  See  Ziegler's  BeitrSge,  Bd.  14. 

«  Cit.  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem..  p.  e07. 
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cerebrospinal  flaid  as  exception.  The  non-inflammatory  transadations  da 
not  as  a  rale  coagalate  spontaneously,  or  very  slowly.  On  the  addition  of 
blood  or  blood-seram  they  coagalate.  Inflammatory  exadations  coagalate 
spontaneoasly.  Paijkull  has  shown  that  these  often  contain  nncleo- 
albumin.  Macoid  substances,  which  were  first  observed  by  Hammarsten 
in  a  few  cases  of  ascites,  without  complication  with  ovarial  tumors,  seem, 
according  to  Paijkull,  to  be  regular  constituents  of  transadations.  The 
relationship  between  globulin  and  seralbumin  varies  very  much  in  different 
cases,  but,  as  Hoffmann  and  Pigeaud  '  have  shown,  the  variation  is  in 
each  case  the  same  as  the  blood-serum  of  the  individual. 

The  specific  gravity  runs  rather  parallel  with  the  quantity  of  proteid. 
The  varying  specific  gravity  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  differentiation 
between  transudations  and  exudations  by  Reuss,'  as  the  first  often  show  a 
specific  gravity  below  1015-1010,  while  the  others  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1018  or  above.     This  rale  holds  good  in  many  but  not  in  all  cases. 

The  gases  of  the  transudations  consist  of  carbon  dioxide  besides  small 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  traces  of  oxygen.  The  tension  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  greater  in  the  transudations  than  in  the  blood.  When  mixed 
with  pus  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  decreased. 

The  extractives  are,  as  above  stated,  the  same  as  in  the  blood-plasma; 
but  sometimes  extractive  bodies  occur,  such  as  allantoin  in  dropsical  fluids 
(M6scATELLi*),  which  have  not  been  detected  in  the  blood.  fTrca  seems 
to  occur  in  very  variable  amounts.  Sugar  also  occurs  in  transadations,  but 
we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  reducing  power  is  due,  as  in  blood- 
serum,  to  other  bodies.  A  reducing,  non-fermentable  substance  has  been 
found  by  Pickardt  in  transudations.  The  sugar  is  generally  glacose, 
according  to  Pickardt,*  but  levulose  seems  to  occur  in  several  cases. 
Sarcolactic  acid  has  been  found  by  C.  Kulz  *  in  the  pericardial  fluid  from 
oxen.  Succinic  acid  haa  been  found  in  a  few  cases  in  hydrocele  fluids, 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  entirely  absent.  Leucin  and  ty rosin  have  been 
found  in  transadations  from  diseased  livers  and  in  pus-like  transadations 
which  have  andergone  decomposition.  Among  other  extractives  found  in 
transudations  we  must  mention  uric  acid^  xanthin  creating  inosit^  and 
pyrocatechin  (?), 

As  above  stated,  irrespective  of  the  varying  number  of  form-elements 

*  Paijkull,  1.  c;  Hammarsteu,  Zeltscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  15;  Hoffmann,  Arch, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  16  ;  Pigeaud,  see  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  16. 

*  Reuss,  DeuUcb.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med..  Bd.  28 ;  see  also  Otto,  Zeltscbr.  f.  Hellkunde^ 
Bd.  17. 

»  Zeltscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18. 

^  Berl.  klbi.  Wochenscbr.,  1897.    See  also  RotmaAn,  MUnch.  med.  Wocheoschr.^ 
1808. 

*  Zeitsch.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  83. 
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contamed  in  the  different  transudations,  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  the  most 
characteristic  chemical  distinction  in  the  composition  of  the  various  trans- 
udations; therefore  a  quantitative  analysis  is  only  of  importance  in  so  far 
as  it  considers  the  quantity  of  proteid.  On  this  account,  in  the  following 
quantitative  composition,  chief  stress  will  he  put  on  the  quantity  of  proteid. 
Pericardial  Fluid.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  also,  under  certain 
physiological  conditions,  so  large  that  a  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical 
investigation  was  obtained  from  a  person  who  had  been  executed.  This 
fluid  is  lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  sticky,  and  yields  more  fibrin  than 
other  transudations.  The  amount  of  solids,  according  to  the  analyses  per- 
formed by  V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Wachsmuth,  and  Hoppe-Seyleb,'  is 
37.5-44.9  p.  m.,  and  the  amount  of  proteid  is  22.8-24.7  p.m.  The  analysis 
made  by  the  author  of  a  fresh  pericardial  fluid  from  a  young  man  who 
had  been  executed  yielded  the  following  results,  calculated  in  1000  parts  by 
weight: 

Water    960.85 

Solids 89.15 

I  Fibrin 0.81 

Protelds 28.60-^  Globulin 5.96 

(  Albumin 22.84 

Soluble  salts 8.60  JNaCl 7.28 

Insoluble  salts 0.15 

Extractive  bodies 2.00 

Friend  '  has  found  nearly  the  same  composition  for  a  pericardial  fluid 
from  a  horse,  with  the  exception  that  this  liquid  was  relatively  richer  in 
globulin.  The  ordinary  statement  that  pericardial  fluids  are  richer  in 
fibrinogen  than  other  transudations  is  hardly  based  on  sufficient  proof.  In 
a  case  of  chylopericardium,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  rupture  of  a 
chylus  vessel  or  caused  by  a  capillary  exudation  of  chyle  because  of 
stoppage,  Hasebroek*  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  analyzed  fluid  103.61 
parts  solids,  73.79  albuminous  bodies,  10.77  fat,  3.34  cholesterin,  1.77 
lecithin,  and  9.34  salts. 

The  pleural  fluid  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  such  small 
quantities  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  same  cannot  be  made.  Under 
pathological  conditions  this  fluid  may  show  very  variable  properties.  In 
certain  cases  it  is  nearly  serous,  in  others  again  sero-fibrinous,  and  in  others 
similar  to  pus.  There  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  properties  in  general.  If  a  pus-like  exudation  is  kept  closed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a  more  or  less  complete  maceration  and 
solution  of  the  pus-corpnscles  is  found  to  take  place.    The  ejected  yellowish- 

'  v.  Gorup-Besaoez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  401  ;  Wachsmuth^ 
TIrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  7  ;  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  605. 

«  Halliburton,  Text-book  of  Chem.  Physiol.,  etc.    London,  1891.    P.  847. 
•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  12. 
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brown  or  greenish  flaid  may  then  be  as  rich  in  solids  as  the  blood-sernm; 
and  an  abundant  floccalent  precipitate  of  a  nncleoalbamin  (the  pyin  of 
early  writers)  may  be  obtained  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  This  precipi- 
tate is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Numerous  analyses,  by  many  investigators/  of  the  quantitative  composi- 
tion of  pleural  fluids  under  pathological  conditions  are  at  hand.  From 
these  analyses  we  learn  that  in  hydrothorax  the  speciflo  gravity  is  lower  and 
the  quantity  of  proteid  less  than  in  pleuritis.  In  the  first  case  the  specific 
gravity  is  generally  less  than  1015,  and  the  quantity  of  proteid  10-30 
p.  m.  In  acute  pleuritis  the  specific  gravity  is  generally  higher  than  1020, 
and  the  quantity  of  proteid  30-65  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  fibrinogen, 
which  in  hydrothorax  is  about  0.1  p.m.,  may  amount  to  more  than  1  p.  m. 
in  pleuritis.  In  pleurisy  with  an  abundant  gathering  of  pus  the  specific 
gravity  may  rise  even  to  1030,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  author. 
The  quantity  of  solids  is  often  60-70  p.  m.,  and  may  be  even  more  than 
90-100  p.  m.  (author).  Mucoid  substances  have  also  been  detected  in 
pleural  fluids  by  Paijkull.  Cases  of  chylous  pleurisy  are  also  known;  in 
such  a  case  Mehu*  found  17.93  p.  m.  fat  and  cholesterin  in  the  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  peritoneal  fluid  is  very  small  under  physiological  condi- 
tions. The  investigations  refer  only  to  the  fluid  under  diseased  conditions 
{dropsical  or  ascitic  fluid).  The  color,  transparency,  and  consistency  of 
these  may  vary  greatly. 

In  cachectic  conditions  or  a  hydrsemic  condition  of  the  blood  the  fluid 
has  little  color,  is  milky,  opalescent,  watery,  does  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, has  a  yery  low  specific  gravity,  1005-1010-1015,  and  is  nearly 
free  from  form-elements.  The  ascitic  fiuid  in  portal  stagnation,  or 
generally  in  venous  stagnation,  has  a  low  specific  gravity  and  ordinarily  less 
than  20  p.  m.  proteid,  although  in  certain  cases  the  quantity  of  proteid 
may  rise  to  35  p.  m.  In  carcinomatous  peritonitis  it  may  have  a  cloudy, 
dirty-gray  appearance,  due  to  its  richness  in  form-elements  of  various  kinds. 
The  specific  gravity  is  then  higher,  the  quantity  of  solids  greater,  and  it 
often  coagulates  spontaneously.  In  inflammatory  processes  it  is  straw-  or 
lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  cloudy  or  reddish,  due  to  leucocytes  and 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  from  great  richness  in  leucocytes  it  may  apppear 
more  like  pus.  It  coagulates  spontaneously  and  may  be  relatively  richer  in 
solids.  It  contains  regularly  30  p.  m.  or  more  proteid  (although  exceptions 
with  less  proteid  occur),  and  may  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  or  above. 
By  rupture  of  a  chylous  vessel  the  dropsical  fiuid  may  be  rich  in  very  finely 
emulsified  fat  (chylous  ascites).     In  such  cases  3.86-10.30  p.  m.  fat  has 

'  See  the  works  of  Mehu,  Runeberg.  F.  Hoffraann,  Reuss,  Neuenkirchen,  all  of 
which  are  cited  in  Bernheim's  paper  in  Virchow*s  Arch.,  Bd.  181,  8.  274.  See  also 
Paijkull,  1.  c.,  and  Halliburton's  Text-book,  p.  346. 

*  Arch.  g6n.  de  m6d.,  1886,  Tome  2,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16. 
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been  found  in  the  dropsical  fluid  (Guinochet,  Hay^),  and  even  17-43 
p.  m.  has  been  found  by  Minkowski.  By  admixture  of  this  fluid  with 
the  fluid  from  an  ovarian  cyst  it  may  sometimes  contain  pseudomucin  (see 
Chapter  XIII).  We  also  have  cases  in  which  the  ascitical  fluid  contains 
mucoids  which  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  after  removal  of  the  proteids 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  temperature.  Such  substances,  which  yield  a 
reducing  substance  on  boiling  with  acids,  have  been  found  by  the  author  in 
tuberculous  peritonitis  and  in  cirrhosis  hepatis  syphilitica  in  men.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Paijkull'  these  substances  seem  to  occur  often 
and  perhaps  habitually  in  the  ascitic  fluids. 

As  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  ascitic  fluids  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
•circumstances  as  in  other  transudations  and  exudations,  it  is  suflicient  to 
give  the  following  example  of  the  composition,  taken  from  Bernheim's  * 
treatise.     The  results  are  expressed  in  1000  parts  of  the  fluid: 

Max.       Min.  Mean. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 84.6        5.6  9.69  —  21.06 

Bright's  disease 16.11  10.10  6.6    —10.86 

Tuberculous  and  idiopathic  peritODitis 65.8  18.72  80.7   —37.95 

Carcinomatous  perilouitis 64.20  27.00  85.1    —58.96 

Urea  has  also  been  found  in  ascitical  fluids,  sometimes  only  as  traces,  sometimes  in 
larger  quantities  (4  p.  m.  in  albuminuria),  also  uric  acid^  aUantoin  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  (MoscATELLi),  xanthin,  creaMn,  cholesterin,  and  sugar. 

Hydrocele  and  Spermatocele  Fluids.  These  fluids  differ  from  each  other 
in  various  ways.  The  hydrocele  fluids  are  generally  colored  light  or  darker 
yellow,  sometipies  brownish  with  a  shade  of  green.  They  have  a  relatively 
higher  speciflc  gravity,  1.016-1.026,  with  a  variable  but  generally  higher 
Amount  of  solids,  an  average  of  60  p.  m.  They  sometimes  coagulate 
spontaneously,  sometimes  only  after  the  addition  of  flbrin-ferment  or  blood. 
They  contain  leucocytes  as  chief  form-elements.  Sometimes  they  contain 
smaller  or  larger  amounts  of  cholesterin  crystals. 

The  spermatocele  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  a  rule  colorless,  thin, 
cloudy  like  water  mixed  with  milk.  They  sometimes  have  an  acid  reaction. 
They  have  a  lower  specific  gravity,  1.006-1.010,  a  lower  amount  of  solids — 
an  average  of  about  13  p.  m., — and  do  not  coagulate  either  spontaneously 
or  after  the  addition  of  blood.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  poor  in  proteid  and 
contain  spermatozoa^  celhdetrituSy  and  fat-glohtiles  as  form-constituents.  To 
show  the  nnequal  composition  of  these  two  kinds  of  fluids  we  will  give  the 
average  results  (calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  fluid)  of   17 


'  Guinochet,  see  Strauss,  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  Tome  18.  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
16,  S.  475. 

•L.  c. 

•  L.  c.  As  it  was  impossible  to  derive  mean  figures  from  those  given  by  Bernheim, 
the  author  lias  given  above  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  averages  given  by  him. 
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analyses  of  hydrocele  flnids  and  4  of  spermatocele  fluids  made  by  Ham- 

MARSTEN.' 

Hydrocele.    Spermatocele. 

Water. 988.85       986.83 

Solids 61.16  13. 17 

Fibriu 0.69  

Globulin 13.25  0.59 

Seralbumin 86.94  1.82 

Eiher  extractive  bodies 4.02  ) 

Soluble  salts 8.60  V       10.76 

Insoluble  salte 0.66  ) 

In  the  hydrocele  fluid  traces  of  urea  and  a  reducing  substance  have  been  found,  and 
in  H  few  cases  also  succinic  add  and  inosit.  A  hydrocele  fluid  may,  according  to  Devil- 
lard,*  sometimes  contain  paralbumin  or  metalbumin  (?).  Oases  of  chylous  hydrocele 
are  also  known. 

C^erebro-spinal  Fluid.  The  cerebro-spinal  flaid  is  thin,  water-clear,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  1007-1008.  The  spina  bifida  fluid  is  very  poor  in 
solids,  8-10  p.  m.,  with  only  0.19-1.6  p.  m.  proteid.  The  flaid  of  chronio 
hydrocephalus  is  somewhat  richer  in  solids  (13-19  p.  m.)  and  proteids. 
According  to  Halliburton*  the  proteids  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  a 
mixture  oi  globulin  and  albumoses  ;  occasionally  some  peptone  occurs,  and 
more  rarely,  in  special  cases,  seralbumin  appears.  Nawratzki  *  has  shown 
the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  calf  and  man, 
and  even  in  amounts  varying  between  0.46  and  0.56  p.  m.  Halliburtox's 
statement  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  substance  similar  to  pyrocatechin  haa 
not  been  substantiated.  Nawratzki  found  988.87  p.  m.  water  and  11.13 
p.  m.  solids  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  calf.  Of  the  solids  8.13 
p.m.  was  inorganic,  0.22  p.  m.  proteid,  and  2.79  p.  m.  remaining  organic 
substances.  The  older  statement  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  differs  from 
the  other  transudations  in  a  greater  wealth  of  potassium  salts  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  recent  investigations  of  YvoN,*  Halliburton,  and  Naw- 
RATZKi.  According  to  Cavazzani  '  tlie  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  more  alkaline 
and  richer  in  solids  in  the  morning  than  in  the  eveniug. 

Aqueous  Humor.  This  fluid  is  clear,  alkaline,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.003-1.009.  The  amount  of  solids  is  on  an  average  13  p.  m.,  and  the 
amount  of  proteids  only  0.8-1.2  p.  m.  The  proteid  consists  of  seralbumin 
and  globulin  and  very  little  fibrinogen.  According  to  Gruenhagen  it 
contains  paralactic  acidy  another  dextrogyrate  substance,  and  a  reducing 
body  which  is  not  similar  to  glucose  or  dextrin.  Pautz  *  found  urea  and 
siigar  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  oxen. 

»  Upsala  Lftkaref.  F5rh.,  Bd.  14,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8,  S.  847. 

•  Bull.  soc.  chim.,  Tome  49,  p.  617. 

»  Halliburton's  Text- book,  pp.  355-361. 

•  Zeiischr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

»  Journ.  dc  Pharm.  et  de  Clum.  (4),  Tome  26. 

•  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22,  8.  846. 

'  Gruenhagen,  PflUger's  Arch. ,  Bd.  43  ;  Pautz,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  81. 
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Blister-fluid.  The  content  of  blisters  caused  by  barns,  and  of  vesicator 
blisters  and  the  blisters  of  the  pemphigtis  chronicus^  is  generally  a  fluid 
rich  in  solids  and  proteids  (40-65  p.  m.).  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
contents  of  Tesicatory  blisters.  In  a  burn-blister  K.  Mobner  '  found  50.31 
p.  m.  proteids,  among  which  was  13.59  p.  m.  globulin  and  0.11  p.  m. 
fibrin.  The  fluid  contains  a  substance  which  reduces  copper  o'lxide  but  no 
pyrocatechin.     The  fluid  of  the  pemphigus  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 

The  fluid  of  subcutaneous  oedema.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  yery  poor  in 
solids,  purely  serous,  does  not  contain  fibrinogen,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.005-1.013.  The  quantity  of  proteids  is  in  most  cases  lower  than  10 
p.  m., — according  to  Hoffmann  1-8  p.  m., — ^and  in  serious  affections  of 
the  kidneys,  generally  with  amyloid  degeneration,  less  than  1  p.  m.  has 
been  shown  (Hoffmann*).  The  oedema  fioid  also  habitually  contains 
urea^  1-2  p.  m.,  and  also  sugar. 

Tbe  FLUID  OF  THB  TAPEWORM  cyst  is  related  to  the  transudations  poor  in  proteids. 
It  is  thin  and  colorless,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.015.  The  quantity  of  solids 
is  14-20  p.  m.  The  chemical  constituents  are  sugar  (2.5  p.  m.).  inoait,  traces  of  urea, 
ereatin,  succinic  acid,  and  salts  (8.3-9.7  p.  m.).  Proteids  are  only  found  in  traces,  and 
then  only  after  an  inflammatory  irritation.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  7.  p.  m.  proteids 
have  been  found  in  the  fluid. 

The  Synovial  Fluid  and  Fluid  in  Synovial  Cavities  around  Joints,  etc. 
The  synovia  is  hardly  a  transudation,  but  it  is  often  treated  as  an  appendix 
to  the  transudations. 

The  synovia  is  an  alkaline,  sticky,  fibrous,  yellowish  fluid  which  is 
cloudy,  from  the  presence  of  cell-nuclei  and  remains  of  destroyed  cells,  but 
is  also  sometimes  clear.  It  contains  also,  besides  proteids  and  salts,  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  mucin  in  physical  properties.  The  nature  of  this  mucin- 
like  constituent  of  physiological  synovial  fiuids  has  not  been  determined. 
Hahmarsten  has  found  a  mucin-like  substance  in  pathological  synovial 
fluid,  but  it  was  not  true  mucin.  It  acts  like  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a 
uucleoproteid,  and  gave  no  ftducing  substance  when  boiled  with  acid. 
Salkowski  •  also  found  a  mucin-like  substance  in  a  pathological  synovial 
fluid,  which  was  neither  mucin  nor  nucleoalbumin.  He  called  the  sub- 
stance *'  synovin.^^ 

The  composition  of  synovia  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in  rest  and  in 
motion.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  less,  but  the 
amount  of  the  mucin-like  body,  proteids,  and  of  the  extractive  bodies  ia 
greater,  while  the  quantity  of  salts  is  diminished.  This  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  analyses  by  FfiERicns.*    The  figures  represent  parts  per  1000. 

»  Skand  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  44. 

*  Hammarstcii,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  12;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  131. 

*  Wagner's  HandwOrterbuch.  Bd.  3.  Abth.  1.  S.  463. 
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I.  Synovia  from  11.  Synovia  from 

a  Stail-fed  Oz.  a  Ffeld-fed  Ox. 

Water 969.0  948.5 

Solids 30.1  61.5 

Mucin-like  body 2.4  5.6 

Albumin  and  eztractiTes 15.7  85.1 

Fat 0.6  0.7 

Salts 11.8  9.9 

The  synovia  of  new-born  babes  corresponds  to  that  of  resting  animals. 
The  fluid  of  the  barsss  macossB,  as  also  the  fluid  in  the  synovial  cavities 
around  joints,  etc.,  is  similar  to  synovia  from  a  qualitative  standpoint. 

III.  Pus. 

Pus  is  a  yellowish-gray  or  yellowish-green,  creamy  mass  of  a  faint  odor 
and  an  unsavory,  sweetish  taste.  It  consists  of  a  fluid,  the  pus-serum^  in 
which  solid  particles,  the  pus-cells^  swim.  The  number  of  these  cells  varies 
80  considerably  that  the  pus  may  at  one  time  be  thin  and  at  another  time 
80  thick  that  it  scarcely  contains  a  drop  of  serum.  The  specific  gravity, 
therefore,  may  also  greatly  vary,  namely,  between  1.020  and  1.040,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  1.031-1.033.  The  reaction  of  fresh  pus  is  generally  alkaline, 
but  it  may  become  neutral  or  acid  from  a  decomposition  in  which  fatty 
acids,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  and  also  lactic  acid  are  formed.  It  may 
become  strongly  alkaline  when  putrefaction  occurs  with  the  formation  of 
ammonia. 

In  the  chemical  investigation  of  pus  the  pus-serum  and  the  pus-corpns- 
oles  must  be  studied  separately. 

Pus-serum.  Pus  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  nor  after  the  addition 
of  deflbrinated  blood.  The  fluid  in  which  the  pus-corpuscles  are  suspended 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  plasma,  but  rather  with  the  serum.  The 
pus-serum  is  pale  yellow,  yellowish  green,  or  brownish  yellow,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  contains,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  constituents  as 
the  blood-serum;  but  sometimes  besides  these — when,  for  instance,  the  pus 
has  remained  in  the  body  for  a  long  time — it  contains  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a 
nucleoproteid  which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  soluble  with  great 
difficulty  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  {pyin  of  the  older  authors).  This  nucleo- 
albumin seems  to  be  formed  from  the  hyaline  substance  of  the  pus-cells  by 
maceration.  The  pus-serum  contains,  moreover,  at  least  in  many  cases,  no 
ifibrin-ferment.     According  to  the  analyses  of   Hoppe-Sbtler  *  the  pus- 

Berum  contains  in  1000  parts: 

I.  II. 

Water 913.7  905.65 

Solids 86.8  94.85 

Pioteids 6823  77.21 

Lecithin 1.50  0.66 

Fnt 0.26  0.29 

Cliolesterin 0.58  0.87 

Alcohol  extractives 1.52  0.78 

Water  extractives 11.53  6.92 

Inorganic  salts 7.78  7.77 

*  Aled.-chein.  Untersuch.,  S.  490. 
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The  ash  of  pus-scrum  has  the  followiug  composition,  calculated  to  1000  parts  of  the 
serum: 

I.  II. 

NaCl 5.22  6.89 

Na,S04 0.40  0.31 

Na,HP04 0.98  0.46 

Na,COs 0.49  1.18 

Ca,(P04), 0.49  0.81 

Mga(P04)i 0.19  0.13 

PO4  (in  excess) .05 

The  pu8-corpn8cles  are  generally  thoaght  to  consiBt  in  great  part  of 
emigrated  white  blood-corpascles  (emigration  hypothesis),  and  their  chemi- 
<»1  properties  hare  therefore  been  given  above.  We  consider  the  molecular 
grains,  fat-globules,  and  red  blood-corpnscles  rather  as  casual  form-elements. 

The  pus-cells  may  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  centrifugal  force,  or 
by  decantation  directly  or  after  dilution  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
in  water  (1  vol.  saturated  sodium-sulphate  solution  and  9  vols,  water),  and 
then  washed  by  this  same  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  albuminous  bodies  of 
which  the  largest  proportion  seems  to  be  a  nucleoproteid  which  is  insoluble^ 
in  water  and  which  expands  into  a  tough,  slimy  mass  when  treated  with  a 
10^  common-salt  solution.  This  proteid  substance,  which  is  soluble  ia 
alkali  but  quickly  changed  thereby,  is  called  Rovidas's  hyaline  stibstancOy 
and  the  property  of  the  pus  of  being  converted  into  a  slime-like  mass  by  a 
solution  of  common  salt  depends  on  this  substance.  Besides  this  substance 
we  find  in  the  pus-cells  also  an  albuminous  body  which  coa^lates  at 
48-49°  C,  as  well  as  serglobuUn  (f)y  seralbumin,  a  substance  similar  to 
coagulated  proteid  (Miescher),  and  lastly  peptone  or  albumose  (Hof- 
MEISTEU  *). 

We  also  find  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  pus-cells,  besides  the  proteids, 
lecithin^  cholesterin,  xanthin  bodies,  fat,  and  soaps.  Hoppe-Seyler  has 
found  cerebrin,  a  decomposition  product  of  a  protagon-like  substance,  in 
pus  (see  Chapter  XII).  Kossel  and  Freytag  '  have  isolated  from  pus  two 
substances,  pyosin  and  pyogenin,  which  belong  to  the  cerebrin  group  (see 
Chapter  XII).  Hoppe-Seyler'  claims  that  glycogen  appears  only  in  the 
living,  contractile  white  blood-cells  and  not  in  the  dead  pus-corpuscles» 
Several  other  investigators  have  nevertheless  found  glycogen  in  pus.  The 
cell-nucleus  contains  nuclein  and  nucleoproteids. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  part  of  the  alkalies  exists  as  chlorides, 
and  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  other  bases,  exists  as  phosphates. 

'  Miescher  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-chem.  Untersucb.,  8.  441 ;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4. 
«  Ibid.,  Bd.  17,  8.  452. 
»  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  790. 
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The  quantitative  compositiou  of  the  pus-cells  from  the  analyses  of 
Hoppe-Seyler  is  as  follows,  in  parts  per  1000  of  the  dried  substance: 

I.  II. 

Proleids 1 87. 62  ) 

Nuclein 342.57  }•  685.85        673.69 

Insoluble  bodies 205.66  ) 

Leciibiii )  i^o  qq  75.64 

Fat f  ^*^-^3  75.00 

Cbolesterin 74.00  72.83 

Cerebrin 51.99)  iao  aa 

Extractive  bodies 44.33  J  lu-i.e* 

HIKER AL  SUBSTANCES  IN  1000  PARTS  OP  THE  DRIED  SUBSTANCE. 

NaCI    4.35 

Ca,(P04)a 2.05 

Mi!,(P04)« 1.13 

FePO* 1.06 

PO4 9.16 

Na 0.68 

K traces  (?) 

MiESCHBR  bag  obtained  other  results  for  the  alkali  combinations,  namely :  potassium 
phosphate  12,  sodium  phosphate  6.1,  earthy  phosphate  and  iron  phosphate  4  2,  sodium 
chloride  1.4,  and  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  organic  substances  8.14-2.03  p.  m. 

In  pns  from  congested  abscesses  which  have  stagnated  for  some  time  we 
find  peptone^  leucine  and  tyrosin^  tree  fatty  acids^  and  volatile  fatty  actds^ 
such  as  formic  acid,  butyric  acid,  valerianic  acid.  We  also  sometimes  find 
chondrin  (?)  and  glutin  (?)^  urea^  glucose  (in  diabetes),  bile-pigments  and 
bile-acids  (in  catarrhal  icterus). 

As  more  specific  but  not  constant  constituents  of  the  pus  we  must 
•mention  the  following:  pyin^  which  seems  to  be  a  nucleoalbumin  or  nncleo- 
proteid  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  also  pyinic  acid  and  chlorrhodinic 
acid^  which  have  been  so  little  studied  that  they  cannot  be  more  fully 
treated  here. 

In  many  cases  a  blue,  less  rarely  a  green,  color  has  been  observed  in  the 
pus.  Til  is  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  variety  of  vibrios  (LiJcke)  from 
which  FoRDOS  and  LCcke*  have  isolated  a  crystalline  blue  pigment, 
pyocyanin,  and  a  yellow  pigment,  pyoxanthose. 

Appendix. 

Lymphatic  Glands,  Spleen,  etc. 

The  L3rinphatic  Glands.  The  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  found  to 
contain  the  protein  substances  occurring  generally  in  cells  (Chapter  V, 
pp.  101  and  102).  Albumoses  and  peptones  may  also  occur  as  products  of  a 
post-mortem  decomposition.  Besides  the  other  ordinary  tissue  constituents, 
such  as  collagen,  reticulin,  elastin,  and  nuclein,  we  find  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  also  cholesteriyi^  fat^  glycogeii^  scrcolactic  actd^  xanthin  bodies^  and 

*  Fordos,  Compt.  rend..  Tomes  51  and  56 ;  LUcke.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chinirg.,  Bd.  8. 
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leucin.  In  the  ingninal  glands  of  an  old  woman  Oidtmann  '  foond  714.32 
p.  m.  water,  284.5  p.  m.  organic  and  1.16  p.  m.  inorganic  substances. 

The  Spleen.  The  pulp  of  the  spleen  cannot  be  freed  from  blood.  The 
mass  which  is  separated  from  the  spleen  capsnle  and  the  stmctural  tissue 
by  pressure  and  which  ordinarily  serves  as  material  for  chemical  investiga- 
tions is  therefore  a  mixture  of  blood  and  spleen  constitaents.  For  this 
reason  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  spleen  are  little  known.  As  character- 
istic constituents  we  have  albuminates  containing  iron,  and  especially  a 
protein  substance  which  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  and  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid  and  yields  an  ash  containing  much  phosphoric  acid 
and  iron  oxide.' 

The  pulp  of  the  spleen,  when  fresh,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but 
quickly  turns  acid,  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  free  paraladic  acid  and 
partly  perhaps  to  glycero-phosphoric  acid.  Besides  these  two  acids  there 
have  been  found  in  the  spleen  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  as  formic,  acetic, 
and  butyric  acids,  as  well  as  succinic  acid,  neutral  fats,  cholesterin,  traces 
of  leudn,  inosit  (in  ox-spleen),  scyllit,  a  body  related  to  inosit  (in  the 
spleen  of  plagiostoma),  glycogen  (in  dog-spleen),  uric  acid,  xanthin  bodies, 
^ndjecorin  (Baldi*). 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  spleen  the  deposit  rich  in  iron,  which 
consists  of  ferruginous  granules  or  conglomerate  masses  of  them,  and  closely 
studied  by  Nasse,  is  of  special  interest.  This  deposit  does  not  occur  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  spleen  of  ail  animals.  It  is  found  especially 
abundant  in  the  spleen  of  the  horse.  Nasse*  on  analyzing  the  grains 
(from  the  spleen  of  a  horse)  obtained  840-630  p.  m.  organic  and  160-370 
p.  m.  inorganic  substances.  These  last  consisted  of  666-726  p.  m.  Fe,0, , 
5J05-388  p.  m.  P,0, ,  and  57  p.  m.  earths.  The  organic  substances  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  proteids  (660-800  p.  m.),  nuclein,  52  p.  m.  (maximum),  a 
yellow  coloring  matter,  extractive  bodies,  fat,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
amount  of  sodium  and  phosphoric  acid  is  smaller  than  that  of  potassium 
and  chlorine.  The  amount  of  iron  in  new-born  and  young  animals  is  small 
(Lapicque,  KRtJGER,  and  Pernou),  in  adults  more  appreciable,  and  in  old 
animals  sometimes  very  considerable.  Nasse  found  nearly  50  p.  m.  iron 
in  the  dried  pulp  of  the  spleen  of  an  old  horse.  Guillemonat  and 
Lapicque*  have  determined   the  iron   in  man.     They   find    no  regular 

'  V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl.  8.  732. 

•  Ibid.,  717. 

»  Du  Bols-Reymond's  Arch.,  1887,  Suppl. 

*  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19.  8  315. 

•Lapicque,  ibid,,  Bd.  20;  Lapicque  and  GuillemoDat,  Compt.  rend,  de  See.  biol.. 
Tome  48,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8  ;  KrUger  nnd  Pernou,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie» 
Bd.  27;  Nasse,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  720. 
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increase  with  growth,  but  in  most  cases  0.17-0.39  p.  m.  (after  sabtracting^ 
the  blood-iron)  calculated  on  the  fresh  substance.  A  remarkably  high 
amount  of  iron  is  not  dependent  upon  old  age,  but  is  a  residue  from 
chronic  diseases. 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  human  spleen  by  Oidtmann  give  the 
following  results:  In  men  he  found  750-694  p.  m.  water  and  250-30G 
p.  m.  solids.  In  that  of  a  woman  he  found  774.8  p.  m.  water  and  225. '/I 
p.  m.  solids.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  bodies  was  in  men  4.9-7.4  p.  m.,. 
and  in  women  9.5  p.  m. 

In  regard  to  the  pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  spleen  we  must 
specially  recall  the  abundant  re-formation  of  leucocytes  in  leucaemia  and 
the  appearance  of  amyloid  substance  (see  page  48). 

The  physiological  functions  of  the  spleen  are  little  known  with  the 
exception  of  its  importance  in  the  formation  of  leucocytes.  Some  consider 
the  spleen  as  an  organ  for  the  dissolution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  deposit  rich  in  iron  seems  to  confirm 
this  view.  The  spleen  has  also  been  claimed  to  play  a  certain  part  in 
digestion.  This  organ  is  claimed  by  Schiff,  Herzen,  Gachet  and 
PACHOi^  to  be  of  importance  in  the  production  of  trypsin  in  the  pancreas. 
The  statements  on  this  question  are  still  disputed  (Heidenhain,  Ewald'). 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  has  been  observed 
by  many  investigators  (see  Chapter  XV)  in  lineal  leucaemia,  while  the 
reverse  has  been  observed  under  the  influence  of  quinin  in  large  doses,  which 
produces  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  We  have  here  a  rather  positive 
proof  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  spleen  and  the  formation 
of  uric  acid.  This  relationship  has  lately  been  studied  by  IIobbaczewski. 
He  has  shown  that  when  the  spleen-pulp  and  blood  of  calves  are  allowed  to 
act  on  each  other,  under  certain  conditions  and  temperature,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  air,  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  formed.  Under  other  condi- 
tions he  obtained  from  the  spleen-pulp  only  xanthin  bodies  with  no  or  very 
little  uric  acid.  Uorbaczewski'  has  also  shown  that  the  uric  acid 
originates  from  thenncleins  of  the  spleen,  which  yield  uric  acid  and  xanthin 
bodies  according  to  the  experimental  conditions. 

The  spleen  has  the  same  property  as  the  liver  of  retaining  foreign 
bodies,  metals  and  metalloids. 

The  Thymus.  Besides  protein  substances  mentioned  in  Chapter  V  and 
bodies  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  group,  we  find  small  quantities  of 

^  Schiff,  cited  by  Herzeii,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  80,  8.  295  and  308,  and  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  Bd.  18;  Gachet  and  Pachon,  Arcli.  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10;  Heidenhaiu 
in  Herrmann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Absondeningsvorgftnge,  S.  206;  Ewald,  Ver- 
handl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  in  Berlin,  1878. 

«  Monalshefte  f.  Chera.,  Bd.  10,  and  Wien.  Sitztingsber.  Math.  Nat.  Klasse,  Bd.  100. 
Abth.  3. 
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faty  leucifty  succinic  acidy  lactic  acidy  and  sugar^  and  traces  of  iodoihyrin. 
The  large  quantity  of  oranthin  bodies^  chiefly  adenine  is  remarkabJe — 1.79 
p.  m.  in  the  fresh  gland,  or  19.19  p.  m.  in  the  dried  substance  (Kossel 
and  Schindler).  Lilienfeld  has  found  inosit  Andprotaffon  in  the  cells 
of  the  thymus.  The  quantitative  composition  of  the  lymphocytes  of  the 
thymus  of  a  calf  is,  according  to  Lilienfeld's  *  analysis,  as  foJlows.  The 
results  are  giyen  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance. 

Proteids 17.6 

LeucoDUcleln 687.9 

Histon 86.7 

Lecithin 75. 1 

Fat 40.2 

Cholesterin    44.0 

Qlycogen 8.0 

The  dried  substance  of  the  leucocytes  amounted  to  an  average  of  114.9 
p.  m.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  prominent  mineral  constituents. 
Lilienfeld  found  Kn,PO^  amongst  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol. 
OiDTMANN*  found  807.06  p.  m.  water,  192.74  p.  m.  organic  and  0.2  p.  m. 
inorganic  substances  in  the  gland  of  a  child  two  weeks  old. 

The  Thyroid  Gland.  The  chemical  constituents  of  this  gland  are  little 
known.  Bubnow  has  obtained  a  protein  substance  called  by  him  **  thyreo- 
proieincy^^  by  extracting  the  gland  with  common-salt  solution  or  by  very 
dilute  caustic  potash.  This  body  has  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen, 
but  smaller  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  than  the  proteids  in  general. 
The  fluid  found  in  the  vesicle  sometimes  contains  a  mucin-Uke  substance 
which  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Gourlay  '  could  not 
find  any  mucin  but  only  a  nucleoalbumin  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  oxen. 
Besides  these,  other  substances  have  been  found  in  the  extract  of  the 
glands,  such  as  leuciny  xanthiny  hypooca^ithiny  iodoihyriny  lactic  and  suc- 
cinic acids.  OiDTMANN*  found  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  an  old  woman 
822.4  p.  m.  water,  176.7  p.  m.  organic  and  0.9  p.  m.  inorganic  substances. 
He  found  772.1  p.  m.  water,  223.4  p.  m.  organic  and  4.5  p.  m.  inorganic 
substances  in  an  infant  two  weeks  old. 

R.  Hutchinson  *  has  determined  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  protein 
substance,  called  by  him  colloid,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  watery,  salty 
or  faintly  alkaline  extract  of  the  thyroid  (of  sheep  or  calf)  by  acetic  acid 
and  found  0.309<^  iodine  in  the  dried  substance.  On  digesting  this  colloid 
.  with  pepsin  he  obtained  a  protein-free  residue  with  3.69j^  iodine,  from 
which  iodothyrin  could  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol.     Besides  this  he 

>  Kossel  and  Schindler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Lilienfeld,  ibid.,  Bd.  18. 

•  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chtm.,  4.  Aufl.,  8.  782. 

»  Bubnow,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  Gourlay,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 

*  L.  c,  B.  782. 

»  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 
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obtained  in  solation  an  albumose  with  0.318^  iodine  and  peptone,  which 
was  nearly  iodine-free.  Only  the  albnmose  containing  iodine  was  foand 
active  in  a  case  of  myxoBdema,  bat  not  the  peptone. 

Those  substances  which  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  functions  of 
the  gland  are  of  special  interest. 

The  complete  extirpation,  as  also  the  pathological  destruction,  of  the 
thyroid  gland  causes  great  disturbances,  ending  finally  in  death.  In  dogs, 
after  the  total  extirpation  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system 
occurs,  such  as  trembling  and  cramps,  and  death  generally  supervenes  shortly 
after,  most  often  during  an  attack  of  cramps.'  In  human  beings  different 
disturbances  appear,  such  as  nervous  symptoms,  diminished  intelligence, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  and,  on  the  whole,  those 
symptoms  which  are  included  under  the  name  cachexia  thyreopriva,  and 
death  follows  gradually.  Among  these  symptoms  we  must  mention  the 
peculiar  slimy  infiltration  and  extuberance  of  the  connective  tissue.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  removal  of  the  thyroid  can 
be  counteracted  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  extracts  of  thB  thyroid 
gland  into  the  body,  and  even  by  feeding  with  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  specifically  acting  bodies  must  be  produced 
in  the  thyroid  gland,  which  when  absent  bring  about  in  some  way  or 
another  the  above-mentioned  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
observed  on  administering  too  large  quantities  of  gland  substance  that 
threatening  symptoms  and  disturbances  occur  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals. 
From  a  physiologico-chemical  standpoint  the  diseased,  increased  destruction 
of  body  proteid,  occurring  on  continuous  feeding  with  thyroid  preparations, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  specific 
constituents  of  the  gland,  when  administered  in  excess,  may  have  an 
injurious  action. 

S.  Frankel'  has  isolated  a  crystalline  base  called  ihyreoanlitoxin^ 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipitable  by  potassium-mercuric  iodide 
and  which  he  considers  as  the  active  body.  Drechsel  and  Kocher* 
have  found  two  bases  in  the  gland,  one  of  which  is  probably  identical 
with  Frankel's  base.  Frankel's  base  is  especially  active  against 
cramps.  According  to  Notkin*  the  specifically  active  substance  is  a 
protein  substance,  called  by  him  thyreoproteid^  while  according  to  Bav- 
MANN  and  Eoos  *  the  only  active  body  is  iodothyrin, 

*  The  divergent  statements  as  to  the  uecessity  of  the  thyroid  gland  can  be  found  in 
H.  Muuk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  150. 

*  Frftiikel,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1895  and  1896. 
»  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9,  S.  705. 

*  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  144.  Supplement,  8. 
224. 

»  Zcitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  23,  also  Baumaun,  MQnch.  med.  Wochen- 
schr., 1896;  Baumann  and  Qoldmann,  ibid,;  Roos,  iWd.    An  extensive  review  of  the 
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lodothyrin  or  thtroiodin.  This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Baumann  aud 
A^hich  occurs  in  the  thymus  uud  also,  according  lu  iScHNiTZLEU  ai>d  Ewald.Mii  ti^e 
liypophysis  cerebri,  is  a  substance  coutaiuiug  iodiue,  haviug  a  bomewhai  dii^ereut  com- 
position  depending  upon  its  origin.  Rous*  found  for  the  iodothyrin  from  the  niution 
thyroid  glands  aud  from  human  thyroid  glands  from  different  regions  the  following:  4.81 
and  1  4l-:i.58j(  I;  8.91  and  10.41-10. 08jt  N;  1.40^  S;  58.24 and  61.41-57. 04J(  C.  Iodothyrin 
is  not  a  proteid  body.  The  views  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  gland  (Battmann.  Blum,  Tambach*),  but  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that 
is  that  ii  is  split  off  from  complex  protein  substance  in  the  gland  by  the  prolonged  boil- 
ing with  10%  sulphuric  acid. 

Iodothyrin  is  an  amorphous,  brown  substance  which  swells  upon  heating  and  develops 
an  odor  recalling  the  pyridin  bases.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol.  Alkalies  dissolve  it  readily,  and  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  It  dissolves  with  a  dark  brown  color 
in  concentrated  mineral  acids  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  solution  may  be 
strongly  diluted  with  water  without  precipitation,  and  this  solution  canbe  precipitated  by 
]>otassium  ferrocyanide,  picric  acid,  or  phospho-tungstic  acid.  Iodothyrin  does  not  give 
either  the  Biuret  test  or  Slillon's  reaction. 

Iodothyrin  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  finely  divided  gland  with  dilute  sulphuiic  acid 
(1:10)  for  at  least  80  hours.  Pepsin  digestion  may  also  be  resorted  to.  The  insoluble 
residue,  which  contains  the  iodothvrin,  is  extracted  in  either  case  with  boiling  alcohol 
(90j().  On  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  alkali,  and  the  iodothyrin  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acid. 

According  to  Baumann  and  Rocs  the  iodothyrin  is  the  only  active  sub- 
stance of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  gives  all  the  characteristic  actions  of  the 
gland  substance.  According  to  them  it  has  the  therapeutic  action  of  the 
thyroid  preparations  in  goitre,  it  produces  the  characteristic  poisonous 
symptoms  in  large  doses,  it  is  active  in  myxcedema,  and  it  acts  like  the 
gland  substance  on  metabolism  and  proteid  destruction.  This  is  denied  by 
several  other  investigators,^  and  it  is  rather  generally  admitted  that  none  of 
the  thyroid  constituents  thus  far  isolated  has  all  the  typical  actions. 
These  latter  are  the  united  result  of  several  bodies.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  here  into  this  and  other  disputed  questions,  such  as  the  importance  of 
iodothyrin,  on  the  origin  and  binding  of  the  iodine  in  the  gland,  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  iodine  metabolism,  the  various  anti-poisonous  theories, 
etc.,  etc. 

Oswald  *  has  isolated  two  protein  substances  from  the  thyroid  gland,  one 
of  which  has  the  characteristics  of  a  globulin,  being  called  thyreoglohttUn^ 
and  has  the  following  composition:  0  52.21;   H  6.83;   N  16.59;  I  1.66; 

literature  on  the  action  of  iodothyrin  and  the  thyroid  preparations  can  be  found  in  Rocs, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  S.  18.  In  regard  to  their  action  in  proteid  destruc- 
tion and  metabolism  see  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  S5 ;  SchOndorff.  PflQg*  r*s 
Arch.,  Bd.  67.  and  Anderson  and  Bergman,  Skaud.  Arch.  f.  Physiol  ,  Bd.  8.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  thyroid  literature  for  the  last  years  is  found  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  24 
and  25. 

>  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1806. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

*  Baumann,  1.  c;  Blum,  MUnch.  med.  Wochenschr..  1898;  Tambach,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologic,  Bd.  36, 

*  See  Wormser,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  67  (index  to  literature),  and  foot-note,  p.  202. 
»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
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S  1.86^.  This  globalin  is,  according  to  Oswald,  the  iodized  sabstance  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  has  the  specific  action  of  iodothjrin  on  the  proteid 
metabolism.  A  body  containing  5.27^  iodine  was  obtained  from  this 
globulin  by  pepsin  digestion.  On  boiling  with  lOj^  sulphuric  acid  Oswald 
obtained  a  substance  which  showed  properties  similar  to  iodothyrin  and 
contained  14.39j^  iodine  (average).  This  substance  is  purer  iodothyrin  than 
that  prepared  by  Baumann.  The  second,  less  abundant  protein  sabstance 
occurring  in  the  thyroid  gland  is  a  nucleoproteid,  free  from  iodine  (with 
0.16j^  P),  which  has  no  action  on  proteid  metabolism.  The  colloid  of  the 
thyroid  gland  of  the  anatomists  is  a  mixture  of  thyreoglobulin  and  nucleo- 
proteid. 

In  "  STRUMA  CYSTICA  "  Hoppe-Setler  found  hardly  any  proteid  in 
the  smaller  glandular  vessels,  but  an  excess  of  mucin^  while  in  the  larger 
he  found  a  great  deal  of  proteid^  70-80  p.  m.*  Cliolesterin  is  regularly 
found  in  such  cysts,  sometimes  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  entire 
contents  form  a  thick  mass  of  cholesterin  plates.  Crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  also  occur  frequently.  The  contents  of  the  struma  cysts  are  some- 
times of  a  brown  color  due  to  decomposed  coloring  matter,  methcBmogloMn 
(and  hsBmatin?).  Bile-coloring  matters  have  also  been  found  in  such  cysts. 
(In  regard  to  the  paralbumins  and  colloids  which  have  been  found  in  struma 
cysts  and  colloid  degeneration,  see  Chapter  XIII.) 

The  Suprarenal  Capsule.  Besides  proteids,  substances  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  salts,  we  find  in  the  suprarenal  capsule  inosit^  palmitin^ 
relatively  considerable  lecithiUy  neuririy  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid.  The 
leucin  found  by  certain  experimenters  is  perhaps  only  a  decomposition 
product.  The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid,  hippuric 
acid,  and  bile  acids  could  not  be  substantiated  by  Stadelmann.'  In  the 
medulla  Vulpian  and  Arnold  have  found  a  chromogen,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  red  pigment  by  the  action  of  air,  light,  alkalies,  iodine,  and 
other  bodies.  This  chromogen,  which  in  certain  regards  acts  like  pyro- 
catechin,  has  a  strong  reducing  action.  Because  of  the  amount  of 
chromogen  contained  in  the  suprarenal  body,  a  connection  is  claimed 
between  the  abnormal  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  which  is  character- 
istic of  Addison's  disease,  and  the  abnormal  changes  which  often  occur  in 
the  suprarenal  body. 

Nothing  positive  is  known  as  to  the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  capsule, 
with  the  exception  of  the  action  of  the  so-called  sphygmogenin.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Oliver  and  Schafer,  Cybulski  and  Szymonowicz  *  that 

»  Physiol.  Chem.,  B.  721. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18,  which  contains  the  necessary  literature. 

•  Oliver  and  Schflfer,  Proceed,  of  Physiol.  Soc.  London,  1895.  Further  references 
in  the  function  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  can  be  found  in  Szymonowlcz,  PflUger's  Arch., 
Bd.  64. 
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a  watery  extract  of  the  Buprarenal  capsule  canees  an  increased  blood- 
pressure.  The  iavestigations  of  Moore,  S.  Frankel,  v.  Furth/  and 
others  show  that  the  substance  hereby  active  stands  in  a  certain  relationship 
to  the  above-mentioned  chromogen.  This  substance,  which  v.  Furth  calls 
sphygmogenin^  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  alcohol.  The  supposi- 
tion first  saggested  by  Moore  and  then  made  probable  by  the  researches  of 
Abel  and  Crawford,  that  this  body  raising  the  increased  blood-pressure 
is  a  pyridin  derivative,  has  received  important  support  from  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  y.  Furth.'  According  to  him  this  questionable  substance  is 
probably  a  dioxypyridin. 

*  Moore,  Proceed,  of  Physiol.  8oc.  London,  1895  (with  Oliver  and  Bchttfer),  and 
Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21 ;  8.  Frftnkel,  Wieu.  rned.  Blatter,  1896 ;  v.  Furth,  Zeit- 
8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24.  See  also  GUrber,  Bitzungsber.  der  pbys.  med.  G^esellsch. 
zu  WUrzburg.  1897,  No.  4. 

*  Moore,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21 ;  Abel  and  Crawford,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Bulletiu,  1897 ;  v.  Furth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 


CHAPTEE  Vra. 
THE   LIVER. 

The  liver,  which  is  the  largest  organ  of  the  body,  stands  in  close 
relationship  to  the  blood-forming  organs.  The  importance  of  this  organ 
for  the  physiological  composition  of  the  blood  is  eyident  from  the  fact  that 
the  blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  laden  with  absorbed  bodies,  mnst 
circulate  throngh  the  liver  before  it  is  driven  by  the  heart  through  the 
different  organs  and  tissues.  It  has  been  proved,  at  least  for  the  carbo- 
hydrates, that  an  assimilation  of  the  absorbed  nutritive  bodies  which  are 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  takes  place  in  this  organ, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  synthetical  processes  appear.  The  occurrence 
of  synthetical  processes  in  the  liver  has  been  positively  proved  by  special 
observations.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  liver  certain  ammonia  combinations 
are  converted  into  urea  or  uric  acid  (in  birds),  while  certain  products  of 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  such  as  phenol,  may  be  converted  by  synthesis 
into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  the  liver  (PplOger  and  Kochs*).  The. 
liver  has  also  the  property  of  removing  and  retaining  heterogeneous  bodies 
from  the  blood,  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  metallic  salts,  which  are  often 
retained  by  this  organ,  but  also,  as  Schiff,  Lautenberger,  Jacques, 
Heger,  and  especially  Roger  have  shown,  the  alkaloids  are  retained  and 
are  probably  also  partially  decomposed  in  the  liver.  Toxins  are  also 
retained  by  the  liver,  and  hence  this  organ  has  a  protective  action  against 
poisons.*  The  researches  of  Bouchard,  Roger,  and  Mairet  and  Vries* 
has  shown  that  the  liver  may  itself  have  a  poisonous  action. 

Even  though  the  liver  is  of  assimilatory  importance  and  purifies  the 
blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  secretory 
organ  which  eliminates  a  specific  secretion,  the  bile,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  or  at  least  one  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  haemoglobin.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  liver  acts 

'  PflQger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  20  and  Bd.  28,  S.  169. 

*  Roger,  Action  du  fole  sur  les  poisons  (Paris.  1887),  which  also  contains  the  older 
literature ;  Bouchard,  Lemons  sur  les  autointoxications  dans  les  Maladies  (Paris,  1887); 
and  E.  Kolliar  in  Arch,  des  sciences  biologique  de  8t.  P6lersbourg,  Tome  2,  No.  4,  p. 
587. 

»  See  Mairet  and  Vries,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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contrariwise  during  foetal  life,  at  that  time  forming  the  red  blood-cor» 
pascles. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  chemical  operations  going  on  in  this  organ 
are  manifold  and  mast  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  organism ;  bat 
unfortunately  we  know  very  little  about  the  kind  and  extent  of  these 
processes.  Among  them  are  two  principal  ones  which  will  be  folly  treated 
in  this  chapter,  after  we  have  first  described  the  constituents  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  liyer.  One  of  these  processes  seems  to  be  of 
an  assimilatory  nature  and  refers  to  the  formation  of  glycogen,  while  the 
other  refers  to  the  production  and  secretion  of  the  bile. 

The  reaction  of  the  liver-cell  is  alkaline  during  life,  but  becomes  acid 
after  death.  This  change  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
causing  a  coagulation  of  the  proteids  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  A 
positive  difference  between  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
living,  non-coagulated  protoplasm  has  not  been  observed. 

The  proteids  of  the  liver  were  first  carefully  investigated  by  Plosz.  He 
found  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  liver  an  albuminous  substance  which 
coagulates  at  +  ^5°  C*?  ^so  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  +  75°  C,  a 
nucleoalbumin  which  coagulates  at  +  '^^°  C.,  and  lastly  a  proteid  body 
which  is  nearly  related  to  coagulated  albumins  and  which  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  dissolves  on  tlie 
application  of  heat,  being  converted  into  an  albuminate.  Halliburton  ' 
has  found  two  globulins  in  the  liver-cells,  one  of  which  coagulates  at 
68-70"  C,  and  the  other  at  45-50**  C.  He  also  found,  besides  traces  of 
albumin,  a  nucleoproteid  which  contained  lAb^  phosphorus  and  a  coagala- 
tion-point  of  60°  C.  Among  the  nucleoproteids  of  the  liver-cells  we  find 
also  glycoproteids,  which  yield  pentose  as  cleavage  products.'  Besides^ 
these  proteids,  the  liver-cells  contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  difficultly  soluble 
protein  substance  (see  PLdsz).  It  also  contains,  as  first  shown  by  St.  Zale- 
SKi  and  then  substantiated  by  several  other  investigators,  ferruginous 
proteids  of  different  kinds.  A  part  of  these  ferrnginous  proteids  are,  aa 
generally  admitted,  iron  albuminates,  in  which  the  iron  can  be  directly 
detected,  as  after  extraction  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
They  are  also  in  part  undoubtedly  nucleoproteids,  in  which  the  iron  cannot 
be  directly  detected  (Woltering,  Spitzer).  A  proteid  rich  in  iron, 
obtained  by  Schmiedeberg  '  by  boiling  the  liver  in  water  and  precipitating 
the  filtrate  with  tartaric  acid,  is  called  ferratin. 

>  Plosz,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  7 ;  Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  18.  SuppU  - 
meDt,  1892. 

*  See  Salkowski.  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr..  1895  ;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  9 ;  and  Blumenthal,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  34. 

»  St.  Zaleski.  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10,  S.  486;  Woltering,  ibid.,  Bd.  21  r 
Spitzer,  Pfltlger's  Arch..  Bd.  67 ;  Schmiedeberg.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88* 
See  also  Vay,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Btl.  20. 
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The  yellow  or  brown  pigment  of  Ibe  liver  bas  been  little  studied.  Dabtre  and 
Florssco'  differentiate  in  vertebrates  between  a  ferruginous  pigment  soluble  in  water 
and  a  pigment  soluble  in  chloroform  and  insoluble  in  water.  They  have  not  isolated  these 
pigments  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  fat  of  the  liver  occars  partly  as  very  small  globules  and  partly 
(especially  in  nursing  children  and  sacking  animals,  as  also  after  food  rich 
in  fat)  as  rather  large  fat-drops.  The  occurrence  of  a  fat  infiltration,  i.e., 
a  fat  transportation  in  the  liver,  may  not  only  be  produced  by  an  excess  of 
fat  in  the  food  (Xoel-Paton),  but  also  by  emigration  from  other  parts  of 
the  body  under  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  poisoning  with  phosphorus 
(Leo)  and  phlorhizin  (Rosenfeld*).  Rosenfeld*  has  given  a  new  series 
of  investigations  on  fatty  liver  in  phlorhizin-diabetes.  Dogs  whose  fat 
deposit  was  changed  by  prolonged  feeding  with  a  foreign  fat  (mutton-fat), 
and  hence  consisted  of  this  foreign  fat  alone,  were  poisoned  with  phlorhizin. 
It  was  strikingly  shown  that  the  fat  accumulated  in  the  liver  after  the 
poisoning  was  fat  transported  from  the  fat  deposit. 

If  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  increased  by  an  infiltration,  the 
water  decreases  correspondingly,  while  the  quantity  of  the  other  solids 
remains  little  changed.  In  fatty  degeneration  this  is  different.  In  this 
process  the  fat  is  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  other  solids  is  therefore  diminished,  while  the  amount  of  water  is  only 
slightly  changed.  To  illustrate  this  we  give  below  the  results  from  a 
normal  liver,  and  also  the  results  obtained  by  Peels  *  in  fatty  degeneration 
and  fatty  infiltration.     The  results  are  in  1000  parts. 

Water.  Fat.  Remaining  Solida. 

Normalliver 770  20-85               207-195 

Fatty  degeneration 816  87                      97 

Fatty  infiltration 616-621  19C^240             184-145 

The  composition  of  the  liver-fat  not  only  seems  to  be  different  in  differ- 
ent animals,  but  is  variable  under  different  conditions.  Thus  Noel-Paton 
found  that  the  liver-fat  in  man  and  several  animals  was  poorer  in  oleic  acid 
and  had  a  correspondingly  higher  melting-point  than  the  fat  from  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  while  Rosekfeld  *  has  observed  the  reverse 
condition  on  feeding  dogs  with  mutton-fat.  Thiemich*  has  habitually 
found  in  children  a  higher  iodine  equivalent  for  the  fatty  acids  from  the 
fat  of  the  liver,  as  compared  with  the  fatty  acids  from  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  tissues,  which  shows  that  the  liver-fat  is  richer  in  oleic  acid.  From 
his  investigations,  as  well  as  from  a  comparison  of  the  food-fat  and  the  fat 

»  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 

*  Noel-Paton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19;  Leo,  Zeltschr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ; 
Rosenfeld,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  S.  44. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  86. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wlssensch.,  Bd.  11,  8.  101. 
»  Cited  from  Lummert,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  71. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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from  the  subcutaneous  connectiye  tissues  with  the  fat  from  fatty  livers  of 
diseased  infants,  he  has  also  concluded  that  in  the  latter  case  a  deposit  of 
fat  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  takes  place,  and  not  fat  from  the  food. 

Lecithin  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  liver,  and  amounts  to  about  23.5 
p.  m,  according  to  Noel-Paton.*  In  starvation  the  lecithin,  according  to 
Noel-Paton,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  ethereal  extract,  while  with 
food  rich  in  fat  it,  on  the  contrary,  forms  tlie  smallest  part.  Choledei'in 
only  occurs  in  small  quantities.  The  ethereal  extract  also  contains  a 
protagon-like  body,  jecorin, 

Jeeorin  wns  first  found  by  Drechsel  io  the  liver  of  n  borsc.  and  also  in  tbe  liver  of 
lolpbiu,  and  later  by  Baldi  in  tbe  liver  and  spleen  of  other  unimnls,  in  tbe  muscles  and 
blooa  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  human  brain.   It  contains  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  its 


a  dolphin,  and  later  by  Baldi  in  tbe  liver  and  spleen  of  other  animals,  in  tbe  muscles  and 
blooa  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  human  brain.  It  contains  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  its 
constitution  is  not  positively  known.  Jecorin  dissolves  in  ether,  but  is  precipitated  from 


this  solution  by  alcohol.  It  reduces  copper  oxide,  and  it  solidifies  after  boiling  with 
alkiilies  to  a  gelatinous  mass.  Manassb*  has  detected  glucose  as  osazon  in  the  carbo- 
hydrate complex  of  iecorin .'  It  may  lead  to  errors  in  the  investigations  of  organs  or 
tissues,  for  it  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  lecithin  on  accoimt  of  its  solubilities  and  because 
it  contains  phosphorus. 

Among  the  extractive  substances  besides  glycogen^  which  will  be  treated 
of  later,  we  find  rather  large  quantities  of  xanthin  bodies.  Kossel  *  found 
in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance  1.97  p.  m.  guanin^  1.34  p.  m. 
hgpoxanthiny  and  1'.21  p.  m.  xafithin.  Adenin  is  also  contained  in  the 
liver.  In  addition  there  have  been  found  iirea  and  uric  acid  (especially  in 
birds),  and  indeed  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  h\oo&  ^  par  atactic  acid  ^ 
lencin^  and  cystin.  In  pathological  cases  inosit  and  tyrosin  have  been 
detected.  The  occurrence  of  hile-cotoring  mat  tent  in  the  liver-cell  under 
normal  conditions  is  doubtful;  but  in  retention  of  the  bile  the  cells  may 
absorb  the  coloring  matter  and  become  colored  thereby. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  liver  consist  of  phosphoric  acid,  potassium, 
sodium,  alkaline  earths,  and  chlorine.  The  potassium  is  in  excess  of  the 
sodium.  Iron  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  liver,  but  it  seems  in  very 
Tariable  amounts.  Bunoe  has  found  0.01-0.355  p.  m.  iron  in  the  blood- 
free  liver  of  young  cats  and  dogs.  This  was  calculated  on  the  liver  sub- 
stance freshly  washed  with  a  \%  NaCl  solution.  Calculated  on  10  kilos 
bodily  weight,  the  iron  in  the  livers  amounted  to  3.4-80.1  mgm.  Recent 
determinations  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  dog, 
hedgehog,  pig,  and  man  have  been  made  by  Guillemonat  and  Lapicque.* 


»  L.  c.     See  also  Hefter.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 

*  Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  sflchs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1880,  S.  44,  and  Zeitscbr.  f. 
Biologic,  Bd.  83;  Baldi,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1887.  Suppl.,  S.  100;  Manasse, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20.  On  account  of  tbe  recent  investigations  of  Bing, 
Oentralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12,  it  is  doubtful  whether  jecorin  is  not  only  a  mixture  of 
stigar  and  lecithin. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 

*  Bunge,  ibid,,  Bd.  17,  S.  78;  Guillemonat  and  Lapicque,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.. 
Tome  48,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8. 
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The  yariation  was  great  in  haman  beings.  Id  men  the  qaantitj  of  iron  in 
the  blood-free  li^er  (blood-pigment  subtracted  in  the  calcalation)  waa 
regalarly  more,  and  in  women  less,  than  0.20  p.  m.  (calculated  on  the  fresh 
moist  organ).     Above  0.5  p.  m.  is  considered  as  pathological. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  can  be  increased  by  iron  remedies,  as 
also  by  inorganic  iron  salts.  The  quantity  of  iron  may  also  be  increased  by 
an  abundant  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  or  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  dissolved  hsBmoglobin  in  which  also  a  supply  of  iron  combinations, 
derived  from  the  blood-pigments,  from  other  organs,  such  as  the  spleen  and 
marrow,  to  the  liver,  seem  to  take  place.*  A  destruction  of  blood -pigments, 
with  a  splitting  oft  of  combinations  rich  in  iron,  seems  to  take  place  in  the 
liver  in  the  formation  of  the  bile-pigments.  Even  in  invertebrates,  which 
have  no  haemoglobin,  the  so-called  liver  is  rich  in  iron,  from  which  Dastre 
and  Floresco  •  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  inverte- 
brates is  entirely  independent  of  the  decomposition  of  the  blood-pigment^ 
and  in  vertebrates  it  is  in  part  so.  According  to  these  authors  the  liver 
has,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  iron,  a  specially  important  oxidizing 
function,  which  they  call  the  "  fonction  martiale  "  of  the  liver. 

The  richness  of  the  liver  of  new-born  animals  in  iron  is  of  special 
interest;  a  condition  which  follows  from  the  analyses  of  St.  Zaleski,  but 
especially  studied  by  Kruger,  Meter,  and  Pernou.  In  oxen  and  cows 
they  found  0.246-0.276  p.  m.  iron  (calculated  on  the  dry  substance),  and 
in  the  cow-foetus  about  ten  times  as  much.  The  liver-cells  of  a  calf  a  week 
old  contain  about  seven  times  as  much  iron  as  the  full-grown  animal;  the 
quantity  sinks  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  life,  when  it  about  reaches  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  grown  animal.  Lapioque  '  has  also  found  that  in 
rabbits  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  steadily  diminishes  from  the  eighth 
day  to  three  months  after  birth,  namely,  from  10  to  0.4  p.  m.,  calculated 
on  the  dry  substance.  ''  The  foetal  liver-cells  bring  an  abundance  of  iron 
into  the  world  to  be  used  up,  within  a  certain  time,  for  a  purpose  not  well 
known."  A  part  of  the  iron  exists  as  phosphate,  and  the  greater  part  in 
combination  in  the  ferruginous  protein  bodies  (St.  Zaleski). 

Kruger  *  has  determined  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  full-grown  oxen 
and  calves,  and  finds  respectively  0.71  p.  m.  and  1.23  p.  m.  of  the  dried 
substance.  In  the  foetus  of  the  cow  it  is  lower  than  in  calves.  During 
pregnancy  the  iron  and  calcium  in  the  foetus  are  antagonistic;  namely,  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the  liver  causes  a  diminution  in  the 

'  See  Lapicqiie,  Compt.   rend..  Tome  124,  and  Schurig,  Arcb.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm..  Bd.  41. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  10. 

*  St.  Zaleski.  1.  c;  KrUger  und  collaborators,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  27;  Lapicque,. 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81. 
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iron,  and  an  increase  in  the  iron  cauBes  a  decrease  in  the  calcium.  Copper 
seems  to  be  a  physiological  constitaent.  Foreign  metals,  such  as  lead, 
zinc,  and  others  (also  iron),  are  easily  taken  up  and  retained  for  a  long  time 
by  the  liver. 

V.  BiBRA  *  found  in  the  liver  of  a  young  man  who  had  suddenly  died 
762  p.  m.  water  and  238  p.  m.  solids,  consisting  of  25  p.  m.  fat,  162  p.  m. 
proteid,  gelatin-forming  and  insoluble  substances,  and  61  p.  m.  extrac- 
tive substances. 

Glycogen  and  its  Formation. 

Olycogen  was  discovered  by  Bernard  and  Hensen  independently  of 
each  other.  It  is  a  carbohydrate  closely  related  to  the  starches  or  dextrins, 
witlr  the  general  formula  C.H.^O^,  perhaps  6(C,H„0  J  +  H,0  (Kulz  and 
Borntrager).  The  largest  quantities  are  found  in  the  liver  of  full-grown 
animals,  and  smaller  quantities  in  the  muscles  (Bernard,  Nasse').  It  is 
found  in  very  small  quantities  in  nearly  all  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Its 
occurrence  in  lymphoid  cells,  blood,  and  pus  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter,  r.nd  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  constituent  of  all  cells  capable 
of  development.  Olycogen  was  first  shown  to  exist  in  embryonic  tissues  by 
Bernard  and  Euhne,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a  constituent  of 
such  tissues  in  which  a  rapid  cell-formation  and  cell-development  is  talcing 
place.  It  is  also  present  in  rapidly  forming  pathological  swellings  (Hoppe- 
Setler).  Certain  animals,  as  certain  mussels,  are  very  rich  in  glycogen 
(Bizio*).  Glycogen  also  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom,  especially  in  many 
fungi. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  as  also  in  the  muscles,  depends 
essentially  upon  the  food.  In  starvation  it  disappears  nearly  completely 
after  a  short  time,  but  more  rapidly  in  small  than  in  large  animals, 
and  it  disappears  earlier  from  the  liver*  than  from  the  muscles.  After 
partaking  of  food,  especially  when  rich  in  carbohydrates,  the  liver  he- 
comes  rich  again  in  glycogen,  the  greatest  increment  occurring  14  to  16 
hoars  after  eating  (KiJlz*).  The  quantity  of  liver-glycogen  may  amount 
to  120-160  p.  m.  after  partaking  of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates. 
Ordinarily  it  is  considerably  less,  namely,  12-30  to  40  p.  m.     According  to 


*  See  V.  Qorup-Besanez,  Lebrbucb,  4.  Aufl.,  8.  711. 

*  CI.  Beruard,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  44,  p.  57«  ;  and  HeDsen,  Vircbow's  Arcb.,  Bd. 
11,  8.  895;  KQlzand  Borntrttger,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  24,  S.  19;  Nasse,  ibid,,  Bd.  2, 
8.  97. 

*  Bernard,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  48;  KUbne,  Lebrbucb  d.  pbysiol.  Cbem..  S.  307; 
Hoppe-Seylcr,  Pflttger's  Arcb..  Bd.  7,  8.  409 ;  Bizio,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  62. 

*  See  Aldeboff.  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25,  wbicb  contains  a  summary  of  tbe  liter- 
ature.    Hergenbabn,  ibid.,  Bd.  27. 

^  PflUger's  Arcb.,  B<1.  24.  Tbis  important  article  contains  numerous  data  in  regard 
to  tbe  literature  of  glycogen. 
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Cremek*  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  plants  (yeast-cells)  is,  as  in  animals, 
dependent  upon  the  food.  According  to  him  the  yeast-cells  contain  gly- 
cogen, which  disappears  from  the  cells  in  the  auto-fermentation  of  the  yeast, 
but  reappears  on  the  introduction  of  the  cells  into  a  sugar  solution. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  of  the  lirer  (and  also  the  muscles)  is  also 
dependent  upon  rest  and  activity,  because  during  rest,  as  in  hibernation,  it 
increases,  and  during  work  it  diminishes.  Kulz  has  shown  that  by  hard 
work  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  (of  dogs)  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  a  few  hours.  The  muscle-glycogeu  does  not  diminish  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  liver-glycogen.  Kulz'  wa^  able  to  completely  consume 
the  liver-  as  well  as  the  muscle-glycogen  of  a  rabbit  in  3-5  hours  by  qual- 
ified strychnin  poisoning.* 

Glycogen  forms  an  amorphous,  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder. 
It  gives  an  opalescent  solution  with  water  which,  when  allowed  to  evaporate 
on  the  water-bath,  forms  a  pellicle  over  the  surface  that  disappears  again  on 
cooling.  The  solution  is  dextrogyrate,  (a)D  =  -f  196°.  63  (IIuppbrt*). 
The  specific  rotatory  power  is  given  somewhat  differently  by  various  inves- 
tigators. A  solution  of  glycogen,  especially  on  the  addition  of  NaCl,  is 
colored  wine- red  by  iodine.  It  may  hold  copper  oxy hydrate  in  solution  in 
alkaline  liquids,  but  does  not  reduce  it.  A  solution  of  glycogen  in  water  is 
not  precipitated  by  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol  (on  the  addition  of  NaCl  when  necessary)  or 
ammoniocal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  gives  a  white  granular  precipitate  of 
benzoyl  glycogen  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda.  Glycogen  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  saturating  its  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
magnesium  or  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  sodium 
chloride  or  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  (Xasse,  Neumeister, 
Halliburton,  Young*).  Glycogen  is  not  decomposed  on  prolonged 
boiling  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  but  it  seems  to  be  changed  slightly 
(Vintschgau  and  Dietl*).  By  diastatic  enzymes  glycogen  is  converted 
into  maltose  or  dextrose,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  enzyme.  It  is 
transformed  into  dextrose  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  According  to  Tebb,^ 
various  dextrins  appear  as  intermediary  steps  in  the  saccharification  of 
glycogen,  depending  on  whether  the  hydrolysis  is  caused  by  mineral  acids 
or  enzymes. 

»  Zeitschr.*f.  Biologic,  Bd.  31. 

»  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  24,  and  **  Beitrftge  zur  Keuntniss  des  Glykogens.*'  C.  Lud- 
wig's  Festschrift.     Marburg,  1891. 

*  In  regard  to  the  action  of  experimental  bile-stoppage  on  the  quantity  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver,  see  Keusz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  41. 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  See  Young,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22,  where  the  other  investigators  are  cited. 

*  PflDgcr's  Arch..  Bd.  13,  8.  258. 
'  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 
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The  preparation  of  pare  glycogen  (simplest  from  the  liver)  is  generally 
performed  by  the  method  suggested  by  Brucke,  of  which  the  main  points 
are  the  following:  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  the  liver  is 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  then  iinely  divided  and  boiled  several  times  with 
fresh  water.  The  filtered  extract  is  now  sufficiently  concentrated,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  proteids  removed  by  alternately  adding  potassinm-mercaric 
iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  liqaid  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  nntil  the  liqnid  contains  60  vols, 
per  cent.  The  glycogen  is  first  washed  on  the  filter  with  60^  and  then 
with  95^  alcohol,  then  treated  with  ether  and  dried  over  snlphuric  acid. 
It  is  always  contaminated  with  mineral  substances.  To  be  able  to  extract 
the  glycogen  from  the  liver  or,  especially,  from  muscles  and  other  tissues 
completely,  which  is  essential  in  a  quantitative  estimation,  these  parts  must 
first  be  boiled  for  a  few  hours  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  say 
4  gms.  KOH  to  100  gms.  liver  and  400  c.c.  water. 

The  quantitative  estimation  is  best  performed  according  to  the  described 
method  of  BrCcke-Kulz.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  necessary  to  heat 
the  liver  for  2-3  hours  and  muscle  4-8  hours  with  caustic-potash  solution. 
This  liquid  must  not  be  concentrated  too  far,  and  must  not  contain  more 
than  2^  caustic  potash.  It  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipi- 
tated by  the  alternate  addition  of  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  precipitate  must  be  removed  from  the  filter  at  least  four 
times,  suspended  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  IICl  and 
potassium-mercuric  iodide,  and  refiltered  so  that  all  the  glycogen  is  obtained 
in  the  filtrates.  These  are  then  precipitated  with  double  their  volume  of 
alcohol,  filtered  after  12  hours,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water,  treated  on  cooling  with  HCl  and  potassium-mercuric  iodide,  filtered, 
and  the  liltrate  again  precipitated  with  alcohol.  Filter  and  carefully  wash 
the  contents  of  the  filter  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry,  weigh,  and  incinerate 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  ash  present.  It  is  to  be  recommended  to 
always  te«»t  for  nitrogen  in  a  weighed  part  of  the  dried  and  weighed  precipi- 
tate. If  it  contains  nitrogen,  another  weighed  part  is  boiled  with  dilute 
acid  and  converted  into  sugar,  which  is  determined  by  titration. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  liquid,  after  complete  precipitation  of  the 
proteids  with  IICl  and  potassium-mercuric  iodide,  is  cloudy  and  does  not 
filter  clear.  In  this  case  add  2-2^  vols.  95^  alcohol  according  to  Pfluger's  ' 
suggestion.  After  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  the  precipitate  has  settled 
it  can  be  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  2^  caustic-potash  solu- 
tion and  again  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium-mercuric 
iodide.     Then  proceed  as  above  described. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  communications  in  regard  to 
the  modifications  of  the  above  methods  as  suggested  by  Salkowski  and 
Austin  and  PflCger,  and  also  Huizinga's  and  Frankel's  *  methods. 

Besides  glycogen  Seeqen  *  finds  in  the  liver  another  carbohydrate  which 

>  See  R.  KQlz.  Zeltschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  22,  S.  161. 
«  PflQger's  Arcb.,  Bdd.  53  aud  55. 

•  Austin.  Virchow's  Arcb..  Bd.  150;  PflOger  in  PflOger's  Arch..  Bd.  71.  8.  820; 
Huizing\  Hid.,  Bd.  61  ;  Frauke),  ibid.,  B<ld.  52  and  55.  8ee  also  Weidenbauoi,  ibid., 
Bdd.  54  and  55. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  12. 
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is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  redacing  action,  and  which  he  designates  '^  liyer- 
dextrin."  On  heating  with  dilnte  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  it  is 
transformed  into  glucose.  On  treating  the  liver,  according  to  the  Brucke- 
EClz  method,  this  body  goes  into  solution  and  is  only  precipitated  to  a 
slight  extent  with  the  glycogen.  Complete  precipitation  only  takes  place 
in  the  presence  of  90j^  alcohol  or  above. 

Numerous  investigators  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  of 
glycogen  in  the  animal  body.  It  is  positively  established  by  the  unanimous 
observations  of  many  investigators  *  that  the  varieties  of  sugars  and  their 
anhydrides,  dextrins  and  siarcJieSy  have  the  property  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  body.  The  action  of  innlin  seems  to  be  some- 
what uncertain."  The  statements  are  somewhat  disputed  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  pentoses.  Gbemeb  found  that  various  pentoses,  such  as 
rhamnose,  xylose,  and  arabinose,  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  glycogen 
formation  in  rabbits  and  hens,  and  Salkowski  obtained  the  same  result 
on  feeding  rabbits  and  a  hen  on  arabinose.  Frektzel  found,  on  the 
contrary,  no  glycogen  formation  on  feeding  xylose  to  a  rabbit  which  had 
previously  been  made  glycogen-free  by  strychnin  poisoning.' 

The  hexoses,  and  the  carbohydrates  derived  therefrom,  do  not  all 
possess  the  ability  of  forming  or  accumulating  glycogen  to  the  same  extent. 
Thus  C.  VoiT  *  and  his  pupils  have  shown  that  dextrose  has  a  move  powerful 
action  than  cane-sugar,  while  milk-sugar  acts  disproportionately  less  (ia 
rabbits  and  hens)  than  dextrose,  laavulose,  cane-sugar,  and  maltose.  The 
following  substances  when  introduced  into  the  body  also  increase  the 
quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver:  glycerin^  gelatin^  arhutin^  and  also, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Kulz,  erythrit^  quercit,  dulcit^  mannit, 
inosity  dllyl  and  crotyl  alcohols^  glycuronic  anhydridey  saccharic  acid,  mucic 
acid,  sodium  tartrate y  saccharin^  isosaccharin^  and  urea.  Ammonium 
carhojiate^  glycocolly  and  asparagin  may  also,  according  to  Bohmann,  cause 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  According  to  Nebel- 
THAU  other  ammonium  salts  and  certain  amides,  also  certain  narcotics^ 
hypnoticSy  and  antipyretics y  produce  an  increase  in  tho  glycogen  of  the 
liver.  This  action  of  the  antipyretics  (especially  antipyrin)  had  been  shown 
by  Lbpine  and  Porteret.' 

*  lu  reference  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  E.  Ktllz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  24, 
and  Ludwi^- Festschrift.  1891;  Wolffberg,  Zeitachr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  12,  and  C.  Voit, 
ibid.,  Bd.  28.  8.  245. 

«  See  Miiira.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  82. 

>  Cremer.  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  20,  8.  586 ;  8alkowaki,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wisseusch.,  1898,  No.  11;  Frentzel,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  56. 

*  Zeiisohr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 

»  ROhmaun,  Pflajjer's  Arch.,  Bd.  39  ;  Nebelthau,  Zellschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  2« ;  Por- 
teret, Compt.  rend.,  Tome  106. 
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The  fats,  notwithstanding  the  abore-mentioned  action  of  glyceric,  ha^e 
Ao  action  on  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  most  investigators.  According  to  Couveeue*  the  glycogen  is 
increased  at  the  expense  of  tlie  fat  in  the  silk-worm  larva  as  it  changes  into 
a  chrysalis.  The  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  proteids  have  been  Very 
contradictory  in  the  past.  It  is  undoubtedly  settled  from  many  observa- 
tions that  the  proteids  also  increase  the  liver-glycogen.  Amongst  these 
observations  we  must  include  certain  feeding  experiments  with  boiled  beef 
(Naunyn)  or  blood-fibrin  (v.  Meeing),  and  especially  the  very  careful 
experiments  made  by  E.  Kulz  on  hens  with  pure  proteids,  such  as  casein, 
seralbumin,  and  ovalbumin.  Wolffbeeg*  has  also  shown  that  a  more 
abundant  accumulation  of  glycogen  takes  place  after  feeding  with  proteids 
and  carbohydrates  in  proper  proportions  than  with  carbohydrate  food  alone 
with  only  a  little  proteid. 

If  we  raise  the  question  as  to  the  action  of  the  various  bodies  in  the 
accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  we  must  call  to  mind  that  a  forma- 
tion of  glycogen  takes  place  in  this  organ,  and  also  a  consumption  of  the 
«ame.  An  accumulation  of  glycogen  may  be  caused  by  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  glycogen,  but  also  by  a  diminished  consumption,  or  by  both. 

We  do  not  know  how  all  the  above-mentioned  various  bodies  act  in  this 
regard.  Certain  of  them  probably  have  a  retarding  action  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  while  others  perhaps  are  more  combustible 
4ind  in  this  way  protect  the  glycogen.  Some  probably  excite  the  liver-cells 
to  a  more  active  glycogen  formation,  while  others  yield  material  from  which 
the  glycogen  is  formed  and  2kTQ  glycogen-formers  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  knowledge  of  these  last-mentioned  bodies  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  glycogen  in  the  animal  body, 
and  the  chief  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  question,  to  what  extent  are  the 
two  chief  groups  of  food,  the  proteids  and  carbohydrates,  glycogen-formers  ? 

The  great  importance  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  formation  of  glycogen 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  produced  from 
other  carbohydrates  (glucose)  by  a  synthesis  in  which  water  separates  with 
the  formation  of  an  anhydride  (Luchsingee  and  others).  This  theory 
{anhydride  theory)  has  found  opponents  because  it  neither  explains  the 
iormation  of  glycogen  from  such  bodies  as  proteids,  carbohydrates,  gelatin, 
and  others,  nor  the  circumstance  that  the  glycogen  is  always  the  same 
independent  of  the  properties  of  the  carbohydrate  introduced,  whether  it  is 
"dextrogyrate  or  laevogyrate.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  many  investigators 
that  all  glycogen  is  formed  from  proteid,  and  that  this  splits  into  two  parts. 


'  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  blol.,  Tome  47. 

'  EQlz,  cited  Fcstsclirift.  where  the  other  iuvestigutioDS  may  be  be  fouDd;  Wolff  berg, 
2eit8chr.  f.  Biolo«ie.  Bd.  16.  _ 
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one  containing  nitrogen  and  the  other  being  free  from  nitrogen :  the  latter  is 
the  glycogen.  According  to  these  views,  the  carbohydrates  act  only  in  that 
they  spare  the  proteidand  the  glycogen  produced  therefrom  {sparing  theory 
of  Weiss,  Wolffberg,  and  others'). 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  C.  and  E.  V'oit''  and  their  pnpils  have 
shown  that  the  carbohydrates  are  *'  true  glycogen-formers. "  After  partak- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  up 
in  the  body  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  the  proteids 
decomposed  during  the  same  time,  and  in  these  cases  we  must  admit  of  a 
glycogen  formation  from  the  carbohydrates.  The  three  ordinary  mono- 
saccharides and  disaccharides  are  true  glycogen-formers.  Lactose  and  cane^ 
sugar  when  injected  subcutaneously  reappear  nearly  entirely  in  the  urine 
(Dastre,  Fr.  Voit),  and  they  must  therefore  first  undergo  an  inversion  in 
the  intestinal  canal  before  they  form  glycogen.  Maltose,  which  is  also  split 
in  the  blood,  passes  only  slightly  into  the  urine  (Dastre  and  Bourquelot, 
and  others),  and  it  can  therefore,  like  the  monosaccharides,  be  of  value  in 
the  formation  of  glycogen  even  after  subcutaneous  injection  (Fr.  Voit'). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  feeding  with  pure  proteids  leads  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  glycogen,  and  at  the  present  time  we  must  admit  that  glycogen  can 
be  formed  from  proteids  as  well  as  from  carbohydrates. 

The  manner  in  which  glycogen  is  formed  from  proteids  is  not  known. 
The  view  held  by  certain  investigators  that  carbohydrates  split  off  directly 
from  the  genuine  proteids  has  this  foundation,  that  certkin  investigators^ 
especially  Pavy,  have  been  able  to  split  off  carbohydrate  groups  from 
proteids.  As  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  carbohydrate  can  be  derived 
from  actually  pure  proteid  uncontaminated  with  glycoproteids,  and  also  as 
such  proteids  as  casein,  from  which  no  carbohydrate  can  be  prepared,  cause 
an  accumulation  of  glycogen,  we  must  for  the  present  explain  the  formation 
of  glycogen  from  proteids  simply  by  the  assumption  that  a  carbohydrate 
group  is  split  off.  Pfl^ger's*  theory  is  therefore  often  cited  to  explain 
the  formation  of  glycogen.  According  to  this  theory  the  glycogen  is  formed 
by  a  complex  cleavage  of  the  proteid  accompanied  by  a  synthesis. 

Like  the  carbohydrates  in  general,  glycogen  has  without  any  doubt  a 
great  importance  in  the  formation  of  heat  and  development  of  energy  in 
the  animal  body.  The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  glycogen 
cannot  be  denied.*     Glycogen  is  generally  considered  as  accumulated  reserve 

*  See  Wolffberg.  1.  o.,  iu  regard  to  these  two  theories. 

»  E.  Voit.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  25.  8.  643,  iind  C.  Voit,  ibid.,  Bd.  28.  See  also 
Kausch  and  Socio.  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm  .  Bd.  31. 

»  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  3.  1891;  Dastre  and  Bourquelot,  Compt.  rend., 
Tome  98;  Fritz  Voit,  Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  MUnchen,  1896„ 
and  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  58. 

*  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  42. 

*  See  especially  NoBl-Puton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 
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food  in  the  liver  and  formed  in  the  liver-cells.  Where  does  the  glycogen 
existing  in  the  other  organs,  sach  as  the  muscles,  originate?  Is  the 
glycogen  of  the  muscles  formed  on  the  spot,  or  is  it  transmitted  to  the 
muscles  by  the  blood  ?  These  questions  cannot  yet  be  answered  with  posi- 
tiveness,  and  the  investigations  on  this  subject  by  different  experimenters 
have  given  contradictory  results.  The  later  experiments  of  KClz,'  in  which 
he  studied  the  glycogen  formation  by  passing  blood  containing  cane-sugar 
through  the  muscle,  has  led  to  no  conclusive  results.  Still  the  formation 
of  glycogen  from  sugar  in  the  muscles  is  probable.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
glycogen  is  formed  in  the  muscles  during  embryonic  life. 

If  we  consider  that  the  blood  and  lymph  contain  a  diastatic  enzyme 
which  transforms  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  also  that  the  glycogen  regu- 
larly occurs  in  the  form-elements  and  is  not  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  glycogen  is  not  transmitted  by  the  blood  to  the  organs  in 
solution,  but  perhaps  more  likely,  if  the  leucocytes  do  not  act  as  carriers, 
is  formed  on  the  spot  from  the  sugar."  The  glycogen  fonnation  seems  to 
be  a  general  function  of  the  cells.  In  adults  the  liver,  which  is  very  rich 
in  cells,  has  the  property,  on  account  of  its  anatomical  position,  of  trans- 
forming large  quantities  of  sugar  into  glycogen. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  liver-glycogen  is  transformed  into  sugar. 

As  first  shown  by  Berkabd  and  repeated  by  many  investigators,  the 
glycogen  in  a  dead  liver  is  gradually  changed  into  sugar,  and  this  sugar 
formation  is  caused,  as  Bernard  supposed  and  Arthus  and  Huber,  and 
recently  Payy,"  proved,  by  a  diastatic  enzyme.  This  post-mortem  sugar 
formation  led  Bernard  to  the  assumption  of  the  formation  of  sugar  from 
glycogen  in  the  liver  during  life.  Bernard  suggested  the  following  argu- 
ments for  this  theory:  The  liver  always  contains  some  sugar  under  physio- 
logical conditions,  and  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  always  somewhat 
richer  in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  The  correctness  of 
either  or  both  of  these  statements  has  been  disputed  by  many  investigators. 
Pavy,  Bitter,  Schiff,  Eulenberg,  Lussana,  Abeles,  and  others  deny 
the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  life,  and  the  greater  amount 
of  dextrose  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  likewise  disputed  by  them 
and  certain  other  investigators.^ 

*  See  Miokowski  and  Lawes,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  PLarm.,  Bd.  28;  EQlz,  ZeitecLr. 
f.  Biologie.  Bd.  27. 

*  See  Dastre,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  47,  p.  280,  and  EaufmaDn,  %bid,,  p. 
816. 

*  Arthus  and  Huber,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  4,  p.  659 ;  Pavy,  Journal  of 
Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  see  Bernard.  I  e^ons  sur 
le  diab^te.  Paris,  1877;— Seegen,  Die  Zuckerblldung  im  TierkOrper.  Berlin,  1890;— 
H.  BUI,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55,  S.  484. 
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The  doctriQe  as  to  the  physiological  formation  of  sngar  in  the  liver  has 
obtained  an  energetic  advocate  in  Seegen.  He  maintains,  after  nnmerons 
experiments,  that  the  liver  regalarly  contains  considerable  amoants  of  sngar. 
He  has  observed  an  increase  of  3^  in  the  qnantity  of  dextrose  in  the  liver  of 
&  dog  kept  alive  by  passing  arterial  blood  through  the  organ,  and  lastly  he 
has  also  foand  in  a  very  great  number  of  experiments  on  dogs  that  the  blood 
from  the  hepatic  vein  always  contains  more — even  double  as  much — sugar 
than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Mosse  and  Zuntz  *  have  recently 
made  objections  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  last  statement,  and  it  follows 
from  the  various  researches  on  this  question  that  when  disturbing  influ- 
ences are  prevented  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  only  very  little  richer 
in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Bing  *  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  reducing  substance  in 
the  portal  vein  as  compared  to  the  hepatic  vein.  Seegen's  assumption 
of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  proteid  or  fat  in  the  liver  has  been  tested 
by  Zuntz  and  Cavazzani.*  In  no  case  could  they  find  a  greater  formation 
of  sugar  than  what  corresponded  to  the  glycogen  consumed. 

Although  Seegen  energetically  espouses  the  doctrine  of  Bernard  as  to 
the  vital  sngar  formation  in  the  liver,  still  it  deviates  essentially  from 
Bernard  in  that  he  claims  the  sugar  is  not  derived  from  the  glycogen. 
According  to  Seegen  the  sugar  is  formed  from  peptones  and  fat.  The 
observations  on  which  he  bases  this  view  seem  hardly  to  be  correct,  accord- 
ing to  the  control  experiments  made  by  many  investigators.  The  state- 
ment of  Lepine  as  to  the  occurrence  of  an  enzyme  in  the  blood  which 
has  the  property  of  transforming  peptone  into  sugar  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated.^ 

The  formation  of  carbohydrate,  or  glucose  from  fat,  a  process  which 
undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom,  is  also  admitted  for  the  animal 
body,  namely  by  French  experimenters,  especially  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
MANN.  At  present  we  have  no  positively  conclusive  proof  for  such  a  view. 
The  recent  investigations  of  J.  Weiss  seem  to  show  a  formation  of  sugar 
from  fat  in  the  liver,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  observations  of  Montuori 
contradict  such  a  process.*     This  question  is  therefore  disputed. 

The  circumstance  that  the  blood -sugar  rapidly  sinks  to  i-J  of  its  original 
quantity,  or  even  disappears  when  the  liver  is  cut  out  of  the  circulation, 

'  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung,  etc..  and  Ccntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  S.  497  and 
822;  Zuntz,  ibid.,  S.  561;  Mosse,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  63. 

»  "UndersOgelser  over  reducerende  Substanser  i  Blodet."    EObenharu,  1899. 

»  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Pbysiol.,  pbysiol.  Ablh.,  1898. 

^  See  Bial,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55 ;  Lupine,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  115  and  116 ;  also 
A.  Cavazzani  and  A.  Luzzato,  Maly's  Jabresber. .  Bd.  24;  Paderi,  ibid. 

*  Eaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tonae  8,  where  Chauyeau  is  also  cited;  Weiss, 
Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24;  Montuori,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  26. 
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speaks  for  a  vital  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  (Seeoen,  Bock,  and 
Hoffmann;  Kaufmank;  Tangl  and.HARLEY),  In  geese  whose  livers 
were  removed  from  the  circulation  Minkowski  found  no  sugar  in  the  blood 
after  a  few  hours.  On  removing  the  liver  from  the  circulation  by  tying  all 
the  vessels  to  and  from  the  organ,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  on 
drawing  is  not  increased  (Schenck  ').  We  will  also  learn  shortly  of  certain 
poisons  and  operative  changes  which  may  cause  an  abundant  elimination  of 
sugar,  but  only  when  the  liver  contains  glycogen.  If  we  recall  the  fact 
shown  by  Rohmann  and  Bial  that  the  lymph  as  well  as  the  blood  contains 
a  diastatic  enzyme,  then  several  reasons  speak  for  the  view  of  Bebnard 
that  the  post-mortem  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  a 
continuation  of  the  vital  process.  Although  it  is  unanimous  that  the  post- 
mortem sugar  formation  is  produced  by  a  diastatic  enzyme,  still  several 
investigators,  such  as  Dastre  and  Noel-Paton,  and  E.  Cav^zzani,'  are 
of  the  view  that  sugar  formation  is  not  caused  in  life  by  an  enzyme,  but  by 
a  vital  process  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

.  The  relationship  of  the  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine  under  certain  con- 
ditions, such  as  in  diabetes  mellitus,  certain  intoxications,  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system,  etc.,  to  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  also  an  important 
question. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  book  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  various  views  in  regard  to  glycosuria  and  diabetes.  The  appear- 
ance of  dextrose  in  the  urine  is  a  symptom  which  may  have  essentially  differ- 
ent causes,  depending  upon  different  circumstances.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  points  will  be  mentioned. 

The  blood  contains  always  about  an  average  of  1.5  p.  m.,  while  the 
urine  at  most  contains  only  traces.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  rises  to  3  p.  m.  or  above,  then  sugar  passes  into  the  urine.  The 
kidneys  have  the  property  to  a  certain  extent  of  preventing  the  passage  of 
blood-sugar  into  the  urine;  and  it  follows  from  this  that  an  elimination  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  caused  partly  by  a  reduction  or  suppression  of 
this  above-mentioned  activity  and  partly  also  by  an  abnormal  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood.   . 

The  first  seems,  according  to  v.  Merino  and  Minkowski,  to  be  the 
case  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,  v.  Merino  has  found  that  a  strong  glycosuria 
appears  in  man  and  animals  on  the  administration  of  the  glucoside 
phlorhizin.     The  sugar  eliminated  is  not  derived  from  the  glucoside.     It  is 

>  Seegen,  Bock  and  HoffmaDn,  see  Seegen.  1.  c.  S.  182-184 ;  EnufmaDn,  Arcb.  de 
Physiol.  (5).  Tome  8;  Tangl  and  Harley,  PflDger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  61;  Minkowski,  Arcb.  f. 
exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21;  Schenck.  PflUger^s  Arch..  Bd.  57. 

'Rohmann  and  Bial,  see  foot-note  8,  page  188:  Noel-Paton.  **0n  Hepatic  Glyco- 
genesis,^  Pbil.  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  185,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
22;  Cttvazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 
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formed  in  the  animal  body,  and  in  fact,  at  least  on  prolonged  starvation, 
from  the  protein  substances  of  the  body.  According  to  Contejeax  tlie  sugar 
is  partly  if  not  entirely  derived  from  the  fats,  bat  according  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  LusK  such  an  assumption  is  not  admissible.  When  sugar  is  formed, 
from  proteid  2.8-2.86  parts  sugar  occur  for  every  1  part  nitrogen  in  the 
urine  (Minkowski  and  Chauveau)  ;  still  Conte jean  found  a  considerably 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,  which  led  him  to  the  above 
view.  According  to  LusK  a  relatively  greater  quantity  of  sugar  is  elimi- 
nated the  first  day,  by  a  washing  out  of  the  sugar  present,  but  then  the 
relationship  of  2.8  :  1  occurs  and  the  sugar  formation  seems  actually  to  be 
derived  at  the  expense  of  the  proteids.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
is  not  increased  but  rather  diminished  in  phlorhizin  diabetes  (Minkowski), 
which  tends  to  show  that  an  abnormal  elimination  of  sugar  takes  place 
through  the  kidneys.  This  statement  is  disputed  by  certain  investigators, 
Levene  and  Payy,  and  the  question  is  sitU  unsettled. » 

With  the  exception  of  phlorhizin  diabetes,  which  is  dependent,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  views,  upon  a  change  in  the  kidneys,  all  other  forms  of 
glycosuria  or  diabetes,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  depend  on  a  kyperglu- 
ccemia, 

A  hyperglucaemia  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  caused, 
for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  more  sugar  than  the  body  can  destroy. 

The  property  of  the  animal  body  to  assimilate  the  different  varieties  of 
sugar  has  naturally  a  limit.  If  too  much  sugar  is  introduced  into  the  intes- 
tinal tract  at  one  time,  so  that  the  so-called  assimilation  limit  (see  Chapter 
IX,  on  absorption)  is  overreached,  then  the  excess  of  absorbed  sugar 
passes  into  the  urine.  This  form  of  glycosuria  is  called  aliynentary  glyco- 
suria^^ and  it  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  more  sugar  into  the  blood  than 
the  liver  and  other  organs  can  destroy. 

As  the  liver  cannot  transform  all  the  sugar  into  glycogen  which  comes 
to  it  in  alimentary  glycosuria,  it  is  possible  that  a  glycosuria  may  bo  pro- 
duced also  under  pathological  conditions  even  by  a  medium  amount  of 
carbohydrate  (100  grms.  glucose)  which  a  healthy  person  could  overcome. 
This  is  the  case  among  others  in  various  affections  of  the  cerebral  system  and 


*  111  regard  to  the  literature  on  phlorbiziu  diabetes  see:  v.  Mering,  Zeilschr.  f.  klio. 
Med  ,  Bdd.  14  and  16;  Miulcowslii,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Palb.  u.  Pbarni..  Bd.  81 ;  Moritz  and 
Prausnitz,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologle,  Bdd.  37  and  29;  KOlz  and  Wright,  ibid,,  Bd.  27.  8.  181; 
Creiner  and  Ritter,  ibid.,  Bdd.  28  and  29:  Contejean.  Compt.  rend,  do  Soc.  biol..  Tome 
48;  Lusk.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  86;  Levene.  Journal  of  Pliysiol.,  Vol.  17;  Pavy, 
ibid..  Vol.  20. 

'  In  regard  to  alimentary  glycosuria  see  Moritz,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  46,  which 
also  contains  the  older  literature;  B.  Rosenberg,  "Ueber  das  Vorkommen  der  alimen- 
tttren  Qlykosoria/*  etc.  (Inaug.- Dissert.  Berlin,  1897);  van  Oordt,  MOnch.  mcd.  Wochen- 
schr..  1898. 
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in  certain  chronic  poisoning.  Seeoen  includes  the  lighter  forms  of  diabetes 
in  this  class  of  gljcosaria. 

We  differentiate  between  light  and  severe  forms  of  diabetes.  In  the 
first  the  urine  contains  sagar  only  when  carbohydrates  are  taken  as  food, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  urine  contains  sugar  even  with  food  entirely 
free  from  carbohydrates.  According  to  the  view  of  Seegen  and  others,  in 
light  forms  of  diabetes  the  liver  is  incapable  of  transforming  all  the  carbo- 
hydrates introduced  into  glycogen,  or  to  utilize  this  in  a  normal  way,  and 
the  activity  of  the  liver-cells  is  also  reduced  or  changed  in  these  cases. 

A  hyperglucaBmia  which  passes  into  a  glycosuria  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  an  excessive  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen  and  other  bodies 
within  the  animal  body. 

The  so-called  piqilre^  and  also  probably  those  glycosurias  which  occur 
after  other  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  belong  to  the  above  group  of  glyco- 
surias. The  glycosuria  produced  on  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
curare,  strychnin,  morphin,  etc.,  also  belongs  to  this  group.  That  the 
glycosuria  produced  in  these  cases  is  due  to  an  increased  transformation  of 
the  glycogen  follows  from  the  fact  .that  no  glycosuria  appears,  under  the 
above-mentioned  circumstances,  when  the  liver  has  been  previously  made 
free  from  glycogen  by  starvation  or  other  means.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  the  sugar  is  probably  derived  from  the  proteids, 
because  glycosuria  only  occurs  in  those  cases  where  the  poisoned  animal  has 
a  snflBcient  quantity  of  proteid  at  its  disposal  (Straub  and  Rosenstein  '). 
Proteid  starvation  with  a  simultaneously  abundant  supply  of  carbohydrates 
causes  this  glycosuria  to  disappear. 

A  hyperglucaemia  with  glycosuria  may  also  be  caused  by  a  decreased 
activity  of  the  animal  body  to  consume  or  destroy  the  sugar.  In  this  case 
the  sugar  must  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  severe  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitus  is  now  generally  explained  by  this  process. 

The  inability  of  diabetics  to  destroy  or  consume  the  sugar  does  not  seem 
to  be  connected  with  any  decrease  in  the  oxidation  energy  of  the  cells. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  oxidation  processes  are  not  diminished  generally 
in  diabetics  (Schultzex,  Nencki  and  Sieber'),  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  dextrose  and  laevulose,  which  are  oxidized 
with  the  same  readiness,  act  differently  in  diabetics.  According  to  KuLZ 
and  other  investigators  laevulose  is,  contrary  to  dextrose,  utilized  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  organism,  and  may  even  cause  a  deposit  of  glycogen 

'  See  Bock,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  5;  Bock  and  Hoflfmann,  Expt.  Studieu  Uber  Diabetes 
(Berlin,  1874).  CI.  Bernard.  Lemons  sur  le  diaWte  (Paris);  T.  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  Bd.  15,  S.  851;  Stmub,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pbarni.,  Bd.  88;  Rosenstein,  tWa., 
Bd.  40. 

'  Scbultzen,  Berl.  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  1872 ;  Ncncki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  (N.  F  ),  Bd.  26,  S.  85. 
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ia  the  liyer  in  aninuils  with  pancreas-diabetes  (Minkowski').  The  com- 
bustion of  proteid  and  fat  takes  place  as  in  healthy  subjects,  and  the  fat  is 
completely  barnt  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  In  this  diabetes  the 
ability  of  the  cells  to  utilize  especially  the  dextrose  suffers  diminution,  and 
the  explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  glucose  is  not 
previously  split  before  combustion. 

According  to  Biedl'  an  experimental  diabetes  can  be  produced  in  dogs 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  current  by  ligaturing  the  thoracic 
duct  or  by  leading  the  duct-lymph  to  the  outside. 

There  are  also  certain  investigators  who  consider  that  diabetes  is  due  to 
an  increased  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver — a  view  which  has  received 
some  support  in  the  artificially  produced  pancreas-diabetes  (Chauveau, 
Kaufmank,  Cavazzani). 

The  investigations  of  Minkowski,  v.  Merino,  Domenicis,  and  later 
investigators'  have  shown  that  a  true  diabetes  of  a  severe  kind  is  caused 
by  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  of  many  ai  im.ds,  especially  dogs. 
As  in  man  in  severe  forms  of  diabetes,  so  also  iu  dogs  with  pancreas- 
diabetes  an  abundant  elimination  of  sugar  takes  place  even  on  the  complete 
exclusion  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food,  and  the  formation  of  sugar  in  these 
cases  is  derived  from  the  protein  substances.  It  seems  in  man  with  diabetes 
that  the  ability  of  the  sugar  destruction  is  never  quite  arrested.  In  dogs 
with  pancreas-diabetes  Minkowski  and  v.  Merino,  as  also  Hedon,*  have 
been  able,  in  a  few  cases,  to  detect  that  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  intro- 
duced into  the  food  passed  into  the  urine. 

Artificial  pancreas-diabetes  may  also  in  other  respects  present  exactly 
the  same  picture  as  diabetes  in  man;  but  we  are  not  united  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  diabetes.  According  to  the  Cavazzaxi  brothers,  as  well  as  Chauveac 
and  Kaufmann,*  pancreas-diabetes  is  not  or  not  entirely  caused  by  a 
diminished  consumption  of  the  normal  quantity  of  sugar  formed,  but  to  an 
abnormally  increased  formation  of  sugar.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
pancreas-gland  has  a  regulating  action  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 

»  KQlz,  Beitrftge  ziir  Path.  u.  Therap.  des  Diabetes  mellitus  (Marburg,  1874).  Bd.  1  : 
Weiotraud  and  Laves,  Zettscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  19;  Haycraft,  %bid»\  Minkowski, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Plmrra.,  Bd.  81. 

*  Ocntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 

*  See  Minkowski,  Uutersuchungen  Uber  Diabetes  mellitus  uach  Exstirpatiou  des 
Pankreas  (Leipzig,  1898);  v.  Noorden,  "Die  Zuckerkraukheit*' (Berliu.  1896),  which 
contains  a  very  copious  index  of  the  literature.  In  regard  to  diabetes  see  also  CI.  Ber- 
nard, Lemons  sur  le  diabdte  (Paris),  and  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  ThierkOrper 
(Berlin.  1890). 

*  Hedon.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  5. 

*  Cavazzani.  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  7;  Chauveaii  and  Kaufmann,  Mem.  Soc.  biol., 
1898;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  7,  and  Conipt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol..  Tome 
47.  
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liver,  a  retarding  action  which  is  caused  by  an  unknown  product  of  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  which  is  absent  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  gland.  Eaufmank  has  made  many  investigations  in  support  of  thitr 
Tiew.  AmoQg  other  things,  he  has  also  shown  that  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  pancreas  in  hyperglucsemic  animals  the  quantity  of  blood  is  quickly 
diminished  on  cutting  out  the  liver  or  the  portal  circulation.  Montuori  ^ 
has  arrived  at  similar  results,  since  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
of  dogs  on  ligaturing  the  pancreas-vessels  was  diminished  on  subsequently 
ligaturing  the  liver-vessels.  Eausgh  has  made  similar  observations  on 
birds  with  extirpated  pancreas  and  subsequent  liver  extirpation,  and 
Ma  BOUSE*  has  likewise  shown  that  the  simultaneous  extirpation  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas  of  frogs  caused  no  glycosuria  in  any  case  (among  19),  while  the 
extirpation  of  the  pancreas  alone  in  12  animals  operated  upon  (out  of  19) 
caused  a  diabetes. 

There  remains  no  doubt  that  a  certain  relationship  exists  between  the 
liver  and  the  elimination  of  sugar  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas, 
although  the  observations  do  not  lead  to  any  positive  conclusion.  The 
investigations  of  Minkowski,  Hedon,  Lanoreaux,  Thiroloix,  and 
others'  make  it  probable  that  special  chemical  products  of  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  pancreas  are  here  active.  According  to  these  investigations 
a  subcutaneously  transplanted  piece  of  the  gland  can  completely  perform 
the  functions  of  the  pancreas  as  to  the  sugar  exchange  and  the  sugar  elimi- 
nation, because  on  the  removal  of  the  intra-abdominal  piece  of  gland  the 
animal  in  this  case  does  not  become  diabetic.  But  if  the  subcutaneously 
imbedded  piece  of  pancreas  is  then  subsequently  removed,  an  active  elimina- 
tion of  sugar  appears  immediately. 

We  know  nothing  in  regard  to  this  chemically  active  substance  (or  sub- 
stances). Lepike's  assumption  that  a  glycolytic  enzyme  is  specially  formed 
in  the  pancreas  has  been  shown  not  to  be  sufficiently  founded.* 

The  Bile  and  its  Formation. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  biliary  fistula,  an  operation  which  was  first 
performed  by  Schwann  in  1844  and  which  has  been  improved  lately  by 
Dastre,*  it  is  possible  to  study  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  This  secretion  is 
continuous,  but  with  varying  intensity.     It  takes  place  under  a  very  low 

»  See  Mnly'8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Kausch.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87;  Marcuse.  Du  Bois-Reymoud's 
Arch..  1894.  S.  689. 

» See  Minkowski.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  81. 

*  Ibid.;  H6dou.  Diabdte  Paucr6atique,  Travaux  de  Physiologie  (Laboratoire  de 
Montpellier,  1898),  and  foot-note  5,  page  183. 

»  Schwann,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1844;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  2. 
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pressure;  therefore  an  apparently  unimportant  hindrance  in  the  ontflow  of 
the  bile,  namely,  a  stoppage  of  mucns  in  the  e^^it  of  the  secretion  of  large 
quantities  of  viscoas  bile,  may  cause  stagnation  and  absorption  of  the  bile 
by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (absorption  icterus). 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  the  24  hours  in  dogs  can  be  exactly 
determined.  The  quantity  secreted  by  different  animals  varies,  and  the 
limits  are  2.0-3(5.4  gm.  bile  per  kilo  of  weight  in  the  24  hours.' 

The  statements  as  to  the  extent  of  bile  secretion  in  man  are  few  and  not 
to  be  depended  on.  Ranke  found  (using  a  method  which  is  not  free  from 
criticism)  a  secretion  of  14  gm.  bile  with  0.44  gm.  solids  per  kilo  in  24 
hours.  Noel-Paton,  Mayo-Robson,  IIammarsten,  and  Pfaff  and 
Balch  •  have  found  a  variation  between  514  and  950  c.c.  per  24  hours. 
Such  determinations  are  of  doubtful  value,  because  in  most  cases  it  follows 
from  the  composition  of  the  collected  bile  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
secretion  of  normal  liver-bile. 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is,  however,  as  specially  shown  by  Stadel- 
MANN,*  subject  to  such  great  variation  even  under  physiological  conditions 
that  the  study  of  these  circumstances  which  inflaence  the  secretion  is  very 
difficult  and  uncertain.  The  contradictory  statements  by  different  investi- 
gators may  probably  be  explained  by  this  fact. 

In  starvation  the  secretion  diminishes.  According  to  Lukjanow  and 
Albertoni,"  under  these  conditions  the  absolute  quantity  of  solids  decreases, 
while  the  relative  quantity  increases.  After  partaking  of  food  the  secretion 
increases  again.  The  statements  are  very  contradictory  in  regard  to  the 
time  necessary  after  partaking  of  food  before  the  secretion  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum. After  a  careful  examination  and  compilation  of  all  the  existing 
statemeuts  IIeidenhaix  *  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  dogs  the  curve 
of  rapidity  of  secretion  shows  two  maxima,  the  first  at  the  3d  to  5th  hour, 
and  the  second  at  the  13th  to  15th  hour,  after  partaking  of  food. 

According  to  the  older  statements,  the  proteids,  of  all  the  various 
foods,  cause  the  greatest  secretion  of  bile,  while  the  carbohydrates  diminish, 
or  at  least  excite  much  less  than  the  proteids.  It  is  nevertheless  positive 
that  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  takes  place  after  a  continuous  over- 


'  III  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  animals  see  Heidenhein.  Die  G^llenab- 
sonderuug.  in  Hermann's  HaDdbuch  der  PbysioL,  Bd.  5,  {^nd  Stadelnuinii,  Der  Icterus 
und  seine  verscbiedeneu  Formea  (Stuttgart,  1891). 

*  Ranke.  Die  Blutvertbeilung  und  der  Thatigkeilswecbsel  der  Organc  (Leipzig, 
lt^7l):  NuClPuton.  Hep.  Lab.  Roy.  Coll.  Edinburgb.  Vol.  3 :  Mayo-Rf>l)8on,  Proc.  Roy. 
Hi>c..  Vol.  47:  Hainmarsten.  Nova  act.  Reg.  Soc.  Sciunl.  Upsala  (3),  Bd.  16;  Pfaff  and 
Balch.  Journ.  of  Exp.  Med.,  1897. 

*  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.    Stuttgart,  1891. 

*  LukjaDOW.  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbera.,  Bd.  16;  Albertoni,  Recbercbes  sur  la  secre- 
tion biliaire.     Turin,  1893. 

^  Uermaiurs  Handb.«  Bd.  5,  and  Stadelmanu,  Der  Icterus,  etc. 
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sbandant  meat  diet.  The  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
action  of  the  fats.  While  many  older  inyestigators  have  not  observed  any 
increase,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  the  secretion  of  bile  after  feeding  with  fats, 
the  researches  of  Barbera  show  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile  on  the 
introduction  of  fafc  per  os.  According  to  Rosenberg  olive-oil  is  a  strong 
cliolagogue — a  statement  which,  according  to  other  investigators,  Mandel- 
STAMM,  DoYON  and  UuFOURT  *  is  not  sufficiently  proved. 

The  question  whether  there  exist  special  medicinal  bodies,  so-called 
•cholagogues,  which  have  a  specific  exciting  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile 
has  been  answered  in  very  different  ways.  Many,  especially  the  older 
investigators,  have  observed  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  after  the  nse 
of  certain  therapeatic  agents,  such  as  calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap,  turpentine, 
olive-oil,  etc. ;  while  others,  especially  the  later  investigators,  have  arrived 
at  quite  opposite  results.  From  all  appearances  this  contradiction  is  due  to 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  normal  secretion,  which  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken in  tests  with  therapeutic  agents. 

Schiff's  view,  that  the  bile  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  increases 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  hence  acts  as  a  cholagogue,  seems  to  be  a  positively 
proven  fact  by  the  investigations  of  several  experimenters.'  Sodium 
salicylate  is  also  perhaps  a  cholagogue  (Stadelmanx,  Doyon  and 
Dufourt). 

The  bile  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver-cells  and  the  so-called 
mucus  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  biliary  passages  and  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  secretion  of  the  liver,  which  is 
generally  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  thin  and 
clear,  while  the  bile  collected  in  the  gall-bladder  is  more  ropy  and  viscous 
on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water  and  the  admixture  of  "  mucus,"  and 
cloudy  because  of  the  admixture  of  cells,  pigments,  and  the  like.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  varies  considerably,  being 
in  man  between  1.010  aud  1.040.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  The 
■color  changes  in  different  animals:  golden  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  olive- 
brown,  brownish  green,  grass-green,  or  bluish  green.  Bile  obtained  from 
an  executed  person  immediately  after ^eath  is  ordinarily  golden  yellow  or 

>  Barbera,  Bull,  della  scienz.  med.  di  Bologna  (7),  5,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24 ; 
Rosenberg,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46;  Mandelstainm,  Ueber  den  Eintluss  einiger  Ai-znei- 
miltel  auf  Sekrelion  und  Zusammenselzung  der  Galle  (Dissert.  Dor  pat,  1890);  Doyon 
and  Dufourt,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  various  foods 
on  the  secretion  of  bile  see  also  Heidenhein,  1.  c.  ;  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus  ;  and  Bar- 
bara, 1.  c. 

'  Schiff,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8.  See  Stadelmann.  Der  Icterus,  and  the  dissertations 
of  his  pupils,  especially  Winteler,  **  Experimentelle  Beilrftge  zur  Frage  des  Kreislaufes 
der  Galle"  (Inaug. -Diss.  Dorpat,  1892).  and  Gartner,  "Experimentelle  Beitrflge  zur 
Physiol,  und  Path,  der  Gallensekretion  "  (Inaug.-Diss.  Jurjew,  1898);  also  Stadelmann, 
*'  Ueber  den  Kreislauf  der  Galle,"  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  84. 
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yellow  with  a  shade  of  brown.  Still  cases  occur  in  which  fresh  human  bile^ 
from  the  gall-bladder,  has  a  green  color.  The  ordinary  post-mortem  bile 
has  a  variable  color.  The  bile  of  certain  animals  has  a  peculiar  odor;  as 
example,  ox-bile  has  an  odor  of  mnsk,  especially  on  warming.  The  taste 
of  bile  is  also  different  in  different  animals.  Human  as  well  as  ox  bile  has 
a  bitter  taste  with  a  sweetish  after-taste.  The  bile  of  the  pig  and  rabbit 
has  an  intense  persistent  bitter  taste.  On  heating  bile  to  boiling  it  does 
not  coagulate.  It  contains  (in  the  ox)  only  traces  of  true  mucin,  and  its 
ropy  properties  depend,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  a  nucleoalbumin 
similar  to  mucin  (Paijkull).  Hammarsten  *  has,  on  the  contrary,  found 
true  mucin  in  human  bile.  The  specific  constituents  of  the  bile  are  Mle- 
acids  combined  with  alkalies,  hile-pigments^  and,  besides  small  quantities  of 
lecithin^  cholesieriuy  soaps^  neutral  fatsy  urea^  and  mineral  suhstancesy 
chiefly  chlorides,  besides  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 
Traces  of  copper  also  occur. 

Bile  Salts.  The  thus-far  best  studied  bile-acids  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  glycocholic  and  taurochoUc  acid  groups.  As  found  by  Ham- 
marsten,* a  third  group  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  shark  and  probably  also 
in  other  animals.  They  are  rich  in  sulphur,  and  like  the  ethereal  sulphuric 
acids  they  split  off  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  All 
glycocholic  acids  contain  nitrogen,  but  are  free  from  sulphur  and  can  be  • 
split  with  the  addition  of  water  into  glycocoll  (amido-acetic  acid)  and  a 
nitrogen-free  acid,  cholalic  acid.  All  taurocholic  acids  contain  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  and  are  split,  with  the  addition  of  water,  into  taurin  (amido- 
ethylsulphonic  acid)  and  cholalic  acid.  The  reason  of  the  existence  of 
different  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  depends  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  cholalic  acids* 

The  conjugated  bile  acid  found  in  the  shark,  and  called  Scyrnnd  sulphuric  add  by 
Hammarsten.  yields  as  cleavage  products  sulphuric  acid  and  a  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, scymnol  (C«7n4«05),  which  gives  the  characteristic  color  reactions  of  cholalic  acid. 

The  different  bile-acids  occur  in  the  bile  as  alkali  salts,  generally  in 
combination  with  sodium,  but  in  sea-fishes  as  potassium  salts.  In  the  bile 
of  certain  animals  we  find  almost  solely  glycocholic  acid,  in  others  only 
taurocholic  acid,  and  in  other  animals  a  mixture  of  both  (see  below). 

All  alkali  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Their  solution  in  alcohol  is  therefore  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  this  precipitate,  with  the  proper  care  in  manipulation,  gives,  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  bile  thus  far  investigated,  rosettes  or  balls  of  fine  needles 
or  4-6-sided  prisms  (Plattner's  crystallized  bile).     Fresh  human  bile  also 

>  Paijkull,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bil.  12;  Hammarsten,  1.  c,  Nova  Act.  (8), 
Bd.  16. 

*  Hammarsleu,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 
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crystallizes  readily.  The  bile-acids  and  their  salts  are  optically  active  and 
dextro-rotatory.  The  former  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  salphnric  acid 
at  the  ordinary  temperatare,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  liquid  which  has  a 
beantifal  green  flaorescence.  On  carefully  warming  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  cane-sugar,  the  bile-acids  give  a  beautiful  cherry- 
red  or  reddish-violet  liquid.  Pettenkofer's  reaction  for  bile-acids  is  based 
on  this  behavior. 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile-adds  is  performed  as  follows:  A  small 
quantity  of  bile  in  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  warmed,  or  some  of  the  liquid  containing  the 
bile-acids  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  taking  special  care  in 
both  cases  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  higher  than  60-70°  C.  Then 
a  10^  solation  of  cane-sugar  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  continually  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  presence  of  bile  is  indicated  bjr  the  production  of  & 
beautiful  red  liquid,  whose  color  does  not  disappear  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  becomes  more  bluish  violet  in  the  course  of  a  day.  This  red 
liqaid  shows  a  spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands,  the  one  at  ^and  the 
other  between  D  and  Ey  near  E. 

This  extremely  delicate  test  fails,  however,  when  the  solution  is  heated 
too  high  or  if  an  improper  quantity — generally  too  much — of  the  sugar  ia 
added.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  sugar  easily  carbonizes  and  the 
test  becomes  brown  or  dark  brown.  The  reaction  fails  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  contains  sulphurous  acid  or  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Many  other 
substances,  such  as  proteids,  oleic  acid,  amyl  alcohol,  morphin,  and  others, 
give  a  similar  reaction,  and  therefore  in  doubtful  cases  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  red  solution  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  the  bile-acids  depends  essentially  on  the  fact 
that  furfurol  is  formed  from  the  sugar  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  body 
can  therefore  be  substituted  for  the  sugar  in  this  test  (Mylius).  Accord- 
ing to  Mylius  and  v.  Udranszky  '  a  1  p.  m.  solution  of  furfurol  should 
be  used.  Dissolve  the  bile,  which  must  first  be  purified  by  animal  charcoal, 
in  alcohol.  To  each  c.c.  of  alcoholic  solution  of  bile  in  a  test-tube  add 
1  drop  of  the  furfurol  solution  and  1  c.c.  cone,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cool 
when  necessary  so  that  the  test  does  not  become  too  warm.  This  reaction, 
when  performed  as  described,  will  detect  ^^-3^  milligram  cholalic  acid 
(v.  Udranszky).  Other  modifications  of  Pettenkofer's  test  have  been 
proposed. 

Olycocholic  Acid.  The  constitution  of  that  glycocholic  acid,  occurring 
in  human  and  ox  bile,  which  has  been  most  studied  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C„H^,NO,.  Glycocholic  acid  is  absent  or  nearly  so  in  the  bile  of 
carnivora.  On  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  this  acid,  which  is  analogous 
to  hippuric  acid,  is  converted  into  cholalic  acid  and  glycocoU. 

»  Mylius,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11;  v.  XJdrauszky,  ibid,,  Bd.  13. 
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Glycocholic  acid  crystallizes  in  fine,  colorless  needles  or  prisms.  It  is 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  (in  about  300  parts  cold  and  120  parts  boil- 
ing water),  and  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  alkali-salt  solution  by  the 
4iddition  of  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
w^ith  great  difficulty  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  a  bitter  but  at  the  same 
time  sweetish  taste.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  insoluble  or 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  in  water  is 
precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  copper-oxide  and  ferric  salts,  and  silver  nitrate 

The  preparation  of  pure  glycocholic  acid  may  be  performed  in  several 
ways.  We  may  precipitate  the  bile,  which  has  been  freed  from  mucus  by 
means  of  alcohol  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  evaporation,  by  a  solution  of 
lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  a  soda  solution  and 
heat,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extrac^d^with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  alkali  glycocholate.  The  alcohol  is  dWtilled  from  the  filtered 
solution  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  this  solution  is  now  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  glycocholic  acid  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  either  from  boiling  water,  on  cooling,  or  from  strong  alcohol  by  the 
addition  of  ether.  The  reader  is  referred  to  more  exhaustive  works  for 
other  methods  of  preparation. 

Hyo-glyoooholio  Acid,  C«7H48NO»,  is  the  crystalline  glycocholic  acid  obtained  from  the 

B  of  I  be  pig.     It  is  very  insoluble  in  water.     The  alkali  sails,  whose  solutions  have  an 

intensely  biiler  taste,  without  any  sweetish  after-taste,  are  precipitated  by  CaCl»,  BaCl«. 


bile  of  I  he  pig.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water.  The  alkali  sails,  whose  solutions  have  an 
intensely  biiler  taste,  without  any  sweetish  after-taste,  are  precipitated  by  CaCl»,  BaCl«. 
and  MgCla,  and   may  be  salted  out  like  a  soap  by  I4a3S04  when  added  in  sufficient 


quantity.     Besides  this  acid  there  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  pig  still  another  glycocholic 
acid  (JoLiN  •)• 

The  glyoooholate  in  the  bile  of  the  rodent  is  also  precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned 
suits,  l)ut  cannot,  like  the  corresponding  salt  in  human  or  ox  bile,  be  precipitated  on 
saturating  with  a  neutral  salt  (NaoS04).  Ghiano  bile-aoid  possibly  belongs  to  the  glyco- 
cholic-acid  group,  and  is  found  in  Peruvian  guano,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Tanrocholic  Acid.  This  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  bile  of  man,  car- 
nivora,  oxen  and  a  few  other  herbivora,  such  as  sheep  and  goats,  has  the 
constitution  C^II^^NSO^.  On  boiling  with  acids  and  alkalies  it  splits  into 
cholalic  acid  and  taurin. 

Taiirocholic  acid  may  be  obtained,  though  only  with  difficulty,  in  fine 
needles  which  deliquesce  in  the  air  (Parke*).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  can  hold  the  difficultly  soluble  glycocholic  acid  in  solution.  This  is 
the  reason  why  a  mixture  of  glycocholate  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
tanrocholate,  which  often  occurs  in  ox-bile,  is  not  precipitated  by  a  dilute 
acid.  Taurocholic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  solutions  have  a  bitter-sweet  taste.  Its  salts  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  are  not  precipitated  by 
copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  or  sugar  of  lead.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives, 
on  the  contrary,  a  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

>  Zeilschr   f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  12  and  18. 
*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Uutersuch.,  S.  160. 
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Taorooholio  acid  is  best  prepared  from  decolorized,  crystallized  dog-bile, 
i^hich  contains  only  taarocholate.  The  solution  of  this  bile  is  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  now  treated  with  H,S,  and  this  filtrate  is 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  small  yolame,  and  treated  with  an  excess 
of  water-free  ether.     The  acid  sometimes  partially  crystallizes. 

Cheno-taaroeholie  Add.  This  is  tbe  most  essential  acid  of  goose-bile  and  bas  tbe 
formula  C««H4»NSOe.  This  acid,  though  little  studied,  is  amorphous  aud  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

As  repeatedly  mentioned  above,  the  two  bile-acids  split  on  boiling  with 
acids  or  alkalies  into  non-nitrogenons  cholalic  acid  and  glycocoU  or  tanrin. 
Therefore  we  will  now  describe  the  products  of  this  cleavage. 

Cholalic  Acid  or  Gholic  Acid.  The  ordinary  cholalic  acid  obtained  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  human  and  ox  bile,  which  occurs  regularly  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  urine  in  icterus,  has,  according  to 
Strecker  and  nearly  all  recent  investigators,  the  constitution  C„H^„0,. 
According  to  Mylius,*  cholalic  acid  is  a  monobasic  alcohol-acid  with  a 
secondary  and  two  primary  alcohol  groups.     Its  formula  may  therefore  be 

(CHOH 
written  C,,^H„  •<  (CH,OH),.     On  oxidation  it  first  yields  dehydrocholalic  acid 

(  COOH 
(Hammarsten),  and  then  Mlianic  acid  (Cleve).  The  formulsB  of  these 
acids  (when  we  take  C,^  for  the  cholalic  acid)  are  C,^H,^0,  and  C,^H,^0,. 
On  stronger  oxidation  it  yields  cholesterinic  acidj  which  has  not  been  care- 
f  ally  studied,  and  finally  phtalic  acid,  as  maintained  by  Senkowski,  but  not 
substantiated  by  Bulheim.'  On  oxidizing  cholalic  acid  with  potassium 
permanganate  Lassar-Cohn  '  obtained  first  dehydrocholalic  acid,  isobilianic 
and  bilianic  acids,  and  then  on  further  oxidation  of  the  latter  with  perman- 
ganate he  obtained  a  new  acid,  cilianic  acid,  with  the  formula  C„H„0,  or 
C„H„0,a.  On  reduction  (in  putrefaction)  cholalic  acid  may  yield  desoxy- 
cholalic  acid  (Mylius).  On  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red 
phosphorus  Preol  obtained  a  product  which  he  considers  as  a  mono-carbonto 


(OH, 


acid  with  the  formula  C„H   -(  (CH,),.     Sbnkowski  has  obtained  an  acid 

COOH 
with  the  formula  C,,H^,0, ,  cholylic  acid,  on  the  reduction  of  the  anhydride.* 

'  The  important  researches  of  Strecker  on  the  bile-acids  may  be  found  in  Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bdd.  65,  67,  and  70  ;  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.^ 
Bd.  19. 

*  Hammarsten,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  14;  Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  chirn.^ 
Tome  35;  S^nkowsl^i,  J^onatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  17;  Bulheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyisiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  25,  in  which  the  literature  on  cholesterinic  acid  may  be  found. 

'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch. .  Bd.  82. 

*  Mylius.  1.  c;  Pregl,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  71;  Senkowski,  Monatshefle  f.  Chem.» 
Bd.  19. 
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Gholalic  acid  crystallizes  partly  in  rhombic  plates  or  prisms  with  one 
molecule  of  water  and  partly  in  larger  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra 
with  1  mol.  of  alcohol  of  crystallization  (Mylius).  These  crystals  become 
quickly  opaque  and  porcelain- white  in  the  air.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in 
water  (in  4000  parts  cold  and  750  parts  boiling),  rather  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether.  The  amorphous  cholalic  acid  is  less 
insoluble.  The  solutions  have  a  bitter-sweetish  taste.  The  crystals  lose 
their  alcohol  of  crystallization  only  after  a  lengthy  heating  to  100-120°  C. 
The  acid  free  from  water  and  alcohol  melts  at  +  195°  C.  It  forms  a  char- 
acteristic combination  with  iodine  (Mtlius). 

The  alkali  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  when  treated  with  a 
concentrated  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  solution  may  be  separated  as  an 
oily  mass  which  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  The  alkali  salts  are  not 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  may 
crystallize.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  sodium  salt  is  {n)^  =  -f 
31°.4.*  The  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  salts,  whfen  not  too  dilute,  is 
precipitated  immediately  or  after  some  time  by  sugar  of  lead  or  by  barium 
chloride.  The  barium  salt  crystallizes  in  fine,  silky  needles,  and  it  is  rather 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  somewhat  easily  soluble  in  warm  water.  The  barium 
salt,  as  well  as  the  lead  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  warm 
alcohol. 

Cholalic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  ox-bile  by  the  following  method  as 
suggested  by  Mylius:*  Boil  the  bile  for  24  hours  with  5  parts  its  weight 
of  a  30j^  caustic-soda  solution,  replacing  the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 
Now  saturate  the  liquid  with  CO,  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  96^  alcohol,  and  this  alcoholic  extract  diluted  with 
water  until  it  contains  at  the  most  20j^  alcohol,  and  completely  precipitated 
with  a  BaCl,  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  contains  besides  fatty  acids 
also  the  choleic  acid,  is  filtered  and  the  cholalic  acid  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  cholalic  acid  has  gradually  crystal- 
lized out  it  is  repeatedly  recrystallized  from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol. 

Choleic  Acid  is  another  cholalic  acid  with  the  formula  C,JI^^O^ 
(Lassar-Cohn')  named  by  Latschinoff.  This  acid,  which  occurs  in 
varying  but  always  small  quantities  in  ox-bile,  is  probably  identical  with 
desoxycholalic  acid.  Choleic  acid  first  yields  dehydrocholeic  acidy  C,^H,^0^ , 
and  then  cholanic  acid,  C,^H,^0, ,  on  oxidation. 

Choleic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  barium  precipi- 
tate by  first  converting  the  barium  salts  into  sodium  salts  by  sodium 
carbonate  and  then  fractionally  precipitating  the  fatty  acids  by  barium 

»  See  Vahlen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  12.     See  also  Vahlen  and  Pregl.  1.  c. 

'  Latschinoff.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  Bdd.  18  and  20  ;  Lassar-Cohn,  ibid., 
Bd.  26,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17.  See  also  Vahlen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioU 
Chem.,  Bd.  23. 
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acetate  and  separating  the  choleic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  recrystallizing  several  times  from  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Fellic  Acid,  C„H^^O^ ,  is  a  cholalic  acid,  so  called  by  Schotten,  and 
which  he  obtained  from  human  bile,  along  with  the  ordinary  acid.  This 
acid  is  crystalline,  is  insolable  in  water,  and  yields  barium  and  magnesiam 
salts  which  are  very  insolable.  It  does  not  give  Pbttenkofer's  reaction 
easily  and  gives  a  more  reddish-blue  color. 

The  conjugate  acids  of  human  bile  have  not  been  investigated.  To  all 
appearance  human  bile  contains  under  different  circumstances  various 
conjugate  bile-acids.  In  some  cases  the  bile-salts  of  human  bile  are  precipi- 
tated by  BaCl, ,  and  in  others  not.  According  to  the  latest  statements  of 
Lassar-Cohn'  three  cholalic  acids  may  be  prepared  from  human  bile, 
namely,  ordinary  cholalic  acid,  choleic  acid,  and  fellic  acid. 

Lithofellic  Acid,  CaoHs«04,  is  the  cholalic  acid  occurring  in  the  oriental  bezoar  stones, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  comparatively  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.' 

The  hyo-glycocholic  and  cheno-taurocholic  acids,  as  well  as  the  glyco- 
<;holic  acid,  of  the  bile  of  rodents  yield  corresponding  cholalic  acids. 

On  boiling  with  acids,  on  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  or  on  heating, 
cholalic  acids  lose  water  and  are  converted  into  an  anhydride,  the  so-called 
dyslysin.  The  dyslysin,  C,^H„0, ,  corresponding  to  ordinary  cholalic  acid, 
and  which  occurs  in  fseces,  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies. 
Choloidic  acid^  C,^H„0^ ,  is  called  the  first  anhydride  or  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  formation  of  dyslysin.  On  boiling  dyslysin  with  caustic 
alkali  it  is  reconverted  into  the  corresponding  cholalic  acid. 

Olycocoll,  C,H^NO, ,  or  amido-acetic  acid,  NH,.CH,.COOH,  also  called 
glycin,  or  sugar  of  gelatin,  has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  pecten 
irradianSj  but  it  is  of  special  interest  as  a  decomposition  product  of  certain 
protein  substances — gelatin,  elastin,  fibroin,  and  spongin — as  also  of  hip- 
puric  acid  or  glycocholic  acid  on  splitting  them  by  boiling  with  acids. 

GlycocoU  forms  colorless,  often  large,  hard  rhombic  crystals  or  four- 
sided  prisms.  The  crystals  taste  sweet  and  dissolve  easily  in  cold  (4.3  parts) 
water.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  in  warm  spirits  of  wine 
they  dissolve,  but  with  difficulty.  Glycocoll  combines  with  acids  and  bases. 
Under  the  last-mentioned  combinations  we  must  mention  those  with  copper 
and  silver.  Glycocoll  dissolves  copper  hydroxide"*  in  alkaline  liquids,  but 
does  not  reduce  it  at  the  boiling  temperature.  A  boiling-hot  solution  of 
glycocoll  dissolves  freshly  precipitated  copper  hydroxide,  forming  a  blue 
liquid  from  which  dark-blue  needles  crystallize  on  cooling,  if  the  liquid  is 

*  Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11 ;  Lassar-Cohn,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Oesellsch.,  Bd.  27. 

•  See  jQnger  and  Klages,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28  (older  literature). 
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sufficiently  concentrated.     The  combination  of  glycocoU  with  HCl  is  soluble- 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

GlycocoU  is  best  prepared  from  hippnric  acid  by  boiling  it  10-12  hours- 
with  4  parts  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1  :  6.  After  cooling  separate  the 
benzoic  acid,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  remove  the  remainder  of  the  benzoic 
acid  by  shaking  with  ether,  remove  the  sulphuric  acid  by  BaCO, ,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  crystallization.  In  the  preparation  and  quantitative 
estimation  of  glycocoU  from  gelatin  we  can  proceed  according  to  Ch. 
Fischer  and  Gonnermann  \by  converting  it  into  hippnric  acid  by  means 
of  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda,  and  this  latter  taken  up  by  acetic  ether 
after  acidification  with  sulphuric  acid.    * 

Taurin,  C,H,NSO.,  or  amido-ethylsulphonic  acid,  NH,C,H,.SO,OII. 
This  body  is  well  known  as  a  cleavage  product  of  taurocholic  acid,  and  may 
occur  in  small  quantities  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys  of  oxen  and  in  the  blood  and  muscles  of 
cold-blooded  animals. 

Taurin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  often  in  large,  shining,  4-G-sided  prisms. 
It  dissolves  in  15-16  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  rather 
more  easily  in  warm  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether; 
in  cold  spirits  of  wine  it  dissolves  slightly,  but  more  when  warm.  Taurin 
yields  acetic  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  no  alkali  sulphides,  on  boiling  with 
strong  caustic  alkali.  The  amount  of  sulphur  can  be  determined  as 
sulphuric  acid  after  fusing  with  saltpetre  and  soda.  Taurin  combines  with 
metallic  oxides.  The  combination  with  mercuric  oxide  is  white,  insoluble, 
and  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  taurin  is  boiled  with  freshly  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  (J.  Lang').  This  combination  maybe  used  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  taurin.     Taurin  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

The  preparation  of  taurin  from  bile  is  very  simple.  The  bile  is  boiled  a 
few  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  from  the  dyslysin  and 
choloidic  acid  is  concentrated  well  on  the  water-bath,  and  filtered  so  as  to 
remove  the  common  salt  and  other  substances  which  have  separated.  Then 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  hydrochlorate  of  glycocoU,  while  the  taurin  remains.  (The 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  glycocoU  may  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  glycocoU  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  and  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  decomposing  the  solution  with  lead  hydroxide,  filtering,  and  freeing 
the  solution  from  lead  by  H,S,  and  strongly  concentrating  this  filtrate. 
The  crystals  which  separate  are  dissolved  ^and  decolorized  by  animal  char- 
coal, and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  crystallization.)  The  above-obtained 
residue  containing  the  taurin  is  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
filtered  warm,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  alcohol.  The  crystalline 
precipitate  which  immediately  forms  is  filtered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 

*  Ch.  Fischer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.   Chem.,  Bd.   19;  Oonnermann,  Pflttger's  Arch., 
Bd.  59. 

*  See  Maly'B  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6. 
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taarin  now  separafces,  on  cooling,  in  very  long  needles  or  prisms.  These 
crystals  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  a  little  warm  water. 

Though  the  tanrin  shows  no  positive  reactions,  it  is  chiefly  identified  by 
its  crystalline  form,  by  its  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in  alcohol,  by 
its  combination  with  mercuric  oxide,  by  its  non-precipitability  by  metallic 
salts,  and  above  all  by  its  containing  sulphur. 

The  Detection  of  Bile-acids  in  Animal  Fluids.  To  obtain  the 
bile-acids  pure  so  that  Pettenkofer's  test  can  be  applied  to  them,  the 
proteid  and  fat  must  first  be  removed.  The  proteid  is  removed  by  making 
the  liquid  first  neutral  and  then  adding  a  great  excess  of  alcohol,  so  that  the 
mixture  contains  at  least  85  vols,  per  cent  of  water-free  alcohol.  Now  filter, 
extract  the  precipitated  proteid  with  fresh  alcohol,  unite  all  filtrates,  distil 
the  alcohol,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  completely  exhausted 
with  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  entirely  evaporated  from  the 
filtrate.  The  new  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  .filtered  if  necessary, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  filtered  while  warm,  and 
a  few  drops  of  soda  solution  added.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  filter,  and  add  an  excess  of  ether.  The  pre- 
cipitate now  formed  may  be  used  for  Pettenkofer's  test.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  crystallization;  but  one  must  not  consider  the 
crystals  which  form  in  the  liquid  as  being  positively  crystallized  bile.  It  is 
also  possible  for  needles  of  alkali  acetate  to  be  formed.  For  the  detection 
of  bile-acids  in  urine  see  Chapter  XV. 

Bile-pigments.  The  bile-coloring  matters  known  thus  far  are  relatively 
numerous,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  still  more.  Most  of  the  known 
bile-pigments  are  not  found  in  the  normal  bile,  but  occur  either  in  post- 
mortem bile  or,  principally,  in  the  bile  concrements.  The  pigments  which 
occur  nnder  physiological  conditions  are  the  reddish-yellow  Mlirubin^  the 
green  Mliverdin^  and  sometimes  there  is  also  observed  in  fresh  human  bile 
a  pigment  closely  allied  to  hydrohiliruhin.  The  pigments  found  in  gall- 
stones are  (besides  the  bilirubin  and  biliverdin)  biliftiscin^  biliprasin^ 
bilihuminy  bilicyanin  (and  choletelinf).  Besides  these,  others  have  been 
observed  in  human  and  animal  bile.  The  two  above-mentioned  physio- 
logical pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  are  those  which  serve  to  give  the 
golden-yellow  or  orange-yellow  or  sometimes  greenish  color  to  the  bile,  or 
when,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  ox-bile,  the  two  pigments  are 
present  in  the  bile  at  the  same  time,  producing  the  different  shades  between 
reddish  brown  and  green. 

Bilimbin.  This  pigment,  according  to  the  common  acceptation,  has  the 
formula  C„n,,N,0,  (Maly)  and  is  designated  by  the  names  cholepyrrhin, 
BiLiPH^iN,  bilifulvin,  and  h^ematoidin.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  gall- 
stones as  bilirubin-calcium.  It  occurs  in  the  liver-bile  of  all  vertebrates,  and 
in  the  bladder-bile  especially  in  man  and  carnivora;  sometimes,  however, 
:he  latter  when  fasting  or  iu  a  starving  condition  may  have  a  green  bile. 
It  occurs  also  iu  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  in  blood-serum  of  the 
)iorse,  in  old  blood  extravasations  (as  baematoidin),  and  in  the  urine  and 
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the  yellow-colored  tissue  in  icterus.  Bilirubin  is  derived  in  all  probability 
from  Laematin,  which  it  closely  resembles.  It  is  converted  into  hydro- 
bilirubin^  C^.H^N^O^  (Maly)  by  hydrogen  in  a  nascent  state,  which  shows 
great  similarity  to  the  urinary  pigment,  urobilin^  as  well  as  to  stercobilm 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  (Masius  and  Vanlair  *).  On  oxida- 
tion bilirubin  yields  biliverdin  and  other  coloring  matters  (see  below). 

Bilirubin  is  partly  amorphous  and  partly  crystalline.  The  amorphous 
bilirubin  is  a  reddish-yellow  powder^  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  amorphous 
antimony  sulphide;  the  crystalline  bilirubin  has  nearly  the  same  color  as 
crystallized  chromic  acid.  The  crystals,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
allowing  a  solution  of  bilirubin  in  chloroform  to  spontaneously  evaporate, 
are  reddish-yellow,  rhombic  plates,  whose  obtuse  angles  are  often  rounded. 

Bilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  occurs  in  animal  fluids  as  soluble 
bilirubin-calcium.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  s6mewhat  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  especially  in  the  warmth,  and  less 
soluble  in  benzol,  carbon  disulphide,  amyl  alcohol,  fatty  oils,  and  glycerin. 
KusTER*  finds  that  dimethylanilin  is  a  good  solvent  for  bilirubin,  which 
dissolves  0.89  parts  in  100  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  2.6  grms.  at  boil- 
ing temperature.  Its  solutions  show  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a 
continuous  absorption  from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
they  have,  even  on  diluting  greatly  (1  :  500000),  in  a  layer  1.5  c.cm.  thick 
a  decided  yellow  color.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  bilirubin  in  water  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  with  a  zinc-chloride  solution,  the 
liquid  is  first  colored  deep  orange  and  then  gradually  olive-brown  and  then 
green.  This  solution  first  gives  a  darkening  of  the  violet  and  blue  part  of 
the  spectrum  and  then  the  bands  of  alkaline  cholecyanin  (see  below),  or  at 
least  the  bands  of  the  pigment  in  the  red  between  C  and  D  close  to  C. 
This  is  a  good  reaction  for  bilirubin.  The  combinations  of  bilirubin  with 
alkalies  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  and  bilirubin  may  be  separated  from  its 
solution  in  chloroform  by  shaking  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  (differing  from 
lutein).  Solutions  of  bilirubin-alkali  in  water  are  precipitated  by  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  also  by  metallic  salts. 

If  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  green  biliverdin  is  formed.  Bili- 
verdin is  also  formed  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation  under  other  conditions. 
A  green  coloring  matter  similar  in  appearance  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
other  reagents  such  as  CI,  Br,  and  I.  In  these  cases  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
biliverdin,  but  a  substitution  product  of  bilirubin  (Thudichum,  Maly  '), 
which  is  obtained. 

»  Maly's  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  57,  and  Annal.  d.  Cbem.,  Bd.  168;  Masius  and 
Vanlair,  Ccnlralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch..  1871,  S.  369. 

•  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

•  Tbudichum,  Journ.  of  Cbem.  Soc.  (3),  Vol.  18,  and  Jouru.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  (N.  F.), 
Bd.  53 ;  Maly.  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  72. 
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Gmelin's  Reaction  for  Bile-pigments.  If  we  carefally  pour  under  a 
solution  of  bilirnbin-alkali  in  water  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid, 
we  obtain  a  series  of  colored  layers  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  liquids,  in  the 
following  order  from  above  downwards:  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish 
yellow.  This  color  reaction,  Gmelin's  test,  is  very  delicate  and  serves  to 
detect  the  presence  of  one  part  bilirubin  in  80,000  parts  liquid.  The  green 
ring  must  never  be  absent;  and  also  the  reddish  violet  must  be  present  at 
the  same  time,  otherwise  the  reaction  may  be  confused  with  that  for  lutein, 
which  gives  a  blue  or  greenish  ring.  The  nitric  acid  must  not  contain  too 
much  nitrous  acid,  for  then  the  reaction  takes  place  too  quickly  and  it  does 
not  become  typical.  Alcohol  must  not  be  present  in  the  liquid,  because,  as 
is  well  known,  it  gives  a  play  of  colors,  in  green  or  blue,  with  the  acid. 

Hammarsten's  Reaction.  An  acid  is  first  prepared  consisting  of  1  vol. 
nitric  acid  and  19  vols,  hydrochloric  acid  (each  acid  being  about  25j^).  One 
volume  of  this  acid  mixture,  which  can  be  kept  for  at  least  a  year,  is,  when 
it  has  become  yellow  by  standing,  mixed  with  4  vols,  alcohol.  If  a  drop  of 
bilirubin  solution  is  added  to  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  this  colorless  mix- 
ture a  permanent  beautiful  green  color  is  obtained  immediately.  On  the 
further  addition  of  the  acid  mixture  to  the  green  liquid  all  the  colors  of 
Omelin's  scale,  as  far  as  choletelin,  can  be  produced  consecutively. 

Huppert's  Reaction.  If  a  solution  of  bilirnbin-alkali  is  treated  with 
milk  of  lime  or  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced consisting  of  bilirubin-calcium.  If  this  moist  precipitate,  which  has 
heen  washed  with  water,  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  tube  half  filled 
with  alcohol  which  has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  to 
boiling  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  emerald-green  or  bluish  green  in 
color. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  of  Gmelin's  test  and  certain  other 
reactions  for  bile-pigments,  see  Chapter  XV  (Urine). 

That  the  characteristic  play  of  colors  in  Gmelin's  test  is  the  result  of 
an  oxidation  is  generally  admitted.  The  first  oxidation  step  is  the  green 
biliverdin.  Then  follows  a  blue  coloring  matter  which  Heinsius  and 
Gampbell  call  hilicyanin  and  Stokvis  calls  cholecyaniii^  and  which  shows  a 
characteristic  absorption-spectrum.  The  neutral  solutions  of  this  coloring 
matter  are,  according  to  Stokvis,  bluish  green  or  steel-blue  with  a  beautiful 
blue  fluorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  green  and  have  no  marked 
fluorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  show  three  absorption-bands,  one  sharp 
and  dark  in  the  red  between  C  and  i),  nearer  to  C;  a  second,  less  defined, 
covering  D\  and  a  third,  between  E  and  F^  near  E.  The  strongly  acid 
solutions  are  violet-blue  and  show  two  bands,  described  by  Jaffe,  between 
the  lines  C  and  E^  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  space  near  D, 
A  third  band  between  h  and  jPis  seen  with  difficulty.  The  next  oxidation 
step  after  these  blue  coloring  matters  is  a  red  pigment,  and  lastly  a 
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yellowish-brown  pigment,  called  choletelin  by  Maly,  which  in  neutral 
alcoholic  solutions  does  not  give  any  absorption  spectrum,  but  in  acid  solu- 
tion gives  a  band  between  h  and  F.  On  oxidizing,  cholecyanin  with  lead 
peroxide,  Stokvis  *  obtained  a  product  which  he  calls  choletelin,  which  is 
quite  similar  to  urinary  urobilin,  to  be  discussed  later. 

Bilirubin  is  best  prepared  from  gall-stones  of  oxen,  these  concretions 
being  very  rich  in  bilirubin-calcium.  The  finely  powdered  concrement  is 
first  exhausted  with  ether  and  then  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove  the 
cholesterin  and  bile-acids.  The  powder  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  sets  free  the  pigment.  Wash  thoroughly  with  water  and 
alcohol,  dry,  and  extract  repeatedly  with  boiling  chloroform.  After  distill- 
ing the  chloroform  from  the  solution,  treat  the  powdered  residue  with 
absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the  bilifuscin;  dissolve  the  remaining  bilirubin 
in  a  little  chloroform;  precipitate  it  from  this  solution  by  alcohol,  and  do 
this  several  times  if  necessary.  The  bilirubin  is  finally  dissolved  in  boiling 
chloroform  and  allowed  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  The  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  bilirubin  may  be  made  by  the  spectro-photometrical  method,  accord- 
ing to  the  steps  suggested  for  the  blood-coloring  matters. 

Biliverdin,  C„H,,N,0^.  This  body,  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  bilirubin,  occurs  in  the  bile  of  many  animals,  in  vomited  matter,  in  the 
placenta  of  the  bitch  (?),  in  the  shells  of  birds^  oggs,  in  the  urine  in  icterus, 
and  sometimes  in  gall-stones,  although  in  very  small  quantities.  On  the 
oxidation  of  bile-pigments,  especially  biliverdin,  Kuster  obtained  a 
nitrogeneous  acid,  hiliverdiuic  acid^  C,H,NO^.  On  further  investigation 
of  this  acid  and  its  salts  Kustek  finds  that  on  boiling  the  acid  with  caustic 
soda  or  by  other  basic  bodies,  it  is  readily  transformed  into  the  lactone 
of  the  tribasic  haematinic  acid  C,H,0^,  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 
This  biliverdinic  acid  can  therefore  be  considered  as  the  amid  of  this  last 
acid.  According  to  more  recent  investigations  Kuster' considers  biliver- 
dinic acid  identical  with  his  bibasic  hsBmatinic  acid,  which  contains  nitrogen. 

Biliverdin  is  amorphous,  at  least  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  well- 
defined  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform  (this  is 
true  at  least  for  the  artificially  prepared  biliverdin),  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  glacial  acetic  acid,  showing  a  beautiful  green  color.  It  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies,  giving  a  brownish-green  color,  and  this  solution  is  precipitated  by 
acids,  as  well  as  by  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  salts.  Biliverdin  gives 
Huppert's,  Gmelin's,  and  Hammarsten's  reactions,  commencing  with 
the  blue  color.  It  is  converted  into  hydrobilirubin  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
On  allowing  the  green  bile  to  stand,   also  by  the  action  of  ammonium 

•  Heinsius  and  Campbell,  Pfltli^r's  Arch.,  Bd.  4;  Stokvis,  Ccntralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissenscb..  1872.  8.  786;  ibid.,  1873,  S.  211  and  449:  Jaflfe,  ibid.,  1868;  Maly,  Wien. 
Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  59. 

•  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  80  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26 ; 
Bcr.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  82. 
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sulphide,    the   biliverdin    may   be   reduced   to   bilirubin    (Haycraft  and 

SCOFIELD*). 

Biliverdin  is  most  simply  prepared  by  allowing  a  thin  layer  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  bilirubin  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  dish  until  the  color  is 
Ibrownish  green.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water  until  no  HCl  reaction  is  obtained,  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  pigment  again  separated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  Any  bilirubin  present  may  be  removed  by  means  of  chloroform. 
HuQONENQ  and  Doyon  *  prepared  biliverdin  from  bilirubin  by  the  action 
of  sodium  peroxide  and  a  little  acid. 

Bilifuscin,  so  named  by  Stadeler,*  is  an  amorphous  brown  pigment  sohible  in 
Alc«»Iiolaud  alkalies,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  etber,and  soluble  with  great  difficulty 
in  chloroform  (when  bilirubin  is  not  present  at  the  same  time).  When  pure  bilituscin 
does  not  give  Gmelin's  reaction,  it  is  found  in  post-mortem  bile  and  gall-stones. 
BUiprasin  is  a  green  pigment  prepared  by  Stadbler  from  gall-stones,  which  perhaps  is 
only  a  mixture  of  biliverdin  and  bilirubin.  Dastre  and  Florebco/  on  the  contrary, 
-consider  biliprasin  as  an  intermediate  step  between  bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  According 
to  them  it  occurs  as  a  physiological  pigment  in  the  bladder-bile  of  several  animals  and  is 
-derived  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation.  This  o.xidation  is  brought  about  by  an  oxidation 
ferment  existing  in  the  bile.  BUihumin  is  the  name  given  by  IStadicler  to'lhat  brownish 
amorphous  residue  which  is  left  afier  extracting  gall-stones  with  chloroform,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  does  not  give  Gmelin's  test.  Bilicyanin  is  also  found  in  human  gall- 
stones (Hbtnsiub  and  Campbell).  Gholohodmatin,  so  called  by  MacMunn,*  is  a  pigment 
often  occuring  in  siieep-  and  ox-bile  and  characterized  by  four  absorption-bands,  and 
whicli  is  formed  from  haematin  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  In  the  dried  condi- 
tion obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  solution  it  is  green,  and  in  alcoholic 
solution  olive-brown. 

Gmelin's  and  Huppert's  reactions  are  generally  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  bile-pigments  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues.  The  first,  as  a  rule, 
can  be  performed  directly,  and  the  presence  of  proteid  does  not  interfere 
with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  brings  out  the  play  of  colors  more  strik- 
ingly. If  bjood-coloring  matters  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  bile- 
coloring  matters  are  first  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate 
and  milk  of  lime.  This  precipitate  containing  the  bile-pigments  may  be 
used  directly  in  Huppert's  reaction,  or  a  little  of  the  precipitate  may  be 
dissolved  in  Hammarsten's  reagent.  Bilirubin  is  detected  in  blood, 
according  to  Hedenius,*  by  precipitating  the  proteins  by  alcohol,  filtering 
and  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling. 
The  liquid  becomes  of  a  greenish  color.  Serum  and  serous  fluids  may  be 
boiled  directly  with  a  little  acid  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Besides  the  bile-acids  and  bile-pigments  we  have  in  the  bile  also  choles- 
ferin^  lecitJiiti^  pahnitiUy  stearin^. olein^  and  soaps  of  the  corresponding /a^^y 
acids.  Lassar-Cohn'  has  also  found  myristic  acid  in  ox-bile.  In  some 
animals  the  bile  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme.     Cholin  and  glycero-phosphoHc 

»  Central  1)1.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3,  8.  222,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 

•  Arch,  (le  Piiysiol.  (5).  Tome  8. 

•  Oiled  from  Hoppe-Seyler.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  8.  226. 
^  Arch,  de  Pi»ysiol.  (5).  Tome  9. 

»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  6. 

•  Upsala  Lakaref.  FOrh..  Bd.  29,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 
^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
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€tcidy  when  they  are  present,  may  be  considered  as  decomposition  products 
of  lecitliin.  Urea  occnrs,  thoagh  only  as  traces,  as  a  physiological  con- 
stituent of  human,  ox,  and  dog  bile.  Urea  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  shark 
and  ray  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  bile.'  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  bile  are,  besides  the  alkalies,, 
to  which  the  bile  acids  are  united,  sodium  and  potassium  chloride,  calcium 
and  magnesium  phosphate,  and  iron — 0.04-0.115  p.  m.  in  human  bile, 
chiefly  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (Young*).  Traces  of  copper  are 
habitually  present,  and  traces  of  zinc  are  often  found.  Sulphates  are 
entirely  absent,  or  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  greatly.  According  to  Novi 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food,  and  in  dogs  it  is  lowest  with  a  bread 
diet  and  highest  with  a  meat  diet.  According  to  Dastre  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  even  thoagh  a  constant  diet 
is  kept  up,  and  the  variation  is  dependent  upon  the  formation*  and  destruc- 
tion of  blood.  According  to  Beccari  '  the  iron  does  not  disappear  from 
the  bile  in  inanition,  and  the  percentage  shows  no  constant  diminution. 
The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  elimination  by  the  bile  of  the  iron 
introduced  into  the  body  has  received  various  answers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  liver  has  the  property  of  collecting  and  retaining  iron  as  well 
as  other  metals  from  the  blood.  Certain  investigators,  such  as  Novi  and 
KuNKEL,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduced  and  transitorily  retained 
iron  in  the  liver  is  eliminated  by  the  bile,  while  others,  such  as  Hamburger, 
Gottlieb,  and  Anselm,*  deny  any  such  elimination  of  iron  by  the  bile. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Bile.  Complete  analyses  of  human  bile 
have  been  made  by  Hoppb-Seyler  and  his  pupils.  The  bile  was  removed 
as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  gall-bladder  of  cadavers  whose  livers  showed  no 
remarkable  change. 

Older  and  less  complete  analyses  of  human  bile  have  been  made  by 
Frerichs  and  v.  Gorup-Besanez.'  The  bile  analyzed  by  them  was  from 
perfectly  healthy  persons  who  had  been  executed  or  accidentally  killed. 
The  two  analyses  of  Frerichs  are,  respectively,  of  (I)  an  13-year-old  and 
(II)  a  22-year-old  male.     The  analyses  of  v.  Gorup-Besanez  are  of  (I)  a 

'  Hammersten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24. 
«  Jouru.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Vol.  5,  p.  158. 

»  Novi,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20 ;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Pliysiol.  (5),  Tome  8  ;  Bec- 
cari, Arch.  ital.  de  Biol.,  Tome  28. 

*  Kunkel,  PflQger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  14  ;  Hamburger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ghem.,  Bdd.  2 
and  4;  Gottlieb,  ibid,,  Bd.  15;  Anselm,  "  Ueber  die  Eisenausscbeidung  der  Oalle." 
Inaug.-Diss.  Dorpnt.  1891.     See  also  the  works  cited  in  foot-note  1,  page  176. 

*  See  Iloppc-Seyler,  Physiol.  Cbem.,  8.  801 ;  Socoloff.  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  12 ;  Tri- 
fanowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  9 ;  Frerichs  in  Hoppe-Seyler*s  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  299 ;  v.  Gorup- 
Besanez,  ibid. 
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man  of  49  and  (II)  a  woman  of  29.     The  results  are,  as  asoal,  in  parts  per 
1000. 

FBKRI0B8.  V.  QoRUP-BBSANKZ. 

L              n.  I.             II. 

Water 860.0           869.3  822.7           898.1 

Solids 140.0           140.8  177.8           101.9 

Biliary  salts 72.2             91.4  107.9             56.5 

Mucus  and  pigments 26.6             29.8  22.1             14.5 


Cholesterin 1.6  2.6  ] 

Pat 8.2  9.2f  ^•••'  *^'' 

Inorganic  substances 6.5  7.7  10.8  6.2 

Hnman  liver-bile  is  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bladder-bile.  In  several 
cases  it  contained  only  12-18  p.  m.  solids,  but  the  bile  in  these  cases  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  normal.  Jacobsen  found  22.4-22.8  p.  m. 
solids  in  a  specimen  of  bile.  Hammarsten/  who  had  occasion  to  analyze 
the  liver-bile  in  seven  cases  of  biliary  fistula,  has  repeatedly  found  25-28 
p.  m.  solids.  In  a  case  of  a  corpulent  woman  the  quantity  of  solids  in  the 
liver-bile  varied  between  30.10-38.6  p.  m.  in  ten  days. 

Human  bile  sometimes,  but  not  always,  contains  sulphur  in  an  ethereal 
sulphuric-acid-like  combination.  The  quantity  of  such  sulphur  may  even 
amount  to  i-^  of  the  total  sulphur.  Human  bile  is  habitually  richer  in 
glycocholic  than  in  taurocholic  acid.  In  six  cases  of  liver-bile  analyzed  by 
Hammarsten  the  relationship  of  taurocholic  to  glycocHolic  acid  varied 
between  1  :  2.07  and  1  :  14.36.  The  bile  analyzed  by  Jacobsen  contained 
no  taurocholic  acid. 

As  example  of  the  composition  of  human  liver-bile  the  following  results 
of  three  analyses  made  by  Hammarsten  are  given.  The  results  are  cal- 
culated in  parts  per  1000. 

Solids 25.200  85.260  25.400 

Water 974800  964.740  974.600 

Mucin  and  pigmento 5.290  4.290  5.150 

Bile  salts 9.310  18.240  9.040 

Taurocholate 8.084  2.079  2.180 

Glycocbolate 6.276  16.161  6  860 

Futty  acids  from  soaps 1.280  1.860  1.010 

Cholesterin 0.630  1.600  1.500 

Lecithin )  ^  nn^  0.574  0.650 

Fat S  0.956  0.610 

Solublesalts 8.070  6.760  7.250 

Insoluble  salte 0.250  0.490  0.210 

Amongst  the  mineral  constituents  the  chlorine  and  sodium  occur  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  relationship  between  potassium  and  sodium  varies 
considerably  in  different  biles.  Sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  occur 
only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld*  have  found  true  mucin,  mixed  with 
some  nucleoalbumin,  in  the  bladder-bile  of  children.  The  bile  contained 
on  an  average  896.5  p.  m.  water;  103.5  p.  m.  solids;  20  p.  m.  mucin;  9.1 

>  Jacobsen,  Ber.  d.  dentsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  6d.  6 ;  Hammarsten,  1.  c,  Nova  Act. 
*  Yerhaudl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellscb.  zu  Berlin,  1894-95. 
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p.  m.  mineral  Babstances;  25.2  p.  m.  bile-salts  (of  which  16.3  p.  m.  were 
glycocholate  and  8.9  p.  m.  taarocholate) ;  3.4  p.  m.  cholesterin;  6.7  p.  m. 
fat,  and  2.8  p.  m.  leacin. 

The  quantity  of  pigment  in  human  bile  is,  according  to  Noel-Paton, 
0.4-1.3  p.  m.  for  a  case  of  biliary  fistula.  The  method  used  in  determining 
the  pigments  in  this  case  was  not  quite  trustworthy.  More  exact  results 
obtained  by  spectro-photometric  methods  are  on  record  for  dogs'  bile. 
According  to  Stadelmann'  dogs'  bile  contains  on  an  average  0.6-0.7  p.  m. 
bilirubin.  At  the  most,  only  7  milligrams  pigment  are  secreted  per  kilo  of 
body  in  the  24  hours. 

In  animals  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  acids  varies  very  much. 
It  has  been  found,  on  determining  the  amount  of  sulphur,  that,  so  far  as 
the  experiments  have  gone,  taurocholic  acid  is  the  prevailing  acid  in  car- 
nivorous mammals,  birds,  snakes,  and  fishes.  Among  the  herbivora  sheep 
and  goats  have  a  predominance  of  taurocholic  acid  in  the  bile.  Ox-bile 
sometimes  contains  taurocholic  acid  in  excess,  in  other  cases  glycocholic  acid 
predominates,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  latter  occurs  almost  alone.  The  bile 
of  the  rabbit,  hare,  and  kangaroo  contains,  like  the  bile  of  the  pig,  almost 
exclusively  glycocholic  acid.  A  distinct  influence  on  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  two  bile-acids  by  different  foods  has  not  been  detected.  Ritteb* 
claims  to  have  found  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  taurocholic  acid  in  calves 
when  they  pass  from  the  milk  to  the  piant  diet. 

In  the  above-mentioned  calculation  of  the  taurocholic  acid  from  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  bile-salts  it  must  be  remarked  that  no  exact  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  this  calculation  as  long  as  we  have  not  investi- 
gated whether  other  kinds  of  bile  contain  sulphur  in  combinations  other 
than  taurocholic  acid,  as  in  human  and  shark  bile. 

The  cholesterin,  which,  according  to  several  investigators,  not  only 
originates  from  the  liver,  but  also  from  the  biliary  passages,  occurs  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  bladder-bile  than  in  the  liver-bile,  and  occurs  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  non-filtered  than  in  the  filtered  bile  (Doyon  and  Dufourt'). 

The  gases  of  the  bile  consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 

increases  with  the  amount  of  alkalies,  only  traces  of  oxygen,  and  a  very 

small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  Uie  bile  in  disease.  The  quantity  of  urea 
id  found  to  be  considerably  increased  in  ursemia.  Lexicin  and  tyrosin  are  observed  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  llie  liver  and  in  typhus.  Traces  of  albumin  (without  regard  to 
nucleoalbumin)  have  several  times  been  found  in  the  human  bile.  The  so-cniled  pig- 
mentary (wfiolia,  or  the  secretion  of  a  bile  containing  bile-acids  but  no  bile-pigments,  hjis 
also  been  repeatedly  noticed.  In  all  such  cases  observed  by  Rittkr  he  founda  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver-cells,  in  return  for  which,  even  in  excessive  fat  infiltration, 

»  Noel-Paton,  Rep.  Lab.  Roy.  Soc.  Coll.  Phys.  Edinburgh,  Vol.  8 ;  Stadelmann,  Der 
Icterus. 

•  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  6,  S.  195. 

•  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5j,  Tome  8. 
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n  Dormal  bile  con  tain  ing  pigments  was  secreted.  Tbe  secretion  of  a  bile  nearly  free 
from  bile-acids  has  been  observed  by  Hoppb-Seylbk  '  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
liver.  In  animals,  dogs,  and  especially  rabbits  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood- 
pigments  pass  into  the  bile  in  poisoning  and  other  cases,  causing  a  destruction  of  the 
blood- corpuscles,  as  also  after  intravenous  haemoglobin  injection  (Wertheimer  and 
Meter,  Filehne,  Stern*). 

Instead  of  bile  we  sometimes  find  in  the  gall-bladder  under  pathological 
•conditions  a  more  or  less  viscoas,  thready,  colorless  fluid  which  contains 
pseadomucins  or  other  pecaliar  protein  substances.' 

Chemical  Formation  of  the  Bile.  Tbe  first  question  to  be  answered  is 
the  following:  Do  the  specific  constituents  of  the  bile,  the  bile-acids  and 
bile-pigments,  originate  in  the  liver;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  do  they  come 
from  this  organ  only,  or  are  they  also  formed  elsewhere  ? 

The  investigations  of  the  blood,  and  especially  the  comparative  investi- 
gations of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  under  normal  conditions, 
have  not  given  any  answer  to  this  question.  To  decide  this,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  extirpate  the  liver  of  animals  or  isolate  it  from  the  circula- 
tion. If  the  bile  constituents  are  not  formed  in  the  liver,  or  at  least  not 
alone  in  this  organ,  but  only  eliminated  from  the  blood,  then,  after  the 
extirpation  or  removal  of  the  liver  from  the  circulation,  an  accumulation  of 
the  bile  constituents  is  to  be  expected  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  If  the  bilo 
constituents,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  exclusively  in  the  liver,  then  the 
above  operation  naturally  would  give  no  such  result.  If  the  choledochus 
duct  is  tied,  then  the  bile  constituents  will  be  collected  in  the  blood  or 
tissues  whether  they  are  formed  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere. 

From  these  principles  Kobnee  has  tried  to  demonstrate  by  experiments 
on  frogs  that  the  bile-acids  are  produced  exclusively  in  the  liver.  While  he 
was  unable  to  detect  any  bile-acids  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  these  animals 
after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  still  he  was  able  to  discover  them  on  tying  the 
choledochus  duct.  The  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Fleischl*  show 
that  in  the  dog  the  bile-acids  originate  in  the  liver  alone.  After  tying  the 
choledochus  duct  they  observed  that  the  bile  constituents  were  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  and  passed  into  the  blood  through  tbe 
thoracic  duct.  Bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  after  such  an 
operation,  while  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the  normal  blood.  But 
when  the  choledochus  and  thoracic  ducts  were  both  tied  at  the  same  time, 
then  not  the  least  trace  of  bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the  blood,  while 

*  Ritter,  Compt.  reqd.,  Tome  74,  and  Journ.  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  physiol.  (Robin),  1872 ; 
HoppcSeyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  817. 

*  Wertheimer  and  Meyer,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  108 ;  Filehne,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd. 
121;  Stern,  t6irf..  Bd.  128. 

» Winternitz.  Zeitathr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

*  KObner,  see  Heidenhain.  Physiologie  der  Absonderuugsvorgftnge  In  Hermann's 
Handbuch,  Bd.  5 ;  Fleischl,  Arbeitea  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  Jahrgang  9« 
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if  they  are  also  formed  in  other  organs  and  tissaes  they  should  have  been 
present. 

From  older  statements  of  Cloez  and  Vulpian,  as  well  as  Virchow,  the 
bile-acids  also  occar  in  the  suprarenal  capsule.  These  statements  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  later  investigations  of  Stadelmann  and  Beieb.*  At 
the  present  time  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  bile-acids  are 
formed  elsewhere  than  in  the  liver. 

It  has  been  indubitably  proved  that  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed  in 
other  organs  besides  the  liver,  for,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  coloring 
matter  haBmatoidin,  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extravasations,  is  identicid 
with  the  bile-pigments  bilirubin  (see  page  152).  Latschenberqer  *  has 
also  observed  in  horses,  under  pathological  conditions,  a  formation  of  bile- 
pigments  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  in  the  tissues.  Also  the  occur- 
rence of  bile-pigments  in  the  placenta  seems  to  depend  on  their  formation 
in  that  organ,  while  the  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  bile-pigments  in 
the  blood-serum  of  certain  animals  probably  depends  on  an  absorption  of 
the  same. 

Although  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed  in  other  organs  besides  the 
liver,  still  it  is  of  first  importance  to  know  what  bearing  this  organ  has  on 
the  elimination  and  formation  of  bile-pigments.  In  this  regard  it  must  be 
recalled  that  the  liver  is  an  excretory  organ  for  the  bile-pigments  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood.  Tarchanoff  has  observed,  in  a  dog  with  biliary  fistula, 
that  intravenous  injection  of  bilirubin  causes  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  bile-pigments  eliminated.  This  statement  has  been  confirmed  lately  by 
the  investigations  of  Vossids.* 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  bile-pigments  are  only  eliminated  by  the  liver  or  whether  they  are  also 
formed  therein.  By  experimenting  on  pigeons  Stern  was  able  to  detect 
bile-pigments  in  the  blood-serum  five  hours  after  tying  the  biliary  passages 
alone,  while  after  tying  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  also  the  biliary 
passages  no  bile-pigments  could  be  detected  either  in  the  blood  or  the 
tissues,  of  the  animal,  which  was  killed  10-12  hours  after  the  operation. 
Minkowski  and  Naunyn*  have  also  found  that  poisoning  with  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  produces  a  liberal  formation  of  bile-pigments  and  the 
secretion,  after  a  short  time^  of  a  urine  rich  in  biliverdin  in  previously 
healthy  geese.     In  geese  with  extirpated  livers  this  does  not  occur. 

No  such  experiments  can  be  earned  out  on  mammalia,  as  they  do  not 
live  long  enough  after  the  operation;  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  organ 

>  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  In  which  the  older  literature  may  be  found. 
*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16.  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
'Tarchanoff,  PliUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  9;  Vossiuw,  ciiid  from  Siudelmann,  Dcr  Icierus. 
^Stem,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phami.,  Bd.  19;  Minkowski  and  Nuuiiyn,  ibid.,  Bd. 
21. 
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is  the  cbief  seat  of  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  under  physiological  con- 
ditions. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  from  which  the  bile-acids  are  produced,  it 
may  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  two  components,  glycocoll  and  tauiin, 
which  are  both  nitrogenized,  are  formed  from  the  protein  bodies.  In  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  non-nitrogenized  cholalic  acid,  which  was  formerly 
considered  as  originating  from  the  fats,  we  know  nothing  positively. 

The  blood-coloring  matters  are  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of 
the  bile-pigments.  If  the  identity  of  haematoidin  and  bilirabin  was  settled 
beyond  a  doubt,  then  this  view  might  be  considered  as  proved.  Independ- 
ently, however,  of  this  identity,  which  is  not  admitted  by  all  investigators, 
the  view  that  the  bile-pigments  are  derived  from  the  blood-coloring  matters 
has  strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  shown  by  several  experi- 
menters that  a  yellow  or  yellowish-red  pigment  can  be  formed  from  the 
blood-coloring  matters,  which  gives  Gmelin's  test,  and  which,  though  it 
may  not  form  a  complete  bile-pigment,  is  at  least  a  step  in  its  formation 
(Latschenberger).  a  further  proof  of  the  formation  of  the  bile-pigments 
from  the  blood -coloring  matters  consists  in  the  fact  that  haematin  yields 
urobilin,  which  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  on  reduction  (see  Chapter 
XV).  Further,  haematoporphyrin  (see  page  151)  and  bilirubin  are  isomers, 
according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  and  nearly  allied.  The  formation  of 
bilirubin  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  is  shown,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  several  investigators,*  by  the  appearance  of  free  haemoglobin  in 
the  plasma — produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  widely 
differing  influences  (see  below)  or  by  the  injection  of  haemoglobin  solution 
— causing  an  increased  formation  of  bile-pigments.  The  amount  of  pig- 
ments in  the  bile  is  not  only  considerably  increased,  but  the  bile-pigments 
may  even  pass  into  the  urine  under  certain  circumstances  (icterus).  After 
the  injection  of  haemoglobin  solution  into  a  dog  either  snbcntaneonsly  or  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  Stadelmann  and  Gorodecki'  observed  in  the  secre- 
tion of  pigments  by  the  bile  an  increase  of  61^,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

If,  then,  iron-free  bilirubin  is  derived  from  the  haematin  containing  iron, 
then  iron  must  be  split  off.  This  process  may  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber  :*  C„H„N^O,Fe  +  211,0— Fe 
=  2C„H„N,0,.  The  question  in  what  form  or  combination  the  iron  is 
split  off  is  of  special  interest,  and  also  whether  it  is  eliminated  by  the  bile. 
This  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  100  parts  of  bilirubin  which 
are  eliminated  by  the  bile  there  are  only  1.4-1.5  parts  iron,  according  to 

>  See  StadelmaDD,  Der  Icterus,  etc.     Stuttgart,  1891. 

*  See  Stadelmuuu,  ibid. 

» Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharin.,  Bd.  24,  S.  440. 
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Kunkel;  while  100  parts  bsBmatin  contain  about  9  parts  iron.  Minkowski 
and  Basebin  *  have  also  fonnd  that  the  abandant  formation  of  bile-pigments 
occurring  in  poisoning  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile.  The  quantity  apparently  does  not  correspond 
with  that  in  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  It  follows  from  the 
researches  of  several  investigators*  that  the  iron  is,  at  least  chiefly,  retained 
by  the  liver  as  a  ferruginous  pigment  or  protein  substance. 

What  relationship  does  the  formation  of  bile-acids  bear  to  the  formation 
of  bile-pigments?  Are  these  two  chief  constituents  of  the  bile  derived 
simultaneously  from  the  same  material,  and  can  we  detect  a  certain  connec- 
tion between  the  formation  of  bilirubin  and  bile-acids  in  the  liver  ?  The 
investigations  of  Stadelhann  teach  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  With 
increased  formation  of  bile-pigments  the  bile-acids  decrease  and  the  supply 
of  haemoglobin  to  the  liver  acts  in  strongly  increasing  the  formation  of 
bilirubin,  but  simultaneously  strongly  decreases  the  production  of  bile- 
acids.  According  to  Stadblmann  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  and 
bile-acids  is  due  to  a  special  activity  of  the  cells. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Puglisb  •  the  spleen  has  the  property  of 
retaining  bodies  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  bile-pigments  in  the 
liver  and  gradually  transferring  them  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  vein. 
On  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen  these  bodies  must  be  deposited  in  other 
organs,  namely,  the  marrow,  and  then  passes  to  the  liver  through  the  great 
circulation.  On  removing  the  spleen  the  secretion  of  bile-pigments 
diminishes  to  even  less  than  one  half.  The  spleen  extirpation  does  not 
otherwise  exercise  any  influence  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bile  or  the 
percentage  of  solids  and  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol. 

An  absorption  of  bile  from  the  liver  and  the  passage  of  the  bile  con- 
stituents into  the  blood  and  urine  occurs  in  retarded  discharge  of  the  bile, 
and  usually  in  different  forms  of  hepatogenic  icterus.  But  bile-pigments 
may  also  pass  into  the  urine  under  other  circumstances,  especially  in 
animals  where  a  solution  or  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  takes 
place  through  injection  of  water  or  a  solution  of  biliary  salts,  through 
poisoning  by  ether,  chloroform,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  or 
tolnyliiidiamin;  and  in  other  cases.  This  occurs  also  in  man  in  grave 
infectious  diseases.  We  have  therefore  a  second  form  of  icterus,  in  which 
the  blood-coloring  matters  are  transformed  into  bile-pigments  elsewhere 
than  in  the  liver,  namely,  in  the  blood — a  h(Bmatogenic  or  anhepatogenic 


^  EuDkel,  Ptil\ger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  14  ;  MiDkowski  and  BaserlD,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 

*  See  Naunyn  and  MiDkowski,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21;  Lutscbenberger, 
1.  c:  NeumaDn,  Yircbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  111.  and  the  literature  in  foot-DOte  8,  p.  207. 

>  Du  Bol8.Reymond'8  Arcb.,  1899. 
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icterus.  The  occnrrence  of  a  baematogenic  icteras  has  been  made  very 
probable  by  the  important  investigations  of  Minkowski  and  Naunyx,. 
Afanassiew,  Silbermann,  and  especially  Stadelmann.*  This  statement 
has  been  confirmed  in  certain  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  as  after  poi- 
soning with  phosphorns,  toluylendiamin,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  by 
direct  experiment. 

The  icterus  is  also  in  these  cases  hepatogenic ;  it  depends  upon  an  absorp- 
tion of  bile-pigments  from  the  liver,  and  this  absorption  seems  to  originate 
in  the  different  cases  in  somewhat  different  ways.  Thus  the  bile  may  be 
viscous  and  cause  a  stowing  of  the  bile  by  counteracting  the  low  secretion 
pressure.  In  other  cases  the  fine  biliary  passages  may  be  compressed  by  an 
abnormal  swelling  of  the  liver-cells,  or  a  catarrh  of  the  bile-passages  may 
occur  causing  a  stowage  of  the  bile  (Stadelmann). 

Bile  Concretions. 

The  concrements  which  occur  in  the  gall-bladder  vary  considerably  in 
size,  form,  and  number,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  depending  upon  the  kind 
and  nature  of  the  bodies  forming  their  chief  mass.  One  group  of  gall- 
stones contains  lime-pigment  as  chief  constituent,  the  other  cholesterin,  and 
the  third  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  concrements  of  the  last- 
mentioned  group  occur  very  seldom  in  man.  The  so-called  cholesterin 
stones  are  those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  man,  while  the  lime-pigment 
atones  are  not  found  very  often  in  man,  but  often  in  oxen. 

The  pigtnenl'Stones  are  generally  not  large  in  man,  but  in  oxen  and  pigs 
they  are  sometimes  found  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger.  In,  most 
cases  they  consist  chiefly  of  bilirubin-calcium  with  little  or  no  biliverdin. 
Sometimes  also  small  black  or  greenish-black,  metallic-looking  stones  are 
found,  which  consist  chiefly  of  bilifuscin  along  with  biliverdin.  Iron  and 
copper  seem  to  be  regular  constituents  of  pigment-stones.  Manganese  and 
zinc  have  also  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  pigment-stones  are  generally 
heavier  than  water. 

The  cholesterin-stones^  whose  size,  form,  color,  and  structure  may  vary 
greatly,  are  often  lighter  than  water.  The  fractured  surface  is  radiated, 
crystalline,  and  frequently  shows  crystalline,  concentric  layers.  The 
cleavage  fracture  is  waxy  in  appearance,  and  the  fractured  surface  when 
rubbed  by  the  nail  also  becomes  like  wax.  By  rubbing  against  each  other 
in  the  gall-bladder  they  often  become  faceted  or  take  other  remarkable 
shapes.  Their  surface  is  sometimes  nearly  white  and  waxlike,  but  generally 
their  color  is  variable.  They  are  sometimes  smooth,  in  other  cases  they  are 
rough  or  uneven.     The  quantity  of  cholesterin  in  the  stones  varies  from 


*  The  literature  beloDging  to  this  subject  is  fouDd  in  Stadelmaim,  Der  Icterus,  eta 
Stuttgart,  1891. 
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04:2-981  p.  m.  (Ritter").  The  cholesterin-stones  also  sometimes  contain 
variable  amounts  of  lime-pigments  which  give  them  a  very  cliangeable 
appearance. 

Cholesterin.  This  body  is  generally  considered  as  a  monovalent  alcohol 
of  the  formula  C„H„.OH.  According  to  recent  investigations  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  molecule  contains  27  atoms  of  carbon.  The  formula  is 
either  C„H^,OH  (Obbrmuller)  or  C„H^,01I  (Mauthnkr  and  Suida). 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid,  but  also  in 
other  ways,  hydrocarbons  are  obtained,  which  are  called  cholesteriliny 
choleslerony  and  cholesterilene  (Zwenger,  Walitzky,  and  others).  ;Mauth- 
XER  and  Suida,'  who  have  closely  studied  these  hydrocarbons,  have  been 
able  to  prepare  a  crystalline  cholesterlin  by  heating  cholesterin  with 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate.  On  oxidation  cholesterin  yields  partly  indif- 
ferent and  partly  acid  products,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  close  relationship 
between  cholesterin  and  cholalic  acid.  The  hydrocarbons  stand,  according 
to  Weyl,'  in  close  connection  with  the  terpene  group. 

Cholesterin  occurs  in  small  amounts  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids  and 
juices.  It  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  then  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. It  is  also  found  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs — especially 
abundant  in  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system, — further  in  the  yolk  of  the 
egg^  in  semen,  in  wool-fat  (together  with  isocholesterin),  and  in  sebum.  It 
appears  also  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  in  excrements,  and  in  the 
meconium.  It  occurs  pathologically  especially  in  gall-stones,  as  well  as  in 
atheromatous  cysts,  in  pus,  in  tuberculous  masses,  old  transudations,  cystic 
fluids,  sputum,  and  tumors.  It  does  not  exist  free  in  all  cases;  for  exam- 
ple, it  exists  in  part  as  fatty  acid  esters  in  wool-fat,  blood,  and  brain. 
Several  kinds  of  cholesteri!i,  called  phytosterinesy  have  been  found  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

Cholesterin  which  crystallizes  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling,  and  that 
which  is  present  in  old  transudations,  contains  1  mol.  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, melts  at  145^  C,  and  forms  colorless,  transparent  plates  whose  sides 
and  angles  frequently  appear  broken  and  whose  acute  angle  is  often  7G^  30' 
or  87""  30'.  In  large  quantities  it  appears  as  a  mass  of  white  plates  which 
shine  like  mother-of-pearl  and  have  a  greasy  feel. 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  neither 
dissolved  nor  changed  by  boiling  caustic  alkali.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and   crystallizes  on   cooling.     It   dissolves   readily  in   ether. 


»  Journ.  de  I'anat.  et  de  l.i  physiol.  (Uobiii),  1872. 

'  ObermUller,  Du  Bois-Heymond's  Arch.,  1889,  and  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheui.,  Bd. 
15:  M.iuthner  aud  Suidu,  WIeii.  Sitzuugsber.,  Math.  Nat.  Classe,  Bd.  108,  Abth.  26, 
which  mIso  contains  the  older  literature. 

» Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1886,  8.  182. 
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ohlorofonn,  and  benzol,  and  also  in  the  Tolatile  or  fatty  oils.  It  is  dissolved 
to  a  slight  extent  by  alkali  salts  of  the  bile-acids. 

Among  the  many  combinations  of  cholesterin  studied  by  Obermullek, 
the  propionic  ester,  C,H^.CO.O.C„H^j,  is  of  special  interest  becaase  of  the 
behayior  of  the  f  ased  combination  on  cooling,  and  is  used  in  the  detection  of 
cholesterin.  For  the  detection  of  cholesterin  we  make  nse  of  its  reaction 
with  concentrated  sulphnric  acid,  which  gives  colored  products. 

If  a  mixture  of  fire  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  water  acts  on  a 
cholesterin  crsytal,  this  crystal  will  show  colored  rings,  first  a  bright 
carmine-red  and  then  violet.  This  fact  is  made  nse  of  in  the  microscopic 
<letection  of  cholesterin.  Another  test,  and  one  very  good  for  the  micro- 
scopical detection  of  cholesterin,  consists  in  treating  the  crystals  first  with 
the  above  dilute  acid  and  then  with  some  iodine  solution.  The  crystals  will 
be  gradually  colored  violet,  bluish  green,  and  a  beautiful  blue. 

Salkowski's'  Reaction, — The  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  chloroform 
and  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cholesterin  so{ution  becomes  first  bluish  red,  then  gradually  more 
violet-red,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  dark  red  with  a  greenish 
fluorescence.  If  the  chloroform  solution  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish  it 
becomes  violet,  then  green,  and  Anally  yellow. 

Liebermann-Burchard's'  Reaction, — Dissolve  the  cholesterin  in  about 
2  c.c.  chloroform  and  add  first  10  drops  acetic  anhydride  and  then  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop.  The  color  of  the  mixture  will  first  be  a 
beautiful  red,  then  blue,  and  finally,  if  not  too  much  cholesterin  or  sulphuric 
acid  is  present,  a  permanent  green.  In  the  presence  of  very  little  cholesterin 
the  green  color  may  appear  immediately. 

Pure.  (Irj  cholesterin  when  fu8e<l  Id  a  test-tube  over  a  low  flame  with  two  to  three 
ilrops  propionic  anhydride  yields  a  mass  which  on  cooling  is  first  violet,  then  blue, 
green,  orange,  carmine  red,  and  finally  copper-red.  It  is  b^t  to  re-fuse  the  mass  on  a 
f^lass  rod  and  then  to  observe  the  rod  on  cooling,  holding  it  against  a  dark  background 
<Obermuli.br). 

Schipf's  Reaction,  If  a  little  cholesterin  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  two  to  three  vols.  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  or  sul- 
phuric acid  and  one  vol.  of  a  medium  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  carefully  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  over  a  small  flame,  a  reddish- violet  «*esidue  is  first  obtained  and  then  a 
bluish  violet. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  cholesterin  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  drop  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  we  obtain  a  yellow  spot  which  becomes  deep  orange-red  with  am- 
monia or  caustic  soda  (not  a  characteristic  reaction). 

Koproiterin  is  the  name  given  by  Bondztnski  for  the  cholesterin  isolated  hj  him 
from  human  fteces,  which  was  prepared  earlier  by  Flint 'and  designated  stereortn.  It 
xlissolves  in  cold,  absolute  alcohol  and  very  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  which  melt  at  95-96**  C.  and  is  dextro-rotatory,  a(D)  =  -f  24. 

'  Pfltlger's  Arch..  Bd.  6. 

«C.  Liebermann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch  ,  Bd.  18,  S.  1804,-  H.  Burchard, 
Beitrftge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Cbolesterine.     Rostock.  1889. 

'  Bondzynski.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellftcli.,  Bd.  29 ;  Bondzynski  and  Hum- 
nicki.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  22;  Flint,  ibid.,  Bd.  23. 
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It  gives  the  same  color  reactioDS  as  cholestcrin,  with  the  exception  that  it  does  not  give  a 
reaction  with  propionic  anhydride.  According  to  Bondztnbki  and  Huhmicks  it  is  & 
dihydrocholesieriu,  with  the  formula  C91U4HO,  which  is  derived  in  the  human  iutestine- 
by  the  reduction  of  ordinary  cholesturin.  Tliese  investigators  have  found  another  cho- 
lesterin,  hippokoprosterin,  with  the  formula  CirUtAO,  in  horses'  faeces. 

Isocholesterin  is  a  cholesteriu,  so  called  by  Schulze,*  with  the  formula 
C„H^,OH,  which  occars  in  wool-fat  and  is  therefore  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  so-called  lanolin.  It  does  not  give  Salkowski's  reaction.  It 
melts  at  138-138.5°  C. 

We  make  use  of  the  so-called  chdlesterin-stones  in  the  preparation  of 
cholesterin.  The  powder  is  first  boiled  with  water  and  then  repeatedly 
boiled  with  alcohol.  The  cholesterin  which  on  cooling  separates  from  the 
warm  filtered  solution  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol  so 
as  to  saponify  any  fat.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  we  extract  the 
cholesterin  from  the  residue  with  ether,  by  which  the  soaps  are  not  dis- 
solved, filter,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  purify  the  cholesterin  by  recrystal- 
lization  from  alcohol-ether.  The  cholesterin  may  be  extracted  from  tissues 
and  fluids  by  first  extracting  with  ether  and  then  purifying  as  above.  It  is 
detected  and  determined  quantitatively  in  tissue,  etc.,  by  this  same  method. 
It  is  ordinarily  easily  detected  in  transudations  and  pathological  formations 
by  means  of  the  microscope. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  6 ;  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  N.  P.,  Bd.  25. 

'  S.  458 ;  and  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14,  S.  522.     See  also  £.  Schulze  and  J. 

Barbieri,  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  N.  F.,  Bd.  25,  S.  159.    In  regard  to  the  formula  for 

isocholesterin,  see  Darmstftdter  and  Lifscbutz,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  G^esellsch.,  Bd. 

31,  and  E.  Schulze,  itnd,,  S.  1200. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIGESTION. 

Thb  parpose  of  the  digestion  is  to  separate  those  constitaents  of  the 
food  which  servo  as  the  nntrimenfc  of  the  body  from  those  which  are  useless, 
and  to  separate  each  in  such  a  form  that  it  may  be  taken  np  by  the  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal  and  employed  for  the  varioas  purposes  in  the 
organism.  This  demands  d#;  only  mechanical  but  also  chemical  action. 
The  first  action,  which  iif^entially  dependent  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  the  food,  consists  in  a  tearing,  cutting,  crushing,  or  grinding  of  the  food, 
and  serves  chiefly  to  convert  the  nutritive  bodies  into  a  soluble  and  easily 
absorbed  form,  o^*in  the  splitting  of  the  same  into  simpler  combinations  for 
ase  in  the  animal  syntheses.  The  solntion  of  the  nutritive  bodies  may  take 
place  in  certain  cases  by  the  aid  of  water  alone,  but  in  most  cases  a  chemical 
metamorphosis  or  cleavage  is  necessary,  and  is  effected  by  means  of  the  acid, 
or  alkaline  fluids  secreted  by  the  glands.  The  study  of  the  processes  of 
digestion  from  a  chemical  standpoint  must  therefore  begin  with  the  diges- 
tive fluids,  their  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition,  as  well  as  their 
action  on  the  nutriments  and  foods. 

I.  The  Salivary  Glaiidg  and  the  Saliva. 

The  salivary  glands  are  partly  albuminous  glands  (as  the  parotid  in  man 
and  mammals  and  the  submaxillary  in  rabbits),  partly  mucous  glands  (as 
some  of  the  small  glands  in  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  sublingual  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  of  many  animals),  and  partly  mixed  glarids  (as  the 
submaxillary  gland  in  man).  The  alveoli  of  the  albumin-glands  contain 
cells  which  are  rich  in  proteid,  but  contain  no  mucin.  The  alveoli  of  the 
mucin-glands  contain  cells  rich  in  mucin  bat  poor  in  proteid.  Cells 
arranged  in  different  ways,  but  rich  in  proteids,  also  occur  in  the  submaxil- 
lary and  sublingual  glands.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Oidtmakn  '  the 
salivary  glands  of  a  dog  contain  790  p.  m.  water,  200  p.  m.  organic  and  10 
p.  m.  inorganic  solids. 


>  Clt.   from  Gorup-BesaDez,  Lebrbuch  d.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  4.  Aufl.,  8.  782.    The 
figures  there  given  amount  to  1010  parts  instead  of  1000  parts. 
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Among  the  solids  we  find  mtichi^  proteids^  iiucleoproteids^  nuclein^ 
enzymes  and  their  zymogens^  besides  exlraoHve  bodies^  leucin^  xanthin  bodies^ 
and  mineral  sii^bstances. 

The  occurrence  of  a  mucioogen  has  uot  beeu  proved.  On  tbe  complete  removal  of 
all  mucin  £.  Holmoren  '  found  no  mucinogen  in  tbe  submaxillary  gland  of  the  ox,  but 
u  muciu-like  glyconucleoproteid. 

The  saliva  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  above-mentioned  groups 
of  glands;  therefore  it  is  proper  that  we  first  study  each  of  the  different 
secretions  by  itself,  and  then  the  mixed  saliva. 

The  submaxillary  saliva  in  man  may  be  easily  collected  by  introducing 
a  canula  through  the  papillary  opening  into  Wharton's  duct. 

The  submaxillary  saliva  has  not  always  the  same  composition  or  proper- 
ties; this  depends  essentially,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  secretion  takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  the 
secretion  is  partly  dependent  on  the  cerebral  system,  through  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  chorda  tympani  and  partly  on  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
through  the  fibres  entering  the  vessels  in  the  gland.  In  consequence  of  this 
dependence  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  submaxillary  secretion  are  distin- 
guished as  chorda^  and  sytnpathetic  saliva.  A  third  kind  of  saliva,  the 
so-called  paralytic  saliva^  is  secreted  after  poisoning  with  curara  or  after  the 
severing  of  the  glandular  nerves. 

The  difference  between  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva  (in  dogs)  consists 
chiefly  in  their  quantitative  constitution,  namely,  the  less  abundant  sym- 
pathetic saliva  is  more  viscous  and  richer  in  solids,  especially  in  mucin, 
than  the  more  abundant  chorda-saliva.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  chorda- 
saliva  of  the  dog  is  1.0039-1.0056  and  contains  12-14  p.  m.  solids 
(EcKHARi) ').  The  sympathetic  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0075-1.018,  with 
16-28  p.  m.  solids.  The  gases  of  the  chorda-saliva  have  been  investigated 
by  Pfluger.*  He  found  0.5-0.8^  oxygen,  0.9-1^  nitrogen,  and  64.73- 
85.13^  carbon  dioxide — all  results  calculated  at  0**  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  chemically  combined. 

The  two  kinds  of  submaxillary  secretion  just  named  have  not  thus  far 
been  separately  studied  in  man.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  a  moral 
emotion,  by  mastication,  and  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
month,  especially  with  acid-tasting  substances.  The  submaxillary  saliva  in 
man  is  ordinarily  clear,  rather  thin,  a  little  ropy,  and  froths  easily.  Its 
reaction  is  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.003,  and  it  contains 
3.6-4.5  p.  m.  solids.*     We  find  as  organic  constituents  mucin,  traces  of 

»  Upgala  Lttkaref.  FOrh.  (N.  F.).  Bd.  2;  also  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  27. 

•  Cited  from  KQbne.  Lehrb.  d.  pbysiol.  Clicm.,  S.  7. 
'PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  1. 

*  See  Maly,  "Chemie  dcr  Venlauungssarie  und  der  Verdauuug "  in  Hermann's 
Handb.,  Bd.  5,  Tli.  2,  8.  18.     This  article  contains  also  tbe  perliueut  literature. 
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proteid  and  diastatic  enzyme,  which  is  absent  in  seTeral  species  of  animals. 
The  inorganic  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  sodium  and  magnesiam  phos- 
phates, besides  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  calciam.  Potassium  sulpho- 
rf^yanide  occnrs  in  this  saliva. 

The  Sublingual  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  influenced 
by  tlie  cerebral  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  The  chorda-saliva, 
which  is  secreted  only  to  a  small  extent,  contains  numerous  salivary  corpus- 
<;les,  but  is  otherwise  transparent  and  very  ropy.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline 
and  contains,  according  to  Heidenhain,'  27.5  p.  m.  solids  (in  dogs). 

The  sublingual  secretion  in  man  is  clear,  mucilaginous,  more  alkaline 
than  the  submaxillary  saliva,  and  contains  mucin,  diastatic  enzyme,  and 
potassium  sulphocyanide. 

Buccal  mucus  can  only  be  obtained  pure  from  animals  by  the  method 
suggested  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  consists  in  tying  the  exit  to  all 
the  large  salivary  glands  and  cutting  off  their  secretion  from  the  mouth. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  secreted  under  these  circumstances  (in  dogs)  was  so 
very  small  that  the  investigators  named  were  able  to  collect  only  2  grms. 
buccal  mucus  in  the  course  of  twenty-fonr  hours.  It  is  a  thick,  ropy, 
sticky  liquid  containing  mucin;  it  is  rich  in  form-elements,  above  all  in  flat 
epithelium-cells,  mucous  cells,  and  salivary  corpuscles.  The  quantity  of 
solids  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  the  dog  is,  according  to  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,'  9. 98*  p.  m. 

Parotid  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  partly  dependent  on 
the  cerebral  nervous  system  (n.  glossopharyngeus)  and  partly  on  the 
sympathetic.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  mental  emotions  and  by 
irritation  of  the  glandular  nerves,  either  directly  (in  animals)  or  reflexly,  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Among  the  chemical  irritants  the  acids  take  flrst  place,  while  alkalies  and 
pungent  substances  have  little  action.  Sweet-tasting  bodies,  such  as  honey, 
are  said  to  have  no  effect.  Mastication  has  great  influence  in  the  seretion 
of  parotid  saliva,  which  is  especially  marked  in  certain  herbivora. 

Human  parotid  saliva  may  be  readily  collected  by  the  introduction  of  a 
canula  into  Stexsox^s  duct.  This  saliva  is  thin,  less  alkaline  than  the 
submaxillary  saliva  (the  first  drops  are  sometimes  neutral  or  acid),  without 
special  odor  or  taste.  It  contains  a  little  proteid  but  no  mucin,  which  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  construction  of  the  gland.  It  also  contains  a  diastatic 
enzyme,  which,  however,  is  absent  in  many  auimals.  The  quantity  of  solids 
varies  between  5  and  16  p.  m.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.003-1.012. 
Potassium  sulphocyanide  seems  to  be  present,  though  it  is  not  a  constant 
constituent.     Kulz'  found  1.40^  oxygen,  3.2^  nitrogen,  and  in  all  66. 7^^ 

^  Studien  d.  physiol.  Instituts  zu  Breslau,  Heft  4. 

•  Die  Verdauungssftfte  uud  der  Stoffwechsel  (Milan  and  Leipzig,  1862),  8.  5. 

s  Zeitschr.  f .  BioloRie,  Bd.  23. 
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carbon  dioxide  in  hamsn  parotid  saliya.     The  qaantity  of  firmly  combined 
carbon  ddoxide  was  62^. 

The  mixed  buccal  saliva  in  man  is  a  colorless,  faintly  opalescent,  slightly 
ropy,  easily  frothing  liquid  without  special  odor  or  taste.  It  is  made  turbid 
by  epithelium-cells,  mucous  and  salivary  corpuscles,  and  often  by  food 
residues.  Like  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  saliva,  on  exposure  to  the  air 
it  becomes  co\ered  with  an  incrustation  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
a  small  quantity  of  au  organic  substance,  or  it  gradually  becomes  cloudy. 
Its  reaction  is  generally  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  according  to  Chittenden" 
and  Ely  it  corresponds  to  the  alkalinity  of  a  0.8  p.  m.  Xa,CO,  solution. 
Still  the  alkalinity  varies  (Chittekden  and  Richards)  and  may  also  be 
acid,  as  fonnd  by  Strickek'  to  be  the  case  some  time  after  a  meal.  The 
specific  gravity  varies  between  1.002  and  1.008,  and  the  quantity  of  solids 
between  5  and  10  p.  m.  The  solids,  irrespective  of  the  form-constituents 
mentioned,  consist  of  proteid,  mwctn,  two  enzymes,  ptyalin  and  glucose^  and 
mineral  bodies.  It  is  also  claimed  that  urea  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
saliva.  The  mineral  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies 
and  calcinm,  phosphates,  and  traces  of  sulphates,  nitrites,  and  sulpho- 
cyanides  (0.1  p.  m.  Mukk)  and  ammonia.  Kroger*  has  recently  shown 
that  the  saliva  from  smokers  contains  more  sulphocyanides  than  that  from 
non-smokers. 

Sulphocyanides,  which,  although  not  constant,  occur  in  the  saliva  of 
man  and  certain  animals,  may  be  easily  detected  by  first  acidifying  the 
saliva  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  As  control,  especially  in  the  presence  of  very  small  quan- 
tities, it  is  best  to  compare  the  test  with  another  test-tube  containing  an 
equal  amount  of  acidulated  water  and  ferric  chloride.  Other  methods  have 
been  suggested  by  Gscheidlen  and  Soler.v.  The  quantitative  estimation 
can  be  done  according  to  Munk's  '  method. 

Ptyalin,  or  salivary  diastase,  is  the  amylolytic  enzyme  of  the  saliva. 
This  enzyme  is  found  in  hnman  saliva,'  but  not  in  that  of  all  animals, 
especially  not  in  the  typical  cimivora.  It  occurs  not  only  in  adults,  but 
also  in  new-born  infants.  Zweifel  *  claims  that  the  ptyalin  in  new-born 
infants  occurs  only  in  the  parotid  gland,  but  not  in  the  submaxillary. 
In  the  latter  it  appears  only  two  months  after  birth. 

*  Chittendeu  and  Ely,  Amer.  Cbem.  Jouru.,  Vol.  4,  1898;  Clniteuden  and  Uichnrds, 
Amer.  Jouru.  of  Pbysiol.,  Vol.  1  ;  Strieker,  cited  from  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3,  8. 
237. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  Elio.  Med.,  Bd.  82. 

*  G^beidlen,  Maly*s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  4;  Solera,  see  ibid.,  Bdd.  7  aod  8 ;  Muuk,  Vir- 
cbow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  69. 

*  In  regard  to  tbe  variation  in  tbe  quantity  of  ptyalin  in  buman  saliva  see  :  Ilofbauer, 
Centralbl.  f.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Richards,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  1. 

»  UntersucbuDgen  Gber  den  Verdauungsapparat  der  Neugeboreuen.     Berlin,  1874. 
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According  to  H.  Goldbchmidt  »  the  saliva  (parotid  saliva)  of  the  horse  does  not  con- 
tain ptyalin,  but  a  zymogen  of  the  sjime,  while  in  other  animals  and  man  the  pyialin  is 
formed  from  the  zymogen  during  secretion.  In  horses  the  zymogen  is  transformed  into 
ptyalin  durine  mastication,  and  bacteria  seem  to  give  the  impulse  to  this  change. 
During  precipitation  with  alcohol  the  zymogen  is  changed  into  ptyalin. 

Ptyalin  has  not  been  isolated  in  a  pare  form  np  to  the  present  time.  It 
can  be  obtained  purest  by  Cohnheim's  *  method,  which  consists  in  carrying 
the  enzyme  down  mechanically  with  a  calciam-phosphate  precipitate  and 
washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  ptyalin,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  obtained  by  precipitating  with  alcohol.  For  the  study  or 
demonstration  of  the  action  of  ptyalin  we  may  use  a  watery  or  glycerin 
extract  of  the  salivary  glands,  or  simply  the  saliva  itself. 

Ptyalin,  like  other  enzymes,  is  characterized  by  its  action.  This  consists 
in  converting  starch  into  dextrins  and  sugar.  In  regard  to  the  process 
going  on  in  this  conversion  we  are  not  quite  clear.  In  general  it  may  be 
described  'as  follows:  In  the  first  stages  soluble  starch  or  amiduUn  is  formed. 
From  this  amidulin,  erythrodextrin  and  sugar  are  produced  by  hydrolytic 
cleavage.  The  erythrodextrin  then  splits  into  a-achroodextrin  and  sugar. 
From  this  achroodextrin  by  splitting  >^-achroodextrin  and  sugar  are  formed, 
and  finally  this  /^-achroodextrin  splits  into  sugar  and  ^-achroodextrin. 
According  to  a  few  investigators  the  number  of  dextrins  formed  as  inter- 
mediate steps  is  different.'  It  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  it  has 
been  made  clear  what  kind  of  sugar  is  produced  in  this  process.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  considered  that  dextrose  was  the  sugar  formed  from  starch 
and  glycogen,  but  Seegen  and  0.  Nasse  have  shown  that  this  is  not  true. 

MuscuLUS  and  v.  Mering  have  shown  that  the  sugar  formed  by  the 
action  of  saliva,  amylopsin,  and  diastase  upon  starch  and  glycogen  is  in 
greatest  part  maltose.  This  has  been  substantiated  by  Brown  and  Heron. 
Lately  E.  Kulz  and  J.  Vogel*  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  saccharifica- 
tion  of  starch  and  glycogen  isomaltose,  maltose,  and  some  dextrose  are 
formed,  the  varying  quantities  depending  upon  the  amount  of  ferment  and 
length  of  action.  The  formation  of  glucose  is  claimed  by  Tebb,  Rohmann 
and  Hamburger  *  to  be  only  a  product  of  the  inversion  of  the  maltose  by 
the  glucase. 

In  the  past  ptyalin  and  malt  diastase  were  not  considered  identical  on 


1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

•  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  28. 

s  See  Chapter  III,  p.  89. 

«  Seegen.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1876,  and  PflUger*8  Arch.»  Bd.  19  ;  Nasse. 
ibid.,  Bd.  14;  Musculus  and  v.  Mering,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3  ;  Brown  and 
Heron,  Liebig's  Annal.,  Bdd.  199  and  204 ;  KUlz  and  Yogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd. 
31. 

» Tebb.  Journ.  of  Physiol. ,  Vol.  16;  ROhmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch., 
Bd.  27  ;  Hamburger,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 
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acconnt  of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  they  are  most  active.  The 
correctness  of  sach  a  view  has  been  disputed  by  the  researches  of  Puglise.' 

The  action  of  ptyalin  in  various  reactions  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  investigations.'  Naturally  the  alkaline  saliva  is  very  active,  but 
it  is  not  as  active  as  when  neutral.  It  may  be  still  more  active  under  cir- 
cumstances in  faintly  acid  reaction,  and  according  to  Chittenden  and 
Smith  it  acts  better  when  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  saturate 
the  proteids  present  than  when  only  simply  neutralized.  Wiien  the  acid- 
combined  proteid  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  then  the  diastatic  action  is 
diminished.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  saliva  decreases  its  diastatic 
action;  on  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  the  retarding 
or  preventive  action  of  the  alkali  is  arrested.  According  to  Schierbeck 
carbon  dioxide  has  an  accelerating  action  in  neutral  liquids,  while  Ebstein 
claims  that  it  has  as  a  rule  a  retardiDg  action.  Organic  as  well  as  inorganic 
acids,  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  stop  the  diastatic  action 
entirely.  The  degree  of  acidity  necessary  in  this  case  is  not  always  the 
same  for  a  certain  acid,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  ferment. 
The  same  degree  of  acidity  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  ferment  haft 
a  weaker  action  than  in  the  presence  of  smaller  quantities.  Ilydrochloric 
acid  is  of  special  physiological  interest  in  this  regard,  namely,  it  prevents 
the  formation  of  sugar  even  in  very  small  amounts  (0.03  p.  m.).  Hydro- 
chloric acid  has  not  only  the  property  of  preventing  the  formation  of  sugar, 
but,  as  shown  by  Langley,  Nylen,  and  others,  may  entirely  destroy  the 
enzyme.  This  is  important  in  regard  to  the  physiological  significance  of 
the  saliva.  That  boiled  starch  (paste)  is  quickly,  and  unboiled  starch  only 
slowly,  converted  into  sugar  is  also  of  interest.  Various  kinds  of  unboiled 
starch  are  converted  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

The  rapidity  with  whi^h  ptyalin  acts  increases,  at  least  under  conditions 
otherwise  favorable,  with  the  atnount  of  enzyme  and  with  an  increasing 
temperature  to  a  little  above  -f  40°  C.  Foreign  stibstances^  such  as  metallic 
salts,'  have  different  effects.  Certain  salts  even  in  small  quantities  com- 
pletely arrest  the  action;  for  example,  HgCl,  accomplishes  this  result  com- 
pletely by  the  presence  of  only  0.05  p.  m.  Other  salts,  such  as  magnesium 
sulphate,  in  small  quantities  (0.25  p.  m.)  accelerate,  and  in  larger  quantities 

»Pflager'8Arcli..  Bd.  69. 

*  See  Hainmursten,  Mu1y*8  Jabresber.,  Bd.  1 ;  CbitteDdenandGriswold,  Amer.  Cbem. 
Joura..  Vol.  8  ;  Langley,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  3;  Nyl^n,  Maly's  Jabresber..  Bd.  12, 
8.  241  ;  Cbittenden  and  Ely.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  Vol.  4;  Luugley  and  Eves,  Jouraal 
of  Physiol..  Vol.  4;  Cbittenden  and  Smith.  Yale  College  Studies,  Vol.  1.  1885.  p.  1 ; 
Scblesinger,  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  125;  Shierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8; 
Ebstein  and  C.  Schulze,  Vircbow's  Arch..  Bd.  184. 

*  See  O.  Naase,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  11.  and  Cbittenden  and  Painter,  Tale  College 
Studies,  Vol.  1,  1885,  p.  52. 
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(5  p.  m.)  check  the  action.  The  presence  of  peptone  has  an  accelerating 
action  on  the  sugar  formation  (Chittenden  and  Smith  and  others).  The 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  the  amylolytic  decomposition  also  checks  the 
action  of  the  saliva.  This  Ims  been  shown  by  special  experiments  made  by 
Sh.  Lea.*  lie  made  parallel  experiments  with  digestions  in  test-tnbes  and 
in  dialyzers,  and  foand  on  the  removal  of  the  prodacts  of  the  amylolytic 
decomposition  by  dialysis  that  the  formation  of  sugar  took  place  sooner, 
but  also  that  considerably  more  maltose  and  less  dextrin  was  formed. 

To  show  the  action  of  saliva  or  ptyalin  on  starch  the  three  ordinary  tests 
for  dextrose  may  be  used,  namely,  Moore's  or  Trommer's  test  or  the 
bismuth  test  (see  Chapter  XV).  It  is  also  necessary,  as  a  control,  to  first 
test  the  starch-paste  and  the  saliva  for  the  presence  of  dextrose.  The  steps 
formed  in  the  transformation  of  starch  into  amidulin,  erythrodextrin,  and 
achroodextrin  may  be  shown  by  testing  with  iodine. 

Glucase  only  occurs  in  saliva  to  a  slight  extent.  It  converts  maltose 
into  glucose.  According  to  Stricker  '  saliva  also  has  the  power  of  splitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  sulphur  oils  of  radishes,  onions,  and  certain 
other  kitchen  vegetables. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  mixed  saliva  must  vary  considerably, 
not  only  because  of  individual  differences,  but  also  because  under  varying 
conditions  there  may  be  an  unequal  division  of  the  secretion  from  the  differ- 
ent glands.  We  give  below  a  few  analyses  of  human  saliva  as  example  of 
its  composition.     The  results  are  in  parts  per  1000. 


Water 

Solids • 
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Soluble  orgauic  substances  . 
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5.8 

1.4 

1.62 
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0.06 

1.42 
0.10 

8.27 

1.9 

1.82 

2.19 

1.08 
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in 
filtered 
saliva,  i 


0.064 

to 
0.09 


-I 


994.2 
0.8 


2.2 
1.4 

0.04 
2.2 


Hammekbachbr  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  from  human  saliva :  potasli  457. 2» 
soda  95.9.  iron  oxide  50.11,  magnesia  155,  sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs)  68.8,  phosphoric 
anhydride  (P,0,)  188.48.  and  chlorine  183.52. 

'  Joum.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  11. 

*  Mtinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  Bd.  48. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  5.  The  other  analyses  are  cited  from  Maly. 
Chemie  der  Yerdauungsaftfte.  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol..  Bd.  6,  Th.  2.  8.  14. 
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The  quantify  of  saliva  secreted  during  24  hours  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  has  been  calculated  by  Biddeb  and  Schmidt  to  be  1400-1500 
grms.  The  most  abundant  secretion  occurs  during  meal-times.  According 
to  the  calculations  and  determinations  of  Tuczek  '  in  man,  1  grm.  of  gland 
yields  13  grms.  secretion  in  the  course  of  one  hour  during  mastication. 
These  figures  correspond  fairly  well  with  those  representing  the  average 
secretion  from  1  grm.  of  gland  in  animals,  namely,  14.2  grms.  in  the  horse 
and  8  grms.  in  oxen.  The  quantity  of  secretion  per  hour  may  be  8  to  14 
times  greater  than  the  entire  mass  of  glands,  and  there  is  probably  no  gland 
in  the  entire  body,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present — the  kidneys  not  excepted 
— whose  ability  of  secretion  under  physiological  conditions  equals  that  of 
the  salivary  glands.  A  remarkably  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  is  induced 
by  pilocarpin,  while  atropin,  on  the  contrary,  prevents  it. 

Though  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  is  produced,  as  a  rule,  by  an 
increased  supply  of  blood,  still  it  is  not  a  simple  filtration  process,  as  seen 
from  the  following  circumstances.  The  secretion-pressure  is  greater  than 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid,  and  in  poisoning  by  atropin,  which 
paralyzes  the  secretory  nerves,  an  increased  supply  of  blood  is  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  chorda,  but  no  secretion.  The  salivary  glands  have  more- 
over a  specific  property  of  eliminating  certain  substances,  such  as  potassium 
salts  (Salkowski*),  iodine,  and  bromine  combinations,  but  not  others,  such 
as  iron  combinations.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  saliva  is  richer  in  solids 
when  it  is  eliminated  quickly  by  gradually  increased  irritation,  and  in  larger 
quantities  than  when  the  secretion  is  slower  and  less  abundant  (Heidex- 
iiain).  The  amount  of  salts  increases  also  to  a  certain  degree  by  an 
increasing  rapidity  of  elimination  (Heidenhain,  Werther,  Langley  and 
Fletcher,  Novi  '). 

Like  the  secretion  processes  in  general,  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  closely 
connected  with  the  processes  in  the  cells.  The  chemical  processes  going  on 
in  these  cells  during  secretion  are  still  unknown. 

The  Physiological  Importance  of  the  Saliva.  The  quantity  of  water  in 
the  saliva  renders  possible  the  effects  of  certain  bodies  on  the  organs  of  taste, 
and  it  also  serves  as  a  solvent  for  a  part  of  the  nutritive  substances.  The 
importance  of  the  saliva  in  mastication  is  especially  marked  in  herbivora, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  its  importance  in  facilitating  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing. The  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  is  not  inherent  in  the 
saliva  of  all  animals,  and  even  when  it  possesses  this  property  the  intensity 


1  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  1.  c,  8.  18 ;  Tuczeic,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie»  Bd.  12. 
*  Vircbow'8  Arch..  Bd.  68. 

»  HeidenhaiD,  Pflttger'g  Arch.,  Bd.  17  ;  Werther,  ibid,,  Bd.  88  ;  Langley  and  Fletcher, 
■  Proc.  Roy.  See.,  Vol.  45,  and  especially  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  See.  London,  Vol.  180 ;  Novi, 
Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.,  1888. 
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yaries  in  different  animals.  In  man,  whose  saliva  forms  sugar  rapidly,  a 
formation  of  sugar  from  (boiled)  starch  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the 
mouth,  but  how  far  this  action  goes  on  after  the  morsel  has  entered  the 
stomach  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  acid  gastric  juice  mixes 
with  the  swallowed  food,  and  also  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  food  in  the  stomach.  The  large  quantity  of  water  which  is 
swallowed  with  the  saliva  must  be  absorbed  and  pass  into  the  blood,  and  it 
must  go  through  an  intermediate  circulation  in  the  organism.  Thus  the 
organism  possesses  in  the  saliva  an  active  medium  by  which  a  constant 
stream,  conveying  the  dissolved  and  finely  divided  bodies,  passes  into  the 
blood  from  the  intestinal  canal  during  digestion. 

Salivary  Concrements.  The  so-called  tartar  is  yellow,  gray,  yellowish  gray,  brown  or 
black,  and  has  n  stratified  structure.  It  may  coutaiu  more  than  200  p.  m.  organic  sub- 
stances, which  coDsibt  of  mucin,  epithelium,  and  leptothrix- chains.  The  chief  part 
of  the  inorganic  const ilueuts  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  salivary 
calculi  may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  grain  to  that  of  a  pea  or  still  larger  (a  sali- 
vary calculus  has  been  found  weighing  18.6  grms.),  and  Jt  contains  a  variable  quantity  of 
organic  substances  (50-380  p.  m.),  wmcb  remain  on  extracting  the  calculus  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.    The  chief  inorganic  constituent  is  calcium  carbonate. 

II.  The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Gastric  Juice. 

Since  of  old,  the  glands  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  have  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  kinds.  Those  which  occur  in  the*  greatest  abun- 
dance and  which  have  the  greatest  size  in  the  fundus  are  called  fundus 
glandSj  also  rennin  or  pepsin  glands.  Those  which  occur  only  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pylorus  have  received  the  name  of  pyloric  glands^  sometimes 
also,  though  incorrectly,  called  mucous  glands.  The  mucous  coating  of  the 
fitomach  is  covered  throughout  with  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  which 
is  generally  considered  as  consisting  of  goblet  cells  that  produce  mucus  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  fundus  glands  contain  two  kinds  of  cells:  adelomorphic  or  chief 
cells,  and  delomorphic  or  parietal  cells,  the  latter  formerly  called 
RENNIN  or  pepsin  cells.  Both  kinds  consist  of  protoplasm  rich  in  proteids; 
but  their  relationship  to  coloring  matters  seems  to  show  that  the  albuminous 
bodies  of  both  are  not  identical.  The  nucleus  must  consist  chiefly  of 
nuclein.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  constituents  the  fundus  glands 
contain  as  more  specific  constituents  two  zymogens^  which  are  the  mother- 
substances  of  the  pepsin  and  the  rennin^  besides  a  small  quantity  of  fat  and 
cholesteriu. 

The  pyloric  glands  contain  cells  which  are  generally  considered  as 
related  to  the  above-mentioned  chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.  As  these 
glands  were  formerly  thought  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  mucin,  they 
were  also  called  mucous  glands.     According  to  Heidekhain,  independent 
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of  the  colamnar  epitheliam  of  the  excretory  dacts  they  take  no  part  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  formation  of  mucus,  which,  according  to  his  views,  is 
effected  by  the  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane.  The  pyloric 
glands  also  seem  to  contain  the  zymogens  referred  to  above.  Alkali  chlo- 
rides, alkali  phosphates,  and  calcium  phosphates  are  found  in  the  mucous 
coating  of  the  stomach. 

LiEBBRMANN  *  has  obtained  an  acid-reacting  residue  on  digesting  the  mucosa  of  the 
stomach  with  pepsiu  hydrochloric  acid,  which  strangely  contained  no  nuclein,  but  only 
a  proteid  containing  lecithin,  called  lecithalbumin.  To  this  lecithalbumin  he  ascribes  a 
great  importance  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  below). 

The  Oastric  Juice.  The  observations  of  Helm  and  Beaumont  on 
persons  with  gastric  fistula  led  to  the  suggestion  that  gastric  fistulas  be 
made  on  animals,  and  this  operation  was  first  performed  by  Bassow  '  in 
1842  on  a  dog.  Verneuil  performed  the  same  on  a  man  in  1876  with 
successful  results.  Pawlow  *  has  recently  improved  the  surgery  of  gastric 
fistula  and  has  added  much  to  the  study  of  the  gastric  secretion. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  continuous,  at  least  in  man  and  the 
mammals  experimented  upon.  It  only  occurs  under  psychic  influence,  and 
also  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the  ordinary  view 
this  irritation  may  be  of  a  mechanical,  thermic,*or  chemical  nature.  Among^ 
the  latter  we  include  alcohol  and  ether,  which  when  in  too  great  concentra-^ 
tion  do  not  produce  a  physiological  secretion,  but  a  transudation  of  a 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  fluid.  To  this  class  certain  acids,  carbon  dioxide, 
neutral  salts,  meat  extracts,  spices,  and  other  bodies  also  belong,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  reported  observations  are  uncertain  and  contradictory. 

The  most  exhaustive  researches  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (in  dogs) 

has  been  done  by  Pawlow  and  his  pupils.* 

In  order  to  obtain  gastric  juice  free  from  saliva  and  food  residues  they  arranged 
besides  a  gastric  fistula  also  an  oesophagus  fistula  from  which  the  swallowed  food  could 


be  withdrawn  with  the  saliva  without  entering  the  stomach,  and  in  this  an  apparent  feed- 
ing was  possible.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  study  the  influence  of  psychical 
moments  on  one  side  and  the  direct  action  of  food  on  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 


other.  After  a  method  suggested  by  Hkidbnhain  and  later  improve<l  by  Pawlow  and 
Khigine.  they  have  succeeded  in  preparing  a  blind  sac  by  partial  dissection  of  the  fundus 
part  of  ihe  stomach,  and  the  secretion  processes  could  be  studied  in  this  sac  while  the 
digestion  in  the  other  parts  of  the  stomach  was  going  on.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to 
study  the  action  of  different  foods  on  the  secretion. 

The  most  essential  results  of  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  and  his 

pupils  are  as  follows:  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucosa  does  not  produce 

>  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 

*  Helm,  Zwei  Krankengeschichten.  Wien,  1808.  Cit.  from  Hermann's  Handbucb, 
Bd.  5,  Th.  2,  S.  39.  Beaumont,  "The  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  1833  ;  Bassow,  Bull, 
de  la  soc  des  natur.  de  Moscou,  Tome  16.  Cit.  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch, 
Bd.  5,  S.  88  ;  Vemeuil,  see  Ch.  Richet,  **Du  Sac  gastrique  chez  I'homme,"  etc.  (Paris^ 
1878).  p.  158. 

*  Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit  der  VerdauungsdrUsen  (Wiesbaden,  1898),  where  the  works  of 
his  pupils  are  also  mentioned. 
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any  secretion.  Chemical  and  mechanical  irritations  of  the  macous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  cause  no  reflex  excitation  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  There  are  only  two  moments  which  caase  a  secretion,  namely,, 
the  psychical  moment — the  passionate  desire  for  food  and  the  sensation  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasnre  on  partaking  it — and  the  chemical  moment,  the 
action  of  certain  chemical  substances  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomacht  The  first  moment  is  the  most  important.  The  secretion  occur- 
ring under  its  influence  by  the  vagus  fibres  appears  earlier  than  that 
produced  by  chemical  irritants,  but  always  after  a  pause  of  at  least  4^ 
minutes.  This  secretion  is  more  abundant  but  less  continuous  than  the 
"chemical."  It  yields  a  more  acid  and  active  juice  than  the  latter.  As 
chemical  irritants,  which  cause  a  secretion  reflexively  through  the  stomach 
mucosa,  we  include  only  water  and  certain  unknown  extractive  substances 
contained  in  meat  and  meat  extracts,  in  impure  peptone,  and  also,  it  seems,, 
in  milk.  Carbonated  alkalies  have  a  preventive  instead  of  an  accelerating 
action  on  secretion.  Fats  have  a  retarding  action  on  the  appearance  of 
secretion,  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  enzyme.  The  substances,  such  as  egg-albumin,  which  act  as  chemical 
irritants  cannot  be  digested  by  the  "  psychical  "  secretion,  but  may  perhaps 
cause  a  chemical  secretion  by  their  decomposition  products. 

The  quantity  of  juice  secreted  during  digestion  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may  also  be  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  food.  This  action  of  various  foods,  meat,  bread,  and  milk  may 
be  arranged  in  progressive  series  as  follows: 


Acidity. 

Digestive  Activity. 

Duration  of  Secretion. 

1.     Meat. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

2.     Milk. 

Meat. 

Meat. 

8.     Bread. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

The  acidity  is  greatest  with  a  meat  diet  and  lowest  with  bread;  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  is,  on  the  contrary,  highest  with  a  bread  diet  and 
lowest  with  milk. 

We  know  hardly  anything  positively  in  regard  to  the  condition  in  man, 
and  the  reports  at  hand  are  very  contradictory.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that  in  man  also  various  foods  have  an  influence  on  the  secretion  in  different 
ways,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  extractive  substances  of  meat  are  the  most 
powerful  of  the  chemical  irritants  (Verhaegen  *). 

The  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 
The  gastric  juice,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  pure  and  free  from  residues 
of  the  food  or  from  mucus  and  saliva,  is  a  clear,  or  only  very  faintly  cloudy, 
and  in  man  nearly  colorless  fluid  of  an  insipid,  acid  taste  and  strong  acid 
reaction.  It  contains,  as  form-elements,  glandular  cells  or  their  nuclei^ 
mucus-corpuscles y  and  more  or  less  changed  columnar  epithelium. 
J  See  the  works  of  Verhaegen  io  "  La  Cellule/'  1896  and  1897. 
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The  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  jnice  depends  on  the  presence  of  free 
acid,  which,  as  we  hare  learned  from  .the  in7estigations  of  C.  Schmidt, 
RiCHET  and  others,  consists,  when  the  gastric  jaice  is  pare  and  free  from 
particles  of  food,  chiefly  or  in  large  part  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Contejean  » 
has  regularly  found  traces  of  lactic  acid  in  the  pnre  gastric  jaice  of  fasting 
dogs.  After  partaking  of  food,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in  carho- 
hydrates,  lactic  acid  occurs  abandantly,  and  sometimes  acetic  and  butyric 
acids.  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
dogs,  is  commonly  considered  to  be  about  2-3  p.  m.,  but  these  figures 
are  not  based  on  pure  gastric  juice,  as  Pawlow  and  his  pupils  have  shown 
that  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  contains  5-6  p.  m.  and  that  of  the  cat  an 
average  of  5.20  p.  m.  HCl  (Riasantzen').  In  man  the  acidity  has  been 
found  to  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  generally  calculated  as  2-3  p.  m.  HCl. 
According  to  Verhabgbn's  researches  there  is  no  doubt  that  pure  human 
gastric  jnice  from  perfectly  healthy  persons  has  a  higher  acidity.  There  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  exist  free  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  combined  with  organic 
substances.' 

Perfectly  fresh  gastric  juice  seems  to  contain  a  little  coagulable  nucleo- 
proteid,  but  contains  albumoses  on  standing  for  some  time.  Among  the 
organic  bodies  are  found  a  little  mucin  and  two  euzjme&^  pepsin  and  rennin^ 
specially  in  man. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gastric  juice  is  low,  1.001-1.010.  It  is  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  solids.  Older  analyses  of  gastric  jnice  from  man,  the  dog, 
and  the  sheep  have  been  made  by  C.  Schmidt.  *  As  these  analyses  refer  only 
to  impure  gastric  juice  they  are  of  little  value.  The  quantity  of  solids  in 
saliva-free  gastric  juice  from  a  dog  was  27  p.  m.,  with  17.1  p.  m.  organic 
substance.  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  3.1  p.  m.  Besides 
these  Schmidt  found  NaCl  1.46;  CaCl,  0.6;  KCl  1.1;  NH^Cl  0.5;  earthy 
phosphates  1.9;  and  FePO^  0.1  p.  m.  Nencki*  found  5  milligrams 
sulphocyanic  acid  per  liter  of  gastric  juice  of  a  dog. 

Besides  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  pepsin  and  rennin  are  the  other 
physiologically  important  constituents  of  gastric  juice. 

Pepsin.  This  enzyme  is  found,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fishes,  in 
all  vertebrates  thus  far  investigated. 

Pepsin  occurs  in  adults  and  in  new-born  infants.     This  condition  is 

>  Bidder  and  Scbmidt,  Die  Verdauungsftfte,  etc.,  S.  44;  Richet,  1.  c;  Contejean, 
Contributions  H  Tetude  de  la  ptiysiol.  de  rcstomac.  Ttidses.    Paris,  1892. 

*  Arcb.  des  Scienc.  bid.  de  St.  P^tersbourg.  Tome  8. 

*  See  Ricbet,  1.  c:  Contejean,  1.  c;  Verbaegen,  1.  c.;  and  tbe  literature  on  the  estima* 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  (see  page 

*L.  c. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 
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different  in  new-born  animals.  While  in  a  few  herbiyora,  such  as  the 
rabbit,  pepsin  occurs  in  the  macons  coat  before  birth,  this  enzyme  is 
entirely  absent  at  the  birth  of  those  carnivora  which  have  thns  far  been 
examined,  sach  as  the  dog  and  cat. 

Id  various  invertebrates  a  ferment  bas  also  been  found  which  has  a  proteolytic  action 
in  acid  solutions.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  enzyme,  nevertheless,  is  not  in  all  animals 
identical  with  ordinary  pepsin.      According  to  Klug  and  Wboblbwski  *  the  pepsins 


huve  further  found  that  certain  plants  which  feed  upon  insects  secrete  an  acid  juice  which 
dissolves  proteid,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  these  plants  contain  any  pepsin,  v. 
Gorup-Bebanez  has  isolated  from  vetch-seed  an  enzvme  wbich  acts  like  pepsin,  but  its 
identity  with  pepsin  doubtful.  Nbumbibtbr  has  found  the  same  in  acrospire,  and  Hjort  * 
in  a  fungus,  polyporus  sulphurens. 

Pepsin  is  as  difficult  to  isolate  in  a  pnre  condition  as  other  enzymes. 
The  pepsin  prepared  by  Brucke  and  Sundberg  gave  negative  results  with 
most  reagents  for  proteids,  and  showed  nevertheless  a  powerful  action  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  very  pure.  Schoumow-Simanowski  and  Pekel- 
HARiNQ '  have  designated  as  a  true  enzyme  a  nucleoproteid  which  coagulates 
on  boiling  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  which  separates,  on  cooling,  perfectly 
fresh  dog  gastric  juice  and  is  active  even  on  very  strong  dilution.  Further 
investigations  on  this  substance  are  very  desirable.  It  is,  at  least  in  the 
.impure  condition,  soluble  in  water  and  glycerin.  It  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  but  only  slowly  destroyed.  It  is  quickly  destroyed  by  heating  its 
watery  solution  to  boiling.  According  to  Bierkacki*  pepsin  in  nentral 
solutions  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  +  55°  C.  In  the  presence  of  2  p.  m. 
HCl  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  is  without  action;  the  pepsin  in  acid  solution 
is  destroyed  by  heating  to  65°  0.  for  five  minutes.  On  adding  peptone  and 
certain  salts  the  pepsin  may  be  heated  to  70°  0.  without  decomposing.  In 
the  dry  state  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  heated  to  over  100°  C.  without 
losing  its  physiological  action.  The  only  property  which  is  characteristic 
of  pepsin  is  that  it  dissolves  proteid  bodies  in  acid,  but  not  in  neutral  or 
alkaline,  solutions  with  the  formation  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 

The  methods  for  the  preparation  of  relatively  pure  pepsin  depend,  as  a 
rule,  upon  its  property  of  being  thrown  down  with  finely  divided  precipi- 
tates of  other  bodies,  such  as  calcium  phosphate  or  cholesterin.  The  rather 
complicated  methods  of  Brucke  and  Sundberg  are  based  upon  this 
property.  Pekelharing  makes  use  of  a  prolonged  dialysis  and  precipitation 
with  0.2  p.  m.  HCl.  A  relatively  pure  pepsin  solution  intended  for  diges- 
tion tests  and  of  effective  action  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method 

«  Klug,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60;  Wr6blewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  Bd.  21. 

•v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Qesellsch.,  Bdd.  7  and  8;  Neumeister, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  80  ;  Hjort,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10. 

*  BrUcke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  43  :  Sundberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ; 
Bchoumow-Simanowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88 ;  Pekelhariug,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 
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as  suggested  by  Malt.  *  The  mucous  membrane  (of  the  pig's  stomach)  is 
treated  with  water  containing  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated 
by  lime-water;  the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  pepsin,  is  then  dissolved 
in  water  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  salts  removed  by 
dialysis,  by  which  means  the  pepsin  which  does  not  diffuse  remains  in  the 
dialyzer.  A  pepsin  solution  somewhat  impure  but  rich  in  pepsin,  and  which 
can  be  kept  for  years,  may  be  obtained  if,  as  suggested  by  v.  Wittichs,* 
we  extract  the  finely  diyided  mucous  membrane  with  glycerin,  or  better 
with  glycerin  which  contains  1  p.  m.  HCl.  To  each  part  by  weight  of  the 
mucous  coat  add  10-20  parts  glycerin.  This  is  filtered  after  8-14  days. 
The  pepsin  (together  with  much  albumin)  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol 
Irom  this  extract.  If  this  extract  is  to  be  used  directly  for  digestion  tests, 
then  to  100  c.c.  of  water  which  has  been  acidified  with  1-4  p.  m.  HCl  add 
2-3  c.c.  of  the  extract. 

For  digestion  tests  an  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
may  be  used  directly  in  many  cases.  The  mucous  coat  is  carefully  washed 
with  water  (if  a  pig's  stomach  is  used)  and  finely  cut;  if  a  calf's  stomach 
is  employed,  only  the  outer  layer  of  the  mucous  coat  is  scraped  off  with  a 
watch-glass  or  the  back  of  a  knife.  The  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  or  the 
slimy  masses  obtained  by  scraping  are  rubbed  with  pure  quartz-sand,  treated 
with  acidified  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place  and 
then  filtered. 

In  the  preparation  of  artificial  gastric  juice  that  part  only  of  the 
mucous  coat  richest  in  pepsin  is  used ;  the  pyloric  part  is  of  little  value. 
A  strong,  impure  infusion  may  generally  be  obtained  from  the  pig's 
stomach,  while  a  relatively  pure  and  powerful  infusion  is  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  birds  (hens).  The  stomachs  of  fish  (pike)  also  yield  a  tolerably 
pure  and  active  infusion.  An  active  and  rather  pure  artificial  gastric  juice 
may  be  prepared  by  scraping  the  inner  layers  of  a  calf's  stomach  from  which 
the  pyloric  end  has  been  removed.  For  a  medium-sized  calf's  stomach 
1000  c.c.  of  acidified  water  must  be  used. 

The  degree  of  acidity  required  in  the  infusion  depends  upon  the  use  to 
which  the  gastric  juice  is  to  be  put.  If  it  is  to  be  employed  in  the  digestion 
of  fibrin,  an  acidity  of  1  p.  m.  HCl  must  be  selected,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  digestion  of  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  an  acidity 
of  2-3  p.  m.  HCl  is  preferable.  This  last-mentioned  degree  of  acidity  is 
generally  the  better,  because  the  infusion  is  preserved  thereby,  and  at  all 
events  it  is  so  rich  in  pepsin  that  it  may  be  diluted  with  water  until  it  has 
an-  acidity  of  1  p.  m.  HCl  without  losing  any  of  its  solvent  action  on 
unboiled  fibrin. 

The  preparation  of  acid  infusions  is  nowadays  unnecessary  on  account 
of  the  ability  of  getting  various  pepsin  preparations  in  commerce  which  have 
a  remarkable  activity.  Such  a  pepsin  preparation  can  be  purified  when 
necessary  by  following  the  method  suggested  by  KiJhne.'  Precipitate  the 
pepsin  together  with  the  albumoses  by  ammonium  sulphate,  press  the  pre- 
cipitate and  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  let  it  undergo  auto- 
digestion.  On  repeating  this  again  and  then  removing  the  salts  by  dialysis 
we  obtain  an  extraordinarily  active  pepsin,  but  which  is  still  less  pure  than 
when  obtained  by  the  methods  of  Bkuckb  and  Sundberg. 

ipllQger'sArch..  Bd.l!  « Ibid.,  Bd.  2. 

» Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22,  S.  428. 
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7^  Action  of  Pepsin  on  Proteids.  Pepsin  is  inactive  in  nentral  or 
tklkaline  reactions,  bat  in  acid  liquids  it  dissolves  coagalated  albuminous 
bodies.  The  proteid  always  swells  and  becomes  transparent  before  it  dis- 
solves. Unboiled  fibrin  swells  up  in  a  solution  containing  1  p.  m.  HOI, 
forming  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  does  not  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperature 
within  a  couple  of  days.  Upon  the  addition  of  a  little  pepsin,  however, 
this  swollen  mass  dissolves  quickly  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  Hard- 
boiled-egg  albumin,  cut  in  thin  pieces  with  sharp  edges,  is  not  perceptibly 
changed  by  dilute  acid  (2-4  p.  m.  HCl)  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
the  course  of  several  hours.  But  the  simultaneous  presence  of  pepsin 
causes  the  edges  to  become  clear  and  transparent,  blunt  and  swollen,  and 
the  albumin  gradually  dissolves. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  pepsin,  it  follows  that 
proteids  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  detecting  pepsin  in  liquids.  Fibrin 
may  be  employed  as  well  as  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  which  latter  is  used  in 
the  form  of  slices  with  sharp  edges.  As  the  fibrin  is  easily  digested  at  the 
normal  temperature,  while  the  pepsin  test  with  egg-albumin  requires  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  as  the  test  with  fibrin  is  somewhat  more 
delicate,  it  is  often  preferred  to  that  with  egg-albumin.  When  we  speak  of 
the  ^^  pepsin  test "  without  further  explanation,  we  ordinarily  understand  it 
as  the  test  with  fibrin. 

This  test  nevertheless  requires  care.  The  fibrin  used  should  be  ox-fibrin 
and  not  pig-fibrin,  which  last  is  dissolved  too  readily  with  dilute  acid  alone. 
The  unboiled  fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by  acid  alone  without  pepsin,  but  this 
generally  requires  more  time.  In  testing  with  unboiled  fibrin  at  normal 
temperature,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  control  test  with  another  portion  of 
the  same  fibrin  with  acid  alone.  Since  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
unboiled  fibrin  is  more  easily  dissolved  by  acid  alone,  it  is  best  always  to 
work  with  boiled  fibrin. 

As  pepsin  has  not,  thus  far,  been  prepared  in  a  positively  pure  condition, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  pepsin  in  a  liquid.  It 
is  only  possible  to  compare  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin  in  two  or  more 
liquids,  which  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  As  the  best  of  these  we  give 
the  following  method  as  suggested  by  Beucke. 

If  two  pepsin  solutions  A  and  B  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other  relatively  to  the 
amounts  of  pepsin  they  contain,  they  must  first  be  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  acidity, 
about  1  p.  m.  HCI,  care  being  taken  that  one  is  not  more  diluted  than  the  other.  Then 
prepare  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  each  solution  by  diluting  with  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1  p.  m.  HCl,  so  that  they  contain  respectively  \,  \,  \,  ^V*  ^*  ^^^  so  on,  the  amount  of 
pepsin  in  the  original  liquid  being  1.  If  the  original  quantity  of  pepsin  in  the  two  liquids 
is  designated  by  p  and  p,  we  then  have  the  two  series  of  liquids : 
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Then  a  small  piece  of  boiled-egg  albumin,  obtained  by  cutting  tbin  slices  with  a  cork- 
cutter,  is  placed  iu  each  test,  or  a  small  flake  of  fibrin  is  added.  Of  course  care  must  be 
taken  to  add  the  same-sized  slice  of  egg-albumin  or  fluke  of  fibrin.  Now  observe  and  note 
exactly  the  time  when  each  test  of  the  two  series  begins  to  digest  and  when  it  ends,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  certain  tests  of  one  series  make  about  the  same  progress  as  certain 
tests  of  the  other  series.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  contain  about  the 
same  quantity  of  pepsin.  As  example,  it  is  found  in  one  series  of  tests  that  the  digestive 
rapidity  of  the  tests  php  ^V  P  tV  ^^  about  the  same  as  the  tests  p'  J,  j/  i,  ^  J  ;  llieref ore 
we  conclude  that  the  liquia  A  is  about  four  times  as  rich  in  pepsin  as  the  liquid  B. 

Another  method  as  suggested  by  Mett  *  gives  more  exact  results  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Samojlopf.  Draw  up  liquid  white  of  egg  in  a  glass  tube  of  about  1  ta 
2  mm.  diameter  and  coagulate  the  albumin  in  the  tube  by  heating,  cut  the  ends  of  the 
tube  off  sharply,  add  two  tubes  to  each  test-tube  with  a  few  cc.  of  acid  pepsin  solution, 
allow  to  digest  at  the  bodily  temperature,  and  after  a  certain  time  measure  the  lineal 
extent  of  the  digested  layer  of  albumin  in  the  various  tests.  The  quantity  of  pepsin  in 
the  comparative  tests  is  as  the  square  of  the  millimeters  of  albumin  columns  dissolved 
in  the  same  time.  Thus  if  in  one  case  2  mm.  of  albumin  was  dissolved  and  in  the  other 
8  mm.,  then  the  quantity  of  pepsin  is  as  4 : 9. 

The  rapidity  of  the  pepsin  digestion  depends  on  several  circamstances. 
Thas  different  adds  are  nneqaal  in  their  action;  hydrochloric  acid  shows  in 
slight  concentration,  0.8-1.8  p.  m.,  a  more  powerful  action  than  any  other, 
whether  inorganic  or  organic.  In  greater  concentration  other  acids  may 
have  a  powerf al  action,  and  we  can  say  that,  as  a  rale,  the  acids  having  the 
greatest  avidity  have  a  greater  action  in  slight  concentration  than  weak 
acids.  Still  sulphuric  acid  forms  an  exception  (Pfleiderer).  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  action  of  various  acids  are  somewhat  contradictory.* 
The  degree  of  acidity  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  the  degree  of  acidity  is  not  the  same  for  different  proteid  bodies.  For 
fibrin  it  is  0.8-1  p.  m.,  for  myosin,  casein,  and  vegetable  proteids  about 
1  p.m.,  for  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  on  the  contrary,  about  2.5  p.  m.  The 
rapidity  of  the  digestion  increases,  at  least  to  a  certain  point,  with  the 
quantity  of  pepsin  present,  unless  the  pepsin  added  is  contaminated  by  a 
large  quantity  of  products  of  digestion,  which  may  prevent  its  action.  The 
accumulation  of  products  of  digestion  has  a  retarding  action  on  digestion, 
although,  according  to  Chittenden  and  Amerman,*  the  removal  of  the 
digestion  products  by  means  of  dialysis  does  not  essentially  change  the 
relationship  between  the  albumoses  and  true  peptones.  Pepsin  acts  slower 
at  low  temperatures  than  it  does  at  higher.  It  is  even  active  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  0°  C,  but  digestion  takes  place  very  slowly  at  this  temperature. 
With  increasing  temperature  the  rapidity  of  digestion  also  increases  until 
about  40°  C,  when  the  maximum  is  reached.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Flaum  *  it  is  probable  that  the  relationship  between  albumoses  and 
peptones  remains  the  same,  irrespective  of  whether  the  digestion  took  place 

'  In  Pawlow,  1.  c,  p.  81. 

«  See  Wroblewskl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21,  and  especially  Pfleiderer, 
PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66,  which  also  gives  references  to  other  works. 
'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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at  a  low  or  high  temperatare  as  loQg  as  the  digestion  is  continnons  for  soma 
time.  If  the  swelling  up  of  the  proteid  is  prevented,  as  by  the  addition  of 
neutral  salfcs,  sach  as  NaOl  in  sufficient  amounts,  or  by  the  addition  of  bile 
to  the  acid  liquid,  digestion  can  be  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Foreign  bodies  of  different  kinds  produce  different  actions,  in  which 
naturally  the  variable  quantities  in  which  they  are  added  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  and  especially  salphates 
(Pfleideree),  retard  digestion,  while  arsenious  acid  promotes  it  (Chitten- 
den), and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  relatively  indifferent.  Alcohol  in  large 
quantities  (10^  and  above)  disturbs  the  digestion,  while  small  quantities  act 
indifferently.  Metallic  salts  in  very  small  quantities  may  indeed  sometimes 
accelerate  digestion,  but  otherwise  they  tend  to  retard  it.  The  action  of 
metallic  salts  in  different  cases  can  be  explained  in  different  ways,  but  they 
often  seem  to  form  with  proteids  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  combinations. 
The  alkaloids  may  also  retard  the  pepsin  digestion  (Chittenden  and 
Allen').  A  very  large  number  of  observations  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  foreign  substances  on  artificial  pepsin  digestion,  but  as  these 
observations  have  not  given  any  direct  result  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these 
same  substances  on  natural  digestion,  we  will  not  here  further  discuss  them. 
The  Products  of  the  Digestion  of  Proteids  by  Means  of  Pepsin  and  Acid. 
In  the  digestion  of  nucleoproteids  or  nucleo-albumins  an  insoluble  residue 
of  nnclein  or  pseudo-nuclein  always  remains.  With  experiments  on  casein 
Salkowski*  has  shown  that  the  paranuclein  first  split  off  may  be  dissolved 
by  prolonged  digestion.  Fibrin  also  yields  an  insoluble  residue,  which 
consists,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  nuclein,  derived  from  the  form-elementa 
enclosed  in  the  blood-clot.  This  residue  which  remains  in  the  digestion  of 
certain  albuminous  bodies  is  called  dyspeptone  by  Meissner.  In  the 
digestion  of  proteids  substances  similar  to  acid  albuminates  parapeptone 
(Meissner*)  antialbumate  and  antialbumid  (Kuhne)  may  also  be 
formed.  On  separating  these  bodies  the  filtered  liquid,  neutralized  at  boil- 
ing-point, contains  albumoses  and  peptones  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  chief 
constituents,  while  the  so-called  true  peptone  of  Kuhne  may  sometimes  be 
entirely  absent,  and  in  general  is  obtained  in  quantity  worth  mentioning 
only  after  a  more  continuous  and  intensive  digestion.  The  relationship 
between  the  albumoses  and  peptones  in  the  ordinary  sense  changes  very 
much  in  different  cases  and  in  the  digestion  of  various  albuminous  bodies. 
For  instance,  a  larger  quantity  of  primary  albumoses  is  obtained  from  fibrin 
than  from  hard-boiled-egg  albumin  or  from  the  proteids  of  meat,  and  the 

>  Studies  from  the  Lab.  Pbysiol.  Chem.  Yale  UDiversity,  Vol.  1,  p.  76.  See  also 
Chittenden  and  Stewart,  ibid,,  Vol.  3,  p.  60. 

•  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  68. 

'  The  works  of  Meissner  on  pepsin  digestion  are  found  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Rat.  Med.» 
Bdd.  7.  8.  10,  12,  and  14. 
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different  proteids,  according  to  the  researches  of  Klug/  yield  on  pepsin 
digestion  nneqaal  quantities  of  the  varions  digestive  j^rodacts.  In  the 
digestion  of  unboiled  fibrin  an  intermediate  product  may  be  obtained  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  digestion — a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  +  55°  C. 
(Hasebroek').  For  information  in  regard  to  the  different  albumoses  and 
peptones  which  are  formed  in  pepsin  digestion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
previous  pages  (34-38). 

Action  of  Pepsin  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Other  Bodies.  The  gelatin' 
forming  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  the  cartilage,  and  of  the  bones, 
from  which  last  the  acid  only  dissolves  the  inorganic  substances,  is  converted 
into  gelatin  by  digesting  with  gastric  juice.  The  gelatin  is  further  changed 
so  that  it  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing  and  is  converted  into  a  so-called 
gelatin  peptone  (see  page  56).  True  tnticin  (from  the  submaxillary)  is 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  yields  a  substance  similar  to  peptone,  and 
a  reducing  sabstance  similar  to  that  obtained  by  boiling  with  a  mineral 
acid.  Elastin  is  dissolved  more  slowly  and  yields  the  above-mentioned 
substances  (page  54).  Keratin  and  the  epidermis  formation  are  insoluble. 
Nuclein  is  not  dissolved  and  the  cell-nuclei  are  therefore  insoluble  in  gastric 
juice.  The  animal  cell-membrane  is,  as  a  rule,  more  easily  dissolved  the 
nearer  it  stands  to  elastin,  and  it  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  the  more 
closely  it  is  related  to  keratin.  The  membrayie  of  tite  plant-cell  is  not  dis- 
solved. Oxyhemoglobin  is  changed  into  hsematin  and  acid  albuminate,  the 
latter  undergoing  further  digestion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  blood  is 
changed  into  a  dark-brown  mass  in  the  stomach.  The  gastric  juice  does 
not  act  on  fat^  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  fatty  tissue,  dissolving  the  cell- 
membrane,  setting  the  fat  free.  Gastric  juice  has  no  action  on  starch  or 
the  simple  varieties  of  sugar.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
gastric  juice  to  invert  cane-sugar  are  very  contradictory.  At  least,  this 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not  constant,  and,  if  it  is  present  at  all,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

Pepsin  alone,  as  above  stated,  has  no  action  on  proteids,  and  an  acid  of 
the  intensity  of  the  gastric  juice  can  only  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  dissolve 
coagulated  albumin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Pepsin  and  acid 
together  not  only  act  more  quickly,  but  qualitatively  they  act  otherwise 
than  the  acid  alone.  If  liquid  proteid  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
2  p.  m.,  it  is  converted  into  acid  albuminates;  but  if  pepsin  is  previously 
added  to  the  acid,  the  formation  of  syntonin  occurs  much  more  slowly 
under  the  same  conditions  (Meissner).  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  a 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  combined  with  the  pepsin,  and  we  have  here 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  paired  acid,  called  by  C.  Schmidt  pepsin 
hydrochloric  add. 

»  Plltiger's  Arch..  Bd.  65. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  Bd.  11. 
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It  lias  been  further  suggested  tbnt  this  hypothetical  acid  is  possibly  decomposed  in 
digestion  into  free  pepsin  and  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which  in  Btatu  na«c«n(f2  dissolves 
proteids  to  a  certain  decree.  The  pepsin  set  free  reunites  with  a  new  portion  of  acid, 
formiug  pepsin  hydrochToric  acid,  and  in  contact  with  proteids  is  further  decomposed  as 
above  described.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  this  statement  is  only  an 
unproved  hypothesis. 

Rennin  or  ch  ymosin  is  the  second  enzyme  of  the  gaetric  juice.  It  occurs 
in  the  gastric  juice  of  man  under  physiological  conditions,  but  maybe  absent 
under  special  pathological  conditions,  such  as  carcinoma,  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  certain  chronic  catarrhs  (Boas,  Johnsok,  Klem- 
PERER ').  It  is  habitually  found  in  the  neutral,  watery  infusion  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  and  sheep,  especially  in  an  infusion  of  the  fundus 
part.  In  other  mammals  and  in  birds  it  is  seldom  found,  and  in  fishes 
hardly  ever  in  the  neutral  infusion.  In  these  cases,  as  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  a  rennin-forming  substance,  a  rennin  zymogen^  occurs  which 
is  converted  into  rennin  by  the  action  of  an  acid.  Bennin  or  renn in-like 
enzymes  occur  also  rather  extensively  in  the  plant  kingdom.  Certain 
micro-organisms  also  act  like  chymosin.  Parachymosin  is  the  name  given 
by  Bakg'  to  an  enzyme  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  ordinary 
rennet  ferment.  He  first  found  it  in  commercial  pepsin  preparations,  then 
in  pigs,  and  finally  also  in  human  stomachs,  where  he  claims  ordinary 
rennin  does  not  exist,  but  only  parachymosin. 

Rennin  is  just  as  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  pure  state  as  the  other  enzymes. 
The  purest  rennin  enzyme  thus  far  obtained  did  not  give  the  ordinary  pro- 
teid  reactions.  On  heating  its  solution  to  60-70®  C.  for  about  10  minutes 
it  is  more  or  less  quickly  destroyed,  depending  upon  duration  of  heating  and 
concentration.  If  an  active  and  strong  infusion  of  a  mucous  coat  in  water 
containing  3  p.  m.  HCl  is  heated  to  37-40°  C.  for  48  hours,  the  rennin  is 
destroyed,  while  the  pepsin  remains.  A  pepsin  solution  free  from  rennin 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Rennin  is  characterized  by  its  physiological 
action,  which  consists  in  coagulating  milk  or  a  casein  solution  containing 
lime,  if  neutral  or  very  faintly  alkaline. 

Rennin  may  be  carried  down  by  other  precipitates  like  other  enzymes, 
and  thus  may  be  obtained  relatively  pure.  It  may  also  be  obtained,  con- 
taminated with  a  great  deal  of  proteids,  by  extracting  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach  with  glycerin. 

A  comparatively  pure  solution  of  rennin  may  be  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  An  infusion  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  in  hydrochloric 
ACid  is  prepared  and  then  neutralized,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  shaken 
with  new  quantities  of  magnesium  carbonate  until  the  pepsin  is  precipitated. 

'  A  good  review  of  the  literature  may  be  found  in  Szydlowski,  Beititip^  zur  Kenntnise 
des  Labenzym  nach  Beobachtungen  an  Sftuglingen,  Jahrb.  f.  Einderheilkunde,  N.  F.. 
Bd.  84.  See  also  LOrcher,  Pfiitiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  69,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
literature. 

« Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1899,  No.  3. 
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The  filtrate,  which  shonld  act  strongly  on  milk,  is  precipitated  by  basic 
lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  decomposed  with  yery  dilate  salphnric  acid, 
the  acid  liquid  filtered  and  treated  with  a  solntion  of  stearin  soap.  Tho 
rennin  is  carried  down  by  the  fatty  acids  set  free,  and  when  these  last  are 
placed  in  water  and  removed  by  shaking  with  ether,  the  rennin  remains  in 
the  watery  solntion. 

The  question  whether  the  parietal  cells  principally  or  these  with  the 
chief  cells  take  part  in  the  formation  of  free  acid  is  somewhat  disputed.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  jaice 
originates  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  because,  as  is  well  known,  a  secre- 
tion of  perfectly  typical  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  the  stomachs  of  fasting 
or  starving  animals.  As  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  are  derived  from  the 
food,  it  is  easily  understood,  as  shown  by  Gahk,'  that  in  dogs  after  a 
sufficiently  long  common-salt  starvation  the  stomach  secreted  a  gastric  juice 
containing  pepsin,  but  no  free  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  administration 
of  soluble  chlorides  a  gastric  juice  containing  hydrochloric  acid  was  im- 
mediately secreted.  On  the  introduction  of  alkali  iodides  or  bromides, 
KuLZ,  Nencki  and  Schoumow-Simanowski*  have  shown  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  replaced  by  HBr,  and  to  a  less  extent  by 
HI.  We  do  not  know  how  the  secretion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  origi- 
nates. Whereas  it  used  to  be  considered  that  the  chlorides  were  decomposed 
by  an  electrolysis  or  by  organic  acids  produced  in  the  mucosa,  we  now  rather 
generally  accept  the  process  as  suggested  by  Maly. 

Malt  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  the  avidity  of  tho 
same,  there  must  be  present  among  the  numerous  combinations  of  acida 
and  bases  which  exist  in  the  serum  traces  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
addition  to  acid  salts.  As  these  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  removed 
from  the  blood  by  means  of  rapid  diffusion  by  the  glands,  the  mass-action 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  must  set  free  new  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
blood.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  secretion  in  the  blood  of  large 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  chlorides,  but  the  proof  that  the 
hydrochloric  acid  set  free  passes  into  the  gastric  juice  simply  by  diffusion 
is  missing.  Similar  processes  in  other  animal  glands  render  it  probable  that 
here,  as  in  other  cases  of  secretion,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  yet  unexplained 
specific  secretory  action  of  the  glandular  cells.     As  Sciiierbeck  *  has  shown 

*  See  IleidenhaiD,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  18  and  19,  and  Hermann's  Handbucli,  Bd. 
5,  Thl.  1,  *' Absonderungsvorgange";  Elemensiewlcz,  Wien.  Siizungsber.,  Bd.  71; 
Fiilukel,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  50;  ContejeaD,  1.  c,  Chapter  2,  which  containa 
all  the  older  literature. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

'  KUlz,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  23  ;  Nencki  and  Schoumow,  Arch,  des  sciences  bid. 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  8. 

*  Maly,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ;  Schierbeck,  Bkand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol. » 
Hdd.  8  and  5. 
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that  large  qnantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  in  the  mncons  membrane 
daring  Becretion,  it  can  be  admitted  that  this  carbon  dioxide,  by  its  ayidity, 
8et8  free  hydrochloric  acid  within  the  glandular  cells  from  the  chlorides  of 
the  food.     This  hydrochloric  acid  passes  then  into  the  secretion.  ' 

L.  LiBBERMANN  *  has  lately  proposed  a  new  theory  for  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  According  to  him  lecithalbuniiD  occurs  in  the  glandular  cells,  and  this  combines 
readily  with  alkalies.  The  more  active  metabolism  in  the  glands  during  work  leads  to 
an  abundant  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  carbon  dioxide  by  its  nmss-uction  sets 
hydrochloric  acid  free  from  the  chlorides.  The  hydrochloric  acid  passes  into  the  secre- 
tion by  diffusion,  while  the  alkalies  combine  with  the  lecithalbumin.  In  regard  to 
details  of  this  theory  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  article. 

After  a  fall  meal,  when  the  store  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach  is  com- 
pletely  exhaasted,  Schiff  claims  that  certain  bodies,  especially  dextrin, 
have  the  property  of' causing  a  supply  of  pepsin  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  *' charge  theory,"  though  experimentally  proved  by  several  investi- 
gators, has  nevertheless  not  yet  been  confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  of  Schiff  that  a  substance  forming  pepsin,  a  ^^ pepsinogen'*'*  or 
*^ propepsin y^^  occurs  in  the  ventricle  has  been  proved.  Langley"  has 
shown  positively  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  in  the  mucous  coat. 
This  substance,  propepsin,  shows  a  comparatively  strong  resistance  to  dilute 
alkalies  (a  soda  solution  of  5  p.  m.),  which  easily  destroy  pepsin  (Langley). 
Pepsin,  on  the  other  hand,  withstands  better  than  propepsin  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  quickly  destroys  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  a 
rennin  zymogen  in  the  mucous  coat  has  been  mentioned  above.* 

The  question  in  which  cells  the  two  zymogens,  especially  the  propepsin, 
are  produced  has  been  extensively  discussed  for  several  years.  Formerly  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  parietal  cells  were  pepsin  cells,  but  since 
the  investigations  of  Heidenhain  and  his  pupils,  Lakgley  and  others, 
the  formation  of  pepsin  has  been  shifted  to  the  chief  cells.  Objections 
have  been  presented  by  several  investigators  to  the  views  of  Heidenhaik 
that  certain  cells  produce  the  zymogens,  and  others  only  the  acid.* 

The  Pyloric  Secretion.  That  part  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  dog's 
stomach  which  contains  no  fundus  glands  was  dissected  by  Klemensiewicz, 
one  end  being  sewed  together  in  the  shape  of  a  blind  sack  and  the  other 
sewed  into  the  stomach.  From  the  fistula  thus  created  he  was  able  to  obtain 
the  pyloric  secretion  of  a  living  animal.  This  secretion  is  alkaline,  viscous, 
jelly-like,  rich  in  mucin,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.009-1.010,  and  contain- 
ing 16.5-20.5  p.  m.  solids.  It  has  no  effect  on  fat,  but  acts,  thoagh  very 
slowly,  on  starch,  converting  it  into  sugar,  and  contains  ordinarily  pepsin, 

>  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 

*Schi£F,  '*  Lemons  sur  la  pbysiol.  de  la  digestion,"  1867,  Tome  2;  Langley  and 
Edkins.  Joiim.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  7. 
»  See  foot-note  1,  page  267. 
<  See  foot-note  4,  page  268. 
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which  sometimes  occurs  iu  considerable  amounts.  This  has  been  observed 
by  Heidenhain  in  permanent  pyloric  fistula.  CoNTKfEAN  has  investi^ 
gated  the  pyloric  secretion  in  other  ways,  and  finds  that  it  contains  both 
acid  and  pepsin.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  secretions  investigated  by 
Heidbnhain  and  Klemensiewicz  is  due,  according  to  Contejean,  to  an 
abnormal  secretion  caused  by  the  operation,  because  the  stomach  readily 
yields  an  alkaline  juice  instead  of  an  acid  one  under  abnormal  conditions. 
Akerman  has  found,  in  accordance  with  Heidenhain  and  Klemen- 
siewicz, that  the  pyloric  secretion  of  a  dog  was  alkaline.  Yebhaegek  * 
has  observed  in  human  beings  towards  the  end  of  the  yentricle  digestion 
a  fluid  not  acid  which,  according  to  him,  originates  in  the  pyloric  region. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  under  different  conditions  may  vary  con- 
siderably.  The  statements  of  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  a 
certain  time  are  therefore  so  unreliable  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  Chyme  and  the  Digestion  in  the  Stomach.  By  means  of  the  chemi- 
cal irritation  caused  by  the  food,  a  copious  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
occurs.  The  food  is  there  by  freely  mixed  with  liquid  and  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  called  the  chyme.  This  mass  is  acid  in 
reaction,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  of  large  pieces  of  meat  or 
other  solid  foods,  the  chyme  is  acid  throughout.  The  transformation 
products  of  the  digestion  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates  can  be  detected  in 
the  chyme;  likewise  more  or  less  changed  undigested  residues  of  swallowed 
food,  which  indeed  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  chyme. 

In  the  chyme  morsels  of  meat  more  or  less  changed  are  found  which, 
when  unboiled  meat  is  partaken  of,  may  be  much  swollen  and  slippery. 
Muscle  and  cartilage  are  also  often  swollen  and  slippery,  while  pieces  of 
BONE  sometimes  show  a  rough  and  uneven  surface  after  the  digestion  has 
continued  for  some  time,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  gelatinous 
substances  of  the  bone  are  attacked  more  quickly  by  the  gastric  juice  than 
the  earthy  parts.  Milk  coagulates  in  the  stomach  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  rennin  and  the  acid,  but  in  certain  cases  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
alone.  From  the  relative  quantities  of  the  swallowed  milk  to  the  other 
food  either  large  and  solid  lumps  of  cheese  are  formed  or  smaller  lumps  or 
grains  which  are  divided  in  the  pulpy  mass.  Cow's  milk  regularly  yields 
large,  solid  masses  or  lumps;  human  milk  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  fine, 
loose  coagulum  or  a  fine  precipitate  which  is  immediately  dissolved  in  part 
by  the  acid  liquid. 

Bread,  especially  when  not  too  fresh,  is  converted  rather  easily  into  a 
pulpy  mass  in  the  stomach.     Other  vegetable  foods,  such  as   potatoes, 

'  Heidenhain  and  Enemensiewicz,  1.  c;  Contejean,  1.  c,  Chapter  2,  and  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  6 ;  Akerman,  ibid.,  Bd.  5 ;  Verhaegen,  1.  c. 
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may,  if  not  sufficiently  masticated,  often  be  fonnd  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  very  little  changed,  several  hoars  after  a  meal. 

Starch  is  not  converted  into  sugar  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  in  the  first 
phases  of  the  digestion,  before  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  has 
accumulated,  it  seems  that  the  action  of  the  saliva  continues,  and  therefore 
the  presence  of  dextrin  and  sugar  can  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Besides  this  the  carbohydrates  in  the  stomach  may  in  part 
undergo  a  lactic-acid  fermentation,  caused  by  the  micro-organisms  present. 

The  FATS  which  are  not  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  melt  in  the 
stomach  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  become  fluid.  In  the  same 
way  the  fat  of  the  fatty  tissues  is  set  free  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice 
which  digests  the  cell-membrane.  The  gastric  juice  itself  seems  to  have  no 
action  on  fats.'  The  soluble  salts  of  the  food  naturally  are  found  dissolved 
in  the  liquids  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  but  the  insoluble  salts  may 
also  be  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Since  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  prevents  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  from  fermenting  with  the  generation  of  gas,  those  gases  which 
occur  in  the  stomach  probably  depend,  at  least  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
swallowed  air  and  saliva,  and  upon  those  gases  generated  in  the  intestine 
and  returned  through  the  pyloric  valve.  Planbb  found  in  the  stomach- 
gases  of  a  dog  66-685^  N,  25-335^  CO,,  and  only  a  small  quantity,  0.8-6.1j^, 
of  oxygen.  Sghiebbeck  '  has  shown  that  a  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  tension  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  stomach  corresponds,  according  to  him,  to  30-40  mm. 
Hg  in  the  fasting  condition.  It  increases  after  partaking  food,  independ- 
ently of  the  kind  of  food,  and  may  rise  to  130-140  mm.  Hg  during  diges- 
tion. The  curve  of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  the  curve  of  acidity  in  the  different  phases  of  digestion,  and  Schierbeck 
has  also  found  that  the  carbon-dixoide  tension  is  considerably  increased  by 
pilocarpin,  but  diminished  by  nicotin.  According  to  him,  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  stomach  is  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the  secretory  cells. 

According,  as  the  food  is  finely  or  coarsely  divided  it  passes  sooner  or 
later  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine.  From  Busch's  observations 
on  a  human  intestinal  f stula,  it  required  generally  15-30  minutes  after 
eating  for  undigested  food  to  pass  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. In  a  case  of  duodenal  fistula  in  a  human  being  observed  by  Euune, 
he  saw,  ten  minutes  after  eating,  uncurdled  but  still  coagulable  milk  and 
small  pieces  of  meat  pass  out  of  the  fistula.  The  time  in  which  the  stomach 
unburdens  itself  of  its  contents  depends,  however,  upon  the  rapidity  with 

'  See  Contejean,  "Sur  la  digestion  gastrique  de  la  graisse,"  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome  6. 

*  Planer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  42 ;  Schierbeck,  1.  a 
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which  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases,  for  it  seems  to  act  as  a 
«ort  of  irritant  and  canses  the  opening  of  the  pylorus.  Many  other  condi- 
tions also  come  into  play,  namely,  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  food,  etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  time 
required  to  empty  the  stomach  must  be  variable.  Richet  observed  in  a 
case  of  stomachic  fistula  that  in  man  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  in  the 
fitomach  the  first  three  hours  is  not  essentially  changed,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nearly  all  is  driven  out,  so  that  only  a  small 
residue  remains.  Kuhne  has  made  about  the  same  observations  on  dogs 
and  human  beings.  He  found,  indeed,  in  dogs  that  in  the  first  hour  small 
quantities  of  meat  passed  into  the  intestine  every  ten  minutes;  but  he  also 
observed  that  in  dogs,  on  an  average,  about  five  hours  after  eating,  in  man 
somewhat  earlier,  a  free  emptying  into  the  intestine  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing to  other  investigators,  the  emptying  of  the  human  stomach  does  not 
take  place  suddenly,  but  gradually.  Beaumont*  found  in  his  extensive 
observations  on  the  Canadian  hunter,  St.  Martin,  that  the  stomach,  as  a 
rule,  is  emptied  1^-5^  hours  after  a  meal,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  food. 

The  time  in  which  different  foods  leave  the  stomach  depends  also  upon 
their  digestibility.  In  regard  to  the  unequal  digestibility  in  the  stomach 
of  foods  rich  in  proteids,  which  really  form  the  object  of  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  proteids  are  converted  into  albumoses  and  peptones  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme,  or  at  least  so  prepared  that  it 
may  easily  pass  into  the  intestine.  This  distinction  is  especially  important 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  When  a  proper  food  is  to  be  decided  upon  in 
cases  of  diminished  stomachic  digestion,  it  is  important  to  select  such  foods 
as,  independent  of  the  difticulty  or  ease  with  which  their  proteid  is  pepton- 
ized, leave  the  stomach  easily  and  quickly,  and  which  require  as  little  action 
as  possible  on  the  part  of  this  organ.  From  this  point  of  view  those  foods, 
as  a  rule,  are  most  digestible  which  are  fluid  from  the  start  or  may  be  easily 
liquefied  in  the  stomach;  but  these  foods  are  not  always  the  most  digestible 
in  the  sense  that  their  proteid  is  most  easily  peptonized.  As  an  example, 
hard-boiled  white  of  egg  is  more  easily  peptonized  than  fluid  white  of  egg 
at  a  degree  of  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  HCl;'  nevertheless  we  consider,  and 
justly,  that  an  unboiled  or  soft-boiled  egg  is  easier  to  digest  than  a  hard- 
boiled  one.  Likewise  uncooked  meat,  when  it  is  not  chopped  very  fine,  is 
hot  more  quickly  but  more  slowly  peptonized  by  the  gastric  juice  than  the 
r^ooked,  but  if  it  is  divided  sufiiciently  fine  it  is  often  more  quickly  pepton-. 
ized  than  the  cooked. 

»  Buach,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ;  Kllhoe,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  S.  53;  Richet. 
1.  c. ;  Beaumont,  1.  c. 

•  Wawrinsky,  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  Bd.  8. 
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The  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  different  albaminous  foods 
3ro  peptonized  by  the  gastric  jaice  has  been  comparatively  little  stadied, 
And  as  the  conditions  in  the  stomach  are  more  complicated,  resnlts  obtained 
with  artificial  gastric  juice  are  often  of  no  value  for  the  practising  physician 
and  should  in  any  case  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  Under  these 
-circumstances  we  cannot  enter  more  deeply  into  this  subject,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  text-books  on  dietetics  and  the  study  of  foods. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  different  foods  in  the 
stomach  is  slight  and  dubious,  so  also  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  other 
bodies,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  principles,  spices,  etc.,  on  the  natural 
digestion  is  very  uncertain  and  imperfect.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  kind  of  investigation  are  very  great,  and  therefore  the  results 
obtained  thus  far  are  often  ambiguous  or  conflict  with  each  other.  For 
example,  certain  investigators  have  observed  that  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
or  alcoholic  drinks  do  not  prevent  but  rather  facilitate  digestion;  others 
observe  only  a  disturbing  action;  while  other  investigators  believe  to  have 
found  that  the  alcohol  first  acts  somewhat  as  a  disturbing  agent,  but  after- 
wards, when  it  is  absorbed,  it  produces  an  abundant  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  thereby  facilitates  digestion  (Gluzinski,  Chittenden^). 

The  digestion  of  sundry  foods  is  not  dependent  on  one  organ  alone,  but 
divided  among  several.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  various 
digestive  organs  can  act  for  one  another  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  there- 
fore the  work  of  the  stomach  could  be  taken  up  more  or  less  by  the 
intestine.  This  in  fact  is  the  case.  Thus  the  stomach  of  a  dog  has  been 
almost  completely  extirpated  (Czebny,  Carvallo,  and  Panchon),  and 
also  that  part  necessary  in  the  digestive  process  has  been  eliminated  by 
plugging  the  pyloric  opening  (Ludwiq  and  Ogata),  and  in  both  cases  it 
was  possible  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  well  fed,  and  strong.  This  is  also 
true  for  human  beings.*  In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  digestive  work 
of  the  stomach  was  taken  up  by  the  intestine ;  but  all  food  cannot  be  digested 
in  these  cases  to  the  same  extent,  and  connective  tissue  of  meat  in  especial 
is  sometimes  found  to  a  considerable  extent  undigested  in  the  excrements. 

A  cat  whose  stomach  Carvallo  and  Panchon  had  extirpated  entirely  live«l  only  six 
months,  but  this  was  caused  by  its  not  wanting  to  take  food.  These  investigators  find  it 
probable  that  the  stomach  is  necessary  for  the  sensation  of  the  want  of  food. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  r61e  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  the  amount  of 
the  digestion  products  in  the  stomach  has  been  determined.     These  deter- 

»  Gluzinski,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  89;  Chittenden,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissensch.,  1889;  and  Chittenden  and  Mendel,  and  others,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  1. 

•  Czemy,  cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  u.  Path.  Chem.,  8.  Aufl.;  Carvallo 
and  Panchon,  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  7  ;  Ogata,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1888. 
In  regard  to  a  human  case  see  Schlatter  in  Wr6blew8ki,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  11» 
8.065. 
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minations,  part  on  man  and  part  on  animals,  have  led,  as  is  to  be  expected  ^ 
to  varying  results  (Cahn,  Ellenbebqbr  and  Hofmeibteb,  Chittenden 
and  Ambbman  *). 

It  is,  however,  qnite  generally  assumed  that  no  peptonization  of  the 
proteids  worth  mentioning  occurs  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  albuminona 
foods  are  only  prepared  in  the  stomach  for  the  real  digestive  processes  in  the 
intestine.  That  the  stomach  serves  in  the  first  place  as  a  storeroom  follows 
from  its  shape,  and  this  function  is  of  special  value  in  certain  new-born 
animals,  for  instance  in  dogs  and  cats.  In  these  animals  the  secretion  of 
the  stomach  contains  only  hydrochloric  acid  but  no  pepsin,  and  the  casein 
of  the  milk  is  converted  by  the  acid  alone  into  solid  lumps  or  a  solid 
coagulum  which  fills  the  stomach.  Small  portions  of  this  coagulum  pasa 
into  the  intestine  only  little  by  little,  and  an  overburdening  of  the  intestine 
is  thus  prevented.  In  other  animals,  such  as  the  snake  and  certain  fishes, 
which  swallow  their  food  entire,  it  is  certain  that  the  major  part  of  the 
process  of  digestion  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  The  importance  of  the 
stomach  in  digestion  cannot  at  once  be  decided.  It  varies  for  different 
animals,  and  it  may  vary  in  the  same  animal,  depending  upon  the  division 
of  the  food,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  peptonization  takes  place,  the  more 
or  less  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  kept 
without  decomposing  for  some  time  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  a  fermentation  commences  by 
which  lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids  are  formed.  According  to  Conx 
an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  more  than  0.7  p.  m.  completely  arrests 
lactic  acid  fermentation,  even  under  otherwise  favorable  circumstances,  and 
according  to  Strauss  and  Bialocour*  the  limit  of  lactic  acid  fermentation 
lies  at  1.2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  united  to  organic  bodies.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  unquestionably  an  anti-fermentive 
action,  and  also,  like  dilute  mineral  acids,  an  antiseptic  action.'  This 
action  is  of  importance,  as  many  disease  micro-organisms  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  gastric  juice.  The  common  bacillus  of  cholera,  certain  streptococci, 
etc.,  are  killed  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  others,  especially  as  spores,  are 
unacted  upon.*     The  fact  that  gastric  juice  can  diminish  or  retard  the 

>  Cahu,  Zeitsclir.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  12;  Elleuberger  and  Hofmeister,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
moDd's  Arch.,  1890  ;  Chittenden  and  Amerman,  Journ  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14. 

*  Cohn.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14 ;  Strauas  and  Bialocour,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  Bd.  ?». 

«  See  Kahne,  Lehrbuch,  S.  57 ;  Bunge,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  148  and  159  ;  P.  Cohn, 
1.  c;  Hirechfeld.  Pflilger's  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 

^  In  regard  to  the  action  of  gastric  Juice  on  pathogenic  microbes  we  refer  the  reader 
to  handbooks  of  Bacteriology. 
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action  of  certain  toxalbumins,  sach  as  tetanotoxin  and  diphtheria  toxin,  is 
also  of  great  interest  (Nencki,  Sieber,  and  Schoumow*). 

Becanse  of  this  antifermentive  and  antitoxic  action  of  gastric  jnice  it  is 
considered  that  the  chief  importance  of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  its  antiseptic 
action.  The  fact  that  intestinal  pntrefaction '  is  not  increased  on  the 
extirpation  of  the  stomach,  as  derived  from  experiments  made  on  man  and 
animals,  does  not  uphold  this  view. 

After  death,  if  the  stomach  still  contains  food,  auto-digestion  goes  on 
not  only  in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  organs,  during  the 
slow  cooling  of  the  body.  This  leads  to  the  question,  why  does  the  stomach 
not  digest  itself  during  life  ?  Ever  since  Pavy  has  shown  that  after  tying 
the  smaller  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  of  dogs  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  was  digested,  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  the 
cause  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the  alkali  of 
the  blood.  That  the  reason  for  the  non-digestion  during  life  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  contradicted;  but  the 
reason  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  recent 
investigations  of  Fermi,  Mathes,  and  Otte  *  show  that  the  blood  circula- 
tion acts  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the  normal  nourishment  of  the  cell 
protoplasm,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  living  protoplasm  acts  unlike 
dead  protoplasm  on  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestine. 
Still  we  do  not  knc^  on  what  this  resistance  of  the  living  protoplasm  ia 


Under  pathological  conditions  irregularities  in  the  secretion  as  well  as  in 
the  absorption  and  in  the  mechanical  work  of  the  stomach  may  occur. 
Pepsin  is  almost  always  present,  but  the  absence  of  the  rennin,  as  above 
stated,  may  occur  in  many  cases  (Boas,  Johnson,  Klemperer*).  In 
regard  to  the  acid,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  sometimes  this  secretion 
may  be  increased  so  that  an  abnormally  acid  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and 
sometimes  may  be  decreased  so  that  little  if  any  hydrochloric  acid  is 
secreted.  A  hypersecretion  of  acid  gastric  juice  sometimes  occurs.  In 
the  secretion  of  too  little  hydrochloric  acid  the  same  conditions  appear  as 
after  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  outside  of  the 
organism.  Fermentation  processes  now  appear  in  which,  besides  lactic  acid, 
there  appear  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  etc., 
and  gases  like  hydrogen.  These  fermentation  products  are  therefore  often 
found  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  which 

'  Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriologie,  etc.,  Bd.  28. 

•  See  Carvallo  and  Pachon,  1.  c.  and  Schlatter  in  Wr6blew8ki,  1.  c. 

« Pavy,  Phil.  Transactions,  Vol.  153,  Part  1.  and  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  18 ; 
Otte,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  Tlnstitut  de  Physiol,  de  Lidge,  Tome  5,  1896,  which 
also  contains  the  literature. 

*  See  foot-note  1,  page  267. 
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may  give  rise  to  belching^  pyrosis,  and  other  sympfcoms.  According  to 
Boas  the  appearance  of  lactic  acid  is  characteristic  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach,  bat  this  is  denied  by  others. 

Among  the  foreign  substances  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  we  have  urea, 
or  ammonium  carbonate  derived  therefrom  in  unemia ;  blood,  which  generally  forms 
a  (lurk-brown  moss  through  the  presence  of  hseniaiin.  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  ;  bile,  which,  especially  during  vomiting,  easily  finds  its  way  through  the  pylorus 
luto  the  stomach,  but  whose  presence  seems  to  be  without  importance. 

If  it  is  desired  to  test  the  gastric  juice  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
tor  pepsin^  fibrin  may  be  employed.  If  this  is  thoroaghly  washed  immedi- 
ately after  beating  the  blood,  well  pressed  and  placed  in  glycerin,  it  may  be 
kept  in  serviceable  condition  an  indefinitely  long  time.  The  gastric  juioe 
or  the  contents  of  the  stomach — the  latter,  if  necessary,  having  been 
previously  dilated  with  1  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid — is  filtered  and  tested 
with  fibrin  at  ordinary  temperature.  (It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
control  test  must  be  made  with  acid  alone  and  another  portion  of  the  same 
fibrin.)  If  the  fibrin  is  not  noticeably  digested  within  one  or  two  hours,  no 
pepsin  is  present,  or  at  most  there  are  only  slight  traces. 

In  testing  for  rennin  the  liquid  must  be  first  carefully  neutralized.  To 
10  c.c.  unboiled,  amphoteric  (not  acid)  cow's  milk  add  1-2  c.c.  of  the  fil- 
tored  neutralized  liquid.  In  the  presence  of  rennin  the  milk  should  coagu- 
late to  a  solid  mass  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  course  of  10-20 
minnte3  without  changing  its  reaction.  If  the  milk  is  diluted  too  much  by 
the  addjtion  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach,  only  coarse  flakes  are  obtained 
and  no  solid  coagulum.  Addition  of  lime-salts  is  to  be  avoided,  as  they  in 
great  excess  may  produce  a  partial  coagulation  even  in  the  absence  of  ren- 
nin. 

In  many  cases  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  acid- 
ity of  the  gastric  juice.  This  may  be  done  by  the  ordinary  titration 
methods.  Phenol  phthalein  must  not  be  used  as  an  indicator,  for  we  get 
too  high  results  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  proteids.  Good 
results  may  be  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  by  using  very  delicate  litmus 
paper.  As  the  acid  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  caused 
simultaneously  by  several  acids,  still  the  degree  of  acidity  is  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  expressed  in  only  one  acid,  e.g.,  HCl.     Generally  the  acidity 

is  designated  by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  —  caustic  soda  which  is  required  to 

neutralize  the  several  acids  in  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach.     An 

acidity  of  43^  means  that  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  required 

N 
43  c.c.  of  — -  caustic  soda  to  neutralize  it. 

The  acid  reaction  may  be  partly  due  to  free  acid,  partly  to  acid  salts 
(monophospiiates),  and  partly  to  both.  According  to  Leo  *  we  can  test  for 
acid  phosphates  by  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  not  neutralized  thferewith, 
while  the  free  acids  are.  If  the  gastric  content  has  a  neutral  reaction  after 
shaking  with  calcium  carbonate  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  out  by  a 
ctirrent  of  air,  then  it  contains  only  free  acid;  if  it  has  an  acid  reaction, 
then  acid  phosphates  are  present;  and  if  it  is. less  acid  than  before,  it  con- 

'  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wlssensch.,  1889.  S.  481,  and  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48,  8.  614. 
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tains  both  free  acid  and  acid  phosphate.     This  method  can  also  be  applied 
in  the  estimation  of  free  acid  (see  below). 

It  is  also  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  acid  or 
acids  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  For  this  purpose,  and 
especially  for  the  detection  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  a  great  number  of 
color  reactions  have  been  proposed,  which  are  all  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  coloring  substance  gi?es  a  characteristic  color  with  very  small  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  lactic  acid  and  the  other  organic  acids  do  not 
give  these  colorations,  or  only  in  a  certain  concentration,  which  can  hardly 
exist  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  These  reagents  are  a  mixture  of 
FERRIC  ACETATE  and  POTASSIUM  SULPHOCYANIDE  Solution  (Mohr's  reagent 
has  been  modified  by  several  investigators),  methylanilin-violet,  tro- 
p.EOLiN  00,  Congo  red,  malachite-green,  phloroglucin-vanillin, 
benzopurpurin  6  B,  and  others.  As  reagents  for  free  lactic  acid  Uffel- 
MANN  suggests  a  strongly  diluted,  amethyst-blue  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride and  carbolic  acid  or  a  strongly  diluted,  nearly  colorless  solution  of 
FERRIC  chloride.  These  give  a  yellow  with  lactic  acid,  but  not  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  with  volatile  fatty  acids. 

The  value  of  these  reagents  in  testing  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  or  lactic 
acid  is  still  disputed.*  Among  the  reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
Mohr's  test  (even  though  not  very  delicate),  Gunzburg's  test  with  phloro- 
glucin-vanillin,  and  the  test  with  tropaeolin  00,  performed  in  moderate  heat 
as  suggested  by  Boas,  seem  to  be  the  most  valuable.  If  these  tests  give 
positive  results,  then  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  considered 
as  proved.  A  negative  result  does  not  eliminate  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  the  delicacy  of  these  reactions  has  a  limit,  and  also  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  proteid,  peptones,  and  other  bodies  influences  the 
reactions  more  or  less.  The  reactions  for  lactic  acid  may  also  give  negative 
results  in  the  presence  of  comparatively  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Sugar,  sulphocyanides,  and  other  bodies 
may  act  with  these  reagents  similarly  to  lactic  acid. 

In  testing  for  lactic  acid  it  is  safest  to  shake  the  material  with  ether  and 
test  the  residue  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.  On  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether  it  may  be  tested  in  several  ways.  Boas  •  utilized  the  property  of 
lactic  acid  of  being  oxidized  into  aldehyde  and  formic  acid  on  careful  oxida- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide.  The  aldehyde  is  detected 
by  its  forming  iodoform  with  an  alkaline  iodine  solution  or  by  its  forming 
aldehyde  mercury  with  Nessler^s  reagent.     The  quantitative  estimatioa 

consists  in  the  formation  of  iodoform  with  —  iodine  solution  and  caustic 

N 
potash,  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrating  with  a  —  sodium 

arsenite  solution,  and  retitrating  with  iodine  solution,  after  the  addition  of 
starch-paste,  until  a  blue  coloration  is  obtained.  This  method  presupposea 
the  use  of  ether  entirely  free  from  alcohol. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  correctly  judge  of  the  value  of  the  different 
reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  naturally  of  greatest  importance  to 

'  Id  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  this  question  we  refer  to  v.  Jaksch,  Klinische 
Diagnostik  innerer  KrankheiteD.  4.  Aufl.,  1896.  Section  5. 

«  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1893,  and  MUnchener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1898. 
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be  clear  in  regard  to  what  we  mean  by  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  well- 
kuowa  fact;  that  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  proteids,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  therefore  exist  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids,  in  combination  with  proteids. 
This  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  proteids  cannot  be  considered  as  free, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  investigators  consider  such  methods  as 
those  of  Leo  and  Sjoqvist,  which  will  be  described  below,  as  of  little 
value,  llowever,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  unanimous 
experience  of  many  investigators,  the  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  pro- 
teids is  physiologically  active.  Those  reactions  (color  reactions)  which  only 
respond  to  actually  free  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  show  the  physiologically 
active  hydrochloric  acid.  The  suggestion  of  determining  the  **  physiologi- 
cally active  "  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  "  free  "  seems  to  be  correct 
in  principle;  and  as  the  conceptions  of  free  and  of  physiologically  active 
hydrochloric  acid  are  not  the  same  it  must  always  be  clear  whether  we 
want  to  determine  the  actually  free  or  the  physiologically  active  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  we  judge  of  the  value  of  a  certain  reaction. 

As  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  organic 
acids  are  not  sufficient  in  exact  investigations,  still  they  may  serve  in  muuy 
cases  for  clinical  purposes,  and  it  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  other 
text-books,  and  especially  to  ^^Klinische  Diagnostik  innerer  Erankheiten^^'* 
by  R.  V.  Jaksch,  4th  edition,  1896,  for  the  performance  and  the  relative 
value  of  these  tests. 

Among  the  many  methods  suggested  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  not  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  the  two  following  are 
the  most  trustworthy: 

The  method  of  K,  Morner  and  Sjoqvist  depends  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple: When  the  gastric  juice  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  barium  carbon- 
ate and  then  calcined  the  organic  acids  burn  up  and  give  insoluble  barium 
carbonate,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  forms  soluble  barium  chloride. 
From  the  quantity  of  this  the  original  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  can  be 
calculated.  10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  contents  of  the  stomach  is  mixed  in  a 
small  platinum  or  silver  dish  with  a  knife-point  of  barium  carbonate  free 
from  chlorides,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  burnt  and 
allowed  to  glow  for  a  few  minutes.  The  cooled  carbon  is  gently  rubbed  with 
water  and  completely  extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  (about 
50  c.c.)  precipitated  by  ammonium  chromate  after  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nium acetate  and  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  The  carefully  collected  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little  HCl,  KI,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  and  titrated  with  hyposulphite  solution.  The  reactions 
take  place  as  follows:  4HC1  +  2BaC0,  =  2BaCl,  +  2H,0  +  2C0,;  2IiaCl, 
-f  2(Nnj,CrO,  =  2HaGrO,  +  4NH,C1;  2BaCrO,  +  16HCI  +  6KI=2BaCl, 
+  Cr,Cl,  +  8H,0  +  6KCI  +  31,;  and  31,  -f  6Na,S,0,  =  6NaI  +  3Na,S,0,. 
Each  c.c.  of  the  hyposulphite  corresponds  to  3  mgm.  HCl.  Complete 
directions  for  the  necessary  solutions  and  for  the  performance  of  the  method 
may  be  found  in  Sjoqvist,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  32. 

Leo's  Method,^     10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  is  treated  with  about 

5  c.c.  calcium-chloride  solution,  and  the  total  acidity  determined  by  — 


»  Cenlralbl.  f.  d.  med.  WisscDSch.,  1889,  8.  481. 
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caastic-soda  solation,  nsing  litmas  as  the  indicator.  Then  shake  15  c.e.  of 
the  same  gastric  jaice  with  pare,  finely  powdered  calciam  carhonate,  filter 
through  a  dry  filter,  remove  the  carhon  dioxide  from  the  filtrate  hy  means 
of  a  carrent  of  air,  measure  off  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  and  treat  with 
o  c.c.  of  the  calcium-chloride  solution,  and  add  litmus  and  titrate  again. 
The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  shows  the  acidity  due  to  free  acid. 
Any  fatty  acids  present  may  be  shaken  out  from  another  portion  by  ether 
and  the  acidity  determined  on  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed  by  Cahn  and  v.  Merino,  Hoffmann, 
Winter  and  Hayem,  and  Braun.  According  to  Kossler  *  the  three  last- 
mentioned  methods  are  not  quite  serviceable. 

Leo  '  has  recently  made  strong  objections  to  the  usefulness  of  Morner 
and  Sjoqvist'3  method.  He  contradicts  the  correctness  of  Sjoqvist's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  dissociation  in  various  mixtures  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphates,  and  he  obtained  in  direct  determinations 
such  an  irregularity  in  the  results  and  such  a  great  variation  from  the  theo- 
retically calculated  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  he  considers  this 
method  as  unserviceable. 

The  objections  made  to  Morner  and  Sjoqvist's  method  are  in  part 
unimportant  and  part  incorrect  and  unfounded  (Sjoqvist*),  and  for  the 
present  we  have  no  better  method  or  one  yielding  more  trustworthy  results. 

In  testing  for  volatile  fatty  acids  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should  not 
be  directly  distilled,  as  volatile  fatty  acids  may  be  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  other  bodies,  such  as  proteid  and  haemoglobin.  The  neutralized 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  therefore  precipitated  with  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperature,  filtered  quickly,  pressed,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  alco- 
hol. The  alcoholic  extracts  are  made  faintly  alkaline  by  soda,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled.  The  residue  is  now  acidified  by  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
acid  and  distilled.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  by  soda  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
filtered,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  this  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
This  solution  may  be  directly  tested  for  acetic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  or  with  ferric  chloride.  Formic  acid  may  be  tested  for  by  silver 
nitrate,  which  quickly  gives  a  black  precipitate;  and  butyric  acid  is  detected 
by  the  odor  after  the  addition  of  an  acid.  In  regard  to  the  methods  for 
more  fully  investigating  the  different  volatile  fatty  acids,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  other  text-books. 


III.  The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Intestine  and  their  Secretions. 

The  Secretion  of  Bmnner's  Glands.  These  glands  are  partly  considered 
as  small  pancreas-glands  and  partly  as  mucous  or  salivary  glands.  Their 
importance  in  various  animals  is  different.  According  to  GrOtzner* 
they  are  closely  related  in  dogs  to  the  pyloric  glands  and  contain  pepsin. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
«  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  82. 
«7&Mf..Bd.  32. 
*  PflUcer's  Arch..  Bd.  12. 
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The  yiews  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  a  diastatic  enzyme  are  contradic- 
tory, and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  secretion  from  these  glands  free 
from  contamination  makes  this  assumption  somewhat  unreliable. 

The  Secretion  of  Lieberkuhn's  Glands.  The  secretion  of  these  glands 
has  been  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  fistula  in  the  intestine  according  to  the 
method  of  Thiry  and  Vella.  Very  little  if  any  secretion  takes  place  in 
fasting  animals  (dog)  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  irritated.  In 
lambs  Pbeol  found  the  secretion  continuous.  The  partaking  of  food 
causes  a  secretion,  and  in  lambs  increases  the  secretion  already  taking  place. 
Mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  irritations  act  in  the  same  manner  in 
dogs  (Thiry).  Pilocarpin  does  not  increase  the  secretion  in  lambs,  and  in 
dogs  it  does  not  seem  to  be  always  active  (Gamgee  *).  The  quantity  of  thia 
secretion  in  the  course  of  24  hours  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog  this  secretion  is- 
scanty,  slimy,  and  gelatinous;  in  the  lower  part  it  is  more  fluid,  with 
gelatinous  lumps  or  flakes  (Rohmann).  Intestinal  juice  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  generates  carbon  dioxide  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and 
contains  (in  dogs)  nearly  a  constant  quantity  of  NaCl  and  Na,CO„  4.8-5 
and  4-5  p.  m.  respectively  (Gumilewski,  Rohmann').  It  contains 
proteid  (Thiry  found  8.01  p.  m.),  the  quantity  decreasing  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  elimination.  The  quantity  of  solids  varies.  In  dogs  the 
quantity  of  solids  is  12.2-24.1  p.  m.,  and  in  lambs  29.85  p.  m.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  intestinal  juice  of  the  dog,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Thiry,  is  1.010-1.0107,  and  in  lambs  1.01427  (Pregl).  The 
intestinal  juice  from  lambs  contains  18.097  p.  m.  proteid,  1.274  p.  m. 
albumoses  and  mucin,  2.29  p.  m.  urea,  and  3.13  p.  m.  remaining  organic 
bodies. 

The  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  has  been  studied  by  many  investi- 
gators, but  the  views  concerning  it  are  at  variance.  According  to 
certain  experimenters  it  has  the  power  of  converting  boiled  starch  into 
sugar,  but  others  claim  that  it  has  not  the  property.  Still  this  action  is 
always  only  slight.  However,  it  seems  generally  accepted,  as  shown  by 
Paschutin,  Brown  and  Heron,  Bastianelli,'  and  others,  that  the 
intestinal  juice  or  an  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  an  inverting 
action  on  cane-sugar  or  maltose.  Lactose  seems,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
as  dog  and  calf  (Rohmann  and  Lappe)  and  new-born  children  (Pautz  and 

»  Thiry,  Wien.  Sitzuogsber.,  Bd.  50 ;  Vella,  MoIeechoU's  Untersuch.,  Bd.  18;  Pregl, 
PflUger's  Arcb.,Bd.  61;  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  2.  p.  410,  where  Vella  and 
Masloff  are  quoted. 

«  Gumilewski,  Pflilger's  Arch.,  Bd.  89  ;  R5hmann,  Utid.,  Bd.  41. 

» Paschutin,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1870,  S.  661 ;  Brown  and  Heron,. 
Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  204 ;  BastianelH,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  zur  Natur- 
lehrc.  B«l.  14.     This  contains  all  the  older  literature. 
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VooEL*),  to  be  iQverted  by  a  special  enzyme,  lactase.  The  action  on 
carbohydrates  takes  place  more  quickly  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine,  and  correspondingly  the  absorption  of  starch  and 
sugar  occurs  more  quickly  in  the  upper  part  than  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
intestine  (Lannois  and  Lepine,'  Eohmann). 

By  experiments  with  chloroform-water  extracts  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
small  intestine,  as  well  as  with  the  precipitates  obtained  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  these  extracts,  Kruger*  has  confirmed  the  view  that  the  in- 
testinal mucosa  does  not  contain  either  a  proteolytic  or  steatolytic  but 
only  an  amylolytic  and  inverting  enzyme. 

Intestinal  juice  does  not  split  neutibl  fats,  but  it  has  the  property,  like 
other  alkaline  fluids,  of  emulsifying  the  fats.  In  regard  to  its  action  on 
albuminoQs  bodies  most  investigators  agree  that  the  intestinal  juice  has  no 
action  on  boiled  proteid  or  meat,  while  it  dissolves  fibrin  according  to 
TiiiRY.  Albiimoses  Sire  not  converted  into  peptones  (Wenz*).  Contrary 
to  other  investigators,  Schiff  claims  that  the  juice  from  a  successful  fistula 
operation  digests  not  only  coagulated  proteid  and  lumps  of  casein,  but :  Iso 
unboiled  and  boiled  meat;  attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  micro-organisms  was  not  excluded  in  these  experiments. 
According  to  Gachet  and  Pachon*  a  digestion  of  coagulated  white  of 
egg  can  take  place  in  the  duodenum  on  eliminating  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juices. 

Human  intestinal  juice  in  a  case  of  amis  prcetematuralis  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Dkmant.  This  juice  showed  itself  entirely  inactive  on  albumi- 
nous bodies,  even  on  fibrin  and  on  fats.  It  had  only  a  very  faint  action  on 
boiled  starch.  Turby  and  Manning  •  have  investigated  human  intestinal 
juice.  The  specific  gravity  was  on  an  average  1.0069.  The  reaction  was 
alkaline,  and  an  abundant  development  of  carbon  dioxide  took  place  on 
adding  acid.  Proteids  were  not  digested ;  starch  was  first  saccharified  very 
slowly,  while  cane-sugar  and  maltose  were  inverted  by  the  juice.  Fats  were 
both  emulsified  and  saponified.  These  experiments  on  the  action  of  the 
intestinal  juice  on  food  introduced  into  the  intestine  in  cases  of  isolated  loop 
of  the  intestine  in  animals,  and  in  human  intestine  in  cases  of  anus 
prcBternaturaliSy  have  not  given  any  positive  results,  because  of  the  putre- 
faction processes  going  on  in  the  intestine. 

'  HOhmanD  and  Lnppe,  Ber.  d.  deutach.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28;  Pautz  and  Yogel^ 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  82. 

«  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  1. 
«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  87. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  22,  'which  also  contains  the  older  literature. 

•  Schiflf,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1868,  8.  857  ;  Gnchet  and  Pachon.  Arcli. 
de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 

•  Demanl,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  75:  Turby  and  Manning,  Guy's  Hospital  Report, 
Vol.  48,  p.  277 ;  also  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892.  S.  945. 
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The  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the  large  intestine  seems  to  consist  chiefly 
of  macas.  Fistalas  have  also  been  introdaced  into  these  parts  of  the 
intestine,  which  are  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  be  considered  as  absorption 
organs.  The  investigations  on  the  action  of  this  secretion  on  nutritive 
bodies  have  not  as  yet  yielded  any  positive  resalts. 

IV.  Pancreas  and  Pancreatic  Juice. 

In  invertebrates,  which  have  no  pepsin  digestion  and  which  also  have 
no  formation  of  bile,  the  pancreas,  or  at  least  an  analogous  organ,  seems  to 
be  the  essential  digestion  gland.  On  the  contrary,  an  anatomically  charac- 
teristic pancreas  is  absent  in  certain  vertebrates  and  in  certain  flshes. 
Those  functions  which  should  be  performed  by  this  organ  seem  to  be  per- 
formed in  these  animals  by  the  liver,  which  may  be  rightly  called  hepato- 
PANCREAS.  In  man  and  in  most  vertebrates  the  formation  of  bile  and  of 
certain  secretions  containing  enzymes  important  for  digestion  is  divided 
between  the  two  organs,  the  liver  and  the  pancreas. 

The  pancreas  gland  is  similar  in  certain  respects  to  the  parotid  gland. 
The  secreting  elements  of  the  former  consist  of  nucleated  cells  whose  basis 
forms  a  mass  rich  in  proteids,  which  expand  in  water  and  in  which  two 
distinct  zones  exist.  The  outer  zone  is  more  homogeneous,  the  inner  cloudy, 
due  to  a  quantity  of  granules.  The  nucleus  lies  about  midway  between  the 
two  zones,  but  this  position  may  change  with  the  varying  relative  size  of 
the  two  zones.  According  to  Heidenhain*  the  inner  part  of  the  cells 
diminishes  in  size  during  the  first  stages  of  digestion,  in  which  the  secretion 
is  active,  while  at  the  same  time  the  outer  zone  enlarges  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  new  material.  In  a  later  stage,  when  the  secretion  has 
decreased  and  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  bodies  has  taken  place,  the 
inner  zone  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  outer,  the  substance  of  the  latter 
having  been  converted  into  that  of  the  former.  Under  physiological  con- 
ditions the  glandular  cells  are  undergoing  a  constant  change,  at  one  time 
consuming  from  the  inner  part  and  at  another  time  growing  from  the  outer 
part.  The  inner  granular  zone  is  converted  into  the  secretion,  and  the 
outer,  more  homogeneous  zone,  which  contains  the  repairing  material,  is 
then  converted  into  the  granular  substance. 

Besides  considerable  quantities  of  proteids,  fflobulitiy  nucleoproteid  (see 
Chapter  II),  and  alhuminy  we  find  in  this  gland  several  enzymes,  or,  more 
correctly,  zymogens^  which  will  be  described  later.  We  also  find  in  this 
gland  7mclein,  leucin  (butalanin),  tyrosin  (not  in  the  perfectly  fresh  gland), 
xanthin^  1-8  p.  m.,  hypoxanthin,  3-4  p.  m.,  guaniny  2-7.5  p.  m.  (all 
figures  are  calculated  for  the  dried  substance,  Kossel'),  adenine  inosit^ 

>  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 

« Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  8. 
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lactic  acidy  volatile  fatty  acidsy  fats^  and  mineral  substances.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  Oidtmakn*  the  human  pancreas  contains  745.3 
p.  m.  water,  245.7  p.  m.  organic  and  9.5  p.  m.  inorganic  substances. 

Besides  the  already-mentioned  (Chapter  VIII)  relationship  to  the  trans- 
formation of  sugar  in  the  animal  body,  the  pancreas  has  the  property  of 
secreting  a  juice  especially  important  in  digestion. 

Pancreatic  Juice.  This  secretion  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  a  fistula 
in  the  excretory  duet,  according  to  the  methods  suggested  by  Bernard, 
LrDwiG,  and  Heidenhain,  and  perfected  by  Pawlow.'  If  the  operation 
is  performed  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  under  favorable  conditions  a  power- 
fully active  secretion  may  be  obtained  either  immediately  after  the  operation 
{temporary  fistula)  or  after  some  time  {permanent fistula). 

In  herbivora,  such  as  rabbits,  whose  digestion  is  uninterrupted,  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  continuous.  In  carnivora  it  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  intermittent  and  dependent  on  the  digestion.  During 
starvation  the  secretion  almost  stops,  but  commences  again  after  partaking 
of  food.  Food  seems  to  act  in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  it  may,  with  the 
more  abundant  flow  of  blood  during  the  digestion,  which  is  seen  by  the  red 
color  of  the  gland,  convey  a  larger  quantity  of  nutritive  material  to  the 
gland,  and  thereby  cause  the  secretion  of  a  juice  rich  in  solids.  In  another 
way  the  food  may  also,  by  the  irritation  which  it  produces  on  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum,  indirectly  cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Bernstein,  Heidenhain,  and  others, 
the  secretion  increases  rapidly  after  eating,  and  it  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  course  of  the  first  three  hours.  From  this  time  the  secretion  diminishes, 
but  may  again  increase  from  the  5th-7th  hour,  when  generally  large  quan- 
tities of  food  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  Then  it  again 
decreases  continuously  from  the  9th~llth  hour,  and  stops  entirely  at  the 
15th-16th  hour. 

The  specific  irritants  for  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  are,  according 
to  Pawlow  and  his  colaborators,  acids  of  various  kinds,  hydrochloric  acid 
as  well  as  lactic  acid,  and  fats.  Alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates  have  on  the 
contrary  a  retarding  action.  It  seems  as  if  the  acids  act  in  a  reflex 
manner  by  irritating  the  mucosa  of  the  duodenum.  The  water,  which 
causes  a  secretion  of  acid  gastric  juice,  also  becomes  an  irritant  for  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  but  may  also  be  an  independent  exciter.  The  psychical 
moment  may,  at  least  in  the  first  place,  have  an  indirect  action  (secretion 

»  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lebrbneb,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  782. 

•  Bernard,  Lemons  de  Pbysiol.,  Tome  2,  p.  190 ;  Lndwig,  see  Bernstein,  Arbeiten  a. 
d.  pbysiol.  Anstnit  zu  Leipzig,  1860;  Heidenbain,  Pflttger*s  Arch.,  Bd.  10,8.604; 
Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit  der  YerdauuDgsdrOseo,  Wiesbaden,  1898. 
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of  acid  gastric  jnice),  and  the  food  seems  likewise  to  have  an  action  on 
pancreatic  secretion  by  its  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  The 
quality  of  the  food  has,  on  the  contrary,  an  unmistakable  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  juice  and  the  quantity  of  the  different  enzymes.  Thus 
the  juice  is  richest  in  diastatic  enzyme  after  bread  diet,  and  richest  in  the 
steotolytic  enzyme  after  milk  food.  When  a  dog  passes  from  a  milk-and- 
bread  diet  to  an  exclusive  meat  diet  the  juice  becomes  richer  iu  proteolytic 
enzyme  and  poorer  in  diastatic  enzyme.  According  to  Gottlieb  irritating 
bodies,  as  mustard-oil,  cause  an  increased  secretion  of  pancreatic  jnice. 
According  to  Pawlow  and  Schirokikh*  his  experiment  is  not  conclusive 
on  account  of  the  great  intensity  of  the  irritant  used  by  him. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  the  24  hours  authorities 
differ.  According  to  the  determinations  of  Pawlow  and  his  collaborators, 
KuwscHiNSKi,  Wassiliew  and  Jablonsky,'  the  average  quantity  (with 
normally  acting  juice)  from  a  permanent  fistula  in  dogs  is  21.8  c.c.  per 
kilo  in  the  24  hours. 

The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  is  a  clear,  colorlesp,  and  odorless 
alkaline  fluid  which  when  obtained  from  a  temporary  fistula  is  very  rich  in 
proteids,  sometimes  so  rich  that  it  coagulates  like  the  white  of  the  egg 
on  heating.  Besides  proteids  the  juice  contains  also  three  long-known 
enzymes — one  diastatic^  one  fat-spliUingy  and  one  which  dissolves  proteids. 
The  last-mentioned  has  been  called  trypsin  by  Kuhne.  Besides  this 
KiJHNE  and  later  investigators  have  found  a  rennin-like  enzyme  in  the 
gland  as  well  as  the  juice.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies  the 
pancreatic  juice  habitually  contains  small  quantities  of  leucine  fat^  and 
soaps.  As  mineral  constituents  it  contains  chiefly  alkali  chlorides  and  con- 
siderable alkali  carbonate,  some  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

The  older  analyses  of  the  juice  from  a  permanent  fistula  by  C.  Schmidt 
are  the  results  of  a  more  or  less  abnormal  juice,  hence  we  shall  give  only  the 
analyses  of  juices  from  temporary  fistulas  on  dogs.*  The  results  are  given 
in  parts  per  1000. 

a.  b. 

Water 900.8  884.4 

Solids 99.2  115.6 

Organic  substance 90.4  

Ash  8.8  

The  mineral  constituents  consisted  chiefly  of  NaCl,  7.4  p.  m. 

In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  rabbits  11-26  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found,  and  In  that 
from  sheep  14.3-86.9  p.  in.  In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  horse  9-15.5  p.  m.  solids  have 
been  found  ;  in  that  of  the  pigeon,  12-14  p.  m. 

'  Gottlieb,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  33;  Schirokikh,  Arch,  des  scienc. 
biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  8.  p.  449. 

•  Ibid,,  Tome  2,  p.  891.  The  older  statements  of  Keferstein  and  Hallwachs,  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  and  others  may  be  found  in  KQhne,  Lehrbuch,  p.  114. 

•  Cited  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  5.  Theil  2.  S.  189. 
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Tbe  bumao  paDcrealic  juice  hixs  beeu  aualyzed  by  Herter  *  in  a  case  of  stoppage  of 
the  exit  of  tbe  juice  by  the  pressure  of  a  cnucer.  Tbis  juice,  wbicb  could  hardly  be  cou- 
sidered  as  normal,  was  clear,  alkaliue,  without  odor,  and  cootaiued  the  three  enzymes. 
It  contained  peptone,  but  no  other  proteid.  Tbe  quantity  of  solids  was  24.1  p.  m.  Of 
these  6.4  p.  m.  were  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contained  11.5  p.  m.  peptone  (and  enzymes) 
and  6.2  p.  m.  mineral  substances.  Zawadbkt*  has  analyzed  the  pancreatic  juice  of  a 
young  woman  with  a  fistula,  and  found  864.05  p.  m.  water,  182.51  p.  m.  organic  and 
$.44  p.  m.  inorganic  substances.     The  quantity  of  protein  bodies  was  92.05  p.  m. 

Among  the  constitnents  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  three  enzymes  are 
the  most  important. 

Amylopsin  or  pancreatic  diastase,  which,  according  to  Korowin  and 
ZwEiFEL,'  is  not  found  in  new-born  infants  and  does  not  appear  until  more 
than  one  month  after  birth,  seems,  although  not  identical  with  ptyalin,  to 
be  nearly  related  to  it.  Amylopsin  acts  very  energetically  upon  boiled 
fitarcli,  and  according  to  Kuhnb  *  upon  unboiled  starch,  especially  at  +  37^ 
to*40''.C,,  and,  similar  to  the  action  of  saliva,  forms,  besides  dextrin,  chiefly 
isomaltose  and  maltose,  with  only  very  little  dextrose  (Musculus  and 
V.  Mhring,  KtJLZ  and  Vogel*).  The  dextrose  is  probably  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  invertin  *  existing  in  the  gland  and  juice. 

If  the  natural  pancreatic  juice  is  not  to  be  obtained,  then  the  gland, 
best  after  it  has  been  exposed  a  certain  time  (24  hours)  to  the  air,  may  be 
treated  with  water  or  glycerin.  This  infusion  or  the  glycerin  extract 
diluted  with  water  (when  a  glycerin  has  been  used  which  has  no  reducing 
action)  may  be  tested  directly  with  starch-paste.  It  is  safer,  however,  to 
first  precipitate  the^enzyme  from  the  glycerin  extract  by  alcohol,  and  wash 
with  this  liquid,  dry  the  precipitate  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  extract  with 
water.  The  enzyme  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  The  detection  of  sugar 
may  bo  done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  saliva. 

Steapsin  or  Fat-splittirg  £nz3rine.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
on  fats  is  twofold.  Firdt,  the  neutral  fats  are  split  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin,  which  is  an  enzymotic  process;  and  secondly,  it  has  also  the 
property  of  emulsifying  the  fats. 

The  action  of  tbe  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  the  fats  may  be  shown  in 
the  following  way:  Shake  olive-oil  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  siphon  off 
the  ether  and  filter  if  necessary,  then  shake  the  ether  repeatedly  with  water 
and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  residue  of  fat  free 
from  fatty  acids  which  is  neutral,  and  which  dissolves  in  acid-free  alcohol 
and  is  not  colored  red  by  alkanet  tincture.  If  such  fat  is  mixed  with 
perfectly  fresh  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  or  with  a  freshly  prepared  infusion 
of  the  fresh  gland  and  treated  with  a  little  alkali  or  with  a  faintly  alkaline 
glycerin  extract  of  the  fresh  gland  (9  parts  glycerin  and  1  part  1^  soda 

»  Htrier,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Zawadsky,  Centralbl.  f.  PhysioL.  Bd. 
5,  8.  179. 

'  Korowin,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8;  Zweifel,  foot-note  5,  page  253. 

»  Lehrbuch,  8.  117. 

*  See  foot-note  4,  page  258. 

»  See  Tebb,  Jouraal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  15,  and  Abelous,  C.  R.  Soo.  de  bioK.  1891. 
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eolation  for  each  gramme  of  the  gland),  and  some  litmas  tinctnre  added 
and  the  mixture  warmed  to  +  37"*  C,  the  alkaline  reaction  will  gradually 
disappear  and  an  acid  one  take  its  place.  This  acid  reaction  depends  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  neutral  fats  by  the  enzyme  into  glycerin  and  free  fatty 
acids. 

The  splitting  of  the  nentral  fats  may  also  be  shown  more  exactly  by  the 
following  method:  The  mixture  of  neutral  fats  (absolutely  free  from  fatty 
acids)  and  pancreatic  juice  or  pancreas  infusion  is  digested  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  and  treated  with  some  soda  and  repeatedly  shaken  with 
fresh  quantities  of  ether  until  all  the  nnsplit  neutral  fats  are  removed. 
Then  it  is  made  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  shake  the  acid  liquid 
with  ether,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  test  the  residue  for  fatty  acids. 

Another  simple  process  for  the  demonstration  of  the  fat-splitting  action 
of  the  pancreas-glands  is  the  following  (Cl.  Bernard):  A  small  portion  of 
the  perfectly  fresh,  finely  divided  gland  substance  is  first  soaked  in  alcohol 
(of  90j^).  Then  the  alcohol  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  pressing 
between  blotting-paper,  after  which  the  pieces  of  gland  are  covered  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  neutral  butter-fat  (which  may  be  obtained  by  shaking 
milk  with  caustic  soda  and  ether).  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the 
pieces  of  gland  covered  with  butter-fat  are  pressed  between  two  watch- 
glasses  and  then  gently  heated  to  37°  to  40°  C.  in  this  position.  After  a 
certain  time  a  marked  odor  of  butyric  acid  appears. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  fats  is  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  saponification,  the  neutral  fats  being  decomposed,  by  the  addition 
of  the  elements  of  water,  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  according  to 
the  following  formula:  C,H,.0,.R,  (neutral  fat)  '+ ^H,0  =  C,H,.0,.H, 
(glycerin)  +  3(H.0.R)  (fatty  acid).  This  depends  upon  a  hydrolytic 
splitting,  which  was  first  positively  proved  by  Bernard  and  Berthelot.' 
The  pancreas-enzyme  also  decomposes  other  esters  just  as  it  does  the  neutral 
fats  (Nencki,  Baas').  The  pancreas-enzyme  which  decomposes  fats  has 
been  less  studied  than  the  other  pancreas-enzymes,  aud  it  has  indeed  been 
questioned  whether  or  not  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fats  in  the 
intestine  may  not  be  effected  through  lower  organisms.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Nencki  it  seems  that  the  pancreas  actually  contains  an 
enzyme  which  decomposes  fats.  This  enzyme,  which  is  still  little  known, 
appears  to  be  very  sensitive  to  acids,  and  it  is  often  absent  in  acid  glands 
not  perfectly  fresh.  If  a  watery  infusion  of  the  gland  prepared  cold  be 
treated  with  calcined  magnesia,  then  the  enzyme  in  question  will,  according 
to  D ANILE wsKi,*  be  retained  by  the  magnesia  precipitate. 

The  fatty  acids  which  are  split  off  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
combine  in  the  intestine  with  the  alkalies,  forming  soaps  which  have  a 

'  Bernard,  Ann.  de  chim.  et  physique  (8  ser.).  Tome  25 ;  Berthelot,  Jahresber.  d. 
Chem..  1855,  8.  733. 

*  Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20 ;  Baas,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyiiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  14.  S.  416. 

•  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  25. 
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strong  emulsifying  action  on  the  fats,  and  thas  the  pancreatic  jaice  becomes 
of  great  importance  in  the  emalsification  and  the  absorption  of  the  fats. 

In  digestion  experiments  with  Ihe  pancreas-gland  or  the  watery  extract 
of  the  same,  Elug  ^  has  observed  a  development  of  gases,  carbon  dioxide  and 
also  hydrogen,  which  were  not  produced  by  putrefaction  and  which  he  con- 
siders are  produced  by  an  enzymotic  cleavage  of  the  fats. 

Trypsin.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  digesting  proteids  was 
first  observed  by  Bernard,  but  first  proved  by  Corvisart.'  It  depends 
upon  a  special  enzyme  called  by  KiJhne  trypsin.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
enzyme  does  not  occur  in  the  gland  itself.  In  the  gland,  more  probably,  a 
zymogen  occurs  from  which  the  enzyme  is  split  off  or  formed  during  secre- 
tion, also  by  the  action  of  water,  acids,  alcohol,  and  other  substances. 
According  to  Albertoni,*  this  zymogen  is  found  in  the  gland  in  the  last 
third  of  the  intra-uterine  life.  Enzymes  similar  to  trypsin  occur  also  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

The  purest  trypsin  thus  far  prepared,  isolated  by  Kuhne,*  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glycerin.  The  less  pure  enzyme,  on  the 
contrary,  is  soluble  in  glycerin.  If  the  solution  of  the  enzyme  in  water  is 
heated  to  the  boiling-point  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  it  decomposes 
into  coagulated  proteid  and  peptone  (Kuhxe).  According  to  the  investi- 
gations of  BiERNACKi  *  pure  trypsin  in  0.25-0.5^  soda  solution  is  destroyed 
in  5  minutes  by  heating  to  50°  C.  It  is  destroyed  by  heating  its  neutral 
solution  to  45°  C.  The  presence  of  albumoses  or  certain  ammonium  salts 
in  alkaline  trypsin  solutions  has  a  protective  action  to  a  certain  extent. 
Trypsin  is  destroyed  by  gastric  juice.  Like  other  enzymes,  trypsin  is 
characterized  by  its  physiological  action.  This  action  consists  in  dissolving 
proteids  and  especially  fibrin  in  alkaline,  neutral,  or  even  faintly  acid  solu- 
tions with  readiness. 

The  preparation  of  pure  trypsin  has  been  tried  by  various  experimenters. 
The  purest  seems  to  have  been  prepared  according  to  the  rather  complicated 
method  of  KOhne.'  In  studying  the  action  of  trypsin  a  less  pure  prepara- 
tion may  often  answer,  and  various  methods  of  preparing  such  have  been 
proposed,  but  we  cannot  describe  all  of  them.  For  the  production  of  a 
glycerin  extract  (Heidenhain ')  the  gland  should  be  rubbed  with  glass 
powder  or  pure  quartz-sand,  this  mass  carefully  mixed  with  acetic  acid  of 
Ij^  (1  c.c.  to  each  grm.  of  gland),  then  for  each  part  of  the  gland-mass  add 

>  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  70. 

•  Gaz.  bebdomadaire,  1857,  Nos.  15,  16,  19.  Cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbiicb,  4.  Aufl., 
S.  135. 

<  See  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  8,  S.  254. 

•  Verb.  d.  naturb.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  P.),  Bd.  1,  Heft  8. 
»  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 

•  Verb.  d.  naturb.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  P.),  Bd.  1,  Heft  8.         ,^^ 
'  Pflnger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 
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^0  parts  of  glycerin,  and  filter  after  about  three  days.  By  precipitatiug  the 
glycerin  extract  with  alcohol  and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  we 
obtain  a  solution  which  has  a  powerful  digestive  action.  A  watery  infusion 
of  the  gland  may  be  made  only  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  24 
hours,  and  5-10  parts  of  water  for  each  part  by  weight  of  the  gland  should 
be  used.  According  to  KOhne  '  the  impure  trypsin  is  allowed  to  undergo 
autodigestion  in  a  0.2^  soda  solution  and  in  the  presence  of  thymol.  After 
the  conversion  of  the  albumoses  into  peptones  the  trypsin  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  ammonium  sulphat.e.  An  active  but  impure  infusion  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  the  finely  divided  gland  for  a  few  days  with  water 
containing  5-10  c.c.  chloroform  per  liter  (Salkowski). 

The  action  of  trypsin  on  proteids  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
fibrin.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  this  albuminous  body  are  dissolved 
by  a  small  amount  of  trypsin  at  37-40°  C.  It  is  always  necessary  to  make 
a  control  test  with  fibrin  alone,  with  or  without  ihe  addition  of  alkali. 
Fibrin  is  dissolved  by  trypsin  without  any  putrefaction;  the  liquid  has  a 
pleasant  odor  somewhat  like  bouillon.  To  completely  exclude  putrefaction 
a  little  thymol,  chloroform,  or  ether  should  be  added  to  the  liquid.  Trypsin 
digestion  differs  essentially  from  pepsin  digestion  in  that  the  first  takes 
place  in  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  and  not,  as  is  necessary  for  pepsin 
digestion,  in  an  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  HCl,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the 
proteids  dissolve  in  trypsin  digestion  without  previously  swelling  up. 

As  trypsin  not  only  dissolves  proteids  but  also  other  protein  substances, 
such  as  gelatin,  this  body  may  be  used  in  detecting  trypsin.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  a  strongly  disinfected  gelatin  48,  according  to  Fermi,'  a  very  delicate 
reagent  for  trypsin  or  tryptic  enzyme. 

Many  circumstances  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
trypsin  digestion.  With  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  enzyme  present  the 
digestion  is  hastened  at  least  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of 
an  increase  in  temperature  at  least  to  about  +  40°  C,  at  which  temperature 
the  proteid  is  very  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  trypsin.  The  reaction  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Trypsin  acts  energetically  in  neutral,  or  still 
better  in  alkaline,  solutions,  and  best  in  an  alkalinity  of  3-4  p.  m.  Na,CO,. 
Free  mineral  acids,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  completely  prevent  the 
digestion.  If  the  acid  is  not  actually  free,  but  combined  with  albuminous 
bodies,  then  the  digestion  may  take  place  quickly  when  the  acid  combina- 
tion is  not  in  too  great  excess  (Chittenden  and  Cummins").  Organic 
acids  act  less  disturbingly,  and  in  the  presence  of  0.2  p.  m.  lactic  acid  and 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  bile  and  common  salt  the  digestion  may  indeed 
proceed  more  quickly  than  in  a  faintly  alkaline  liquid  (Lindberger).     The 

>  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1886,  S.  629. 
•  Arch.  f.  Hygiene.  Bd.  13. 

'  Studies  from  the  Pbysiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  1885, 
Vol.  1,  p.  100. 
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statement  of  Rachford  and  Southoate  that  the  bile  can  prevent  the 
injurious  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  a  mixture  of  pancreatic 
juice,  bile,  and  hydrochloric  acid  digests  better  than  any  other  mixture  of 
pancreatic  juice,  could  not  be  substantiated  by  Chittenden  and  Albro.* 
Carbon  dioxide,  according  to  Schierbeck,'  has  a  retarding  action  in  acid 
solutions,  but  it  accelerates  the  tryptic  digestion  in  faintly  alkaline  liquids. 
Foreign  bodies,  such  as  borax  and  potassium  cyanide,  may  promote  tryptic 
digestion,  while  other  bodies,  such  as  salts  of  mercury,  iron,  and  others 
(Chittenden  and  Cummins),  or  salicylic  acid  in  large  quantities,  may  have 
a  preventive  action.  The  nature  of  the  proteids  is  also  of  importance. 
Unboiled  fibrin  is,  relatively  to  most  other  albuminous  bodies,  dissolved  so 
very  quickly  that  the  digestion  test  with  raw  fibrin  gives  an  incorrect  idea 
of  the  power  of  trypsin  to  dissolve  coagulated  albuminous  bodies  in  general. 
An  accumulation  of  products  of  digestion  tends  to  hinder  the  trypsin 
digestion. 

The  Products  of  the  Trypsin  Digestion.  In  the  digestion  of  unboiled 
fibrin  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  +  55-60°  C.  may  be  obtained  as  an 
intermediate  product  (Herrmann*).  Moreover  from  fibrin,  as  well  as 
from  other  albuminous  bodies,  emanate  albumoses  and  peptone^  leucine 
tyrosiii,  and  aspartic  add,  a  little  lysin,  lysatinin  (Hedin),  arginin  and 
histidin  (Kutscher*),  and  ammonia  (Hirschler*),  and  also  the  so-called 
protei^ichromogen  or  tryptophan.  When  putrefaction  has  not  been  entirely 
prevented  numerous  other  bodies  appear  which  will  be  spoken  of  later  in 
connection  with  the  putrefaction  process  going  on  in  the  intestine.  In  the 
trypsin  digestion,  in  contrast  to  the  pepsin  digestion,  pure  peptones,  not 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  are  relatively  easily  and  quickly 
formed.  The  peptone,  according  to  Kuhne,  consists  entirely  of  anti- 
peptone,  and  the  above-mentioned  decomposition  products,  leucin  and  the 
others,  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hemipeptone  (see  Chapter 

II). 

Froteinohromogen*  or  tryptophan^  is  a  cleavage  product  appearing  in  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  albuminous  bodies  and  which  gives  a  reddish-violet  product,  so-called  pro- 
teincbrom,  with  chlorine  or  bromine.  According  to  Nencki  at  least  two  different  bodies 
with  unequal  amounts  of  bromine  are  obtained  on  adding  bromine.  One  of  these  seems 
to  stand  in  close  connection  to  hoematoporphyrin,  or  bilirubin,  and  tlie  other  to  the 
animal  melauins.     In  the  digestion  mixture,  freed  from  albumoses  by  ammonium  sul- 

*  Lindberger,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18;  Rachford  and  8outhgate,  Medical  Record* 
1895 ;  Chittenden  and  Albro,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  1,  1898. 

•  Skan.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

*  Hedin.  see  Drechsel,  **  Abbau  der  Eiweissstofle  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1891; 
Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

.      »  iWa.,  Bd.  10,  8.  803. 

•  Stadelmann,  Zeitschr.  f  Biologic,  Bd.  26. 
'  Neumeister,  ibid,,  Bd.  26,  8.  829. 
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phate,  EuRAJEFF  >  has  detected  at  least  three  proteinchroms,  one  a  bluish-yiolet  bodir 
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body.     By  the  action  of  chlorine  Bbitlbr'  obtained  a  red  product,  chloroproteinchrom. 
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chromogen,  readily  decomposed.    Tiie  proteinchromogen  diffuses  through  membranes 
and  is  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  but  not  by  metallic  salts. 

The  action  of  trypsin  on  other  bodies  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 
An  enzyme  has  been  found  in  the  pancreas  of  the  pig  and  certain  herbivora, 
which  is  not  identical  with  trypsin  and  which  causes  the  coagulation  of 
neutral  or  alkaline  milk  (Kuhne  and  Robests). 

According  to  Hallibubtok  and  Beodie  '  casein  is  transformed  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  into  ^^  pancreatic  casein,"  a  substance  which  in 
regard  to  solubility  stands  between  casein  and  paracasein  (see  Chapter  XIY) 
and  which  is  converted  into  this  last  substance  by  rennin.  The  nucleins 
and  pseudo-nucleins  are  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  and  at 
least  in  part  further  digested.  Gelatin  is  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  is  converted  into  gelatin-peptone.  According  to  Ki&hne  and  Ewald  * 
neither  glycocoU  nor  leucin  is  formed.  The  gelatin-forming  substance  of 
the  connective  tissues  is  not  directly  dissolved  by  trypsin,  but  only  after  it 
has  been  treated  with  acids  or  soaked  in  water  at  +  70°  C.  By  the  action 
of  trypsin  on  hyalin  cartilage  the  cells  dissolve,  leaving  the  nucleus.  The 
basis  is  softened  and  shows  an  indistinctly  constructed  network  of  collagen- 
ous substance  (E^hne  and  Ewald).  The  elastic  substance^  the  struc'^ 
iureless  membrane^  and  the  membrane  of  the  fat-cells  are  also  dissolved. 
Parenchymatous  organs^  such  as  the  liver  and  the  muscles,  are  dissolved  all 
bat  the  nucleus,  connective  tissue,  fat-corpuscles,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
nervous  tissue.  If  the  muscles  are  boiled,  then  the  connective  tissue  is  also 
dissolved.  Mucin  and  certain  nucleins  are  dissolved  and  split  by  trypsin 
solutions.  Oxyhmmoglobin  is  decomposed  by  trypsin  with  the  splitting  ofiT 
of  hsematin.  Hcemoglobinj  on  the  contrary,  when  the  access  of  oxygen  is 
completely  prevented,  is  not  decomposed  by  trypsin  (Hoppe-Sbylbr  *). 
Trypsin  does  not  act  on  fatst)r  carbohydrates. 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  above  that  trypsin  does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  gland,  but  more  likely,  as  Heidenhain  has  shown,  the 
gland  contains  a  corresponding  zymogen.  The  maximum  quantity  of 
sach  zymogen  in  the  gland  occurs  14-16-18  hours  after  a  full  meal,  and 
the  minimum  6-10  hours  after.  This  zymogen  is  not  converted  by 
glycerin  into  trypsin,  but  is  easily  changed  by  water  and  acids.     A  soda 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28 ;  Beitler,  ibid.,  Bd.  81. 

'  EQhne  and  Roberts.  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  9,  S.  224 ;  also  Sidney  Edkins,  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  12,  which  contains  all  the  literature.  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  iM,, 
Vol.  20. 

*  Verb.  d.  naturh.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1. 
» Physiol.  Chem..  8.  267. 
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solution  of  1-1. 5^y  on  the  contrary,  prevents  almost  entirely  the  conversion 
of  the  zjrmogen.  If  we  allow  the  gland  to  lie  in  the  air  it  gradually 
becomes  acid,  and  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  enzyme  in  which  the 
oxygen  seems  to  be  active,  as  is  nsnal  in  the  conversion  of  the  zymogen 
into  trypsin.  It  is  very  probable  also  that  the  two  other  enzymes  are 
formed  from  corresponding  zymogens,  and  this  has  been  shown  by  Liveb- 
siDGE  *  to  be  plausible  in  the  case  of  the  diastatic  enzyme. 

Y.  The  Chemieal  Processes  in  the  Intestine. 

The  action  which  belongs  to  each  digestive  secretion  may  be  essentially 
changed  by  mixing  with  other  digestive  fluids;  and  since  the  digestive 
fluids  which  flow  into  the  intestine  are  mixed  with  still  another  fluid,  the 
bile,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  combined  action  of  all  these 
fluids  in  the  intestine  makes  the  chemical  processes  going  on  therein  very 
complicated. 

As  the  acid  of  the  gastric,  juice  acts  destructively  on  ptyalin,  this  enzyme 
has  no  further  diastatic  action,  even  after  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has 
been  neutralized  in  the  intestine.  The  bile  has,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
a  faint  diastatic  action  which  in  itself  can  hardly  be  of  any  great  impor- 
tance, but  which  shows  that  the  bile  has  not  a  preventive  but  rather  a 
beaeflcial  influence  on  the  energetic  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreatic  jtiice. 
Martin  and  Willliams'  have  observed  a  beneficial  action  of  the  bile  on 
the  diastatic  action  of  the  pacreas  infusion.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the 
organized  ferments  which  occur  habitually  in  the  intestine  and  sometimes 
in  the  food  have  partly  a  diastatic  acid  and  partly  produce  a  lactic-acid  and 
butyric-acid  fermentation.  The  maltose  which  is  formed  from  the  starch 
seems  to  be  converted  into  glucose  in  the  intestine.  Cane-sugar  is  inverted 
in  the  intestine,  and,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  also  lactose.'  Cellulose, 
especially  the  finer  and  more  tender  kind,  is  undoubtedly  partly  dissolved 
in  the  intestine;  the  products  thus  formed  are  not  very  well  known.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Tappenier  that  cellulose  may  undergo  fermentation,  caused 
by  the  action  of  micro-organisms  with  the  production  of  marsh-gas,  acetic 
acid,  and  butyric  acid;  still  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  cellulose  is 
destroyed  in  this  way.* 

The  bile,  especially  dog-bile,  has,  according  to  Moore  and  Rockwood,* 


»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Roy.  Soc,  Vols.  45  and  48. 

*  See  literalure  foot-note  3,  page  280,  and  foot-note  1.  pagi'  281. 

*  Oy\  the  digestion  of  cellulobe  see  Henneberg  and  Slohnianii.  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  21.  S.  618:  v.  Knimem^t6i(f.,  8.  67;  Hofmeister,  Arch.  f.  wiss.  u.  prakt.  Tbler- 
heilkunde.  Bd.  11  ;  Weiske.  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  22.  8.  ;17«  ;  Tappeiner,  ibid.,  Bdd. 
20  and  24  ;  and  Mallevre,  Pflllger's  Arch.,  Bd.  49. 

*  Prof  (V  dings  of  Uoy.  8oc.    Vol.  60,  and  J<  inu.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21, 
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the  property  of  dissolving  fatty  acids  to  a  rather  high  degree  and  hence  it 
c^a  perhaps  accelerate  the  absorption  of  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pan- 
creatic jaice.  It  is,  however,  without  doubt  of  greater  importance  that  the 
bile,  as  Nencki  and  Rachford  *  have  shown,  facilitates  the  fat-splitting 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  fatty  acids  combine  with  the  alkalies 
of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices,  producing  soaps  which  are  partly 
absorbed  as  such  and  partly  exercise  a  powerful  action  on  the  absorption  of 
the  fats. 

If  to  a  soda  solution  of  about  1-3  p.  m.  Na,CO,  we  add  pure,  perfectly 
neutral  olive-oil  in  not  too  large  quantity,  we  obtain,  after  vigorous  shaking, 
a  transient  emulsion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  add  to  the  same  quantity  of 
soda  solution  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  olive-oil  (which  always  con- 
tains free  fatty  acids),  we  need  only  turn  the  vessel  over  for  the  two  liquids 
to  mix  and  immediately  we  have  a  very  finely  divided  and  permanent 
omulsion  making  the  liquid  appear  like  milk.  The  free  fatty  acids  of  the 
always  somewhat  rancid  commercial  oil  combine  with  the  alkali  to  form 
soaps  which  act  to  emulsify  the  fats  (Brucke,  Gad,  Loewentual*), 
This  emulsifying  action  of  the  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  habitual  occurrence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the 
food,  and  also  by  the  splitting  off  of  fatty  acids  from  the  neutral  fats  by  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  These  fatty  acids  must  combine  with  the 
alkalies  in  the  intestine  and  form  soaps. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  absorbed  fat  is  again  found  in  the  chyle  as  an 
emulsion  we  generally  consider  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  by  the  aid  of 
the  soaps  as  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  The  correctness 
of  this  view,  and  questions  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  fats,  will  be 
discussed  later  in  cdnnection  with  absorption.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here 
that,  according  to  the  unanimous  experience,  the  united  action  of  the  bile 
And  pancreatic  juice  favor  the  absorption  of  fats. 

Bile  completely  prevents  pepsin  digestion  in  artificial  digestion,  because 
it  retards  the  swelling  up  of  the  protelds.  The  passage  of  bile  into  the 
stomach  during  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  seems  according  to  several  inves- 
tigators, especially  Oddi  and  Dastre,*  to  have  no  retarding  action  on 
stomachic  digestion.  Bile  has  no  solvent  action  on  proteids  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  reaction,  but  still  it  may  have  an  influence  on  proteid  digestion  in 
the  intestine.  The  acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  containing  an  abundance 
of  proteids,  give  with  the  bile  a  precipitate  of  proteids  and  bile-acids.     This 

»  Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20;  Rachford,  Journal  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  13. 

'BrQcke,  Wlen.  Sltzungsbor.,  Bd.  61,  Abth.  2;  Gad.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch., 
1878;  Loewenthal,  ibid,,  1897. 

»  Oddi.  Ref.  in  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  1.  8.  812 ;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5). 
Tome  2,  p.  816. 
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precipitate  carries  a  part  of  the  pepsin  with  it,  and  for  this  reason,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  partial  or  complete  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  the  alkali  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  })epsin 
digestion  cannot  proceed  further  in  the  intestine.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bile  does  not  disturb  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
intestine.  The  action  of  these  digestive  secretions,  as  above  stated,  is  nou 
disturbed  by  the  bile,  especially  not  by  the  faintly  acid  reaction  due  to 
organic  acids  which  are  habitually  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestint\ 
In  a  dog  killed  while  digestion  is  going  on,  the  faintly  acid,  bile-containing 
material  of  the  intestine  shows  regularly  a  strong  digestive  action  on 
proteids. 

The  precipitate  formed  on  the  meeting  of  the  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  with  the  bile  easily  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  bile  and  also  in  the 
NaCl  formed  in  the  neutralization  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice.  This  may  take  place  even  under  faintly  acid  reaction.  Since  in 
man  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  open  near  one 
another,  in  consequence  of  which  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
probably  immediately  in  great  part  neutralized  by  the  bile  as  soon  as  it. 
enters,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  precipitation  of  proteids  by  the  bile  occurs, 
in  the  intestine. 

Besides  the  previously  mentioned  processes  caused  by  enzymes,  there 
are  others  of  a  different  nature  going  on  in  the  intestine,  namely,  the 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  processes  caused  by  micro-organisms.  These 
are  less  intense  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  increase  in  intensity 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  same,  and  decrease  in  the  large  intestine 
because  of  the  absorption  of  water.  Fermentation  but  not  putrefaction 
processes  occur  in  the  small  intestine  as  long  as  the  contents  are  strongly 
acid.  Macfadyen,  M.  Nencki,  and  N.  Sieber  *  have  investigated  a  case 
of  human  anus  praeternaturalis,  in  which  the  fistula  occurred  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum,  and  they  were  able  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  entire  small  intestine.  The  mass  was  yellow  or  yellowish  brown,  due 
to  bilirubin,  had  an  acid  reaction  which,  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  amounted 
to  1  p.  m.  The  contents  were  nearly  odorless,  having  an  empyreumatic  odor 
recalling  that  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  only  seldom  had  a  putrid  odor 
recalling  that  of  indol.  The  essential  acid  present  was  acetic  acid,  accom- 
panied with  fermentation  lactic  acid  and  paralactic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids^ 
succinic  acid,  and  bile-acids.  Coagulable  proteids,  peptone,  mucin,  dextrin, 
dextrose,  and  alcohol  were  present.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  could  not  be 
detected. 

According  to  the  above-mentioned  investigators,  the  proteids  are  only  to 

Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  28. 
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a  very  slight  extent,  if  at  all,  decomposed  by  the  microbes  in  the  small 
intestine  of  man.  The  microbes  present  in  the  small  intestine  preferably 
decompose  the  carbohydrates,  forming  ethyl  alcohol  and  the  above-men- 
tioned organic  acids.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  occar  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  it  is  the  organic  acids  that  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  the 
proteids  in  the  intestine. 

Further  investigations  of  Jakowsky  *  lead  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
that  in  man  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  does  not  take  place  in  the  small 
but  in  the  large  intestine.  This  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  is  not  the 
flame  as  the  pancreatic  digestion,  and  these  two  processes  are  essentially 
different  because  of  the  products  they  yield.  In  the  pancreatic  digestion 
of  proteids  there  are  formed,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  besides  albumoses 
and  peptones,  bases,  protein  chromogen,  amido-acids,  and  ammonia.  In 
the  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  we  have,  indeed,  the  same  products  formed 
at  the  beginning,  but  the  decomposition  proceeds  considerably  further  and 
a  number  of  products  are  developed  which  have  become  known  through  the 
labors  of  numerous  investigators,  Nbncki,  Baumann,  Brieger,  H.  and 
E.  Salkowski,  and  their  pupils.  The  products  which  are  formed  in  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids  are  (in  addition  to  albumoses^  peptones^  amido-acids^ 
and  ammonia)  indole  skatol^  paracresol,  phenol^  phenyl-propionic  acid^  and 
phenyl-acetic  acid^  also  paraoxyphenyl-acetic  acid  and  hydroparacumaric  acid 
(besides  paracresol,  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  tyrosin),  volatile  fatty 
acids,  carbon  dioxide^  hydrogen^  marsh-gas^  methylmercaptan,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  In  the  putrefaction  of  gelatin  neither  tyrosin  nor  indol  is 
formed,  vf\i\[Q  glycocoll  is  produced. 

Among  these  products  of  decomposition  a  few  are  of  special  interest 
because  of  their  behavior  within  the  organism  and  because  after  their 
absorption  they  pass  into  the  urine.  A  few,  sach  as  the  oxy acids,  pass 
unchanged  into  the  urine.  Others,  such  as  phenols,  are  directly  trans- 
formed into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  synthesis,  and  are  eliminated  as  such 
by  the  urine;  on  the  contrary,  others,  such  as  indol  and  skatol,  are  only 
converted  into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  oxidation  (for  details  see 
Chapter  XV).  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the  urine  varies  also  with 
the  extent  of  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine;  at  least  this  is  true 
for  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acids.  Their  quantity  increases  in  the  urine  with 
a  stronger  putrefaction,  and  the  reverse  takes  place,  as  Baumaxn'  has 
shown  by  experiments  on  dogs,  when  the  intestine  has  been  disinfected  by 
calomel,  namely,  they  then  disappear  from  the  urine. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  putrefactive  products  in  the  intestine  the 
two  following,  indol  and  skatol,  should  be  especially  noted. 

*  Arch,  des  Scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Peiersbourg,  Tome  1. 

•  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Cbeui.,  Bd.  10. 
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CH 

Indol,  C,H,N  =  C,H^  CH,    and    Skatol,    or     mbthyl-indol, 

NH 
C.CH. 

C,H,N  =  C,H^  CH,  are  two  bodies  which  stand  in  close  relationship 

NH 
to  the  indigo  substances  and  are  formed  in  variable  quantities  from  proteid 
substances  under  different  conditions.  Hence  they  occur  habitually  in  the 
human  intestinal  canal  and,  after  oxidation  into  indoxyl  and  skatoxyl 
respectively,  pass,  at  least  partly,  into  the  urine  as  the  corresponding 
ethereal  sulphuric  acids  and  also  as  glycnronic  acids. 

These  two  bodies  have  been  prepared  synthetically  in  many  ways.  Both 
may  be  obtained  from  indigo  by  reducing  it  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
and  heating  this  reduction  product  with  zinc-dnst  (Baeter*).  Indol  may 
be  formed  from  skatol  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Indol  sus- 
pended in  water  is  in  part  oxidized  into  indigo-blue  by  ozone  (Nencki  *). 

Indol  and  skatol  crystallize  in  shining  leaves,  and  their  melting-points 
are  +  52®  and  95°  C.  respectively.  Indol  has  a  peculiar  excrementitious 
odor,  while  skatol  has  an  intense  fetid  odor  (skatol  obtained  from  indigo  is 
odorless).  Both  bodies  are  easily  volatilized  by  steam,  skatol  more  easily 
than  indol.  They  may  both  be  removed  from  the  watery  distillate  by  ether. 
Skatol  is  the  more  insoluble  of  the  two  in  boiling  water.  Both  are  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  give  with  picric  acid  a  combination  consisting  of  red 
crystalline  needles.  If  a  mixture  of  the  two  picrates  be  distilled  with 
ammonia,  they  both  pass  over  without  decomposition;  while  if  they  are 
distilled  with  caustic  soda,  the  indol  but  not  the  skatol  is  decomposed. 
The  watery  solution  of  indol  gives  with  fnming  nitric  acid  a  red  liquid,  and 
then  a  red  precipitate  of  nitroso-indol  nitrate  (Nencki*).  It  is  better  first 
to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  2^  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite,  drop  by  drop  (Salkowski*).  Skatol  does  not  give  this 
reaction.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  indol  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
colors  a  pine  chip  cherry-red.  Skatol  does  not  give  this  reaction.  Indol 
gives  a  deep  reddish-violet  color  with  sodium  nitroprusside  and  alkali 
(Legal's  reaction).  On  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  acetic  acid 
the  color  becomes  true  blue.     Skatol  does  not  act  the  same.     The  alkaline 

1  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  140,  and  Supplbd.  7,  8.  56 ;  also  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  1. 

«  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  8,  S.  727,  and  Qnd,,  8.  722  and  1517. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  S.  447. 
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solation  is  yellow  and  becomes  yiolet  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and 
boiling.  Skatol  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  violet 
coloration.  On  warming  skatol  with  snlphnric  acid  a  beautiful  purple-red 
coloration  is  obtained  (Ciamician^  and  Magnanini  *). 

For  the  detection  of  indol  and  skatol  in,  and  their  preparation  from^ 
excrement  and  putrefying  mixtures,  the  main  points  of  the  usual  method 
are  as  follows:  The  mixture  is  distilled  after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid; 
the  distillate  is  then  treated  with  alkali  (to  combine  with  any  phenol  which 
maybe  present)  and  again  distilled.  From  this  second  distillate  the  twa 
bodies,  aiter  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  precipitated  by  picric 
acid.  The  picrate  precipitate  is  then  distilled  with  ammonia.  The  two 
bodies  are  obtained  from  the  distillate  by  repeated  shaking  with  ether  and 
evaporation  of  the  several  ethereal  extracts.  The  residue,  containing  indol 
and  skatol,  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
treated  with  8-10  vols,  of  water.  Skatol  is  precipitated,  but  not  the  indol. 
The  further  treatment  necessary  for  their  separation  and  purification  will 
be  found  in  other  works. 

The  gases  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  processes  are  mixed 
in  the  intestinal  tract  with  the  atmospheric  air  swallowed  with  the  saliva, 
and  as  the  gas  developed  in  the  decomposition  of  different  foods  varies,  so 
the  mixture  of  gases  after  various  foods  should  have  a  dissimilar  composi- 
tion. This  is  found  to  be  true.  Oxygen  is  found  only  in  very  faint  traces 
in  the  intestine;  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  .part  by  the  formation  of 
reducing  substances  in  the  fermentation  processes  which  combine  with  the 
oxygen,  and  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  a  diffusion  of  the  oxygen  throngh 
the  tissues  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  To  show  that  these  processes  take 
place  mainly  in  the  stomach  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  271,  on  the  com- 
position of  the  gases  of  the  stomach.  Nitrogen  is  habitually  found  in  the 
intestine,  and  it  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  swallowed  air.  The  carbon 
dioxide  originates  partly  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  partly  from  the 
putrefaction  of  the  proteids,  partly  from  the  lactic-acid  and  butyric-acid 
fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  and  partly  from  the  setting  free  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  by 
their  neutralization  through  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
by  organic  acids  formed  in  the  fermentation.  Hydrogen  occurs  in  largest 
quantities  after  a  milk  diet,  and  in  smallest  quantities  after  a  purely  meat 
diet.  This  gas  seems  to  be  formed  chiefly  in  the  butyric-acid  fermentation 
of  carbohydrates,  although  it  may  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  proteids  under  certain  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
methyhnercaptan  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  occurs  normally  in  the 
intestine  originates  from  the  proteids.  The  marsh-gas  undoubtedly  origi- 
nates in  the  putrefaction  of  proteid8.     As  proof  of  this  Ruge  '  fouiAi  26.45^ 

>  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21.  S.  1928. 
»  Wleu.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  44, 
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marsh-gas  in  the  haman  intestine  after  a  meat  diet.  He  found  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  this  gas  after  a  vegetable  (legnminons)  diet ;  this 
coincides  with  the  observation  that  marsh-gas  may  be  produced  by  a 
fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  bnt  especially  of  cellulose  (Tapeineh'). 
Such  an  origin  of  marsh-gas,  especially  in  herbivora,  is  to  be  expected.  A 
small  part  of  the  marsh-gas  and  carbon  dioxide  may  also  depend  on  the 
decomposition  of  lecithin  (Hasebroek  '). 

Putrefaction  in  the  intestine  not  only  depends  upon  the  composition  of 
the  food,  but  also  upon  the  albuminous  secretions  and  the  bile.  Among 
the  constituents  of  bile  which  are  changed  or  decomposed  we  have  not  only 
the  pigments — the  bilirubin  yields  urobilin  and  a  brown  pigment — but  also 
the  bile-acids,  especially  tanrocholic  acid.  Glycocholic  acid  is  more  stable, 
and  a  part  is  found  unchanged  in  the  excrement  of  certain  animals,  while 
taurocholic  acid  is  so  completely  decomposed  that  it  is  entirely  absent  in 
the  faeces.  In  the  foetus,  in  whose  intestinal  tract  no  putrefaction  processes 
occur,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  undecomposed  bile-acids  and  bile-pigments 
in  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  reduction  of  bilirubin  into  urobilin 
does  not,  according  to  Macfadyen,  Nencki,  Sieber,  and  Harley,"  take 
place  in  man  in  the  small  but  in  the  large  intestine. 

That  the  secretions  rich  in  proteids  are  destroyed  in  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  follows  from  the  fact  that  putrefaction  may  also  continue  during 
complete  fasting.  From  the  observations  of  Muller*  on  Cetti  it  was 
found  that  the  elimination  of  indican  during  starvation  rapidly  decreased 
and  after  the  third  day  of  starvation  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  while  the 
phenol  elimination,  which  at  first  decreased  so  that  it  was  nearly  minimum, 
increased  again  from  the  fifth  day  of  starvation,  and  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  it  was  three  to  seven  times  as  much  as  in  man  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  dogs,  on  the  contrary,  the  elimination  of  indican  during 
starvation  is  considerable,  but  the  phenol  elimination  is  slight.  Among 
the  secretions  which  undergo  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  the  pancreatic 
juice,  which  putrefies  most  readily,  takes  first  place. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  conclude  that  the  products  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  are  in  part  the  same  as  those  formed  in  diges- 
tion. The  putrefaction  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  organism  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  such  products  as  albumoses,  peptones,  and  perhaps  also  certain 
amido-acids  is  concerned.  The  question  has  indeed  been  asked  (Pasteur), 
is  digestion  possible  without  micro-organisms  ?  Nuttal  and  Thierfelder  * 
have  shown  that  guinea-pigs  removed  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother  by 

1  Zeitsch.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  20  and  24. 

'  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12. 

•Harley,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1896. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  22. 
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OflBsarian  section  coald  with  sterile  air  digest  well  and  assimilate  sterile  food 
(milk  or  crackers)  in  the  complete  absence  of  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  and 
grew  perfectly  normal  and  increased  in  weight. 

The  bacterial  action  in  the  intestine  is  not  necessary  at  least  for  certain 
Tarieties  of  food.  That  they  may  be  of  importance  to  the  organism  has 
been  stated  above;  bat  this  action  may,  by  the  formation  of  farther  cleavage 
prodacts,  be  a  loss  of  valaable  material  to  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that  patrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  kept  within  certain  limits. 
If  an  animal  is  killed  while  digestion  in  the  intestine  is  going  on,  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestine  give  oat  a  pecaliar  bat  not  patrescent  odor. 
Also  the  odor  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  is  far  less  offensive  than 
a  patrefying  pancreas  infasion  or  a  patrefying  miztare  rich  in  proteid. 
'From  this  we  may  conclade  that  patrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  ordinarily 
not  nearly  as  intense  as  oatside  of  the  organism. 

It  seems  thas  to  be  provided,  under  physiological  conditions,  that  patre- 
faction shall  not  proceed  too  far,  and  the  factors  which  here  come  nnder 
consideration  are  probably  of  different  kinds.  Absorption  is  nndoabtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  actaal  obser- 
vation that  the  patrefaction  increases,  as  a  rale,  as  the  absorption  is  checked 
and  flaid  masses  accamalate  in  the  intestine.  The  character  of  the  food 
also  has  an  unmistakable  inflaence,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  large  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  acts  against  putrefaction  (Hirschleb*).  It  has 
been  shown  by  Pohl,  Biernacki,  Roviohi,  Winternitz,  and  Schmitz  • 
that  milk  and  kephir  have  a  specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefac- 
tion. This  action,  according  to  Schmitz,  is  not  due  to  the  casein,  but 
chiefly  to  the  lactose  and  also  in  part  to  the  lactic  acid. 

A  specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefaction  has  been  ascribed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  bile.  This  anti-putrid  action  is  not  due  to  neutral 
or  faintly  alkaline  bile,  which  itself  easily  putrefies,  but  to  the  free  bile- 
acids,  especially  taurocholic  acid  (Maly  and  Emich,  Lindberger*). 
There  is  no  question  that  the  free  bile-acids  have  a  strong  preventive  action 
on  putrefaction  outside  of  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  deny 
sach  an  action  in  the  intestine.  Notwithstanding  this  the  anti-putrid 
action  of  the  bile  in  the  intestine  is  contradicted  by  certain  investigators 
(Voir,  RoHMANK,  Hirschler  and  Terra y  *).     Mossb  '  has  recently  given 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysfol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  10,  S.  806. 

*  Ibid.,  Bd.  17,  8.  401.  which  gives  references  to  the  older  literature,  and  Bd.  19. 
See  also  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1898,  S.  467,  and  Seelig,  Virchow's 
Arch..  Bd.  146. 

'  Maly  and  Emich,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  4  ;  Lindberger,  1.  c. 

*  Volt,  Beitr.  zur  Biologie,  Jubiiaumscbrift,  Stuttgart,  1882  ;  ROhmann,  Pfltlger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  29;  Hirschler  and  Terray,  Maly 's  Jahresber. ,  Bd.  26. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  86. 
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farther  proof  as  to  the  inability  of  neatral  bile  in  preventing  patrefaotion. 
He  claims,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  a  temporal  retarding  action  on  the 
development  of  bacteria. 

Biliary  fistalsB  have  been  established  so  as  to  stady  the  importance  of  the 
bile  in  digestion  (Schwann,  Blondlot,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,'  and 
others).  As  a  resalt  it  has  been  observed  that  with  fatty  foods  an  imperfect 
absorption  of  fat  regolarly  takes  place,  and  the  excrements  contain,  there- 
fore, an  excess  of  fat  and  have  a  light-gray  or  pale  color.  The  extent  of 
deviation  from  the  normal  after  the  operation  is  essentially  dependent  npon 
the  character  of  the  food.  If  an  animal  is  fed  on  meat  and  fat,  then  the 
<)aantity  of  food  must  be  considerably  increased  after  the  operation,  other- 
wise the  animal  will  become  very  thin,  and  indeed  die  with  symptoms cof 
starvation.  In  these  cases  the  excrements  have  the  odor  of  carrion,  and 
this  was  considered  a  proof  of  the  action  of  the  bile  in  checking  putrefac- 
tion. The  emaciation  and  the  increased  want  of  food  depend,  naturally, 
upon  the  imperfect  absorption  of  the  fats,  whose  high  calorific  value  is 
reduced  and  mnst  be  replaced  by  the  taking  up  of  larger  quantities  of  other 
nutritive  bodies.  If  the  quantity  of  proteids  and  fats  be  increased,  then 
this  last,  which  can  be  only  very  incompletely  absorbed,  accumulates  in  the 
intestine.  This  accumulation  of  the  fats  in  the  intestine  only  renders  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices  on  proteids  more  difficult,  and  these  last 
increase  the  amount  of  putrefaction.  This  explains  the  appearance  of  fetid 
faBces,  whose  pale  color  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  bile-pigments,  but  to  a 
surplus  of  fat  (Rohmann,  Voir).  If  the  animal  is,  on  the  contrary,  fed 
on  meat  and  carbohydrates,  it  may  remain  quite  normal,  and  the  leading 
off  of  the  bile  does  not  cause  any  increased  putrefaction.  The  carbo- 
hydrates may  be  uninterruptedly  absorbed  in  snch  large  quantities  that  they 
replace  the  fat  of  the  food,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  animal  on  such  a 
diet  does  not  become  emaciated.  As  with  this  diet  the  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  is  no  greater  than  under  normal  conditions  even  though  the  bile  is 
absent,  it  would  seem  that  the  bile  in  the  intestine  exercises  no  preventive 
action  on  putrefaction. 

The  researches  of  Landaueb  *  on  the  influence  of  the  bile  on  metabolism 
have  substantiated  the  earlier  observations  that  fats  are  as  poorly  absorbed 
in  dogs  with  biliary  fistula  and  the  carbohydrates  as  in  normal  animals. 
With  food  consisting  of  medium  amounts  of  proteids,  larger  amounts 
of  carbohydrates,  and  only  very  little  fat  the  deposition  of  proteid  took 
place  as  in  normal  animals.  On  feeding  with  sufficient  proteid  and  little 
fat  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurred  also  in  a  fistula  dog,  but  first  with 

'  SchwaDn,  Mailer's  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1844 ;  Bloodlot,  cited  from  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  Verdauung«safte,  etc..  8  98. 

*  Math.  u.  naturw.  Bcrii  bt  aus  Uuguru,  6d.  15. 
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a  bodily  weight  less  than  in  a  normal  animal.  On  feeding  with  medium 
quantities  of  proteid  and  more  fat,  with  which  a  deposition  of  proteid  took 
place  in  a  normal  animal,  a  loss  of  proteid  was  observed  in  a  fistula  dog. 

To  this  conclusion  the  objection  may  be  made  that  the  carbohydrates, 
which  are  capable  of  checking  putrefaction,  can,  so  to  speak,  undertake 
the  anti-putrid  action  of  the  bile.  But  as  we  also  have  cases  (in  dogs 
with  biliary  fistula)  where  the  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  increased  with 
exclusive  meat  diet,*  still  itis  maintained  that  the  absence  of  bile  in  the 
intestine,  even  by  exclusive  carboyhdrate  food,  does  not  always  cause  an 
increased  putrefaction. 

Although  the  question  how  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine 
under  physiological  conditions  are  kept  within  certain  limits  cannot  be 
answered  positively,  still  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  and  the  absorption  of  water  in  the  lower  parts, 
are  important  factors. 

That  the  acid  reaction  in  the  intestine  has  a  preventive  influence  on  the 
putrefactive  processes  follows  from  the  existing  relation  between  the  degree 
of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  After 
the  investigations  and  observations  of  Kast,  Stadelmann,  Wasbutzki, 
BiEBNACKi,  and  Mesteb  had  proved  that  an  increased  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  occurred  when  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  was  diminished  or  deficient,  Schmitz'  has  lately  shown  in  man  that 
on  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  hyperacidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  may  be  checked.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  putrefaction  is  regulated  in  animals  where  the  intestinal 
contents  is  alkaline  all  along  the  intestine  (Moore  and  Kockwood  *)  remains 
unsettled. 

Excrements.  It  is  evident  that  the  residue  which  remains  after  com- 
pleted digestion  and  absorption  in  the  intestine  must  be  different,  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  according  to  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
the  food.  In  man  the  quantity  of  excrement  from  a  mixed  diet  is  120-150 
grms.,  with  30-37  grms.  solids,  per  24  hours,  while  the  quantity  from  a 
vegetable  diet,  according  to  Voit,*  was  333  grms.,  with  75  grms.  solids. 
With  a  strictly  meat  diet  the  excrements  are  scanty,  pitch-like,  and  colored 
nearly  black.  The  scanty  excrements  in  starvation  have  a  similar  appear- 
ance. A  large  quantity  of  coarse  bread  yields  a  great  amount  of  light- 
colored  excrement.  If  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  fat,  it  takes  a  lighter, 
clayey  appearance.  The  decomposition  products  of  the  bile-pigments  seem 
to  play  only  a  small  part  in  the  normal  color  of  the  fasces. 

»  See  Harley  aud  Terray. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19,  S.  401,  which  includes  all  the  pertinent  literature^ 
*      »  Journ.  of  Physiol. .  Vol.  21. 

«  Zeltachr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  35,  8.  264. 
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The  constitaents  of  the  faeces  are  of  difEerent  kinds.  We  find  in  the 
excrements  digestible  or  absorbable  constitaents  of  the  food,  sach  as  mascle- 
fibres,  connective  tissues,  lumps  of  casein,  grains  of  starch,  and  fat  which 
have  not  had  safficient  time  to  be  completely  digested  or  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  tract.  In  addition  the  excrements  contain  indigestible  bodies, 
sach  as  remains  of  plants,  keratin  sabstances,  naclein,  and  others;  also 
form-elements  originating  from  the  macoas  coat  and  the  glands;  constit- 
uents of  the  different  secretions,  sach  as  mucin,  cholalic  acid,  djsljsin,  and 
cholesterin  (koprosterin  or  stercorin);  mineral  bodies  of  the  food  and  the 
secretions;  and,  lastly,  products  of  putrefaction  or  of  the  digestion,  such  as 
skatol,  indol,  Yolatile  fatty  acids,  lime,  and  magnesia  soaps.  Occasionally, 
also,  parasites  of  different  kinds  occur;  and  lastly,  the  excrements  contain 
micro-organisms  of  various  kinds. 

That  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  by  its  secretion  and  by 
the  abundant  quantity  of  detached  epithelium  contributes  essentially  to 
tTie  formation  of  excrement  follows  from  the  discovery  first  made  by 
L.  Hermann  and  substantiated  by  others'  that  a  clean,  isolated  loop  of 
intestine  collects  material  similar  to  fseces.  Human  fseces  seems  to  consist 
in  greatest  part  of  intestinal  secretion  and  only  in  a  smaller  part  of  residue 
from  food.  Many  foods  produce  a  large  quantity  of  faeces  chiefly  by  causing 
an  abundant  secretion.' 

The  reaction  of  the  excrements  is  very  variable,  but  alkaline  in  man.  It 
is  often  acid  in  the  inner  part,  while  the  outer  layers  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  coat  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  nursing  infants  it  is  habitually 
acid  (Wegscheider*).  The  odor  is  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  skatol,  which 
was  first  found  in  the  excrements  by  Brieqer,  and  so  named  by  him. 
Indol  and  other  substances  also  take  part  in  the  production  of  odor.  The 
color  is  ordinarily  light  or  dark  brown,  and  depends  above  all  upon  the 
nature  of  the  food.  Medicinal  bodies  may  give  the  faeces  an  abnormal  color. 
The  excrements  are  colored  black  by  iron  and  bismuth,  yellow  by  rhubarb, 
and  green  by  calomel.  This  last-mentioned  color  was  formerly  accounted 
for  by  the  formation  of  a  little  mercury  sulphide,  but  now  it  is  said  that 
calomel  checks  the  putrefaction  and  the  decomposition  of  the  bile-pigments, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  bile-pigments  passes  into  the  faeces  as  biliverdin. 
According  to  Lesaqe  ^  a  green  color  of  the  excrements  in  children  is  caused 
partly  by  biliverdin  and  partly  by  a  pigment  produced  from  a  bacillus. 

'  Henuaun.  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  46.  See  also  Ehrentbal.  ibid.,  Bd.  48 :  Berenstein. 
ibid,,  Bd.  58;  Klecki.  Ceutralbl.  f.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  7,  8.  786,  and  F.  Volt,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  29 ;  v.  Moraczewski,  Zeiischr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chera.,  Bd.  25. 

*  In  regard  to  tbe  constitution  of  fseces  witb  various  foods  see  Hammer],  Eermauner, 
Moeller,  and  Prausnitz,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  85. 

*  See  Mnly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  182. 
4iWd.,  Bd.  18,  S.  886. 
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In  the  yolk-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  excrements  of  nursing  infants  we  can 
detect  bilimbin.  Neither  bilirubin  nor  biliverdin  seems  to  exist  in  the 
excrements  of  mature  persons  under  normal  conditions.  On  the  contrary^ 
we  find  BTBKCOBiLiK  (Masius  and  Vanlaie),  which,  is  identical  with 
urobilin  (Jaffb  ').  Bilirubin  may  occur  in  pathological  cases  in  the  fsBces  of 
mature  persons.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  crystallized  state  (as  haema- 
.toidin)  in  the  faeces  of  children  as  well  as  of  grown  persons  (Uffelmakn^ 
V.  Jaksch"). 

The  absence  of  bile  (acholic  fsBces)  causes  the  excrements  to  have,  as 
above  stated,  a  gray  color,  due  to  large  quantities  of  fat;  this  may,  however^ 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  bile-pigments.  In  these  cases  a  large 
quantity  of  crystals  has  been  observed  (Gebhabdt,  y.  Jaksch)  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  magnesia  soaps  (Oesteblek)  or  sodium  soaps  (Stadelmank  *). 
Hemorrhage  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  yields,  when  it  is  not 
very  abundant,  a  dark-brown  excrement,  due  to  hsematin. 

ExCRBTiN,  80  named  by  Marcet,^  is  ii  crystalline  body  occurring  in  human  excre- 
ment, but  which,  according  to  Hoppb-Sbylbr,  is  perhaps  odIv  impure  cbolesterin 
(koprosterin  or  stercorin  ?).  Excrbtolic  acid  is  the  name  given  by  Marcbt  to  an  oily 
body  with  an  excrement ilious  odor. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  variable  composition  of  excrements  their 
quantitative  analyses  are  of  little  value  and  therefore  will  be  omitted. 

Meconium  is  a  dark  brownish-green,  pitchy,  mostly  acid  mass  without 
any  strong  odor.  It  contains  greenish-colored  epithelium  cells,  cell-detritus^ 
numerous  fat-globules,  and  cbolesterin  plates.  The  amount  of  water  and 
solids  is  respectively  720-800  and  280-200  p.  m.  Among  the  solids  we  find 
mucin,  bile-pigments  and  bile-acids,  cbolesterin,  fat,  soaps,  calcium  and 
magnesium  phosphates.  Sugar  and  lactic  acid,  albuminous  bodies  (?)  and 
peptones,  also  leucin  and  tyrosin  and  the  other  products  of  putrefaction 
occurring  in  the  intestine,  are  absent.  Meconium  may  contain  undecom- 
posed  taurocholic  acid,  bilirnbin  and  biliverdin,  bat  it  does  not  contain  any 
stercobilin,  which  is  considered  as  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  foetus. 

In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  decide  whether  spota 
on  linen  or  other  substances  are  caused  by  meconium.  In  such  cases  we 
have  the  following  conditions:  The  spot  caused  by  meconium  has  a  brown- 
ish-green color  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  material  becanse,  on 
account  of  the  ropy  property  of  the  meconium,  it  is  difficult  to  wet  through. 
When  moistened  with  water  it  does  not  develop  any  special  odor,  but  on 
warming  with  dilute  snlphnric  acid  it  has  a  somewhat  fetid  odor.     It  forma 

>  See  Chapter  VIII.,  on  the  bile,  and  Chapter  XV.  ou  urobilin 

*  UfFelmunn,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  28  ;  v.  Jnk^ch,  Klinische  Diagnostik» 
4.  Aufl.,  8  273. 

*  In  regard  to  fat  crystals  iu  the  faeces  see  v.  Jaksch,  1.  c,  p.  274 

*  Annul,  de  chim.  et  de  phys.,  Tome  59 
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*with  water  a  slimy,  greenish-yellow  liquid  containing  brown  flakes.  Tha 
solution  gives  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  mucin;, 
on  boiling  it  does  not  coagulate.  The  filtered,  watery  extract  givea 
Gmelin's,  but  still  better  Huppert's,  reaction  for  bile-pigments.  Tho 
liquid  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime  gives  a  nearly  colorless 
filtrate,  which  after  concentration  gives  Pettenkofer's  reaction. 

The  coTitents  of  the  intestine  under  almormal  conditions  are  perhaps  less  the  sublect  of 
chemical  analysis  than  of  an  inspection  and  microscopical  investigation  or  bacteriological 
examination.  On  this  account  the  question  as  to  the  properties  of  the  contents  of  th& 
intestine  in  different  diseases  cannot  be  thoroughly  treated  here. 

Appendix. 

Intestinal  Concrements. 

Calculi  occur  very  seldom  in  human  intestine  or  in  the  intestine  of 
camivora,  but  they  are  quite  common  in  herbivora.  Foreign  bodies  or 
undigested  residues  of  food  may,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are 
retained  in  the  intestine  for  some  time,  become  incrusted  with  salts, 
especially  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  or  magnesium  phosphate,  and 
these  salts  form  usually  the  chief  constituent  of  the  concrements.  In  man 
they  are  sometimes  oval  or  round,  yellow,  yellowish  gray,  or  brownish  gray, 
of  variable  size,  consisting  of  concentric  layers  and  containing  chiefiy 
ammonium-magnesium  phosphate,  calcium  phosphate,  besides  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fat  or  pigment.  The  nucleus  ordinarily  consists  of  some  foreign 
body,  such  as  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  a  fragment  of  bone,  or  something  similar. 
In  those  countries  where  bread  made  from  oat-bran  is  an  important  food,, 
we  often  find  in  the  large  intestine  balls  similar  to  the  so-called  hair-balls- 
(see  below).  Such  calculi  contain  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate 
(about  70j^),  oat-bran  (15-185^),  soaps  and  fat  (about  lOj^).  Concretions- 
which  contain  very  much  (about  74^)  fat  seldom  occur,  and  those  consist- 
ing of  fibrin  clots,  sinews,  or  pieces  of  meat  incrusted  with  phosphates  are 
also  rare. 

Intestinal  calculi  often  .occur  in  animals,  especially  in  horses  fed  on 
bran.  These  calculi,  which  attain  a  very  large  size,  are  hard  and  heavy  (aa 
much  as  8  kilos)  and  consist  in  great  part  of  concentric  layers  of  ammonium- 
magnesium  phosphate.  Another  variety  of  concrements  which  occurs  in 
horses  and  cattle  consists  of  gray-colored,  often  very  large,  but  relatively 
light  stones  which  contain  plant  residues  and  earthy  phosphates.  Stones 
of  a  third  variety  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  spherical,  smooth, 
shining,  brownish  on  the  surface,  consisting  of  matted  hairs  and  plant- 
fibres,  and  termed  hair-balls.  The  so-called  "  ^gagropila,'*  which 
probably  originate  from  the  antilopus  rupicapra,  belong  to  this  group,^ 
and  are  generally  considered  as  nothing  else  than  the  hair-balls  of  cattle. 

The  so-called  oriental  bezoar-stone  belongs  also  to  the  intestinal  concre- 
ments, and  probably  originates  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  capra 
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^GAGBUS  and  antilope  dobcas.  We  may  have  two  varieties  of  bezoar- 
stones.  One  is  olive-green,  faintly  shining,  formed  of  concentric  layers. 
On  heating  it  melts  with  the  development  of  an  aromatic  odor.  It  contains 
as  chief  constitnent  lithofellic  acid,  0,^H,,0^,  which  is  related  to  cholalic 
acid,  and  besides  this  a  bile-acid,  lithobilic  acid.  The  others  are  nearly 
blackish  brown  or  dark  green,  very  glossy,  consisting  of  concentric  layers, 
and  do  not  melt  on  heating.  They  contain  as  chief  constituent  ellagic 
ACID,  a  derivative  of  tannic  acid,  of  the  formula  C,^n,0, ,  which  gives  a 
deep  blue  color  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  This  last- 
mentioned  bezoar-stone  originates,  to  all  appearances,  from  the  food  of  the 
animal. 

Ambergris  is  generally  considered  an  intestinal  concrement  of  the  sperm-whale.  Its 
chief  constituent  is  ambrain.  which  is  a  non-nitrogenous  substance  perhaps  related  to 
cholesterin.  Ambrain  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  not  clianged  by  boiling  alkalies.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 


VI.  Absorption. 

The  problem  of  digestion  consists  in  part  in  separating  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  food  from  the  useless  ones  and  dissolving  or  transforming 
them  into  forms  which  are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  absorption.  In 
discussing  the  absorption  processes  we  must  treat  of  the  form  into  which 
the  different  foods  are  transformed  before  absorption,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished,  and,  lastly,  of  the  forces  which  act  in  these 


Proteids  may  not  only  be  absorbed  from  the  int^tine  as  albumoses  and 
peptone,  but  also,  as  shown  by  the  earlier  investigations  of  Brucee,  Baueb 
and  VoiT,  Eichhorst,  Czerny  and  Latschenberger,  and  recently  by 
YoiT  aQd  Friedlander,'  as  non-peptonized  proteid.  In  the  researches 
of  the  last  two-mentioned  investigators  neither  casein  (as  milk)  nor  hydro- 
chloric acid  myosin  nor  acid  albuminate  (in  acid  solution)  was  absorbed, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  about  21^  of  ovalbumin  or  seralbumin  and  69^  of 
alkali  albuminate  (dissolved  in  alkali)  were  absorbed.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  question  arises,  to  what  extent  are  the  proteids  absorbed  as  pep- 
tone or  albumoses  or  in  other  forms  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  decisively  answered,  as  the  observations  on  this 
subject  are  contradictory.  In  investigating  the  stomachs  and  intestine  of 
dogs  Schmidt-MOlheim  found  that  the  quantity  of  peptone  (albumoses) 
in  the  intestinal  tract  was  considerably  greater  than  the  simply  dissolved 
proteid.     Other  experimenters,  such  as  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister 

»  BrQcke.  Wien.  Sltzungsber.,  Bd.  59  ;  Bauer  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  5  ; 
Eichhorst.  PflUger'a  Arch..  Bd.  4;  Czerny  and  Latschenberger.  Virchow's  Arch. 
Bd.  59  ;  Voit  and  Friedlftnder,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  83. 
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(experiments  on  pigs),  Ewald  and  Gumuch*  (observations  on  man) 
found,  on  the  contrary,  only  very  insignificant  quantities  of  albumoses  and 
peptones  in  the  intestine  or  stomach.  If  the  albumoses  and  peptones  are 
more  readily  absorbed  than  the  other  proteids  and  the  absorption  and  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  run  parallel  (Schmidt-Mulheim),  then  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  positive  conclusion  from  the  small  quantity  of  albumoses  found. 

In  what  way  are  the  albumoses  and  peptones  absorbed,  and  how  are  they 
conveyed  to  the  tisues  ?  The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  they  do  not 
pass  into  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics,  but  through  the  intestinal 
epithelium,  and  this  view  is  based  essentially  on  the  two  following  conditions. 
On  completely  isolating  the  chyle  from  the  blood  circulation,  the  proteid 
absorption  from  the  intestine  is  not  impaired  (Ludwig  and  Schmidt- 
Mulheim)  ;  and  on  a  diet  rich  in  proteid  the  quantity  thereof  in  the  chyle 
(in  man)  was  not  noticeably  increased  (Mukk  and  Rosenstein).  Ascher 
^nd  Barbeea  *  have  recently,  it  is  true,  shown  in  experiments  on  a  dog 
that  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  lymph  was  a  little  increased  after  par- 
taking of  abundance  of  proteid.  This  experiment  does  not  disprove  the 
assertion  of  Munk  that  the  bood-vessels  form  nearly  the  exclusive  exit  of  the 
proteids  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

After  a  diet  rich  in  proteids  neither  albumoses  nor  peptone  are  found 
in  the  blood  or  the  chyle.  Nor  are  they  present  in  the  nrine  ;  and  the 
absence  of  these  bodies  in  the  blood  after  digestion  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  statement  that  they,  like  the  peptone  (albumoses)  injected  subcutane- 
ously  or  directly  into  the  blood,  are  quickly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys 
(Plosz  and  Gyergyai,  Hofmeister,  Schmidt-Mulheim  •).  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  peptone  (albumoses)  formed  in  digestion  are  retained  by 
the  liver,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  found  in  the  blood. 
Neumeister  has  investigated  the  portal  blood  of  rabbits  in  whose  stomachs 
large  quantities  of  albumoses  and  peptone  had  been  introduced,  without 
finding  traces  of  the  body  in  question.  He  has  also  shown  that  when  we 
supply  the  liver  of  a  dog  with  the  portal-blood  peptone  (ampho-peptone), 
this  is  not  retained  by  the  liver.  Shore  has  arrived  at  similar  results  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  liver,  and  has  also  shown  that  the  spleen 
cannot  transform  peptone.  Peptone  seems  to  pass  neither  into  the  blood 
nor  the  chylous  vessels,  and  the  following  observation  of  Ludwig  and 


>  Schmldt-MQlheim,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1879  ;  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister, 
ibid.,  1890;  Ewald  and  Qumlich,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  1890. 

•  Schmidt-Mttlheim,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1877  ;  Munk  and  Rosenstein,  Vir- 
chow'sArch.,  Bd.  123;  Ascher  and  Barbara,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiok,  Bd.  11,  S.  408; 
Munk.  ibid.,  Bd.  11,  S.  585. 

•  Pldsz  and  Gyergyai,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10 ;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem!,  Bd.  5  ;  Schnddt-Mulheim.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1880. 
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Salvioli*  bears  oat  this  assamption.  These  investigators  introdaced  & 
peptone  solution  into  a  double-ligatared,  isolated  piece  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, which  was  kept  ali^e  by  passing  defibrinated  blood  tbrongh  it,  and 
observed  that  the  peptone  disappeared  from  the  intestine,  bnt  that  the 
blood  passing  throagh  did  not  contain  any  peptone. 

All  observations  indicate  that  the  albnmoses  and  peptone  are  trans* 
formed  in  some  way  in  the  intestine  or  intestinal  wall;  and  as  the  albnmoses 
can  replace  other  proteids  in  the  food  (see  Chapter  XVIII),  we  must  admit 
of  a  transformation  of  this  into  ordinary  proteid  in  the  intestine  or  in  the 
intestinal  wall. 

Certain  investigators,  such  as  v.  Ott,  Nadine  Popoff,  and  Julia 
Brixck,'  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  albnmoses  and  peptone  of  gastric 
digestion  are  transformed  into  seralbumin  before  they  pass  into  the  walls  of 
the  digestive  tract.  This  transformation  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
epithelium  cells,  as  also  by  the  living  activity  of  a  fungus  called  by  Julia 
Brinck  micrococcus  restituens.  No  positive  proofs  have  been  presented  to 
support  this  view. 

The  view  that  the  transformation  of  the  albnmoses  and  peptone  takes 
place  after  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  mucous  membrane  has  better 
foundation.  The  observations  of  Hofmeister,*  according  to  whom  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  in 
which  peptone  (albnmoses)  occur  constimtly  during  digestion,  and  also 
that  peptone  (at  the  temperature  of  the  body)  after  a  time  disappeared  from 
the  excised  but  apparently  still  living  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  confirm 
this. 

According  to  Hofmeister  the  leucocytes  of  the  adenoid  tissue,  which 
are  increased  during  digestion,  play  an  important  part.  They  may  take  up 
the  peptone  (albumoses)  and  be  the  means  of  transporting  them  to  the 
blood,  and  secondly  by  their  growth,  regeneration,  and  increase  may  stand 
in  close  relationship  to  the  transformation  and  assimilation  of  the  peptones. 
Heidkxiiaix,  who  considers  that  the  transformation  of  peptone  into 
proteid  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  positively  settled,  does  not  attribute  so 
great  an  importance  to  these  last  in  the  absorption  of  the  peptones  as 
Hofmeister,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  comparative  estimation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  absorbed  peptones  and  leucocytes.     He  considers  it  most  probable 


'  Neumeister,  Sitzungsber.  d.  pbys.-med.  Qesellach.  zu  WOrzburg,  1889,  and  Zeitschr 
f.  Biologie,  Bd.  24  ;  Shore,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  11  ;  Salvioli,  Du  Bois-Reymond'a 
Arch..  1880,  Suppl. 

•  V.  Ott,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1888 ;  Popoflf,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  25 ; 
Brinck,  ibid.,  S.  453. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6.  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  19,  20, 
and  22. 
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that  the  reconversion  of  the  peptones  into  pi^'oteid  takes  place  in  the 
epitheliam  layers.  This  yiew  is  farther  corroborated  by  the  inrestigations 
of  Shore.* 

The  extent  of  the  proteid  absorption  is  dependent  essentially  apon  the 
kind  of  food  introduced,  since  as  a  rnle  the  protein  substances  from  an 
animal  source  are  much  more  completely  absorbed  than  from  a  vegetable 
source.  As  proof  of  this  we  give  the  following  observations :  In  his  experi- 
ments on  the  utUization  of  certain  foods  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man 
RuBNER  found  that  with  an  altogether  animal  diet,  on  partaking  of  an 
average  of  738-884  grms.  fried  meat  or  948  grms.  eggs  per  day,  the  nitrogen 
deficit  with  the  excrement  was  only  2.5-2.8j^  of  the  total  introduced 
nitrogen.  With  a  strictly  milk  diet  the  results  were  somewhat  unfavorable, 
since  after  partaking  of  4100  grms.  milk  the  nitrogen  deficit  increased  to 
125^.  The  conditions  are  quite  different  with  vegetable  food,  as  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Meyer,  Rubner,  Hultgrek  and  Landerqren,  who 
made  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  rye  bread  and  found  that  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  through  the  faBces  amounted  to  22-485^.  Experiments  with 
other  vegetable  foods,  and  also  the  investigations  of  Schuster,  Cramer, 
Meinert,  Mori,'  and  others  on  the  utilization  of  foods  with  mixed  diets, 
have  led  to  similar  results.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  wheat  bread,  and 
certain  very  finely  divided  vegetable  foods,  it  is  found  in  general  that  the 
nitrogen  deficit  by  the  faeces  increases  with  a  larger  quantity  of  vegetable 
material  in  the  food. 

The  reason  for  this  is  manifold.  The  large  quantity  of  cellulose  frequently 
present  in  vegetable  foods  impedes  the  absorption  of  proteids.  The  greater 
irritation  produced  by  the  vegetable  food  itself  or  by  the  organic  acids 
formed  in  the  fermentation  in  the  intestinal  canal  causes  a  more  violent 
peristalsis  which  drives  the  contents  of  the  intestine  faster  than  otherwise 
along  the  intestinal  canal.  Another  and  most  important  reason  is  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  vegetable  protein  substances  seems  to  be  mdigestible. 

In  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  we  stated  that  after  the 
removal  or  excision  of  this  organ  an  abundant  digestion  and  absorption  of 
proteids  may  take  place.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  learn  how  the  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  proteids  go  on  after  the  extirpation  of  the  second 
proteid-digesting  organ,  the  pancreas.  In  this  connection  we  have  the 
observations  on  animals  after  complete  or  partial  extirpation  of  the  gland 
by  Minkowski  and  Abelmann,  Sandmeyer,  v.  IIarley,  after  destroying 

»  Heidenhain,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48;  Shore,  1.  c. 

*  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16  ;  Meyer,  i&u2.,  Bd.  7;  Hultgren  and  Landergren, 
Nord.  med.  Arch.,  Bd.  21:  Schuster,  in  Volt's  •^Untersuch.  d.  Kost,"  etc.,  S.  142; 
Cramer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6;  Meinert,  "Ueber  Massennfthrung, "  Berlin^ 
1885  ;  Eellner  and  Mori,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25. 
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the  gland  by  Rosekbebg,  and  also  in  man  after  closing  bbe  pancreatic  duct 
by  Harley,  Deucheb.*  In  all  these  different  cases  sach  discrepant  figures 
have  been  obtained  for  the  utilization  of  the  proteids — between  80^,  after  the 
apparently  complete  exclasion  of  pancreatic  jaice  in  mau  (Deucher),  and 
18^  after  extirpation  of  the  gland  in  dogs  (Harley) — that  we  can  hardly 
draw  any  clear  conception  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trypsin 
digestion  in  the  intestine. 

The  carbohydrates  are,  it  seems,  chiefly  absorbed  as  monosaccharides. 
Glacose,  laevalose,  and  galactose  are  probably  absorbed  as  such.  The  two 
disaccharides,  cane-sagar  and  maltose,  ordinarily  undergo  an  inversion  in 
the  intestinal  tract  and  are  converted  into  glucose  and  IsBvulose.  Lactose 
is  also,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  inverted  in  the  intestine.  Lactose, 
according  to  Voit  and  Lusk,'  is  not  inverted  in  rabbits,  and  is  mainly 
absorbed  as  such  in  these  animals,  a  part  undergoing  lactic-acid  fermenta- 
tion. An  absorption  of  non-inverted  carbohydrates  is  not  improbable,  and 
according  to  Otto  and  v.  Merino  *  the  portal  blood  contains  besides 
dextrose  a  dextrin-like  carbohydrate  after  a  carbohydrate  diet.  A  part  of 
the  carbohydrates  is  destroyed  by  fermentation  in  the  intestine,  with  the 
formation  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  different  varieties  of  sugars  are  absorbed  with  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity,  but  as  a  general  thing  absorption  occurs  very  quickly.  With 
experiments  on  dogs  Albertoni  ^  found  on  introducing  100  grms.  of  the 
sugar  that  during  the  first  hour  there  were  absorbed  60  grms.  dextrose, 
70-80  grms.  maltose  and  cane-sugar,  and  only  20-40  grms.  lactose.  He 
finds  that  lactose  is  relatively  more  readily  absorbed  from  dilute  solutions 
than  from  concentrated  ones. 

On  the  introduction  of  starch  even  in  very  considerable  quantities  into 
the  intestinal  tract  no  dextrose  passes  into  the  urine,  which  probably 
depends  in  this  case  upon  the  absorption  and  assimilation  and  the  slow 
.saccharification  taking  place  simultaneously.  If,  on  the  contrary,  large 
<}uantities  of  sugar  are  introduced  at  one  time,  then  an  elimination  of  sugar 
hy  the  urine  takes  place,  and  this  elimination  of  sugar  is  called  alimentary 
glycosuria.  In  these  cases  the  asimilation  of  the  sugar  and  the  absorp- 
tion do  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  hence  the  liver  and  the  remaining 
organs  do  not  have  the  necessary  time  to  fix  and  utilize  the  sugar.  This 
glycosuria  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  con- 

*  Abelmann,  **Ueber  die  AusnUtzung  der  Nahrungssioffe  nacb  PaDkreasexstirpa- 
tion  "  (Inaug. -Dissert,  Dorpat,  1890),  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  29  ;  Sandineyer, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  31 ;  Rosenberg,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  70;  Harley,  Journ.  of 
Patbol.  and  Bacteriol.,  1895 ;  Deucber.  Correspond.  Blatt  f.  Scbweiz.  Aerzte,  Bd.  28. 

•  Zeilscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 

•  Otto,  see  Maly's  Jabresbcr.,  Btl.  17  ;  v.  Mering,  Da  Bois-Reymond's  Arcb.,  1877. 

*  MiniSre  de  se  comportcr  des  sucres,  etc.,  Arcb.  ital.  de  Biol.,  Tome  15. 
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siderable  qnantities  of  sagar  forces  the  sugar  in  absorption  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  way  through  the  blood-ressels  to  the  liver  (see  below),  but  also  in 
part  by  passing  into  the  blood  circulation  through  the  lymphatic  vessels^ 
evading  the  liver. 

That  quantity  of  sugar  to  which  we  must  raise  the  sugar  partaken  of  to 
produce  an  alimentary  glycosuria  gives,  according  to  Hofmeister,*  the 
assimilation  limit  for  that  same  sugar.  This  limit  is  different  for  various 
kinds  of  sugar;  and  it  also  varies  for  the  same  sugar  not  only  in  different 
animals,  but  also  for  different  members  of  the  same  species,  ad  also  for  the 
same  individual  under  different  circumstances.  In  general  we  can  say  that 
in  regard  to  the  ordinary  varieties  of  sugar,  such  as  dextrose,  Issvulose, 
cane-sugar,  maltose,  and  lactose,  the  assimilation  limit  is  highest  for 
dextrose  and  lowest  for  lactose.  We  must  admit  that  with  an  overabundant 
quantity  of  sugars  in  the  intestinal  tract  the  disaccharides  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  for  their  complete  inversion;  hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
disaccharides  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  alimentary  glycosuria.* 

From  the  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  v.  Mering  and  others  we  learn 
how  the  sngars  pass  into  the  blood-stream,  namely,  that  they  as  well  as 
bodies  soluble  in  water  do  not  ordinarily  pass  over  into  the  chylous  vessels 
in  measurable  quantities,  but  are  in  greatest  part  taken  up  by  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  villi  and  in  this  way  pass  into  the  mass  of  the  blood. 
These  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by  observations  of  I.  Munk  and 
RosENSTEiN  •  on  human  beings. 

The  reason  why  the  sugar  and  other  soluble  bodies  do  not  pass  over  into 
the  chylous  vessels  in  appreciable  quantity  is,  according  to  Heidenhain,* 
to  be  found  in  the  anatomical  conditions,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  capil- 
laries close  under  the  layer  of  epithelium.  Ordinarily  these  capillaries  find 
the  necessary  time  for  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  the  solids  dissolved 
in  it.  But  when  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  such  as  a  sugar  solntion,  is 
introduced  into  the  intestine  at  once,  this  is  not  possible,  and  in  these  cases 
a  part  of  the  dissolved  bodies  passes  into  the  chylous  vessels  and  the  thoracic 
duct  (Ginsberg  and  Rohmann  *). 

The  introduction  of  larger  quantities  of  sugar  into  the  intestine  at  one 
time  can  readily  cause  a  disturbance  with  diarrhoeal  evacuations  of  the 
intestine.  If  the  carbohydrate  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  starch,  then 
very  large  quantities  may  be  absorbed  without  causing  any  disturbance,  and 

»  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  25  and  26. 

*  For  the  literature  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  various  kinds  of  sugars  into  the  urine 
see  C.  Voit.  Ueber  die  Glykogenbildung,  Zeilschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28,  and  P.  Voit,  foot- 
Bote  3,  page  216. 

>  ▼.  Mering,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1877;  Munk  and  Rosenstein,  1.  c. 

*  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48,  Suppl. 

>  Ginsberg.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  44 ;  RGhmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  41. 
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the  absorption  may  be  very  complete.  Rubner  found  the  following:  On 
partaking  508-670  grms.  carbohydrates,  as  wheat  bread,  per  day  the  part  not 
absorbed  amounted  to  only  0.8-2.6j^.  For  peas,  where  357-588  grms.  were 
eaten,  the  loss  was  3.6-7^,  and  for  potatoes  (718  grms.)  7.6^.  CoifSTAN- 
TiNiDi  found  on  partaking  367-380  grms.  carbohydrates,  chiefly  as  potatoes, 
ai  loss  of  only  0.4-0.7^.  In  the  experiments  of  Rubber,  as  also  of 
HuLTGREN  and  Landergren,*  with  rye  bread  the  utilization  of  carbo- 
iiydrates  was  less  complete,  although  the  loss  in  a  few  cases  rose  even  to 
10.4-10.9^.  It  at  least  follows  from  the  experiments  made  thus  far  that 
man  can  absorb  more  than  500  grms.  carbohydrates  per  diem  without 
difficulty. 

We  generally  consider  the  pancreas  as  the  most  important  organ  iu  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  amylaceous  bodies,  and  it  is  a  question  how 
these  bodies  are  absorbed  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  As  on  the 
absorption  of  proteids,  so  also  on  the  absorption  of  starch  the  observations 
have  given  variable  results.  In  certain  cases  the  absorption  was  nearly 
nily  while  in  others  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  impaired,  and  with 
dogs  devoid  of  pancreas  it  has  been  found  that  the  starch  partaken  was 
decreased  50^  (Rosenberg,  Cavazzani  "). 

Emulaification  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  absorption 
of  fats,  and  this  emulsion  occurs  in  the  chyle  on  the  introduction  into  the 
intestine  of  not  only  neutral  fats,  but  also  of  fatty  acids.  The  fatty  acids 
do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle.  The  iuvestigations 
of  I.  MuNK,  later  confirmed  by  others,'  have  shown  that  the  fatty  acids 
undergo  in  great  part  a  synthesis  into  neutral  fats  in  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  carried  as  such  by  the  stream  of  chyle  into  the  blood. 

The  assumption  that  the  fat  is  absorbed  chiefly  as  an  emulsion  is  partly 
l)ased  on  the  abundance  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  chyle  after  feeding  with  fat, 
and  partly  on  the  fact  that  a  fat  emulsion  is  often  found  in  the  intestine 
after  such  food.  As  an  abundant  cleavage  of  neutral  fats  occurs  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  also  as  the  fatty  acids  do  not  occur  in  the  chyle  as  such, 
but  as  emulsified  fat  after  a  synthesis  with  glycerin  into  neutral  fats,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle  originates  from  an 
absorption  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  intestine  or  from  a  subsequent  emulsifi- 
cation  of  neutral  fats  formed  synthetically.  This  doubt  has  greater 
-warrant  in  that  Frank  *  has  shown  that  the  fatty  acid  ethyl  ester  is  abun- 

>  Rubner,  Zeiischr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  15  and  19;  Conslantinidi.  ibid.,  Bd.  23  ;  Hult- 
gren  and  Landergren,  1.  c. 

*  Cavazzani,  Cenlralbl.  f.  Pliysiol.,  Bd.  7.     See  also  footnote  1,  page  808. 

*  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  80.  See  also  v.  Walther,  Du  BoisReymond's  Arch., 
1890 ;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21  ;  Frank.  Zeiischr.  f.  Biologic, 
Bd.  86. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  36. 
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^antly  taken  up  by  the  chyle  from  the  intestine,  not  as  such,  bat  as  split-off 
fatty  acids  from  which  then  the  neutral  emulsified  fats  of  the  chyle  are 
formed* 

The  assumption  of  an  absorption  of  the  fats  as  an  emulsion  contradicts 
the  fact  as  above  stated,  page  292,  that  an  emulsion  produced  by  means  of 
soaps  is  only  permanent  in  an  alkaline  liquid  and  therefore  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  such  an  emulsion  to  form  in  the  intestine  as  long  as  it  is  acid. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  the  pancreatic  jaice  by  means  of  the  proteid 
it  contains  may  have  an  emnlsifying  action  even  in  an  acid  reaction 
(KuHNE*);  on  the  other  hand  we  know  of  cases  (Lubwia  and  Cash'  and 
others)  (in  dogs  after  partaking  food  rich  in  fat)  in  which  an  absorption  of 
fat  took  place  from  the  acid  intestinal  contents  despite  the  absence  of  an 
emalsion  in  the  intestine.  In  order  to  explain  such  a  case  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  emulsification  took  place  first  on  the  surface  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucosa  by  the  action  of  its  alkaline  secretion.  Moore  and  Rockwood  * 
give  another  explanation.  According  to  them,  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the 
acid  intestinal  contents  is  essentially  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  bile 
for  free  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  split  and  the  free  fatty  acids  are 
in  part  absorbed,  dissolved  as  such  by  the  bile,  and  in  part  combined  with 
alkalies,  forming  soaps.  Neutral  fats  are  regenerated  from  the  fatty  acids, 
and  the  alkali  set  free  from  the  soaps  is  secreted  back  again  into  the  intes- 
tine and  used  for  the  re-formation  of  soaps.  This  view,  which  stands 
in  accord  with  several  observations,  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  fats — according  to 
certain  investigators  all  neutral  fats — is  split  in  the  intestine,  and  also  that 
the  formation  of  soaps  is  one  form  of  the  absorption  of  the  fats. 

The  next  question  is  whether  all  the  fat  or  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
passes  to  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Walther  and  Frank  *  on  dogs,  it  seems  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  fats,  or  at  least  of  the  fatty  acids,  fed,  passes  into  the 
chylous  vessels;  but  these  observations  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  neutral  fats,  or  to  the  absorption  in  man  under  normal  circumstances. 
MuNK  and  Rosenstein  *  in  their  investigations  on  a  girl  with  lymph  fistula 
found  60^  of  the  fat  partaken  of  in  the  chyle,  and  of  the  total  quantity  of  * 
fat  in  the  chyle  only  4-5j^  existed  as  soaps.  On  feeding  with  a  foreign 
fatty  acid,  such  as  erucic  acid,  they  found  37^  of  the  introduced  body  as 
neutral  fat  in  the  chyle. 

The  completeness  with  which  fats  are  absorbed  depends,  under  normal 

>  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  S.  122. 
»  Da  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1880. 
»  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  21. 

*  Walther,  1.  c;  Frank,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  189a, 

•  Virchow'8  Arch.,  Bd.  128. 
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coQditions,  essentially  upon  the  kind  of  fat.  In  this  regard  we  know, 
especially  from  the  investigations  of  Munk  and  Arnschink,*  that  the 
varieties  of  fat  with  high  melting-points,  such  as  mutton  tallow  and 
especially  stearin,  are  not  so  completely  absorbed  as  the  fats  with  low  melt- 
ing-points, such  as  hog-  and  goose-fat,  olive-oil,  etc.  The  kind  of  fat  also 
has  an  inflnence  upon  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  as  Munk  and  Bosensteik 
found  that  solid  mutton-fat  was  absorbed  more  slowly  than  fluid  lipanin. 
The  extent  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  is,  under  physiological  con- 
ditions, very  considerable.  In  a  case  of  a  dog  investigated  by  Yoit  he  found 
that  out  of  350  grms.  of  fat  (butter)  partaken,  346  grms.  were  absorbed  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  according  to  the  investigations  of  Rubner  '  the 
human  intestine  can  absorb  over  300  grms.  fat  per  diem.  The  fats  are, 
according  to  Rubner,  much  more  completely  absorbed  when  free,  in  the 
form  of  butter  or  lard,  than  when  enclosed  in  the  cell-membranes,  as  in 
bacon. 

Claude  Bernard  showed  long  ago  with  experiments  on  rabbits  in 
which  the  choledochus  duct  was  introduced  in  the  small  intestine  above  the 
pancreatic  duct,  that  after  food  rich  in  fats  the  chylous  vessels  of  the  intes- 
tine above  the  pancreas  passages  were  transparent,  while  below  they  were 
milk-white,  and  also  that  the  bile  can'  produce  an  absorption  of  the  emulsi- 
fied fat  without  the  pancreatic  juice.  Dastre*  has  performed  the  reverse 
experiment  on  dogs,  namely,  he  tied  the  choledochus  duct  and  adjusted  a 
biliary  fistula  so  that  the  bile  flowed  into  the  intestine  below  the  mouth  of 
the  pancreatic  passages.  On  killing  the  animal  after  a  meal  rich  in  fat  the 
chylous  vessels  were  first  found  milk-white  below  the  discharge  of  the  biliary 
fistula.  From  this  Dastre  draws  the  conclusion  that  a  combined  action 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  is  important  in  the  absorption  of  fats— a 
conclusion  which  stands  in  good  accord  wtih  the  experience  of  many  others. 

Through  numerous  observations  of  many  investigators,  such  as  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  Voit,  Rohmann,  Fr.  MxJller,  I.  Munk,*  and  others,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestinal  tract  diminishes 
the  absorption  of  fat  to  such  an  extent  that  only  \  to  about  \  of  the 
quantity  of  fat  ordinarily  absorbed  undergoes  absorption.  In  icterus  with 
entire  exclusion  of  the  bile  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  absorption  of  fat 
is  noticed.  As  under  normal  conditions,  so  also  in  the  absence  of  bile  in 
the  intestine  the  more  readily  melting  parts  of  the  fats  are  more  completely 
absorbed  than  those  which  have  a  high  melting-point.  I.  Munk  found  in 
his  experiments  with  lard  and  mutton  tallow  on  dogs  that  the  absorption  of 

»  Munk,  Virchow'8  Arch.,  Bdd.  80  and  95  ;  Arnschink,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26. 

•  Voit,  ibid.,  Bd.  9 ;  Rubner.  ibid.,  Bd.  15. 
»  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  2. 

*  F.  MQller,  Sitzungsber.  de  phys.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wttrzburg,  1885;  I.  Munk, 
Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  123.     See  also  foot-note  4,  page  298,  and  foot-note  1,  page  299. 
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the  high  melting  tallow  was  redaced  twice  as  mnch  as  the  lard  on  the 
exclnsion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine. 

We  also  learn  from  the  inyestigations  of  Rohmakk  and  I.  Munk  that 
in  the  absence  of  bile  the  relationship  between  fatty  acids  and  neatral  fats 
is  changed,  namely,  abont  80-90,<^  of  the  fat  existing  in  the  faeces  consists 
of  fatty  acid,  while  nnder  normal  conditions  the  faeces  contain  1  part 
neatral  fat  to  abont  2-2^  parts  free  fatty  acids.  We  cannot  positively  state 
how  this  relatiyely  increased  quantity  of  fatty  acids  in  the  fat  of  the  faeces 
is  prodaced  on  the  exclnsion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine.  According  to 
the  inyestigations  of  Mukk  it  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  fatty  acids  are  less  readily  absorbed  than  the  nentral  fats,  for  just 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  bile  is  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption 
of  fats.  Still  there  is  also  no  donbt  that  rather  considerable  quantities  of 
fat  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  in  the  absence  of  bile.  What  relation 
does  the  pancreatic  juice  bear  to  this  question  ? 

Upon  this  point  a  rather  large  number  of  observations  on  animals  have 
been  made  by  Abelmakk  and  Minkowski,  Sandmeyer,  Harley,  Rosen- 
berg, Hedok  and  Ville,  and  also  on  man  by  Fr.  Muller  and  Deucher.* 
In  all  these  investigations  a  more  or  less  diminished  absorption  of  fat 
was  observed  after  the  extirpation  or  destruction  of  the  gland,  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  juice  from  the  intestine.  The  results  are  very  diverse  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  diminution,  as  in  certain  cases  no  absorption  of  fat  was 
observed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  absorption  was  noted  in 
the  same  class  of  animal  (dog)  and  even  in  the  same  animal.  According 
to  Minkowski  and  Abelhann,  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
the  fat  of  the  food  introduced  is  not  absorbed  at  all,  with  the  exception  of 
milk,  of  which  28-53^  of  its  fat  is  absorbed.  Other  investigators  have 
obtained  other  results,  and  Harley  has  observed  a  case  where  in  a  dog  an 
absorption  of  only  4^  of  the  milk-fat,  or,  on  the  complete  exclasion  of  in- 
testinal bacteria,  even  no  absorption,  took  place.  The  conditions  may  be 
somewhat  different  in  the  different  cases;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  absence 
of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  essentially  affects  the  fat  absorption. 
It  is  also  just  as  certain  that  the  absorption  of  fat  is  most  abundant  in  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  bile  as  well  as  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestine. 
A  little  fat  may  still  be  absorbed  even  in  the  absence  of  these  two  fluids 
(Hedon  and  Ville).  Cunningham  *  has  given  further  proof  that  a  slight 
absorption  of  fat  takes  place  (even  when  introduced  as  oil  and  not  as  milk) 

>MQller,  "Unler.  Uber  den  Icterus,"  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  12;  H6don  and 
Ville.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9;  Harley,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  JourD.  of 
Pathol,  and  Bncteriol.,  1895,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  61.  In  regard  to  the  other 
authors  see  foot-note  1,  page  808. 

»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 
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on  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  bile  as  well  as  the  pancreatic  juice  from 
the  intestine. 

The  reason  why  the  fat  absorption  is  diminished  in  the  absence  of  bile 
or  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  is  not  clear.  The  niost  ordinary 
view  is,  that  to  form  an  emulsion  of  the  fat  a  part  of  the  same  mast  be  split 
by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  that  this  action  is  accelerated  by 
the  bile.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the  bile  is  a  good  solvent  for  the  fatty 
acids  set  free.  The  reason  for  the  imperfect  absorption  of  fat  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  diminished  cleavage  of  neutral  fats,  as  the  non-absorbed  fat  of 
the  faeces  consists,  on  the  exclusion  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  (Minkowski 
and  Abelmann,  Harlby,  Hedok  and  Ville,  Deucher),  chiefly  of  free 
fatty  acids.  A  still  unknown  change  caused  by  micro-organisms  or  other- 
wise may  produce  a  cleavage  of  the  fat  in  these  cases.  The  imperfect  fat 
absorption  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  can  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  alkalies  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  emulsion  and  for  the  solution  of  the  fatty  acids,  but  as 
Sandmeyer  found  in  pancreasless  dogs  that  the  fat  absorption  was  raised 
by  giving  chopped  pancreas  with  the  fat,  this  can  hardly  be  a  sufficient 
explanation.  It  has  also  been  assumed  that  it  is  chiefly  the  proteids  in  the 
pancreatic  juice  which  cause  the  emulsification,  and  that  the  diminished  fat 
absorption  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  is  explained  in  this  way.  The 
reasons  suggested  are  nevertheless  insufficient,  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
fact  that  an  abundant  absorption  of  fat  is  also  possible  in  the  absence  of  an 
emulsion  in  the  intestine. 

Harley  »  has  performed  a  partial  extirpation  of  the  large  intestine,  and 
also  a  total  extirpation.  The  total  extirpation  caused  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  faeces,  chiefly  because  of  a  fivefold  increase  of  water.  Fat 
and  carbohydrates  were  normally  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  proteids,  on 
the  contrary,  was  considerably  decreased  to  only  84^,  as  compared  with 
93-98^  in  normal  dogs.  In  the  faeces,  after  extirpation,  no  urobilin  or  only 
traces  were  found,  while  the  bile-pigments  existed  to  a  great  extent. 

The  soluble  salts  are  also  absorbed  with  the  water.  The  proteids,  which 
can  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts,  such  as  earthy  phosphates, 
which  are  otherwise  insoluble  in  alkaline  water,  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  absorption  of  such  salts. 

The  soluble  constituents  of  the  digestive  secretions  may,  like  other  dis- 
solved bodies,  be  absorbed,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  passage  of  peptone 
into  urine;  the  enzymes  may  also  be  absorbed.  The  occurrence  of  urobilin 
in  urine  attests  the  absorption  of  the  bile-constituents  under  physiological 
conditions  despite  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  very  small  traces  of 
bile-acids  in  the  urine  is  disputed.     The  absorption  of  bile-acids  by  the 

>  Proceed.  Roy.  8oc.,  Vol.  64 
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intestine  seems  to  be  positively  proved  by  other  observations.  Tap- 
PEINEB»  introduced  a  solution  of  bile-salts  of  a  known  concentration  into 
an  intestinal  knot,  and  after  a  time  investigated  the  contents.  lie  found 
that  in  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum,  but  not  in  the  duodenum,  an  absorption 
of  bile-acids  took  place,  and  further  that  of  the  two  bile-acids  only  the 
glycocholic  acid  was  absorbed  in  the  jejunum.  Further,  Schiff  long  ago 
expressed  the  opinion  that  bile  undergoes  an  intermediate  circulation,  in 
such  wise  that  it  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  then  carried  to  the  liver  by 
the  blood,  and  lastly  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  Although 
this  view  hatj  met  with  some  opposition,  [still  its  correctness  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  researches  of  various  investigators,  and  more  recently  by 
Prevost  and  Binet,  as  also  and  specially  by  Stadelmann  and  his  pupils.* 
After  the  introduction  of  foreign  bile  into  the  intestine  of  an  animal  the 
foreign  bile-acids  appear  again  in  the  secreted  bile. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  forces  taking  part  in  absorption. 
Osmosis  and  filtration  were  formerly  considered  as  the  most  important 
factors.  Later  we  have  become  more  and  more  inclined  to  Hoppe-Seylee's  * 
views,  namely,  that  absorption  is  in  great  part  a  process  connected  with 
the  vital  properties  of  the  cells.  This  view  has  been  strongly  emphasized 
by  Heidenhain,  based  especially  on  his  own  observations,  but  also  on  those 
of  his  pupils.*  According  to  Heidenhain  a  special  physiological  motive 
force  exists  in  the  cells  besides  which,  under  certain  circumstances  osmosis 
may  act,  but  which,  under  other  circumstances,  may  bring  about  an  ab- 
sorption with  the  complete  exclusion  of  osmosis.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
to  go  deeper  into  this  subject.  In  regard  to  these  questions  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  special  works  and  to  text-books  on  physiology. 

»  Wien.  SitzuDgsber.,  Bd.  77. 

•Schiff,  PflOgers  Arch.,  Bd.  8;  Prevost  and  Binet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome,  106; 
Stadelmann,  see  foot-note  2,  page  225. 

»  Physiol.  Chem..  S.  348. 

^  Heideuhain,  PDUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  45  ;  with  his  pupils:  ROhmann,  ibid,, 
Bd.  41  ;  Gumilewski,  ibid,,  Bd.  89.  See  also  Hamburger,  Du  Bois-Reymond'a  Arch.» 
1896,  and  O.  Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  86. 


CHAPTER  X. 
TISSUES  OP  THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE. 

I.  The  Connective  Tissues. 

The  form-elements  of  the  typical  connective  tissues  are  cells  of  various 
kinds,  of  a  not  very  well  known  chemical  composition,  and  gelatin-yielding 
fibrils,  which,  like  the  cells,  are  imbedded  in  an  interstitial  or  intracellular 
substance.  The  fibrils  consist  of  collagen.  The  interstitial  substance  con- 
tains chiefly  mucin  besides  serglobulin  and  seralbu77iin,  which  occur  in  the 
parenchymatous  fluid  (Loebisch*). 

The  connective  tissue  also  often  contains  fibres  or  formations  consisting 
of  elastin,  sometimes  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  connective  tissue 
is  transformed  into  elastic  tissue.  A  third  variety  of  fibres,  the  reticular 
fibres,  also  occur,  and  according  to  Siegfried  these  consist  of  reticulin. 

If  finely  divided  tendons  are  extracted  in  cold  water,  the  albuminous 
bodies  soluble  in  the  nutritive  fluid  in  addition  to  a  little  mucin  are  dissolved. 
If  the  residue  is  extracted  with  half-saturated  lime-water,  then  the  mucin  is 
dissolved  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtered  extract  by  saturating 
with  acetic  acid.  The  digested  residue  contains  the  fibrils  of  the  connective 
tissue  together  with  the  cells  and  the  elastic  substance. 

The  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  are  elastic  and  swell  slightly  in  water, 
somewhat  more  in  dilute  alkalies  or  in  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  shrink  by  the  action  of  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate 
or  mercuric  chloride,  and  tannic  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble  combination 
with  the  collagen.  Among  these  combinations,  which  prevent  putrefaction 
of  the  collagen,  that  with  tannic  acid  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  techni- 
cal importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  In  regard  to  tendon  mucin 
see  page  45,  and  in  regard  to  collagen,  gelatin,  elastin,  and  reticulin,  pages 
53-58. 

The  tissues  described  under  the  names  mucous  or  gelatinous  tissues  are 
characterized  more  by  their  physical  than  their  chemical  properties  and  have 
been  but  little  studied.  So  much,  however,  is  known,  that  the  mucous  or 
gelatinous  tissues  contain,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  acalephsB,  no 
mucin. 

■Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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The  umbilical  cord  is  the  most  accessible  material  for  the  investigation 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  The  mucin  occurring 
therein  has  been  described  on  page  45.  C.  Th.  Morner  *  has  found  a 
mucoid  in  the  vitreous  humor  which  contains  12.27j<  nitrogen  and  I'lQ^^ 
sulphur. 

Young  connective  tissue  is  richer  in  mucin  than  old.  Halliburton  • 
found  an  average  of  7.66  p.m.  mucin  in  the  skin  of  very  young  children 
and  only  3.85  p.m.  in  the  skin  of  adults.  In  so-called  myxoedema,  in 
which  a  reformation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  takes  place,  the 
quantity  of  mucin  is  also  increased. 

II.  Cartilage. 

Cartilaginous  tissue  consists  of  cells  and  an  originally  hyaline  matrix, 
which,  however,  may  become  changed  in  such  wise  that  there  appears  in  it  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres  or  connective- tissue  fibrils. 

Those  cells  that  offer  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  and 
acids  have  not  been  carefully  studied.  According  to  former  views,  the 
matrix  was  considered  as  consisting  of  a  body  analogous  to  collagen,  so- 
called  chondrigen.  The  recent  investigations  of  Morochowbtz  and  others, 
but  especially  those  of  C.  Th.  Morner,*  have  shown  that  the  matrix 
of  the  cartilage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  collagen  with  other  bodies. 

The  tracheal,  thyroideal,  cricoidal,  and  arytenoidal  cartilages  of  full- 
grown  cattle  contain,  according  to  M5rner,  four  constituents  in  the 
matrix,  namely,  chondromucoidy  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  collagen,  and 
an  albuminoid, 

Chondromucoid.  This  body,  according  to  Morner,  has  the  composition 
C  47.30,  H  6.42,  N  13.58,  S  2.42,  0  31.28^.  Sulphur  is  in  part  loosely 
combined  and  may  be  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  a  part  separates 
as  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Chondromucoid  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  alkalies  and  yields  alkali  albuminate,  peptone  sub- 
stances, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  alkali  sulphides,  and  some  alkali 
sulphates.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields  acid  albuminate,  peptone  sub- 
stances, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  and  on  account  of  the  further  decompo- 
sition of  this  last  body  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing  substance  are  formed. 

Chondromucoid  is  a  white,  amorphous,  acid-reacting  powder  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali. 
This  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  great  excess  and  by  small 

>Zeit8cbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18.  S.  250. 

*  Mucin  in  Myxoedema.  Further  Analyses.  Kings  College.  Collected  Papers  No.  1, 
1893. 

» Morochowetz,  Verhandl.  d.  uatufh.  mod.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  Bd.  1,  Heft  5; 
M0mer,  8kand.  Arch.  f.  physiol.,  Bd.  1. 
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quantities  of  mineral  acids.  The  precipitation  may  be  retarded  by  neutral 
salts  or  by  chrondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  containing  NaCl  and 
acidified  with  HCl  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Precipi- 
tants  for  chondromucoid  are  alum,  ferric  chloride,  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead 
acetate.  Chondromucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  it  may  by 
its  presence  prevent  the  precipitation  of  gelatin  by  this  acid.  It  gives  the 
usual  color  reactions  for  proteids,  namely,  with  nitric  acid,  with  copper  sul- 
phate and  alkali,  with  Million's  and  AdamkieWicz's  reagents. 

Chondroitin-snlphTLric  Acid,  chondroitic  acid.  This  acid,  which  was 
first  prepared  pure  from  cartilage  by  C.  Th.  Morner  and  identified  by 
him  as  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  occurs  according  to  Morner  in  all 
varieties  of  cartilage  and  also  in  the  tunica  intima  of  the  aorta  and  as 
traces  in  the  bone  substance.  According  to  Krawkow,  who  found  it  in  the 
cervical  ligament  of  the  ox,  it  combines  with  proteid  forming  amyloid 
(see  page  49),  which  explains  the  occurrence  of  this  body  in  amyloid-de- 
generated livers  as  observed  by  OddiJ  According  to  Schmiedeberq*  the 
acid  has  the  formula  C^H^NSO,,.  In  regard  to  the  chemical  constitution 
of  this  acid  the  investigations  of  Schmiedeberq  have  led  to  the  following  : 

As  first  products  this  acid  yields  on  cleavage  sulphuric  acid  and  a  nitrog- 
enous substance,  chondroitin^  according  to  the  following  equation: 

C..H„NSO„  +  H,0  =  H.SO.  +  C,.H.,NO,.. 

Chondroitin,  which  is  similar  to  gum  arabic  and  which  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
yields  acetic  acid  and  a  new  nitrogenous  substance,  chondrosin,  as  cleavage 
products,  on  decomposition  with  dilute  mineral  acids: 

C..H„NO.,  +  3H.0  =  3C,H,0,  +  C,.H„NO„. 

Chondrosin,  which  is  also  a  gummy  substance  soluble  in  water,  is  a  mono- 
basic acid  and  reduces  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  even  more  strongly 
than  dextrose.  It  is  dextrogyrate  and  represents  the  reducing  substance 
obtained  by  previous  investigators  in  an  impure  form  on  boiling  cartilage 
with  an  acid.  The  products  obtained  on  decomposing  chondrosin  with 
barium  hydrate  tend  to  show  that  chondrosin  contains  the  atomic  groups  of 
glycuronic  acid  and  glucosamine. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  appears  as  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution  and,  when  sufficiently 
concentrated,  a  sticky  liquid  similar  to  a  solution  of  gum  arabic.  Nearly  all 
of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  neutralized  solution  is  precipitated  by 
tin  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate,  neutral  ferric  chloride,  and  by  alcohol  in  the 


>  C.  Morner,  1.  c,  nnd  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  20  and  23  ;  K.  MOruer.  Skand. 
Arch,  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 ;  Krawkow.  Arch  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40 ;  Oddi.  ^id.^ 
Bd.  88. 

•  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
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presence  of  a  little  neutral  salt.  The  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  tannic  acid,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acid, 
sugar  of  load,  mercuric  chloride,  or  silver  nitrate.  Acidified  solutions  of 
alkali  chondroitin-sulphates  cause  a  precipitation  when  added  to  solutions  of 
gelatin  or  proteid. 

Chondromucoid  and  chondroi tin-sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  MoRNER  by  extracting  finely  cut  cartilage  with  water,  which  dissolves 
the  preformed  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  besides  some  cliondromucoid.  In 
this  watery  extract  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  chondromucoid  by  means  of  an  acid.  If  2-4  p.  m.  HCl  is  added  to 
this  watery  extract  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath,  the  chondromucoid  grad- 
ually separates,  while  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  rest  of  the 
chondromucoid  remain  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  cartilage,  which  has  been 
lixiviated,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  with  water,  is  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  2-^3  p.  m.  until  the  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin 
and  dissolved,  the  remaining  chondromucoid  may  be  removed  from  the  in- 
soluble residue  by  dilute  alkali  and  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  extract 
by  an  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  alkali,  precipitating  by  an  acid  and  then  treating  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  pre-existing  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  or  that  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  chondromucoid,  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  cartilage  with 
a  b%  caustic-alkali  solution.  The  alkali  albuminate  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  chondromucoid  can  be  removed  from  the  solution  by  neutral- 
ization, then  the  peptone  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  the  excess  of  this  acid 
removed  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  lead  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  H,S. 
If  further  purification  is  necessary,  the  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcohol,  the 
precipitate  dissolved  in  water,  this  solution  dialyzed  and  precipitated  again 
with  alcohol, — this  solution  in  water  and  precipitating  with  alcohol  being 
repeated  a  few  times, — and  lastly  the  acid  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

ScHMiEDEBERG  prepared  the  acid  from  the  septum  narium  of  the  pig 
according  to  the  following  method :  The  finely  divided  cartilage  is  first  ex- 
posed to  artificial  pepsin  digestion  and  then  carefully  washed  with  water  and 
the  insoluble  residue  treated  with  2-3^  hydrochloric  acid.  This  cloudy 
liquid  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcohol  (about  J  vol.) 
and  the  clear  filtrate  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  some  ether.  The 
precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  combination  or  a  mixture  of  chondroitin- 
sulphuric  acid  and  gelatin  peptone  (pepto-chondrin),  is  first  washed  with 
alcohol  and  then  with  water.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  alkaline  water  and  the 
basic  alkali  combination  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  whereby  the  gelatin-peptone  alkali  remains  in  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alkaline  water  and  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  To  obtain  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  entirely  free  from  chondroitin 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  prepare  the  potassium-copper  combination  of  the 
acid  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  the  alternate  addition  of  copper  acetate 
and  caustic  potash  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  reader  is  referred  ta 
the  original  article  for  more  details. 

The  collagen  of  the  cartilage  gives,  according  to  Morner,  a  gelatin  which 
contains  only  16.4,'^  N  and  which  can  hardly  be  considered  identical  with 
ordinary  gelatin. 
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In  the  above-mentioned  cartilages  of  full-grown  animals  the  chondroi tin- 
sulphuric  acid  and  chondromucoid,  perhaps  also  the  collagen,  are  found  sur- 
rounding the  cells  as  round  balls  or  lumps.  These  balls  (Mobnee's  chondrin- 
balls),  which  give  a  blue  color  with  methyl-violet,  lie  in  the  meshes  of  a 
trabecular  structure,  which  is  colored  when  brought  in  contact  with  tro- 
psBolin. 

The  albuminoid  is  a  nitrogenized  body  which  contains  loosely  combined 
sulphur.  It  is  soluble  with  diflBculty  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  resembles 
keratin  in  many  respects,  but  differs  from  it  by  being  soluble  in  gastric  juice. 
lu  other  respects  it  is  more  similar  to  elastin,  but  differs  from  this  substance 
by  containing  sulphur.  This  albuminoid  gives  the  color  reactions  of  the 
albuminous  bodies. 

The  preparation  of  cartilage-gelatin  and  albuminoid  may  be  performed 
according  to  the  following  method  of  Morner:  First  remove  the  chon- 
dromucoid  and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  by  extraction  with  dilute  caustic 
potasli  (0.2-0.5^),  remove  the  alkali  from  the  remaining  cartilage  by  water, 
and  then  boil  with  water  in  a  Papin's  digester.  The  collagen  passes  into 
solution  as  gelatin,  while  the  albuminoid  remains  undissolved  (contaminated 
by  the  cartilage -cells).  The  gelatin  may  be  purified  by  precipitating  with 
sodium  sulphate,  which  must  be  added  to  saturation  in  the  faintly  acidified 
solution,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  dialyzing  well,  and  precipi- 
tating with  alcohol. 

According  to  Morner,  no  albuminoid  is  found  in  young  cartilage,  but 
only  the  three  first-mentioned  constituents.  Nevertheless  the  young  carti- 
lage contains  about  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  substances  as 
the  old.  The  cartilage  of  the  ray  {Raja  batis  Lin.),  which  has  been  investi- 
gated by  LoNNBERG,*  contains  no  albuminoid  and  only  a  little  chondromu- 
coid,  but  a  large  proportion  of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  collagen. 

Hoppe-Seyler  found  in  fresh  human  rib-cartilage  676.7  p.  m.  water, 
301.3  p.  m.  organic  and  22  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  and  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  knee-joint  735.9  p.  m.  water,  248.7  p.  m.  organic,  and  15.4  p.  m. 
inorganic  substance.  Pickardt  '  found  402-574  p.  m.  water  and  72.86  p.  m. 
ash  (no  iron)  in  the  laryngeal  cartilage  of  oxen.  The  ash  of  cartilage  con- 
tains considerable  amounts  (even  800  p.  m.)  of  alkali  sulphate,  which 
probably  does  not  exist  originally  as  such,  but  is  produced  in  great  part  by 
the  incineration  of  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  chondromncoid. 
The  analyses  of  the  ash  of  cartilage  therefore  cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  existing  in  this  substance. 

The  Cornea.  Tho  corneal  tissue,  which  is  considered  by  many  investi- 
gators to  be  related  to  cartilage  in   a  chemical   sense,  contains  traces  of 

1  Maly*8  Jahresber,  Bd.  19,  8.  825. 

»  Hoppe-Seyler,  cited  from  Eahne*8  Lehrbuch,  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  8.  887;  Pickardt, 
CcDtralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6.  8.  785. 
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proteid  and  a  collagen  as  chief  constituent,  which  C.  Th.  M  rnek  *  claims 
contains  16.95j^  N.  According  to  him  it  also  contains  a  mucoid  which  has 
the  composition  C  50.16,  H  6.97,  N  12.79,  and  S  2.07^.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  mineral  acid  this  mucoid  yields  a  reducing  substance.  The  globulins 
found  by  other  investigators  in  the  cornea  are  not  derived  from  the  matrix, 
according  to  Morner,  but  from  the  layer  of  epithelium.  According  to 
MdRKER,  Descemet's  membrane  consists  of  membranin  (page  48),  which 
contains  14.77j<  N  and  0.90j^  S. 

In  the  cornea  of  oxen  His'  found  758.3  p.  m.  water,  203.8  p.  m.  gela- 
tin-forming substance,  28.4  p.  m.  other  organic  substance,  besides  8.1  p.  m. 
soluble  and  1.1  p.  m.  insoluble  salts. 

III.    Bone. 

The  bony  structure  proper,  when  free  from  other  formations  occurring 
in  bones,  such  as  marrow,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels,  consists  of  cells  and  a 
matrix. 

The  cells  have  not  been  closely  studied  in  regard  to  their  chemical  con- 
stitution. On  boiling  with  water  they  yield  no  gelatin.  They  contain  no 
keratin,  which  is  not  usually  present  in  the  bony  structure  (Herbert 
Smith*),  but  they  may  contain  a  substance  which  is  similar  to  elastin. 

The  matrix  of  the  bony  structure  contains  two  chief  constituents, 
namely,  an  organic  substance,  ossein,  and  the  so-called  hone-earths,  lime- 
salts,  enclosed  in  or  combined  with  it.  If  bones  are  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  lime-salts  are  dissolved 
and  the  ossein  remains  as  an  elastic  mass,  preserving  the  shape  of  the  bone. 
This  ossein  is  generally  considered  identical  with  the  collagen  of  the  con* 
nective  tissue. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bony  structure,  the  so-called  bone- 
earths,  which  remain  after  the  complete  calcination  of  the  organic  sub-, 
stance  as  a  white,  brittle  mass,  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  also  contain  carbon  dioxide  and,  in  smaller  amounts,  magnesium, 
chlorine,  and  fluorine.  Alkali  sulphate  and  iron,  which  have  been  found 
in  bone-ash,  do  not  seem  to  belong  exactly  to  the  bony  substance,  but  to 
the  nutritive  fluids  or  to  the  other  constituents  of  bones.  The  traces  of 
sulphate  occurring  in  the  bone-ash  is  derived,  according  to  Morner,*  from 
the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Gabriel'  potassium  and 
sodium  are  essential  constituents  of  bone-earth. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  phyilol.  Chem..  Bd.  18. 

•  Cited  from  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  1880.  p.  451. 

•  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie.  Bd.  19. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

•  Ibid, ,  18,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 
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The  opinions  of  investigators  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  mineral  hodies  of  the  bony  structure  are  combined  with  each 
other.  Chlorine  and  fluorine  are  present  in  the  same  form  as  in  apatite 
(CaFl„3Ca,P,0,).  If  we  eliminate  the  magnesium,  the  chlorine,  and  the 
fluorine,  the  last,  according  to  Gabriel,  occurring  only  as  traces,  the 
remaining  mineral  bodies  form  the  combination  3(Ca,P,0,)CaC0,.  Accord- 
ing to  Gabriel,  the  simplest  expression  for  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
bones  and  teeth  is  (Ca,(PO,),  +  Ca^HP.O,,  +  Aq),  in  which  2-3^  of  the 
lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  4-6^  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  by  carbon  dioxide,  chlorine,  and  fluorine. 

Analyses  of  bone-earths  have  shown  that  the  mineral  constituents  exist  in 
rather  constant  proportions,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  different  animals. 
As  example  of  the  composition  of  bone-earth  we  give  here  the  analyses  of 
Zalesky.*     The  figures  represent  parts  per  thousand. 

Man.  Ox.  Tortoise.  Qulnea-plg. 

Calcium  phosphnte,  CatPaOi 888.9  860.9  859.8  878.8 

Magnesium  phosphate,  MgtPsO. 10.4  10.2  18.6  10.5 

Calcium  combined  with  CO,,  Fl,  and,<Jl 76.5  78.6  68.5  70.8 

CO, 57.8  62.0  52.7 

Chlorine 1.8  2.0  ....  1.8 

Fluorine 2.8  8.0  2.0  

Some  of  the  CO,  is  always  lost  on  calcining,  so  that  the  bone-ash  does  not  contain 
the  entire  CO,  of  the  bony  substance. 

Ad.  C aenot  •  found  the  following  composition  for  the  bone-ash  of  man, 
ox,  and  elephant: 

Man.  Oz.        Elephant. 

Femur       Femur        Femur.       Femur, 
(body).       (head). 

Calcium  phosphate 874.5  878.7  857.2  900.8 

Magnesium  phosphate 15.7  17.5  15.8  19.6 

Calcium  fluoride 8.5  3.7  4.5  4.7 

Calcium  chloride 2.8  3.0  8.0  2.0 

Calcium  carbonate 101.8  92.8  119.6  72.7 

Iron  oxide 1.0  1.8  1.8  1.5 

The  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  bones,  calculated  from  the  loss 
of  weight  in  burning,  varies  somewhat  between  300  and  520  p.  m.  This 
variation  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  diflSculty  in  obtaining  the  bony 
substance  entirely  free  from  water,  and  partly  by  the  very  variable  amount 
of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  marrow,  and  the  like,  in  different  bones.  The 
unequal  amounts  of  organic  substance  found  in  the  compact  and  in  the 
spongy  parts  of  the  same  bone,  as  well  as  in  bones  at  different  periods 
of  development  in  the  same  animal,  depend  probably  upon  the  varying 
quantities  of  these  above-mentioned  formations.  Dentin,  which  is  compara- 
tively pure  bony  structure,  contains  only  260-280  p.  m.  organic  substance, 
and  Hoppe-Sbyler  *  therefore  thinks  it  probable  that  entirely  pure  bony 

>  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  ehem.  Untersuch.,  8.  19. 
•  Comp.  rend.,  Tome  114. 
»  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  102-104. 
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substance  has  a  constant  composition  and  contains  only  abont  250  p.  m. 
organic  substance.  The  question  whether  these  substances  are  chemically 
combined  with  the  bone-earths  or  only  intimately  mixed  has  not  been 
decided. 

The  uutritive  fluids  which  circulate  through  the  bones  have  not  been  isolated,  and 
we  only  know  that  they  contain  some  proteid  and  some  NaCl  and  alkali  sulphate.  The 
yellow  marrow  contains  chiefly  fat,  which  consists  of  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin. 
Proteid  has  been  found  especially  in  the  so-culled  red  marrow  of  the  spongy  bones. 
According  to  Forrbst  the  proteid  consists  of  a  globulin  coagulating  at  47-50"  C,  and 
a  nucleoalbumin  with  1.6^  phosphorus  (Halliburton^),  besides  traces  of  albumin. 
Besides  this  the  marrow  contains  so-called  extractive  bodies,  such  as  lactic  acid, 
hypoxanthin,  and  cholesterin,  but  mostly  bodies  of  an  unknown  character. 

The  diverse  quantitative  composition  of  the  various  bones  of  the  skeleton 
depends  probably  on  the  varying  quantities  of  other  formations,  such  as 
marrow,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  they  contain.  The  same  reason  explains,  to 
all  appearances,  the  larger  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  spongy  parts 
of  the  bones  as  compared  with  the  more  compact  parts.  Scheodt  *  has  made 
comparative  analyses  of  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  same  animal 
(dog),  and  has  found  an  essential  difference.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the 
fresh  bones  varies  between  138  and  443  p.m.  The  bones  of  the  extremities 
and  the  skull  contain  138-222,  the  vertebrae  168-443,  and  the  ribs  324-356 
p.  m.  water.  The  quantity  of  fat  varies  between  13  and  269  p.  m.  The 
largest  amount  of  fat,  256-269  p.  m.,  is  found  in  the  long  tubular  bones, 
while  only  13-175  p.  m.  fat  is  found  in  the  small  short  bones.  The  quan- 
tity of  organic  substance,  calculated  from  fresh  bones,  was  160-300  p.  m., 
and  the  quantity  of  mineral  substances  290-563  p.  m.  Contrary  to  the 
general  supposition  the  greatest  amount  of  bone-earths. was  not  found  in  the 
femur,  but  in  the  first  three  cervical  vertebrae.  In  birds  the  tubular  bones 
are  richer  in  mineral  substances  than  in  the  flat  bones  (During),  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  has  been  found  in  the  humerus  (Hiller, 
During  *). 

We  do  not  possess  trustworthy  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition 
of  bones  at  different  ages.  According  to  the  analyses  by  E.  Voir  of  bones 
of  dogs  and  by  Brubachee  of  bones  of  children,  we  learn  that  the  skeleton 
becomes  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  ash  with  increase  in  age.  Graffen- 
BERGER^has  found  in  rabbits  6^7^  years  old  that  the  bones  contained  only 
140-170  p.  m.  water,  while  the  bones  of  the  full-grown  rabbit  2-4  years  old 
contained  200-240  p.  m.  The  bones  of  old  rabbits  contain  more  carbon 
dioxide  and  less  calcium  phosphate. 

>  Forrest,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17  ;    Halliburton,   ibid,.  Vol.  18. 

"  Landwirthsch.  Versuchsstat.,  Bd.  19.    Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6. 

"  Hiller,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14 ;  Dtlring,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  chem., 
Bd.  28. 

*  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16 ;  Brubacher,  ibid.,  Bd.  27 ;  Graffenberger  in 
Haly's  Jahresber.,  Bd«  21. 
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The  composition  of  bones  of  animals  of  different  species  is  but  little  known.  The 
bones  of  birds  contain,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  more  water  than  those  of  mammalia,  and 
the  bones  of  fishes  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  water.  The  bones  of  fishes  and  amphib- 
ians contain  a  greater  amount  of  organic  substance.  The  bones  of  pachyderms  and 
cetaceans  contain  a  large  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  ;  those  of  granivorous  birds 
always  contain  silicic  acid.  The  bone-ash  of  amphibians  and  fishes  contains  sodium 
sulphate.  The  bones  of  fishes  seem  to  contain  more  soluble  salts  than  the  bones  of  other 
animals. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  bones — ^for  instance,  with  food  rich  in  lime  and  with  food 
deficient  in  lime — but  the  results  have  always  been  doubtful  or  contradic- 
tory. The  attempts,  also,  to  substitute  other  alkaline  earths  or  clay  for  the 
lime  of  the  bones  have  given  contradictory  results.*  On  the  administration 
of  madder  the  bones  of  the  animal  are  found  to  be  colored  red  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks  ;  but  these  experiments  have  not  led  to  any  positive  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  growth  or  metabolism  in  the  bones. 

Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  rachitis  and  softening  of  the  bones, 
an  ossein  has  been  found  which  does  not  give  any  typical  gelatin  on  boiling 
with  water.  Otherwise  pathological  conditions  seem  to  affect  chiefly  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  bones,  and  especially  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  organic  and  the  inorganic  substance.  In  exostosis  and  osteosclerosis 
the  quantity  of  organic  substance  is  generally  increased.  In  rachitis  and 
osteomalacia  the  quantity  of  bone-earths  is  considerably  increased.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  produce  rachitis  in  animals  by  the  use  of  food  de- 
ficient in  lime.  From  experiments  on  fully  developed  animals  contradictory 
results  have  been  obtained.  In  young,  undeveloped  animals  Erwik  Voit  ' 
produced,  by  lack  of  lime-salts,  a  change  similar  to  rachitis.  In  full-grown 
animals  the  bones  were  changed  after  a  long  time  because  of  the  lack  of 
lime-salts  in  the  food,  but  did  not  become  soft,  only  thinner  (osteoporosis). 
The  experiments  of  removing  the  lime-salts  from  the  bones  by  the  addition 
of  lactic  acid  to  the  food  have  led  to  no  positive  results  (Heitzmann,  Heiss> 
Baginsky).'  Weiske,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown,  by  administering  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  monosodium  phosphate  with  the  food  (presupposing  that 
the  food  gave  no  alkaline  ash)  to  sheep  and  rabbits,  that  the  quantity  of 
mineral  bodies  in  the  bones  might  be  diminished.  On  feeding  continuously 
for  a  long  time  with  a  food  which  yielded  an  acid  ash  (cereal  grains)  Weiske 
has  observed  a  diminution  in  the  mineral  substances  of  the  bones  in  full- 
grown  herbivora.*  A  few  investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  rachitis,  as 
in  osteomalacosis,  a  solution  of  the  lime-salts  by  means  of  lactic  acid  takes 

<  See  H.  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81. 

» ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16. 

*Heitzmann,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8,  S.  229  ;  Heiss,  Zeitchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12; 
Baginsky,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  87. 

«See  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  22;  also  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20, 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81. 
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place.     This  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  0.  Weber  and  C.  Schmidt 
found  lactic  acid  in  the  cyst-like,  altered  bony  substance  in  osteomalacia. 

Well-known  investigators  have  disputcfd  the  possibility  of  the  lime-salts 
being  washed  from  the  bones  in  osteomalacosis  by  means  of  lactic  acid.  They 
have  given  special  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  lime-salts  held  in  solution 
by  the  lactic  acid  must  bo  deposited  on  neutralization  of  the  acid  by  the 
alkaline  blood.  This  objection  is  not  very  important,  as  the  alkaline  stream 
of  blood  has  the  property  to  a  high  degree  of  holding  earthy  phosphates  in 
solution,  which  can  be  easily  proved.  The  recent  investigations  of  Levy  * 
contradict  the  statement  as  to  the  solution  of  the  lime-salts  by  lactic  acid  in 
osteomalacia.  He  has  found  that  the  normal  relationship  6P0^  :  lOCa  is 
retained  in  all  parts  of  the  bones  in  osteomalacia,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  bone-earths  were  dissolved  by  an  acid.  The  decrease  in  phos- 
phate occurs  in  the  same  quantitative  relationship  as  the  carbonate,  and 
according  to  Levy  in  osteomalacia  the  exhaustion  of  the  bone  takes  place 
by  a  decalcification  in  which  one  molecule  of  phosphate  carbonate  after  the 
other  is  removed. 

In  rachitis  the  quantity  of  orgaDic  matter  has  been  found  to  vary  between  664  and 
811  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  substance  was  189-836  p.  ra.  These  figures  refer 
to  the  dried  substance.  According  to  Brubacheb  rachitic  bones  are  richer  in  water 
than  the  bones  of  healthy  children,  and  poorer  in  mineral  bodies,  especially  calcium 
phosphate.  In  opposition  to  rachitis,  osteomalacos's  is  often  characterized  by  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  fat  in  the  bones,  280-290  p.  m. ;  but  as  a  rule  the  composition  varies 
so  much  that  the  analyses  are  of  little  value.  In  a  case  of  osteomalacosis  CHASRifi  *  found 
a  larger  quantity  of  magnesium  than  calcium  in  a  bone.  The  ash  contained  417  p.  m. 
phosphoric  acid,  222  p.  m.  lime,  269  p.  m.  magnesia,  and  86  p.  m.  carbon  dioxide. 

The  tooth-structure  is  nearly  related,  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  to  the 
bony  structure. 

Of  the  three  chief  constituents  of  the  teeth,  dentin,  enamel,  and  cement, 
the  last-mentioned,  the  cement^  is  to  be  considered  as  true  bony  structure, 
and  as  such  has  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent.  Dentin  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  bony  structure,  but  contains  somewhat  less  water. 
The  organic  substance  yields  gelatin  on  boiling;  but  the  dental  tubes  are 
not  dissolved,  therefore  they  cannot  consist  of  collagen.  In  dentin  260-280 
p.  m.  organic  substance  has  been  found.  Enamel  is  an  epithelium  forma- 
tion containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime-salts.  The  organic  substance  of 
the  enamel  does  not  yield  any  gelatin.  Completely  developed  enamel  con- 
tains the  least  water,  the  greatest  quantity  of  mineral  substances,  and  is  tho 
hardest  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In  fuU-^rown  animals  it  contains 
hardly  any  water,  and  the  quantity  of  organic  substance  amounts  to  only 
20-40  p.  m.     According  to  Tomes*  the  enamel  contains  no  measurable 

Cited  from  v.  Qorup-Besanoz,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl, 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

>Chabd6,  "  Les  ph^nomdnes  chim.  de  rossification/'  Paris,  1895,  p.  65. 
*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 
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amonnts  of  organic  matter^  and  what  used  to  be  called  organic  matter  (loss 
by  weight  in  incineration)  he  considers  only  water.  The  relative  amounts 
of  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  are,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  about  the  same  as  in  bone-earths.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  ac- 
cording to  Hope-Seyler*  is  remarkably  high,  0.3-0.5,^. 

Carnot,*  who  has  iuvestigated  the  dentiu  from  elephants,  has  found  4.8  p.  m.  calcium 
fluoride  in  the  ash.  In  ivory  he  found  only  2.0  p.  m.  Dentin  from  elephants  is  rich 
in  magnesium  phosphate,  which  is  more  murlced  in  ivory. 

According  to  Gabriel  the  amount  of  fluorine  is  very  small  and  amounts 
to  1  p.  m.  in  ox-teeth.  It  is  no  greater  in  the  teeth  and  enamel  than  in 
the  bones.  According  to  Oabriel  the  phosphates  are  strikingly  small  in 
the  enamel,  and  in  the  teeth  considerable  lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 

IV.  The  Fatty  Tissue. 

The  membranes  of  the  fat-cells  withstand  the  action  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  nor  by  dilute  mineral  acids, 
but  are  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice.  They  may  possibly  consist  of  a  sub- 
stance closely  related  to  elastin.  The  fat-cells  contain,  besides  fat,  a 
yellow  pigment  which  in  emaciation  does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  as  the 
&t;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  an 
emaciated  corpse  has  a  dark  orange-red  color.  The  cells  deficient  in  or 
nearly  free  from  fat,  which  remain  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
latter,  seem  to  have  an  albuminous  protoplasm  rich  in  water. 

The  less  water  the  fatty  tissue  contains  the  richer  it  is  in  fat.  Schulze 
and  Reinecke*  found  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Membrane.  Fat. 

Fatty  tissue  of  oxen ^99.7  16.6  888.7 

"      ••    sheep 104.8  16.4  878.8 

**      '*    pigs 64.4  18.6  922.0 

The  fat  contained  in  the  fat-cells  consists  chiefiy  of  triglycerides  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  Besides  these,  especially  in  the  less  solid 
kinds  of  fats,  there  are  glycerides  of  other  fatty  acids.  (See  Chapter  IV.) 
In  all  animal  fats  there  are  besides  these,  as  Hofmakn  *  has  shown,  also 
free,  non-volatile  fatty  acids,  although  in  very  small  amounts. 

Human  fat  in  adults  is  rich  in  olein  (about  70^).  In  new-bom  infants  it 
is,  according  to  Knopfelmacher,*  poorer  in  oleic  acid  than  in  adults,  as  it 
amounts  to  only  about  43. 3j^  of  the  total  fatty  acids.  The  oleic  acid  then 
increases  until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  it  is  the  same  as  in  adults 
(65^).     The  fat  of  the  domestic  animals  has,  according  to  Amthor  and 

*  Physiol.  Chem.,  p.  180.      ' 

*  Compt.  rend..  Tome  114. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  142. 

*  Ludwig-Pestschrif  t,  1874.    Leipzig. 
*See  foot-note  1,  page  98. 
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ZiNK,'  a  less  oily  consistency  and  a  lower  iodine  and  acetyl  equivalent  than 
the  corresponding  fat  of  wild  animals.  The  fat  of  cold-blooded  animals  is 
remarkably  rich  in  olein. 

The  properties  of  fats  in  general,  and  the  three  most  important  varieties 
of  fat,  have  already  been  treated  of  in  a  previous  chapter,  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  adipose  tissue  is  of  chief  interest  at  this  time. 

The  formation  of  fat  in  the  organism  may  occur  in  various  ways.  The 
fat  of  the  animal  body  may  consist  partly  of  absorbed  fat  of  the  food  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  and  partly  of  fat  formed  in  the  organism  from  other 
bodies,  such  as  proteids  or  carbohydrates. 

That  the  fat  of  the  food  which  is  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  be 
retained  by  the  tissues  has  been  shown  in  several  ways.  Radziejewski', 
Lebedefp,  and  Munk'  have  fed  dogs  with  various  fats,  such  as  linseed-oil, 
mutton-tallow,  and  rape-seed-oil,  and  have  afterwards  found  the  adminis- 
tered fat  in  the  tissues.  Hofmann  starved  dogs  until  they  appeared  to  have 
lost  their  fat,  and  then  fed  them  upon  large  quantities  of  fat  and  only  little 
proteids.  When  the  animals  were  killed  he  found  so  large  a  quantity  of  fat 
that  it  could  not  have  been  formed  from  the  administered  proteids  alone, 
but  the  greatest  part  must  have  been  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  food. 
Pettenkofer  and  Voir  •  arrived  at  similar  results  in  regard  to  the  behavior 
of  the  absorbed  fats  in  the  organism,  though  their  experiments  were  of 
another  kind.  Muke  *  has  found  that  on  feeding  with  free  fatty  acids  these 
are  deposited  in  the  tissues,  not,  however,  as  such;  but  they  are  transformed 
by  synthesis  with  glycerin  into  neutral  fats  on  their  passage  from  the  intes- 
tine to  the  thoracic  duct.  Coronedi  and  Marchetti  and  especially  WiK- 
TERNiTZ  *  have  recently  shown  that  the  iodized  fat  is  taken  up  in  the  in- 
testinal tract  and  deposited  in  the  various  organs. 

Proteids  and  carbohydrates  are  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of  the 
fats  formed  in  the  organism. 

The  formation  of  the  so-called  corpse-wax,  adipocere,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  ammonia,  and  lime-soaps,  from  parts  of  the  corpse  rich 
in  proteids,  is  sometimes  given  as  a  proof  of  the  formation  of  fats  from  pro- 
teids. The  accuracy  of  this  view  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  many 
other  explanations  of  the  formation  of  this  substance  have  been  offered. 
According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Kratter  and  K.  B.  Lehmann  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  possible  by  experimental  means  to  convert  animal  tissue  rich 
in  proteids  (muscles)  into  adipocere  by  the  continuous  action  of  water.     Irre- 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  aoalyt.  Chem.,  Bd.  86. 

•  Radiejewski,  Virchow'8  Arch.,  Bd.  48;  Munk,  tbid,,  Bd.  95;  Lebedeff,  Pflttger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  81. 

•  Hoffmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  8;  Peltenkofer  and  Voit,  ibid.,  Bd.  9. 

•  Virchow'8  Arch.  Bd.  80. 

'Coronedi  and  Marchetti,  cited  by  Wintemitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 
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spective  of  this,  Salkowski  *  has  shown  recently  that  in  the  formation  of  adi- 
pocere  the  fat  itself  takes  part  in  that  the  olein  decomposes  with  the  forma- 
tion of  solid  fatty  acids;  still  it  mast  be  considered  that  lower  organisms 
undoubtedly  take  part  in  its  formation.  The  production  of  adipocere  as  a 
proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  is  disputed  by  many  investigators 
for  this  and  other  reasons. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  another  proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  pro- 
teids. From  the  investigations  of  Bauer  on  dogs  and  Leo  on  frogs  we  must 
admit  that  at  least  in  acute  poisoning  by  phosphorus  a  fatty  degeneration 
with  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  takes  place.  Pflugeb  '  has  raised 
such  strong  arguments  against  the  older  researches  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  of  Polimanti,  who  claims  to  have  shown  the  formation  of  fat  from 
proteids  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  that  we  cannot  consider  the  formation  of 
fat  as  conclusively  proved. 

Another  more  direct  proof  for  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  has 
been  given  by  Hofmann.'  He  experimented  with  fly-maggots.  A  number 
of  these  were  killed  and  the  quantity  of  fat  determined.  The  remainder 
were  allowed  to  develop  in  blood  whose  proportion  of  fat  had  been  previously 
determined,  and  after  a  certain  time  they  were  killed  and  analyzed.  He 
found  in  them  from  7  to  11  times  as  much  fat  as  in  the  maggots  first 
analyzed  and  the  blood  together  contained.  PflOgeb*  has  made  the  objec- 
tion that  a  considerable  number  of  lower  fungi  develop  in  the  blood  under 
these  conditions,  and  these  serve  as  food  for  the  maggots  and  in  whose  cell- 
body  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  formed  from  the  different  constituents  of 
the  blood  and  their  decomposition  products. 

As  a  more  direct  proof  of  fat- formation  from  proteids  the  investigations 
of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  *  are  often  quoted.  These  investigators  fed  dogs 
with  large  quantities  of  meat  containing  the  least  possible  proportion  of  fat> 
and  found  all  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  excreta,  but  only  a  part  of  the  carbon. 
As  an  explanation  of  these  conditions  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  proteid 
of  the  organism  splits  into  a  nitrogenized  and  a  non-nitrogenized  part,  the 
former  changing  into  the  nitrogenized  final  product,  urea,  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  being  retained  in  the  organism  as  fat  (Pettenkofer  and  Voit). 

PflCger  •  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  by  an  exhaustive  criti. 
cism  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  experiments  and  a  careful  recalculation 
of  their  balance-sheet,  namely,  that  these  very  meritorious  investigations, 

*  Eratter,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  16 ;  Lehmann,  Sitzungsber.  d.  WUrzburg.  pbys.. 
med.  GeselUch.,  1888.     Salkowski,  Vircbow-Festschrift,  1801. 

« Bauer.  SSeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  7;  Leo,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physlol.  Cbcm.,  Bd.  9;  Polimanti, 
PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  70 ;  Pfltlger,  PflUgcr's  Arch.,  Bdd.  61  and  71. 

*Zeithscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  8. 

«Licbig*s  Anal.,  Suppl.  2,  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  5  and  7. 

•PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  51. 
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which  were  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  were  subject  to  such  great  defects 
that  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids.  He 
especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  inyestigators  started  from  a  wrong 
a^sumption  as  to  the  elementary  composition  of  the  meat,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  assumed  by  them  was  too  low  and  the  quantity  of 
carbon  too  high.  The  relationship  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  meat  poor  in  fat 
was  assumed  by  VoiT  to  be  as  1  :  3.68,  while  according  to  Pflugeb  it  ia 
1  : 3.22  for  fat-free  meat  after  deducting  the  glycogen,  and  according  to 
EuBNEB  1  : 3.28  without  deducting  the  glycogen.  On  recalculating  the 
experiments  using  these  coefficients,  Pflugeb  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  assumption  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  finds  no  support 
in  these  experiments. 

In  opposition  to  these  objections  E.  VoiT  and  M.  Cbemeb  have  made 
new  feeding  experiments  to  show  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  but  the 
proof  of  these  recent  investigations  has  been  denied  by  Pflugeb.*  On 
feeding  a  dog  on  meat  poor  in  fat  (containing  a  known  quantity  of  ether 
extractives,  glycogen,  nitrogen,  water  and  ash),  Kumagawa'  could  not  prove 
the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids.  According  to  him  the  animal  body 
under  normal  conditions  has  not  the  power  of  forming  fat  from  proteid. 

Several  French  investigators,  especially  Chauveau,  Gautieb  and  Kauf- 
mans, •  consider  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  as  positively  proved. 
Kaufmann  has  recently  substantiated  this  view  by  a  method  which  will 
be  spoken  of  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVIII,  in  which  he  studied  the  nitro- 
gen elimination  and  the  respiratory  gas-exchange  in  conjunction  with  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  heat. 

As  we  are  agreed  that  carbohydrates,  glycogen,  as  well  as  sugar,  can  be 
formed  from  proteids,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  possibly  an  indirect 
formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  with  a  carbohydrate  as  an  intermediate  step, 
can  take  place.  The  possibility  of  a  direct  fat  formation  from  proteids  with- 
out the  carbohydrate  as  intermediary  must  a,lso  be  generally  admitted,  al- 
though such  a  formation  has  not  been  conclusively  proved. 

According  to  Chauveau  and  Kaufmann,  in  the  direct  formation  of  fat 
from  proteids  the  fat  is  formed,  besides  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  as  an 
intermediary  product  in  the  oxidation  of  the  proteids,  while  Gautieb  con- 
siders the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  as  a  cleavage  without  taking  up 
oxygen.     Dbechsbl*  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proteid  mole- 

*Voit,  MtlDch.  med.  WocheDSchr.,  1892,  cited  from  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  22; 
Cremer,  MQnch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1897;  PflQger  in  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  68. 

'  In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteid  in  the  animal  body 
see  Communications  of  the  Med.  Faculty  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Tokio, 
Vol.  8,  1894. 

'  Eauf mann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8,  which  also  cites  the  works  of  Chauveau 
and  Qautier. 

^Ladenburg's  HandwOrterbuch  der  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  S.  548. 
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cnle  probably  originally  contains  no  radical  with  more  than  six  or  nine  carbon 
atoms.  If  fat  is  formed  from  proteid  in  the  animal  body,  then,  according 
to  Drechsel,  such  formation  is  not  a  splitting  off  of  fat  from  the  proteids, 
but  rather  a  synthesis  from  primarily  formed  cleavage  products  of  proteids 
which  are  deficient  in  carbon. 

The  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  was  first 
suggested  by  Liebig.  This  was  combated  for  some  time,  and  until  lately  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  a  direct  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates 
had  not  been  proved,  but  also  that  it  was  improbable.  The  undoubtedly 
great  infiuence  of  the  carbohydrates  on  the  formation  of  fat  as  observed  and 
proven  by  Liebio  was  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  carbohydrates 
were  consumed  instead  of  the  absorbed  fat  or  that  derived  from  the  proteids, 
hence  they  have  a  sparing  action  on  the  fat.  By  means  of  a  series  of  nutri- 
tion experiments  with  foods  especially  rich  in  carbohydrates,  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  Sohxlet,  Tscherwinsky,  Meissl  and  Stromeb  (on  pigs),  B. 
ScHULTZE,  Chanibwbki,  E.  Voit  and  C.  Lehmann  (on  geese),  I.  Munk 
and  M.  Rubner  and  Lummert*  (on  dogs)  apparently  prove  that  a  direct 
formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  does  actually  occur.  The  processes  by 
which  tnis  formation  takes  place  are  still  unknown.  As  the  carbohydrates 
do  not  contain  as  complicated  carbon  chains  as  the  fats,  the  formation  of  fat 
from  carbohydrates  must  consist  of  a  synthesis,  in  which  the  group  CHOH 
is  converted  into  CH, ;  also  a  reduction  must  take  place. 

After  feeding  with  very  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  relation- 
ship between  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  expired  carbon  dioxide,  t.«.,  the 

CO 

respiratory  quotient  -7p>  >v«uj  found  greater  than  1  in  certain  cases  (Han- 
riot  and  Richet,  Bleibtreu,  Kaufmann,  Laulanie').  This  is  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  the  fat  is  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  by  a  cleavage 
setting  free  carbon  dioxide  and  water  without  taking  up  oxygen.  This  in- 
crease in  the  respiratory  quotient  also  depends  in  part  on  the  increased  com- 
bustion of  the  carbohydrate  (see  Chapter  XVIII). 

When  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat  the  superfluous  amount  is  stored  up 
in  the  fatty  tissue,  and  on  partaking  of  food  deficient  in  fat  this  accumula- 
tion is  quickly  exhausted.     There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  various  tissues 

1  Lawes  nnd  Gilbert,  Phil.  Transactions,  1859,  part  2;  Soxhlet.  see  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  11,  S.  51;  Tscherwinsky,  Landwirthsch.,  Versuchsstaat,  Bd.  29  (cited  from  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  Bd.  18);  Meissl  and  Stromer,  Wien.Bitzungsber.,  Bd.  88,  Abth.  8;  Schultze, 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  47;  Ohaniewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20;  Voit  and 
Lehmani),  see  0.  v.  Voit,  Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissenscb.,  1885;  I.  Munk, 
VIrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  101;  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22;  Lummert,  PflUger's 
Arch..  Bd.  71. 

•Hanriot  and  Richet,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (6).  Tome  22;  Bleibtreu,  Pflllger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  56;  Eaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8;  Laulani6,  ibid,,  p.  791. 
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that  decreases  so  much  in  starvation  as  the  facty  tissue.  The  organism,  then, 
possesses  in  this  tissae  a  depot  where  there  is  stored  during  proper  alimenta- 
tion a  nutritive  substance  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  heat 
and  vital  force,  which  substance,  on  insufficient  nutrition,  is  given  off  as 
may  be  needed.  On  account  of  their  low  conducting  power  the  fatty  tissues 
become  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body. 
They  also  serve  to  fill  cavities  and  as  a  protection  and  support  to  certain  in- 
ternal organs. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
MUSCLE. 

Striated  Muscles. 

In  the  study  of  the  muscles  the  chief  problem  for  physiological  chem- 
istry is  to  isolate  their  different  morphological  elements  and  to  investigate 
each  element  separately.  By  reason  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
muscles  this  has  been  thus  far  almost  impossible,  and  we  must  be  satisfied 
at  the  present  time  with  a  few  micro-chemical  reactions  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Each  muscle-tube  or  muscle-fibre  consists  of  a  sheath,  the  sakcolemma, 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  elastin,  and  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  protbid.  This  last,  which  in  life  possesses 
the  power  of  contractility,  has  in  the  inactive  muscle  an  alkaline  reaction, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  amphoteric  reaction  with  a  predominating 
action  on  red  litmus-paper.  Rohmann  has  found  that  the  fresh,  inactive 
muscle  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  with  red  lacmoid,  and  an  acid  reaction 
with  brown  turmeric.  From  the  behavior  of  these  coloring  matters  with 
various  acids  and  salts  he  concludes  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  fresh  muscle 
with  lacmoid  is  due  to  sodium  bicarbonate,  diphosphate,  and  probably  also 
to  an  alkaline  combination  of  proteid  bodies,  and  the  acid  reaction  with 
turmeric,  on  the  contrary,  to  monophosphate  chiefly.  The  dead  muscle  has 
an  acid  reaction,  or  more  correctly  the  acidity  with  turmeric  increases  on  the 
decease  of  the  muscle,  and  the  alkalinity  with  lacmoid  decreases.  The 
difference  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  monophosphate 
in  the  dead  muscle,  and  according  to  Rohmann  free  lactic  acid  is  found 
in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other.* 

If  we  disregard  the  somewhat  disputed  statements  relative  to  the  finer 
structure  of  the  muscles,  we  can  differentiate  in  the  striated  muscles 
between  the  two  chief  components,  the  doubly  refracting — anisotropous — 
and  the  singly  refracting — isotropous — substance.  If  the  muscular  fibres 
are  treated  with  reagents  which  dissolve  proteids,  such  as  dilute  hydro- 

1  The  various  theories  in  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  and  the  cause 
thereof  are  conflicting.  See  RChmann,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  50  and  55 ;  Heffter,  Arch, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  81  and  88. 
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chloric  acid,  soda  solution^  or  gastric  juice,  they  swell  greatly  and  break  up 
into  *' Bowman's  disks."  By  the  action  of  alcohol,  chromic  acid,  boiling 
water,  or  in  general  such  reagents  as  cause  a  shrinking,  the  fibres  split 
longitudinally  into  fibrils;  and  this  behayior  shows  that  several  chemically 
different  substances  of  various  solubilities  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  proteid  myosin  is  generally  considered  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
diagonal  disks,  while  the  isotropous  substance  contains  the  chief  mass  of  the 
other  protoids  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  chief  portion  of  the  extractives. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Danilewsky,  recently  confirmed  by 
J.  HoLMGBEN,'  myosin  may  be  completely  extracted  from  the  muscle  with- 
out changing  its  structure,  by  means  of  a  5^  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Danilewsky  claims  that  another  proteid-like  substance,  insolu- 
ble in  ammonium  chloride  and  only  swelling  up  therein,  enters  essentially 
into  the  structure  of  the  muscles.  The  proteids,  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  solids  of  the  muscles,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Proteids  of  the  Mnsolet. 

Like  the  blood  which  contains  a  fluid,  the  blood-plasma,  which  sponta* 
neously  coagulates,  separating  fibrin  and  yielding  blood-serum,  so  also  the 
living  muscle  contains,  as  first  shown  by  KChnb,  a  spontaneously  coagu- 
lating liquid,  the  muscle-plasma,  which  coagulates  quickly,  separating  a 
proteid  body,  myosin,  and  yielding  also  a  serum.  That  liquid  which  is  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  living  muscle  is  called  muscle-plasma^  while  that 
obtained  from  the  dead  muscle  is  called  muscle'Serum.  These  two  fluids 
contain  different  albuminous  bodies. 

Muscle-plasma  was  first  prepared  by  KChke  from  frog-muscles,  and 
later  by  Hallibukton,  according  to  the  same  method,  from  the  muscles  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  especially  rabbits.  The  principle  of  this  method  is 
AS  follows:  The  blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  by  passing  through  them  a  strongly  cooled  common- 
salt  solution  of  5-6  p.  m.  Then  the  quickly  cut  muscles  are  immediately 
thoroughly  frozen  so  that  they  can  be  ground  in  this  state  to  a  fine  mass — 
^*  muscle-snow.'*  This  pulp  is  strongly  pressed  in  the  cold,  and  the  liquid 
which  exudes  is  called  muscle-plasma.  According  to  v.  FiJrth'  this  cooling 
or  freezing  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  extract  the  muscle  free  from 
blood,  as  above  directed,  with  a  6  p.  m.  common-salt  solution. 

Muscle-plasma  forms  a  yellow  to  brownish-colored   fluid  with  a  strong 

1  Danilewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ;  J.  Holmgren,  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  28. 

*  See  EQbne,  Untorsuchungen  Qber  das  Protoplasma  (Leipzig,  1864),  S.  2  ;  Hallfbur- 
tOD,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8 ;  v.  Pttrth.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  86. 
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alkaline  reaction.  It  is  somewhat  different  in  different  animals.  Muscle- 
plasma  from  the  frog  spontaneously  coagulates  slowly  at  a  little  above  0°  C, 
but  quicker  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Muscle-plasma  from  mammals 
coagulates,  according  to  v.  Fukth,  even  slowly  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  According  to  Kuhne  and  v.  Fubth  the  reaction  remains  alkaline 
during  coagulation,  while  according  to  Hallibukton  it  becomes  acid* 
According  to  the  older  views  the  clot  consists  of  globulin  and  myosin,  while 
V.  Ft^BTH  claims  that  it  consists  of  two  coagulated  proteids,  myosin  fibrin 
and  myogen  fibrin.  As  the  study  of  the  proteids  of  the  muscles,  as  well  a& 
their  nomeclature,  has  been  somewhat  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  separately  discuss  the  proteids  of  the  dead  muscles  as  well 
as  those  of  the  muscle-plasma. 

The  proteids  of  the  dead  muscles  are  in  part  soluble  in  water  or  dilute 
salt  solutions,  and  part  are  insoluble  therein.  Myosin,  musculin,  myoglobu- 
lin,  and  myoalbumin  belong  to  the  first  group,  and  the  stroma  substances 
of  the  muscle-tubes  belong  to  the  second  group. 

Myotin  was  first  discovered  by  Kuhne,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
mass  of  the  soluble  proteids  of  the  dead  muscle,  and  is  generally  considered 
as  the  most  essential  coagulation  product  of  muscle-plasma.  With  the 
name  myosin  Kuhne  also  designates  the  mother-substance  of  the  plasma- 
clot,  and  this  mother-substance  forms,  according  to  certain  investigators^ 
the  chief  mass  of  contractile  protoplasm.  The  statements  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  myosin  in  other  organs  besides  the  muscles  require  further  proof. 
The  quantity  of  myosin  in  the  muscles  of  different  animals  varies,  according 
to  Danilewsky,*  between  30  and  110  p.  m. 

Myosin,  as  obtained  from  dead  muscles,  is  a  globulin  whose  elementary 
composition,  according  to  Chittenden  and  Cummins,*  is,  on  an  average, 
the  following:  C  52.82,  H  7.11,  N  16.17,  S  1.27,  0  2%0^i.  H  the  myosin 
separates  as  fibres,  or  if  a  myosin  solution  with  a  minimum  quantity  of 
alkali  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  microscope-slide  to  a  gelatinous  mass, 
doubly  refracting  myosin  may  be  obtained.  Myosin  has  the  general  prop- 
erties of  the  globulins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  saline 
solutions  as  well  as  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  which  readily  converts  it  inU> 
albuminates.  It  is  completely  precipitated  by  saturating  with  NaCl,  also 
by  MgSO^,  in  a  solution  containing  9  of  the  salt  with  its  water  of 
crystallization  (Hallibubton).  Like  fibrinogen  it  coagulates  at  +  56**  C. 
in  a  solution  containing  common  salt,  but  differs  from  it  since  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  it  be  converted  into  fibrin.  The  coagulation  temperature, 
according  to  Chittenden  and  Cummins,  not  only  varies  for  myosin  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  but  also  for  the  same  myosin  in  different  salt  solutions. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 

*  Studies  from  the  Pbysiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Vol.  8^ 
p.  115. 
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Myosin  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way,  as  'suggested  by  Halli- 
burton: The  muscle  is  first  extracted  by  a  5^  magnesium-sulphate  solu- 
tion. The  filtered  extract  is  then  treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  in  sub- 
stance until  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  contains  about  60  grms,  of  the  salt.  The 
so-called  paramyosinogen  or  musculin  separates.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then 
treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  until  each  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  holds  94 
grms.  of  the  salt  in  solution.  The  myosin  which  now  separates  is  filtered 
off,  dissolved  in  water  by  aid  of  the  retained  salt,  precipitated  by  diluting 
with  water,  and,  when  necessary,  purified  by  redissolving  in  dilute-salt  solu- 
tion and  precipitating  with  water. 

The  older  and  perhaps  the  usual  method  of  preparation  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Danilewsky,*  in  extracting  the  muscle  with  a  5-lOj^  ammonium- 
chloride  solution,  precipitating  the  myosin  from  the  filtrate  by  strongly 
diluting  with  water,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  ammonium-chloride 
solution,  and  the  myosin  obtained  from  this  solution  is  either  reprecipitated 
by  diluting  with  water  or  by  removing  the  salt  by  dialysis. 

Mnscnlin,'  called  paramyosinogen  by  Halliburton,  and  myosin  by  v» 
F0RTH,  is  a  globulin  which  is  characterized  by  its  low  coagulation  tempera- 
ture, about  +  47°  C,  which  may  vary  in  different  species  of  animals  (+  45^ 
in  frogs,  -f  51°  C.  in  birds).  It  is  more  easily  precipitated  than  myosin  by 
NaCl  or  MgSO^  (salt  containing  60j^  water  of  crystallization).  According  to 
V.  FCrth  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  with  a  concentration  of 
12-24  p.  m.  If  the  dead  muscle  is  extracted  with  water  a  part  of  the  musculin 
goes  into  solution  and  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  carefully  acidifying. 
It  separates  from  a  dilute  salt  solution  on  dialysis.  Musculin  readily  passes 
into  an  insoluble  modification  which  v.  Ft^RTH  calls  myosinfibrin,  Musculin 
is  called  myosin  by  v.  Furth,  as  he  considers  it  nothing  but  myosin.  As 
musculin  has  a  lower  coagulation  temperature  and  has  other  precipitating 
properties  for  neutral  salts  than  the  older  substance  caUed  myosin,  it  is 
difficult  to  concede  to  this  yiew. 

Myoghlulin.  After  the  separation  of  the  musculin  and  the  myosin  from 
the  salt  extract  of  the  muscle  by  means  of  MgSO^  the  myoglobulin  may  be 
precipitated  by  saturating  the  filtrate  with  the  salt.  It  is  similar  to  ser- 
globulin,  but  coagulates  at  -|-63°C.  (Halliburton).  Myoalhumin^  or 
muscle-albumin,  seems  to  be  identical  with  seralbumin  (seralbumin  a,  accord- 
ing to  Halliburton),  and  probably  only  originates  from  the  blood  or  the 
lymph.     Albumoses  and  peptone  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  fresh  muscles. 

After  the  complete  removal  from  the  muscle  of  all  proteid  bodies  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  ammonium  chloride,  an  insoluble  proteid  remains 
which  only  swells  in  ammonium-chloride  solution  and  which  forms  with  the 
other  insoluble  constituents  of  the  muscular  fibre  the  **  muscle-stromaJ^ 

»  Zeitfichr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  8.  158. 

*  As  we  have  up  to  the  present  no  conclusive  basis  for  the  identity  of  the  globulintr 
called  mjosin  and  pammyosinogen,  and  also  as  the  use  of  the  name  myosin  for  the  last- 
Inentioned  substance  may  readily  cause  confusion,  the  Author  does  not  feel  justified 
in  dropping  the  old  name  musculin  (Nasse). 
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According  to  Danilewsky  the  amount  of  such  stroma  substance  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscle  activity.  He  maintains  that  the  muscles  contain  a 
greater  amount  of  this  substance,  compared  with  the  myosin  present,  when 
the  muscles  are  quickly  contracted  and  relaxed. 

According  to  J.  Holmgren*  this  stroma  substance  does  not  belong[to  either 
the  nucleoalbumin  or  the  nucleoproteid  group.  It  is  not  a  glycoproteid,  as 
it  does  not  yield  a  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
It  is  very  similar  to  coagulated  proteids  and  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalies,  form- 
ing an  albuminate.  The  elementary  composition  of  this  substance  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  myosin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insoluble  substances, 
myofibrin  and  myosinfibrin,  which  are  formed,  according  to  v.  Furth,  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  plasma,  occur  also  among  the  stroma  substances.  When 
the  muscles  are  previously  extracted  with  water  the  stroma  substance  also 
contains  a  part  of  the  myosin  hereby  made  insoluble.  To  the  proteids  in- 
soluble in  water  and  neutral  salt  belongs  the  nucleoproteid  detected  by 
Pekelharing,"  and  occurring  as  traces  and  soluble  in  faintly  alkaline  water, 
and  which  originates  probably  from  the  muscle  nuclei. 

Mtude-syntonint  which  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  the  muscles  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1  p.  m.,  and  which,  accordin&:  to  E.  Mornbh,  is  less  soluble  and  has  a 
greater  aptitude  to  precipitate  than  other  acid  albumins,  seems  not  to  occur  preformed  in 
the  muscles. 

Proteids  of  tJie  Muscle-plasma,  As  above  stated,  we  consider  as  myosin 
the  coagulated  modification  of  the  soluble  proteid  existing  in  the  muscle- 
plasma.  As  in  blood-plasma  we  have  a  mother-substance  of  fibrin,  fibrinogen, 
so  also  there  exists  in  the  muscle-plasma  a  mother-substance  of  myosin,  a 
soluble  myosin  or  a  myosinogen.  This  body  has  not  thus  far  been  isolated 
with  certainty.  Halliburton,  who  has  detected  in  the  muscles  an  enzyme- 
like substance,  '^  myosin- ferment,"  which  is  related  but  not  identical  with 
fibrin-ferment,  has  also  found  that  a  solution  of  purified  myosin,  in  dilute-salt 
solution  (5^  MgSOJ,  and  suflSciently  diluted  with  water,  coagulates  after  a 
certain  time,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  acid,  and  a  typical  myosin-clot 
separates.  This  coagulation,  which  is  accelerated  by  warming  or  by  the 
addition  of  myosin-ferment,  is,  according  to  Halliburton,  a  process  analo- 
gous to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma.  According  to  this  same  in- 
vestigator, myosin  when  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  neutral  salt  is 
reconverted  into  myosinogen,  while  after  diluting  with  water  myosin  is  again 
produced  from  the  myosinogen.  No  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
these  observations. 

Besides  the  traces  of  globulin  and  albumin,  which  perhaps  do  not  belong 
to  the  muscle-plasma,  we  find  in  mammals,  according  to  v.  FOrth,  two  pro- 
teids, namely,  musculin  (myosin  according  to  v.  Furth)  and  myogen. 

'  See  Danilewsky  and  Holmgren,  foot-note  1,  page  388.  • 

•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 
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MuscuLiN  (Nassb)  =  paramyosinogen  (Halliburton)  =  myosin  (v. 
F  rth)  forms  about  20^  of  the  total  proteids  of  the  muscle-plasma  of 
rabbits.  Its  properties  have  already  been  given,  and  it  is  suflBcient  to 
remark  that  its  solutions  become  cloudy  on  standing,  and  a  precipitate  of 
^myosin-fibrin  occurs,  which  is  insoluble  in  salt  solutions. 

Myogen,  or  myosinogen  (Halliburton),  forms  the  chief  mass,  75-80j^  of 
the  proteids  of  rabbit-muscle  plasma.  It  does  not  separate  from  its  solu- 
tions on  dialysis  and  is  not  a  true  globulin,  but  a  proteid  sui  generis.  It 
coagulates  at  55-56°C.  and  is  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  24-405^  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Myogen  solutions  are  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  only  in  the 
presence  of  some  salt.  It  is  converted  into  an  albuminate  by  alkalies,  this 
albuminate  being  precipitable  by  ammonium  chloride.  Myogen  passes 
spontaneously,  especially  with  higher  temperatures  as  well  as  in  the  presence 
of  salt,  into  an  insoluble  modification,  myogen-fibrin.  A  proteid,  coagulating 
at  30-40®  C,  soluble  myogen-fibrin  is  produced  as  soluble  intermediate  step. 
This  substance  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  native  frog-muscle  plasma. 
It  does  not  always  occur  in  the  muscle-plasma  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
when  it  does  it  is  present  only  to  a  slight  extent.  It  can  be  separated  by 
precipitating  with  salt  or  by  diffusion.  Halliburton's  assumption  as  to 
the  action  of  a  special  myosin  ferment  has  not  suflBcient  basis,  according  to 
V.  FuRTH,  nor  has  the  often-admitted  analogy  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  difference  between  the  musculin  and  the  myogen  becoming 
insoluble  is  that  the  musculin  passes  into  myosin-fibrin  without  any  soluble 
intermediate  steps. 

Myogen  may  be  prepared,  according  to  v.  Furth,  by  transiently  heating 
the  dialysed  and  filtered  plasma  to  52°  C,  separating  it  in  this  way  from  the 
rest  of  the  musculin.  The  myogen  exists  in  the  new  filtrate  and  can  be 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The  musculin  may  also  be  removed 
by  adding  28j^  ammonium  sulphate  and  then  precipitating  the  myogen  from 
the  filtrate  by  saturating  with  the  salt. 

If  the  myogen,  as  v.  Furth  claims,  is  no  globulin  it  cannot  be  identical 
with  Halliburton's  myosinogen,  and  it  is  also  diflBcult  to  bring  the  myogen 
in  certain  relationship  to  Kuhne's  myosin,  which  is  also  a  globulin.  As  muscu- 
lin (paramyosinogen)  does  not  yield  any  myosin  clot  on  coagulation,  and  as  it 
differs  from  KOhne's  myosin  from  dead  muscles  in  coagulation  temperature 
as  well  as  precipitation  properties,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  the  experi- 
ence of  the  older  investigators  into  accord  with  the  observations  of  v.  Furth, 
and  hence  further  researches  on  this  subject  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Myoproteid  is  a  proteid  found  by  v.  Furth  in  the  plasma  from  fish- 
muscles.  It  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
considered  as  a  compound  proteid  by  v.  Furth. 

Muscle-pigments.  There  is  no  question  that  the  red  color  of  the  muscles 
even  when  completely  freed  from  blood  depends  in  part  on  haemoglobin. 
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K.  MoRNEK  has  shown  that  muscle  hsBmoglobin  is  not  identical  with  blood- 
haemoglobin.  The  statement  of  MacMunn  that  in  the  muscles  another 
pigment  occurs  which  is  allied  to  haemochromogen  and  called  myohcemaiin 
by  him  has  not  been  substantiated,  at  least  for  muscles  of  higher  animala 
(Levy  and  Morner  *).  MacMunn^  claims  that  myohaBmatin  occurs  in  the 
muscles  of  insects,  which  do  not  contain  any  haemoglobin. 

The  reddish -yellow  coloriug  matter  of  the  muscles  of  the  salmon  has  been  Httle 
studied.  Traces  of  enzymes,  such  as  pepsin  and  diastatic  enzymes,  have  been  found  in 
them.  The  so-called  '*  myosin-ferment,"  and  probably  an  enzyme  producing  lactic-acid 
fermentation,  are  also  found  in  these  muscles. 

Extractive  Bodies  of  the  Muscles. 

The  nitrogenous  extractives  consist  chiefly  of  creatin,  on  an  average  of 
1-4  p.  m.,  in  the  fresh  muscles  containing  water,  also  the  xanthin  bodies, 
hypoxanthin  and  xanthin,  besides  guanin  and  carnin.  The  average  quanti- 
ties of  hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  and  guanin  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  sub- 
stance of  the  muscles  of  oxen  are,  according  to  Kossel,'  respectively  2.30^ 
0.53,  and  0.20  grms.,  and  in  the  embryonic  ox-muscles  respectively  3.59,. 
1.11,  and  4.12  grms. 

Among  the  habitually  occurring  nitrogenous  extractives  we  should  men- 
tion phosphocarnic  acid  and  also  inosinic  acid,  which  is  perhaps  allied  to  it. 

Among  the  extractive  substances  we  also  find  the  acid  found  by  Limpricht  in  Ui& 
flesh  of  certain  cyprindea,  namely,  the  uitrogenized  protic  add  and  isocreatinin*  found 
by  J.  Thesen  in  fish-flesh.  Uric  aciti,  urea,  taurin,  and  leudn  are  found  as  traces  in 
the  muscles,  in  certain  cases  only,  of  a  few  species  of  animals.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  these  different  extractives  in  the  muscles,  Eruksnbeug  and  Wagner  ^  have 
shown  that  it  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  A  large  quantity  of  urea  is  found  in 
the  muscles  of  tbe  »h»rk  and  ray;  uric  acid  is  found  in  alligators;  tnnrin  in  cephalopoda; 
glycocoU  in  niollusks,  pecten  irradians;  and  creatinin  in  luvarus  imperialis,  etc.,  etc.  The 
reports  are  very  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  urea  in  the  muscles  of 
higher  animals  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Kaufmann  and  Schondorff 
urea  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  while  M.  Nemcki  and  Kowarski*  claim 
that  this  is  not  so.  SchOndorff  *  has  prepared  urea  in  substance  from  the  muscles  of  dogs 
and  cats  and  identified  it  by  elementary  analysis.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  the  muscle* 
was  on  an  average  of  0.884  p.  m. 

The  xanthin  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  carnin,  have  been  treated  on 
pages  116-121,  and  therefore  among  the  extractive  bodies  we  will  first 
consider  the  creatin. 

Creatin,  C^H.N.O,  +  H,0,  or  methylquanidin-acetio  acid,  NH  : 
C(Xn,).N(CH,).CH,.COOH  +  H,0,  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  vertebrate 

» See  MacMunn,  Phil.  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc..  Vol.  177.  part  1.  Joum  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  8,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  18;  Levy,  tbid,,  Bd.  18;  K.  MObnbr,  Nord» 
Med.  Archiv.  Festband,  1897,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

"Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8.  S.  408. 

*See  Limpricht,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  127;  and  Thesen,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

♦Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  21. 

*  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  (5)  Tome  6;  Bch5ndorff,  Pflager's  Arch.,  Bd.  62; 
Nencki  and  Kowarski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  86. 

•PflQger's  Arch..  Bd.  74. 
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animals  in  variable  amounts  in  different  species  ;  the  largest  quantity  is 

found  in  birds.     It  is  also  found  in  the  brain,  blood,  transudations,  and  the 

amniotic  fluid.     Creatin  may  be  prepared  synthetically  from  cyanamid  and 

sarcosin  (mothylglycocoU).     On  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  decomposes, 

with  the  addition  of  water,  and  yields  urea,  sarcosin,  and  certain  other 

products.     Because  of  this  behavior  several  investigators  consider  creatin  as 

a  step  in  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  organism.     On  boiling  with  acids 

creatin  is  easily  converted,  with  the  elimination  of  water,  into  creatinin, 

C^H,N,0,  which  occurs  in  urine,  and  which  has  also  been  found  in  the 

muscles  of  the  dog  by  Monari  *  (see  Chapter  XV). 

According  to  St.  Johnson  no  creatin  occurs  in  the  fresh  flesh  of  oxen,  but  a  crea- 
tinin. differing  from  that  found  in  urine  ;  but  this  statement  is  incorrect  according  to 

WOEIINER.' 

Qreatin  crystallizes  in  hard,  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  which  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C.  It  dissolves  in  74  parts  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  9410  parts  absolute  alcohol.  It  dissolves  more 
easily  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Its  watery  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction. 
Creatin  is  not  dissolved  by  ether.  If  a  creatin  solution  is  boiled  with 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  this  is  reduced,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
alkali,  to  mercury  and  oxalic  acid,  and  the  foul-smelling  methyluramin 
(methylguanidin)  is  developed.  A  solution  of  creatin  in  water  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  gives  a  white,  flaky  precipitate  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate  if  the  acid  reaction  is  neutralized.  When  boiled  for  an  hour 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  creatin  is  converted  into  creatinin,  and  may 
be  identified  by  its  reactions. 

The  preparation  and  detection  of  creatin  is  best  performed  by  the  follow- 
ing method  of  Neubauer,'  which  was  first  used  in  the  preparation  of  crea- 
tin from  muscles:  Finely  cut  flesh  is  extracted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  +  56"*  to  60°  C.  for  10-15  minutes,  pressed  and  extracted  again  with 
water.  The  proteids  are  removed  from  the  united  extracts  as  far  as  possible 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  the  careful  addi- 
tion of  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  removed  from  this  filtrate  by  H,S  and 
carefully  concentrated  to  a  small  volume.  The  creatin,  which  crystallizes 
in  a  few  days,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  of  88^,  and  puri- 
fied, when  necessary,  by  recrystallization.  The  quantitative  estimation  of 
creatin  is  performed  according  to  the  same  method. 

Iiooreatinin,  is  a  creatinin  isomeric  with  ordinary  creatinin  and  found  by  Thbsbn  ^ 
in  the  flesh  of  the  codfish.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  or  plates,  is  more  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  more  insoluble  in  alcohol,  than  the  ordinary  creatinin,  and  gives  a  picrate 
which  is  readily  soluble  and  a  zinc  chloride  combination  which  is  relatively  readily 
soluble.  It  gives  Weyl's  reaction  less  rapidly,  and  does  not  give  methylguanidin  on 
treatment  with  potassium  permanganate. 

»Maly's  Jahresber.   Bd.  19,  8.  396. 

*  Johnson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vols.  48,  60  ;  "Woemer,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch., 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
*Zeit8chr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2  and  6. 
*L.  c. 
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Camin,  C,H,N^O,  +  n,0,  is  one  of  the  substances  found  by  "Weidel  in 
American  meat  extract.  It  has  also  been  found  by  Krukenberg  and 
Wagner  in  frog-muscles  and  in  the  flesh  of  fishes,  and  by  Pouchet  *  in  the 
urine.     Carnin  may  be  transformed  into  hypoxanthin  by  oxidation. 

Carnin  has  been  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  a  salt, 
crystallizing  in  shining  needles,  which  gives  a  double  combination  with 
platinum  chloride.  Its  watery  solution  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  but 
this  precipitate  is  dissolved  neither  by  ammonia  nor  by  warm  nitric  acid. 
Carnin  does  not  give  the  so-called  TVeidel's  xanthin  reaction.  Its  watery 
solution  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate;  still  the  lead  combination  may 
be  dissolved  on  boiling. 

Carnin  is  prepared  by  the  following  method:  The  meat  extract  diluted 
with  water  is  completely  precipitated  by  baryta-water.  The  filtrate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  precipitate  boiled  with  water,  fil- 
tered while  hot,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  filtrate. 
Remove  the  lead  sulphide  from  the  filtrate  and  concentrate  strongly.  The 
concentrated  solution  is  now  completely  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  washed  free  from  silver  chloride  by  ammonia,  and  the  carnin  sil- 
ver oxide  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Fhosphooamio  aoid*^is  a  complicated  substance,  first  isolated  by  Sibofribd  from  meat 
extracts,  which  yields  as  cleavage  products,  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  a  carbohydrate  group,  besides  the  previously  mentioned  carnic  acid.  It  stands, 
according  to  Siegfried,  in  close  relationship  to  the  nucleins,  and  as  it  yields  pep- 
tone (carnic  acid),  it  is  designated  as  a  nucleon  by  Siegfried.  Phospbocarnic  acid  may  be 
precipitated  as  an  iron  combination,  carn^errin,  from  the  extract  of  the  muscles  free 
from  proteids.  Kutschbr  '  claims  that  carniferriu  cannot  be  a  unit  body  on  account  of 
its  method  of  preparation.  According  to  him  it  is  a  mixture  of  iron  combinations  of 
heterogeneous  bodies.  The  quantity  of  phospbocarnic  acid,  calculated  as  carnic  acid,  can 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  combination  by  the  factor 
6.1287  (Balkb  and  Ide).  In  this  way  Siegfriei>  found  0.57-2.4  p.  m.  carnic  acid  in 
the  resting  muscles  of  the  dog,  and  M.  Muller  1-2  p.  m.  in  the  muscle  of  adults  and 
a  maximum  of  0.57  p.  m.  in  those  of  infants  new-born.  Phosphocamic  acid  which  has 
not  been  prepared  pure  In  the  free  state  is,  according  to  Siegfried,  a  source  of  energy 
in  the  muscles  and  is  consumed  during  work.  Besides,  by  means  of  its  property  of 
forming  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths,  as  also  an  iron  combination  soluble  in 
alkalines,  it  serves  to  act  as  a  means  of  transportation  of  these  bodies  in  the  animal  body. 

Phosphocamic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  extract  free  from  proteid  by  first  removing 
the  phosphate  by  CaClt  and  NHs.  The  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  while  boil- 
ing, as  carniferiin  by  ferric  chloride. 

Inoiinio  Aoid.  This  acid  was  first  isolated  from  the  flesh  of  certain  animals  by  Lib- 
big  and  closely  studied  by  Haiber.^    It  contains  phosphorous,  is  amorphous,  and  gives 

*  Weidel,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  158  ;  Wagner,  Silzungsber.  d.  WUrzb. 
phys.-med.  Gesellsch.,  1888;  Pouchet,  cited  from  Neubauer-Huppert,  Analyse  des 
Hames,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  885. 

*  In  regard  to  carnic  acid  and  phosphocamic  acid  see  the  works  of  Siegfried,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  phy- 
siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21 ;  M.  MUller,  ibid.,  Bd.  22 ;  ErQger.  ibid,,  Bd.  22  ;  Balke  and  Ide, 
ibid.,  Bd.  21,  and  Balke,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

«Liebig,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  62:  Haiser,  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  16u 
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CTYStalline  salts  with  barium  and  calcium.  Its  formula  is  CloHiaNiPOs.  Haisbr  ob- 
taiued  nypoxantbiu  as  a  cleavage  product,  and  probably  also  trioxy  valerianic  acid,  al- 
though it  was  not  positively  proved. 

We  must  also  include  among  the  nitrogenous  extractives  those  bodies 

which  were  first  discovered  by  Gatjtier*  and  which  occur  only  in  very 

small    quantities,   namely,   the   lencomaines,   xanthocreatinin,   C,H,j,N^O, 

crusocreatinin,  C^H^N^O,  amphicreatinin,  C,H„N,0^,  and  p8eudoxanthi7iy 

C,H.N,0. 

In  the  analysis  of  meat  and  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  vari- 
ous extractive  bodies  of  the  same  we  make  use  of  the  systematic  method  as 
suggested  by  Gautieb,'  for  details  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  article. 

The  non-nitrogeiLoat  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscles  are  inosit,  glyco- 
gen, sugar ^  and  lactic  acid. 

Inosit,  C,H„0,  +  H,0.  This  body,  discovered  by  Scherer,  is  not  a 
carbohydrate,  but  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series  and  seems  to  be  hexahy- 
droxybenzol  (Maquenne').  With  hydriodic  acid  it  yields  benzol  and  tri- 
iodophenol.  Inosit  is  found  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  leucocytes,  kidneys, 
suprarenal  capsule,  lungs,  brain,  testicles,  and  in  the  urine  in  pathological 
cases,  and  as  traces  in  normal  urine.  It  is  found  very  widely  distributed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  unripe  fruits  and  in  green  beans  {pha- 
seolus  vulgaris),  and  therefore  it  is  also  called  phaseomannit. 

Inosit  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless,  rhombic  crystals  of  the  monoclinic 
system,  or,  if  not  pure  and  if  only  a  small  quantity  crystallizes,  it  forms 
groups  of  fine  crystals  similar  to  cauliflower.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation at  110®  C,  also  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time.  Such  exposed 
crystals  are  non-transparent  and  milk-white.  The  crystals  melt  at  217°  C. 
Inosit  dissolves  in  7.5  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
dissolves  copper  oxyhydrate  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  does  not  reduce  on 
boiling.  It  gives  negative  results  with  Moore's  test  and  with  Bottger- 
Almbn's  bismuth  test.  It  does  not  ferment  with  beer-yeast,  but  may  under- 
go lactic-  and  butyric-acid  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  formed  thereby  is 
sarcolactic  acid  according  to  Hilger,  and  fermentation  lactic  acid  according 
to  VoHL.*  Inosit  is  oxidized  into  rhodizonic  acid  by  an  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  the  following  reactions  depend  upon  this  behavior: 

If  inosit  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  platinum-foil  with  nitric  acid  and 
the  residue  treated  with  ammonia  and  a  drop  of  calcium-chloride  solution, 
and  carefully  re-evaporated  to  dryness,  a  beautiful  rose-red  residue  is  ob- 

>  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  16,  S.  628. 
•i&ia.,Bd.  22,  S.  385. 

•Bull,  de  la  Soc.  chim.  (2),  Tomes  47  and  48;  Comp.  rend..  Tome  104. 
«  Hilger,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  160;  Yohl,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Cbem.  Gksellsch., 
Bd.  9. 
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tained  (Schereb's  inosit  test).  If  we  evaporate  an  inosit  solution  to  incipi- 
ent dryness  and  moisten  the  residue  with  a  little  mercuric-nitrate  solution, 
we  obtain  a  yellowish  residue  on  drying,  which  becomes  a  beautiful  red  on 
strongly  heating.  The  coloration  disappears  on  cooling,  but  it  reappears  on 
gently  warming  (Gallois's  inosit  test). 

To  prepare  inosit  from  a  liquid  or  from  a  watery  extract  of  a  tissue,  the 
proteids  are  first  removed  by  coagulating  at  boiling  heat.  The  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  this  filtrate  boiled  with  basic  lead  acetate  and 
allowed  to  stand  24-48  hours.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  which  con- 
tains all  the  inosit,  is  decomposed  in  water  by  H,S.  The  filtrate  is  strongly 
concentrated,  treated  with  2-4  vols,  hot  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  tough  or  flaky  masses  which  ordinarily  separate. 
If  no  crystals  separate  from  the  liquid  within  24  hours,  then  treat  with  ether 
until  tlie  liquid  has  a  milky  appearance  and  allow  it  to  stand.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether,  crystals  of  inosit  separate  within  24 
hours.  The  crystals  thus  obtained,  as  also  those  which  are  obtained  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  directly,  are  recrystallized  by  redissolving  in  very  little 
boiling  water  and  the  addition  of  3-4  vols,  alcohol. 

Glycogen  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  living  muscle,  while  it  may  be 
absent  in  the  dead  muscle.  The  quantity  of  glycogen  varies  in  the  different 
muscles  of  the  same  animal.  Bohm  '  found  10  p.  m.  glycogen  in  the  muscles 
of  cats,  and  moreover  he  found  a  greater  amount  in  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities than  in  those  of  the  rump.  The  food  also  has  a  great  influence. 
Bohm  found  1-4  p.  m.  glycogen  in  the  muscles  of  fasting  animals,  and  7-10 
p.  m.  after  partaking  of  food.  As  stated  in  Chapter  VIII,  lack  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  causiBS  the  glycogen  to  disappear  earlier  from  the  liver 
than  from  the  muscles. 

The  sugar  of  the  muscles,  of  which  traces  only  occur  in  the  living  muscle 
and  which  is  probably  formed  after  the  death  of  the  muscle  from  the  muscle- 
glycogen,  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Panormoff,'  probably  dex- 
trose. As  an  intermediate  step  in  this  sugar-formation  we  must  mention 
dextrin,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  muscles.  Perhaps  this  dextrin  has 
been  confounded  with  glycogen. 

Lactic  Acids.  Of  the  oxypropionic  acids  with  the  formula  C,H,0,  there 
is  one,  hydracrylic  acid,  CH,(OH).CH,.COOH,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
animal  body  and  therefore  has  no  physiological  chemical  interest.  Indeed 
only  a-oxypropionic  acid  or  ethylidene  lactic  acid,  CH,.(OH).CHCOOH,  of 
which  we  have  three  physical  isomers,  is  of  importance.  These  three  ethy- 
lidene lactic  acids  are  the  ordinary,  optically  inactive  fermentation  i  actio 
ACID,  the  dextro-rotatory  paralactic  or  sarcolactic  acid,  and  the  LiEVO- 
lactic  acid  obtained  by  Schardikqer  by  the  fermentation  of  cane-sugar 
by  means  of  a  special  bacillus.     This  laevolactic  acid  has  also  been  detected 

>  PflUger'8  Arch..  Bd.  23,  S.  44. 
"Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17. 
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by  Blachstein  in  the  culture  of  Gaffky's  typhoid  bacillus  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  and  peptone,  and  which  is  formed  by  various  vibriones,  need  not  be 
described  here.* 

The  fermentation  lactic  acid,  which  is  formed  from  the  milk-sugar  by 
allowing  milk  to  sour  and  by  the  acid  fermentation  of  other  carbohy- 
drates, is  considered  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  muscles  (Heintz),  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  (Gscheidlen),*  and  in  diabetic  urine.  During 
digestion  this  acid  is  also  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
and  as  alkali  lactate  in  the  chyle.  The  paralactic  acid  is,  at  all  events,  the 
true  acid  of  meat  extracts,  and  this  alone  has  been  found  with  certainty  in 
dead  muscle.  The  lactic  acid  which  is  found  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands, 
thymus,  thyroid  gland,  blood,  bile,  pathological  transudations,  osteomalacious 
bones,  in  perspiration  in  puerperal  fever,  and  in  the  urine  after  fatiguing 
marches,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
and  especially  after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  seems  to  be  paralactic  acid. 

The  origin  of  paralactic  acid  in  the  animal  organism  has  been  sought 
by  several  investigators,  who  took  for  basis  the  researches  of  Gaglio, 
Minkowski,  and  Araki,'  in  a  decomposition  of  proteid  in  the  tissues. 
Gaglio  claims  a  lactic-acid  formation  by  passing  blood  through  the 
kidneys  and  lungs.  He  also  found  0.3-0.5  p.  m.  lactic  acid  in  the  blood 
of  a  dog  after  proteid  food,  and  only  0.17-0.21  p.  m.  after  fasting  for  48 
hours.  According  to  Minkowski  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  eliminated  by 
the  urine  in  animals  with  extirpated  livers  is  increased  with  proteid  food, 
while  the  administration  of  carbohydrates  has  no  effect.  Abaki  has  also 
shown  that  if  we  produce  a  scarcity  of  oxygen  in  animals  (dogs,  rabbits,  and 
hens)  by  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide,  by  the  inhalation  of  air  deficient 
in  oxygen,  or  by  any  other  means,  a  considerable  elimination  of  lactic  acid 
(besides  dextrose  and  also  often  albumin)  takes  place  through  the  urine. 
As  a  scarcity  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  ordinary  statements,  produces  an 
increase  of  the  proteid  katabolism  in  the  body,  the  increased  elimination  of 
lactic  acid  in  these  cases  must  be  due  in  part  to  an  increased  proteid 
destruction  and  in  part  to  a  diminished  oxidation. 

Abaki  has  not  drawn  such  a  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  but 
he  considers  the  abundant  formation  of  lactic  acid  to  be  due  to  a  cleavage 
of  the  sugar  formed  from  the  glycogen.  He  found  that  in  all  cases  where 
lactic  acid  and  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the 

1  See  SchardiDger,  Monatsbefte  f.  Obem..  Bd.  11;  Blnchstein.  Arch,  des  sciences  biol. 
de  St  Peterabourg,  Tome  1,  p.  199;  Kuprianow,  Arcb.  f.  HygieDe,  Bd.  19,  and  Gosio, 
ibid,,  Bd.  21. 

*HelDtz,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  157,  and  Gscbeidlen,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd. 
8,  8. 171. 

•  Gaglio,  Du  Bols-Reymond's  Arcb.,  1886  ;  Minkowski,  Arcb.  exp.  Pntb.  u.  Pbarin., 
Bdd.  21  and  31  ;  Araki,  Zeitacbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  15,  16.  17.  and  19. 
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liver  and  muscles  was  always  diminished.  He  also  calls  attention  ta 
the  fact  that  dextrolactic  acid  may  be  formed  from  glycogen,  as  directly 
observed  by  Ekukika/  and  also  to  the  numerous  observations  on  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  and  the  consumption  of  glycogen  in  muscular 
activity.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  a  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  proteid,  he  states  that  with  lack  of  oxygen  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  lactic  acid  derived  by  a  cleavage  of  the  sugar. 
Hoppe-Seyler  '  also  positively  defends  the  view  as  to  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  from  carbohydrates.  He  is  of  the  view  that  lactic  acid  ia 
produced  from  the  carbohydrates  by  the  cleavage  of  the  sugar  only  with 
lack  of  oxygen,  while  with  sufficient  oxygen  the  sugar  is  burned  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  absence  of 
free  oxygen  and  in  the  presence  of  glycogen  or  dextrose  is,  according  to 
Hoppe-Seyler,  very  probably  a  function  of  all  living  protoplasm.  We 
have  good  ground  for  the  assumption  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  proteid  as  well  as  from  carbohydrates.  Phosphocarnic  acid  is  consid- 
ered by  Siegfried  as  another  source  of  sarcolactic  acid. 

*  The  lactic  acids  are  amorphous.  They  have  the  appearance  of  colorless 
or  faintly  yellowish,  acid-reacting  syrups  which  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them 
also  in  alcohol.  The  two  acids  are  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
their  different  optical  properties — ^paralactic  acid  being  dextrogyrate,, 
while  fermentation  lactic  acid  is  optically  inactive — also  by  their  different 
solubilities  and  the  different  amounts  of  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
calcium  and  zinc  salts.  The  zinc  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  dissolves 
in  58-63  parts  of  water  at  14-15°  C.  and  contains  18.18^  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, corresponding  to  the  formula  Zn(C,H^O,),  +  3H,0.  The  zinc  salt 
of  paralactic  acid  dissolves  in  17.5  parts  of  water  at  the  above  tempera- 
ture and  contains  ordinarily  12.9j^  water,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
Zn(C,n^O,),  +  2H,0.  The  calcium  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  dis- 
solves in  9.5  parts  water  and  contains  29.22j^  (=  5  mol.)  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, while  calcium  paralactate  dissolves  in  12.4  parts  water  and  contains 
24.83  or  26.21j^  (=4  or  4^  mol.)  water  of  crystallization.  Both  calcium 
salts  crystallize,  not  unlike  tyrosin,  in  spheres  or  tufts  of  very  fine  micro- 
scopic needles.  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Araki,"  who  have  closely  studied  the 
optical  properties  of  the  lactic  acids  and  lactates,  consider  the  lithium  salt 
as  best  suited  for  the  preparation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  the  lactic 
acids.     The  lithium  salt  contains  7.29^  Li. 


>  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.),  Bd.  21. 

» Virchow's  Festschrift,  also  Ber.  d.  deulsch.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  25.  Referatb.» 
S.  685. 

» ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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Lactic  acids  may  be  detected  in  organs  and  tissues  in  the  following 
manner:  After  complete  extraction  with  water,  the  proteid  is  removed 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  temperature  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  exactly  neutralized  while  boiling  with 
caustic  baryta,  and  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  after  filtration.  The  residue 
is  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  completely  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  entirely  distilled  from  the  united  alco- 
holic extracts,  and  the  neutral  residue  is  shaken  with  ether  to  remove  the 
fat.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  phosphoric  acid  added,  and  re- 
peatedly shaken  with  fresh  quantities  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  lactic 
acid.  The  ether  is  now  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal  extracts,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  this  solution  carefully  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  ether  and  volatile  acids.  A  solution 
of  zinc  lactate  is  prepared  from  this  filtered  solution  by  boiling  with  zinc 
carbonate,  and  this  is  eVaporated  until  crystallization  commences  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  over  sulphuric  acid.  An  analysis  of  the  salts  is  necessary 
in  careful  work.  According  to  Heffter  *  in  muscles  not  having  undergone 
rigor  mortis  the  lactic  acid  can  be  extracted  more  easily  by  alcohol  than 
by  water. 

Fat  is  never  absent  in  the  muscles.  Some  fat  is  always  found  in  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue;  but  the  muscle-fibres  themselves  also  con- 
tain fat.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  real  muscle  substance  is  always  small, 
usually  amounting  to  about  10  p.  m.  or  somewhat  more.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  muscle-fibres  is  only  found  in  fatty  degeneration. 
A  part  of  the  muscle-fat  can  be  readily  extracted,  while  another  part  can 
be  extracted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  latter  part  is  claimed  to 
be  divided  in  the  contractile  substance  and  is  richer  in  free  fatty  acids, 
standing,  according  to  Zuntz  and  Bogdanow,'  in  close  relationship  to  the 
activity  of  the  muscles  because  it  is  consumed  during  work.  Lecithin  is  a 
regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fat  which 
is  difficult  of  extraction  and  which  is  rich  in  fatty  acids  depends  in  part  on 
a  decomposition  of  the  lecithin. 

The  Mineral  Bodies  of  the  Muscles.  The  ash  remaining  after  burning 
the  muscle,  which  amounts  to  about  10-15  p.  m.,  calculated  on  the  moist 
muscle,  is  acid  in  reaction.  The  largest  constituents  are  potassium  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Next  in  amount  we  have  sodium  and  magnesium,  and 
lastly  calcium,  chlorine,  and  iron  oxide.  Sulphates  exist  only  as  traces  in 
the  muscles,  but  are  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  proteids  of  the  muscles, 
and  therefore  occur  in  abundant  quantities  in  the  ash.  The  muscles  con* 
tain  such  a  large  quantity  of  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  that  potassium 
phosphate  seems  to  be  unquestionably  the  predominating  salt.  Chlorine  is 
found  in  such  insignificant  quantities  that  it  is  perhaps  derived  from  a  con- 
tamination with  blood  or  lymph.     The  quantity  of  magnesium  is,  as  a  rule, 

VArch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  38. 

'  Du  Bois-Rejrmond's  Arch.,  1897.    See  also  the  references  lo  the  literature  on  tlic 
methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fat  in  Chapter  lY,  page  97. 
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considerably  greater  than  that  of  calcium.  Iron  occnrs  only  in  very  small 
amounts. 

The  gmeB  of  the  muscles  consist  of  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, 
besides  traces  of  nitrogen. 

Bigor  Mortis  of  the  Muscles.  If  the  influence  of  the  circulating  oxy- 
genated blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles,  as  after  death  of  the  animal  or 
by  ligature  of  the  aorta  or  the  muscle-arteries  (Stenson's  test),  rigor 
fnortis  sooner  or  later  takes  place.  The  ordinary  rigor  appearing  under 
these  circumstances  is  called  the  spontaneous  or  the  fermentiye  rigor, 
because  it  seems  to  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  A  muscle 
may  also  become  stiff  for  other  reasons.  The  muscles  may  become  momen- 
tarily stiff  by  warming,  in  the  case  of  frogs  to  40°,  in  mammalia  to  48-50'', 
and  in  birds  to  53°  C.  (heat-rigor).  Distilled  water  may  also  produce  a 
rigor  in  the  muscles  (water-rigor).  Acids  even  when  very  weak,  such  as 
carbon  dioxide,  may  quickly  produce  a  rigor  (acid-rigor),  or  hasten  its 
appearance.  A  number  of  chemically  different  substances,  such  as  chloro- 
form, ether,  alcohol,  ethereal  oils,  caffein,  and  many  alkaloids,  produce  a 
similar  effect.  The  rigor  which  is  produced  by  means  of  acids  or  other 
agents  which,  like  alcohol,  coagulate  proteids  must  be  considered  as  pro- 
duced by  entirely  different  processes  from  those  causing  spontaneous  rigor. 

When  the  muscle  passes  into  rigor  mortis  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker, 
harder  and  non-transparent,  less  ductile.  The  acid  part  of  the  amphoteric 
reaction  becomes  stronger,  which  is  explained  by  most  investigators  by  a 
formation  of  lactic  acid.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  increase  in 
acidity  may  at  least  in  part  be  due  to  a  transformation  of  a  part  of  the 
diphosphate  into  monophosphate  by  the  lactic  acid.  The  statements  in 
regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  the  rigor  mortis 
muscle  are  contradictory.*  Besides  the  formation  of  acid,  the  chemical 
processes  which  take  place  in  rigor  of  the  muscles  are  the  following:  By 
the  coagulation  of  the  plasma  a  myosin-clot  is  produced  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  hardening  and  of  the  diminished  transparency  of  the  muscle,  but  this 
view  must  be  changed  on  account  of  the  researches  of  v.  FOrth,  which 
have  shown  that  clot  consists  of  myogen  and  myosin-fibrin.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  clot  may  be  hastened  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  lactic 
acid.  Carbon  dioxide  is  also  formed,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  a  direct 
oxidation  product,  but  a  product  of  the  cleavage  processes.  Hermann' 
claims  that  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  in  the  removed  muscle,  even  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  when  it  passes  into  rigor  mortis. 

1  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the  disputed  statements  as  to  the  reaction  of 
the  muscles,  etc.  We  will  only  refer  to  the  works  of  ROhmann,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bdd. 
50  and  55,  and  Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  81  and  88.  These  works 
contain  also  the  researches  of  the  older  investigators  more  or  less  completely. 

*  "  Untersuchungen  tlber  den  Stoffwechsel  der  Muskeln,"  etc.    Berlin,  1867. 
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As  many  inyeetigators  admit  of  an  increased  formation  of  lactic  acid  on 
the  appearance  of  rigor  mortis,  the  qaestion  arises,  from  what  constituents 
of  the  muscle  is  this  acid  derived  ?  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  lactic  acid  is  produced  from  the  glycogen,  as  certain  investigators,  such 
as  Nasse  and  Webther,  have  observed  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
glycogen  in  rigor  of  the  muscle.  On  the  other  side,  Bohm  '  has  observed 
cases  in  which  no  consumption  of  glycogen  took  place  in  rigor  of  the 
muscle,  and  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  produced  is 
not  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  glycogen.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  consumption  of  glycogen  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscles 
are  two  processes  independent  of  each  other,  and,  as  above  stated  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid,  the  lactic  acid  of  the  muscle  may  be 
considered  as  a  decomposition  product  of  proteid.  The  origin  of  the  carb.on 
dioxide  is  also  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  decomposition  of  the  glycogen  or 
dextrose.  PflCger  and  Stiktzinq  *  have  found  that  in  the  muscle  a  sub- 
stance occurs  which  evolves  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  on  boiling 
with  water,  and  it  is  probably  this  substance  which  is  decomposed  with  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  tetanus  as  well  as  in  rigor.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  phosphocamic  acid  yields  lactic  acid 
as  well  as  carbon  dioxide  as  cleavage  products. 

After  the  muscles  have  been  rigid  for  some  time  they  relax  again  and 
the  muscles  become  softer.  This  is  in  part  produced  by  the  strong  acid 
dissolving  the  myosin-clot  and  in  part,  and  in  all  probability  mainly,  upon 
the  commencement  of  putrefaction. 

Metabolism  in  the  Inactive  and  Active  Muscles.  It  is  admitted  by  a 
number  of  prominent  investigators,  Pfluger  and  Colasanti,  Zuntz  and 
BoHBiG,'  and  others,  that  the  exchange  of  material  in  the  muscles  is  regu- 
lated by  the  nervous  system.  When  at  rest,  when  there  is  no  mechanical 
exertion,  we  have  a  condition  which  Zuiirrz  and  Bohbig  have  designated 
*^  chemical  tonus.^^  This  tonus  seems  to  be  a  reflex  tonus,  for  it  may  be 
reduced  by  discontinuing  the  connection  between  the  muscles  and  the 
central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  by  cutting  through  the  spinal  cord  or 
the  muscle-nerves,  or  by  paralyzing  the  same  by  means  of  curara  poison. 
The  possibility  of  reducing  the  chemical  tonus  of  the  muscles  by  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  means,  but  especially  by  the  action  of  curara,  offers  an 
important  means  of  deciding  the  extent  and  kind  of  chemical  processes 
going  on  in  the  muscles  when  at  rest.  In  comparative  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  processes  in  the  active  and  the  inactive  muscles  several  methods 

>  Nasse,  Beilr.  z.  Physiol,  der  kontrakt.  Substanz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  2 ;  Werlher, 
ibid.,  Bd.  46 ;  BOhm,  md.,  Bdd.  23  and  46. 

•  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  18. 

•  See  the  works  of  PflUger  and  his  pupils  in  Pfldger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  4,  12,  14, 16,  and 
18 ;  ROhrig.  thid.,  Bd.  4,  S.  57.     See  also  Zuntz,  ibid.,  Bd.  12,  S.  522. 
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of  procedare  have  been  adopted.  The  removed  homonymous,  active  and 
inactive  mascles  have  been  compared,  also  the  arterial  and  venoas  mascle- 
blood  in  rest  and  activity,  and  lastly  the  total  exchange  of  material,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  organism,  have  been  investigated  under 
these  two  conditions. 

By  investigations  according  to  these  several  methods  it  has  been  found 
that  the  active  muscle  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  blood  and  returns  to  it 
carbon  dioxfde,  and  also  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  is  greater 
than  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  at  the  same 
time.  The  muscle,  therefore,  holds  in  some  form  of  combination  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  taken  up  while  at  rest.  During  activity  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  muscle,  and  therewith  the  exchange  of  gas,  is  increased* 
The  animal  organism  takes  up  considerably  more  oxygen  in  activity  than 
when  at  rest,  and  eliminates  also  considerably  more  carbon  dioxide.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  leaves  the  body  as  carbon  dioxide  during  activity 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  venous  muscle-blood  is  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carbon 
dioxide  during  activity  than  during  rest.  The  exchange  of  gases  in  the 
muscles  during  activity  is  the  reverse  of  that  at  rest,  for  the  active  muscle 
gives  up  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up,  but  is  considerably  greater.  It  follows  from 
this  that  in  muscular  activity  not  only  does  oxidation  take'  place,  but  also 
splitting  processes  occur.  This  follows  also  from  the  fact  that  removed 
blood-free  muscles  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen  can 
labor  for  some  time  and  also  yield  carbon  dioxide  (Hermann  '). 

During  muscular  inactivity,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  consumption  of 
glycogen  takes  place.  This  is  inferred  from  the  observations  of  several 
investigators  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  is  increased  and  its  corresponding^ 
consumption  reduced  in  those  muscles  whose  chemical  tonus  is  reduced 
either  by  cutting  through  the  nerve  or  for  other  reasons  (Bernard,  Chan- 
DELON,  Way,*  and  others).  In  activity  this  consumption  of  glycogen  ia 
increased,  and  it  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  researches  of  several 
investigators  (Nasse,  Weiss,  Kulz,  Marcuse,  Manche,  Morat  and 
DuFOUB*)  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles  in  activity  decreasea 
quickly  and  freely.  As  shown  by  the  researches  of  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
MANN,  QuiNQUAUD,  MoRAT  and  DuFOUR,  Cavazzani,  and  especially  those 

I  L.  c.  In  regard  to  gas  exchange  in  removed  muscles  see  also  J.  Tissot,  Arcli.  de 
Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  6  and  7,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  120. 

*  Chandelon,  Pflttger's  Arch..  Bd.  18;  Way.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  84» 
which  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 

t  Nasse.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  2  ;  Weiss,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  64  ;  EQlz,  io  Lud- 
wig's  Festschrift,  Marburg,  1891 ;  Marcuse,  PllQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  89 ;  MaDch6,  Zeitschr. 
f .  Blologie,  Bd.  25 ;  Morat  and  Dufour,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  (6),  Tome  4. 
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<A  Seegen,'  the  sugar  is  removed  from  the  blood  and  consQmed  daring 
activity.  According  to  Seegen  a  very  abundant  formation  of  sngar  takes 
place  in  the  liver,  and  correspondingly  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  mnch 
richer  in  sugar  than  that  in  the  portal  vein,  and  this  sagar  of  the  blood  is, 
according  to  him,  the  sonrce  of  heat  formatiom  and  mechanical  activity. 
It  is  nevertheless  tme  that  important  objections  have  been  presented 
against  a  few  of  these  investigations,  and  a  sngar  formation  according  to 
Seegen's  idea  has  been  denied  by  several  investigators,  and  recently  by 
ZuNTZ  and  Mosso ; '  bat  still  there  can  exist  hardly  any  doabt  that  sugar 
is  consumed  in  muscular  activity. 

The  amphoteric  reaction  of  the  inactive  muscles  is  changed  during 
activity  to  an  acid  reaction  (Du  Bois-Beymond  and  others),  and  the  acid 
reaction  increases  to  a  certain  point  with  the  work.  The  quickly  contract- 
ing pale  muscles  produce,  according  to  Oleiss,*  more  acid  during  activity 
than  the  more  slowly  contracting  red  muscles.  The  acid  reaction  appearing 
during  activity  was  formerly  considered  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
a  view  which  has  been  contradicted  by  Astaschewsky,  PFLtJGER  and 
Wabben,*  who  found  less  lactic  acid  in  the  tetanized  muscle  than  when  at 
rest.  MoNARi  also  found  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  during 
activity,  and  according  to  Hefteb  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscle 
is  diminished  in  tetanus  produced  by  poison.  Contrary  to  these  investiga- 
tions Marcuse  and  Werther  *  have  been  able  to  prove  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  during  activity;  still  the  statements  are  very  contradictory. 
Other  observations  speak  for  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  during  activity. 
Thus  Spibo  found  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood 
during  work.  Golasanti  and  Moscatelu  found  small  quantities  of  lactic 
acid  in  human  urine  after  strenuous  marches,  and  Werther  observed 
abundance  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  of  frogs  after  tetanization.  According 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  on  the  contrary,  in  agreement  with  his  view  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  does  not  take  place 
regularly  during  work,  but  only  when  insufficient  oxygen  is  supplied. 
Zillesek  '  has  also  found  that  on  artificially  cutting  off  the  oxygen  from 

1  Chauveau  and  EaufmaoD,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  108,  104,  and  105  ;  Quinquaud, 
Haly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16,  S.  821 ;  Moral  and  Dufour,  ].  c;  Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  Bd.  8 ;  Seegen,  *•  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  ThierkOrper,"  Berlin,  1890,  Centralbl. 
f.  Physiol.,  Bd  8,  8.  417,  and  Bdd.  9  and  10 ;  Du  Bois-ReymoDd's  Arch.,  1895 and  1896; 
PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 

»  Mosse,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  68 ;  Zuntz,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  and  Du  Bois- 
Reymond's  Arch..  1896,  8,  588.    See  also  Scbenck,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  61  and  65. 

»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  41. 

<  Astaschewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4  ;  Warren,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  24. 

»  Monari,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19,  8.  808  ;  Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
Bd.  81 ;  Mnrcuse,  1.  c;  Werther,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46. 

•  Spiro,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ;  Colasanti  and  Moecatelli,  Maly's  Jahres- 
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the  mnscles  dnring  life  more  lactic  acid  was  formed  than  nnder  normal 
conditions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  experiments  with  the  muscles  in  situ — in  other 
words,  with  muscles  through  which  blood  is  passing — cannot  yield  any  con- 
clusion to  the  above  question,  as  the  lactic  acid  formed  during  work  may 
perhaps  be  removed  by  the  blood.  The  following  objections  can  be  made 
against  those  experiments  in  which  lactic  acid  has  been  found  after  moderate 
work  in  the  blood  or  the  urine,  as  also  especially  against  the  experiments 
with  removed  active  muscles,  namely,  that  in  these  cases  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  muscles  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  lactic  acid  formed 
thereby  is  not,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  a  perfectly 
normal  process.  The  question  as  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
active  muscle  under  perfect  physiological  conditions  is  still  an  open  one. 

According  to  Wbtl  and  Zeitler,*  the  active  muscle  contains  more 
phosphoric  acid  (in  part  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  lecithin)  than  the 
inactive  muscle.  As  in  the  dead  muscle,  so  in  the  active  muscle,  the  some- 
what stronger  acid  reaction  is  in  part  due  to  a  greater  quantity  of  mono- 
phosphate. 

The  amount  of  proteids  in  the  removed  muscles  is,  according  to  the 
older  investigators,  decreased  by  work.  The  correctness  of  this  statement 
is,  however,  disputed  by  other  investigators.  The  older  statements  in  regard 
to  the  nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscle  in  rest  and  in  activity 
are  likewise  uncertain.  According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Monari  *  the 
total  quantity  of  creatin  and  ereatinin  is  increased  by  work,  and  indeed  the 
amount  of  ereatinin  is  especially  augmented  by  an  excess  of  muscular 
activity.  The  ereatinin  is  formed  essentially  from  the  creatin.  In  excessive 
activity  Monari  also  found  xantho-creatinin  in  the  muscle,  and  the  quan- 
tity was  one  tenth  of  that  of  the  ereatinin.  The  quantity  of  xanthin  bodies 
is,  according  to  Monari,  decreased  under  the  influence  of  work.  It  seems 
to  have  been  positively  shown  that  the  active  muscle  contains  a  smaller 
quantity  of  bodies  soluble  in  water  and  a  larger  quantity  of  bodies  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  resting  muscle  (Helmholtz  '). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  question  relative  to  the  behavior 
of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  muscle  at  rest  and  during  activity  by 
determining  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  under  these  different 
conditions  of  the  body.  While  formerly  it  was  held  with  Liebig  that  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine  was  increased  by  muscular  work,  the 
researches  of  several  experimenters,  especially  those  of  Voit  on  dogs  and 

ber.,  Bd.  17,  8.  212  ;  Hoppe-Seyler.  1.  c,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19,  S. 
476;  Zillesen.  i6u2.,  Bd.  15. 

>  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  8.  657. 

<  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  19,  8.  296. 

■  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1846. 
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Pettenkofee  and  Voix  *  on  men,  have  led  to  quite  different  resalts.  They 
baye  shown,  as  has  also  lately  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators^ 
especially  I.  Muke  and  Hibschfeld,*  that  during  work  no  increase  or  only 
a  very  insignificant  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  takes  place. 

We  shoald  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  series  of  experiments 
have  been  made  showing  a  significant  increase  in  the  metabolism  of  proteids 
daring  or  after  work.  We  have  as  example  the  observations  of  Flint  and 
Pavy  on  a  pedestrian,  v.  Wolff,  v.  Funke,  Kreuzhage  and  Kellner 
on  a  horse,  and  Dunlop  and  his  collaborators  *  on  working  human  beings 
and  others.  The  researches  on  the  elimination  of  sulphur  during  rest  and 
activity  also  belong  to  this  category.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  runs  parallel  with  the  metabolism  of  proteids  in  resting  and  active 
persons,^  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  excreted  by  the  urine  is  therefore  also 
a  measure  of  the  proteid  decomposition.  The  older  researches  of  Engel- 
MANN,*  Flint,  and  Pavy,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  ones  of  Beck  and 
Benedikt,'  and  Dunlop  and  his  collaborators,  show  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  sulphur  during  or  after  work,  and  this  speaks  for  an  increased  pro- 
teid metabolism  because  of  muscular  activity. 

On  one  side  an  increased  proteid  metabolism  has  been  observed  on 
account  of  work,  and  on  the  other  side  no  increased  proteid  metabolism  is 
observed  on  excessive  activity.  These  contradictory  observations  are  not 
directly  in  opposition  to  each  other,  because,  as  will  be  shown  later  (Chapter 
XVIII),  the  extent  of  proteid  metabolism  is  dependent  upon  several  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  food,  the  condition  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  the  action  of  work  on  the  respiratory  mech.*nism,  etc.,  etc., 
all  of  which  might  have  an  influence  on  the  result  of  the  experiments.  In 
the  present  state  of  this  question  we  can  probably  maintain  that  an  increased 
proteid  metabolism  is  not  necessarily  directly  caused  by  work,  but  that  it 
occurs  in  those  bodies  where  the  store  of  non-nitrogenous  foods  present 
or  supplied  with  the  food  is  insufficient,  as  also  when  the  dyspnotic  symptoms 
accompanied  by  an  increased  destruction  of  proteid  appear  with  increased 
activity.' 

•  UutersucbuDgen  Qber  den  Einfluss  des  Eoclisalzes,  des  Eaflees  und  der  Muskelbe- 
wegaDgen  aiif  den  Btoffwechsel  (Manchen,  1860).  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  2. 

•  I.  Munk.  Du  Boi8-Reymond*8  Arch..  1890  and  1896  ;  Hirschfeld,  Vircbow's  Arcb., 
Bd.  121. 

•  Flint,  Journ.  of  Annt.  and  Pbyslol.,  Vols.  11  and  12 ;  Pavy.  The  Lancet.  1876  and 
1877;  Wolff,  V.  Funke,  Kellner,  cited  from  Voit,  Hermann's  Handb.,  Bd.  6,  8.  197; 
Dunlop,  Noel-Paton,  Stockman,  and  Maccadam,  Journ.  of  Pbysiol.,  Vol.  22. 

«  See  I.  Munk,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arcb.,  1895. 
»  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arcb.,  1871. 

•  Flint,  1.  c;  Pavy,  1.  c;  Beck  and  Benedikt.  Pflager's  Arch..  Bd.  54. 

^  See  Eummacber,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  88,  and  tbe  works  of  I.  Munk  in  Du 
Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1890  and  1896. 
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The  older  investigations  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  removed  mnscles  daring 
activity  and  at  rest  have  not  led  to  any  definite  resalts.  According  to  the 
recent  investigations  of  Zuntz  and  Boodanow  '  the  fat  belonging  to  the 
mnscle-fibres  and  which  is  difficultly  extracted  takes  part  in  work.  Besides 
these  we  have  several  researches  by  VoiT,  Pettekkofer  and  Voit, 
J.  Fbentzel,'  and  others  which  make  an  increased  destruction  of  fat  daring 
work  probable.  We  must  also  mention  the  statement  of  Siegfried  *  that 
the  qaantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid  is  decreased  during  work. 

If  the  results  of  the  investigations  thus  far  made  of  the  chemical 

processes  going  on  in  the  active  and  inactive  muscle  were  collected  together, 

we  would  find  the  following  characteristics  for   the  active  muscle.     The 

active  muscle  takes  up  more  oxygen  and  gives  off  more  carbon  dioxide  than 

the  inactive  muscle;  still  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  increased 

considerably  more  than  the  absorption  of  oxygen.    The  respiratory  quotient, 

CO 

-j—j  is  found  to  be  regularly  raised  during  work;  yet  this  rise,  which  will 

be  explained  in  detail  in  a  following  chapter  on  metabolism,  can  hardly  be 
conditioned  on  the  kind  of  processes  going  on  in  the  muscle  during  activity 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  In  work  a  consumption  of  carbohydrates, 
glycogen,  and  sugar  takes  place.  A  consumption  of  sugar  seems  only  to 
have  been  shown  in  muscle  with  blood  circulation,  while  a  consumption  of 
glycogen  also  has  been  observed  in  removed  muscle.  The  acid  reaction  of 
the  muscle  becomes  greater  with  work.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  a 
re-formation  of  lactic  acid  opinion  is  divided.  An  increased  consumption 
of  fat  has  occasionally  been  observed.  The  quantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid 
decreases,  and  an  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  the  creatinin 
group  seems  also  to  occur.  Proteid  metabolism  has  been  found  increased 
in  certain  series  of  experiments,  and  not  in  others;  but  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  as  a  direct  consequence  of  muscular  exertion  has  thus  far 
not  been  positively  proved. 

In  close  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  facts  we  have  the  question 
ad  to  the  origin  of  muscular  activity  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  chemical 
processes.  In  the  past  the  generally  accepted  opinion  was  that  of  Liebig, 
that  the  source  of  muscular  action  consisted  of  a  metabolism  of  the  proteid 
bodies;  to-day  another,  generally  accepted,  view  prevails.  Pick  and  Wis- 
licenus*  climbed  the  Faulhorn  and  calculated  the  amount  of  mechanical 
force  expended  in  the  attempt.  With  this  they  compared  the  mechanical 
equivalent  transformed  in  the  same  time  from  the  proteids,  calculated  from 

*  See  foot-note  2,  page  845. 
»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  68. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

<  Vlerteljahrsschr.  d.  Ztlrich.  naturf.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  10.    Cited  from  Centralbl.  f.  d. 
med.  Wisa..  1866.  S.  809. 
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the  nitrogen  eliminated  with  the  nrine,  and  found  that  the  work  really 
performed  was  not  by  any  means  compensated  by  the  consumption  of 
proteid.  It  was  therefore  proved  by  this  that  proteids  alone  cannot  be  the 
source  of  muscular  activity,  and  that  this  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
metabolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Many  other  observations  have 
led  to  the  same  result,  especially  the  experiments  of  Voit,  of  Pettenkofer 
and  Voit,  and  of  other  investigators,  whose  experiments  show  that  while 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  remains  unchanged,  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  during  work  is  very  considerably  increased.  It  is  also  generally 
considered  as  positively  proved  that  muscular  work  is  produced,  at  least  in 
greatest  part,  by  the  meta,bolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  no  warrant  for  the  statement  that  muscular  activity  is  pro- 
duced entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  and  that  the 
proteid  bodies  are  without  importance  as  a  source  of  force. 

The  recent  investigations  of  PFLtJoER'  are  of  great  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. He  fed  a  bulldog  for  more  than  7  months  with  meat  which  alone 
did  not  contain  sufficient  fat  and  carbohydrates  for  the  production  of  heart 
activity,  and  then  let  him  work  very  hard  for  periods  of  14,  35,  and  41 
days.  The  positive  results  obtained  by  these  series  of  experiments  was  that 
**  complete  muscular  activity  may  be  effected  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
absence  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,"  and  the  ability  of  proteids  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  muscular  energy  cannot  be  denied. 

The  nitrogenous  as  well  as  the  non-nitrogenous  nutriments  may  serve  as 
source  of  force ;  but  the  views  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
these.  Pfli^gek  claims  that  no  muscular  work  takes  place  without  a 
decomposition  of  proteid,  and  the  living  cell-substance  prefers  always  the 
proteid  and  rejects  the  fat  and  sugar,  contenting  itself  with  these  only  when 
proteids  are  absent.  Other  investigators,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the 
muscles  first  draw  on  the  supply  of  non-nitrogenous  nutriments,  and  accord- 
ing to  Seeqen,  Chauveau,  and  Laulanie  •  the  sugar  is  indeed  the  only 
direct  source  of  muscular  force.  The  last-mentioned  investigator  holds 
that  the  fat  is  not  directly  utilized  for  work,  but  only  after  a  previous 
conversion  into  sugar.  ZuKTZ  and  his  collaborators*  have  made  strong 
objections  against  the  correctness  of  such  a  view.  If,  according  to  Zuktz, 
the  fat  must  be  first  transformed  into  sugar  before  it  can  serve  as  source  of 
muscular  work,  it  must  require  about  30^  more  energy  to  perform  the  same 
work  with  fatty  food  as  it  does  with  carbohydrates;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

»  |>flttger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 

*  See  BeegeD,  foot-note  1.  page  849.  The  works  of  Obauveau  and  bis  collaborators 
are  found  in  Comp.  rend..  Tomes  121»  122,  and  128 ;  Laulanie.  Arch,  de  Pbydol.  (5;. 
Tome  8. 

*  See  Zuntz,  Du  Bols-Reymond's  Arcb.,  189C.  S.  858  and  S.  588  ;  Zuntz  and  Heyue- 
man.  Und..  1897.  S.  585. 
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According  to  his  investigations  all  foods  haye  the  same  ability  to  yield 

material   for  muscular  work,  without  being  previously  transformed  inta 

sugar.     It  is  apparent  that  such  an  assumption  does  not  stand  in  opposition 

to  the  view  suggested  by  Bunge,  Zuntz,  I.  Munk,  and  others,  in  which 

the  non-nitrogenous  bodies  are  those  which  are  prominently  necessary  in  the 

defrayal  of  work  in  the  muscles. 

SiBOFRiRD  considers,  as  above  stated,  the  phosphocaniic  acid  as  a  source  of  force. 
According  to  bis  and  Krugbr's  *  researcbes  pbospbocnrnic  acid  occurs  In  part  ready  in 
tbe  muscle,  wbicb  yields  on  cleavage,  among  other  bodies,  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  part 
a  hypothetical  aldehyde  combination  of  the  same — a  combination  which  forms  phospho- 
carnic  acid  on  oxidation.  Sbiofrted  therefore  makes  the  suggestion  that  in  the  resting 
muscle,  which  requires  more  oxygen  than  in  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated,  this  reduc* 
ing  aldehyde  substance  is  gradually  oxidized  to  phosphocamic  acid,  which  is  used  in  the 
activity  of  the  muscle  with  the  splitting  off  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Muscle.  A  large  number  of  analyses 
have  been  made  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  for  purely  practical  purposes^ 
in  order  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  different  varieties  of  meat;  but 
we  have  no  exact  scientific  analyses  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
different  albuminous  bodies  and  the  remaining  muscle-constituents,  or  thestf 
analyses  are  incomplete  or  of  little  value. 

To  giye  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  variable  composition  of  muscle- 
substance,  we  give  the  following  summary,  chiefly  obtained  from  K.  B. 
Hofmann's  •  book.     The  figures  are  parts  per  1000. 

Muscles  of 
MuEkslesof  Muscles  of  Oold-blooded 

Mammals.  Birds.  Animals. 

Solids 217-255  227-282                      200 

Water 745-783  717-778                      800 

Organic  bodies 208-245  217-263  180-190 

Inorganic  bodies 9-10                      10-19  10-20 

Myosin 35-106  29.8-111  29.7-87 

Stroma  substance  (Danilbwsky) 78-161  88.0-184  70.0-121 

Alkali  albuminate 29-80  —                           — 

Crealin 2  8.4                         2.8 

Xanthin  bodies 0.4-0.7  0.7-0.3                      — 

Inosinic  acid  (barium  salt) 0.1  0. 1-0.3                      — 

Protic  acid —  —                          7.0 

Taurin 0.7(borse)  —                          1.1 

Inosit 0.03  —                          — 

Glycogen 4-5  —                         8-5 

Lactic  acid 0.4-0.7  —                         — 

Phosphoric  acid 3.4-4.8 

Potash 8.0-4.0 

Soda 0.4 

Lime 0.2 

Magnesia 0.4 

Sodium  chloride 0.04-0.1 

Iron  oxide 0.03-0.1 

In  this  table,  which  has  little  yalue  because  of  the  yariation  in  the  com- 

position  of  the  muscles,  we  have  no  results  as  to  the  estimates  of  fat. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

'  Lehrbuch  d.  Zoochem.  (Wien,  1876),  S.  104. 
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Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  fat  in  meat  it  is  bardly  possible  to  quote 
a  positive  average  for  this  body.  After  most  careful  efforts  to  remove  the 
fat  from  the  muscles  without  chemical  means,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
variable  quantity  of  intermuscular  fat,  which  does  not  really  belong  to  th<5 
muscular  tissue,  always  remains.  The  smallest  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
muscles  from  lean  oxen  is  6.1  p.  m.  according  to  Grouven,  and  7.6  p.  m. 
according  to  Peterse^^.  This  last  observer  also  found  regularly  a  smaller 
quantity  of  fat,  7.6-8.6  p.  m.,  in  the  fore  quarter  of  oxen,  and  a  greater 
amount,  30.1-34.6  p.  m.,  in  the  hind  quarter  of  the  animal,  but  this  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  Steil.'  A  small  quantity  of  fat  has  also  been  found 
in  the  muscles  of  wild  animals.  B.  Konig  and  Farwick  found  10.7  p.  m. 
fat  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  of  the  hare,  and  14.3  p.  m.  in  the 
muscles  of  the  partridge.  The  muscles  of  pigs  and  fattened  animals  are, 
when  all  the  adherent  fat  is  removed,  very  rich  in  fat,  amounting  to  40-90 
p.  m.  The  muscles  of  certain  fishes  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fat. 
According  to  Almen,  in  the  flesh  of  the  salmon,  the  mackerel,  and  the  eel 
there  are  contained  respectively  100,  164,  and  329  p.  m.  fat.* 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  muscle  is  liable  to  considerable  variation. 
The  quantity  of  fat  has  a  special  influence  on  the  quantity  of  water,  and  we 
find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  flesh  which  is  deficient  in  water  is  correspondingly 
rich  in  fat.  The  quantity  of  water  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  amount 
of  fat,  but  upon  many  other  circumstances,  among  which  we  must  mention 
the  age  of  the  animal.  In  young  animals  the  organs  in  general,  and  there- 
fore also  the  muscles,  are  poorer  in  solids  and  richer  in  water.  In  man  the 
quantity  of  water  decreases  until  mature  age,  but  increases  again  towards  old 
age.  Work  and  rest  also  influence  the  quantity  of  water,  for  the  active 
muscle  contains  more  water  than  the  inactive.  The  uninterruptedly  active 
heart  should  therefore  be  the  muscle  richest  in  water.  That  the  quantity 
of  water  may  vary  independently  of  the  amount  of  fat  is  strikingly  shown 
by  comparing  the  muscles  of  different  species  of  animals.  In  cold-blooded 
animals  the  muscles  generally  have  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  in  birds  a 
lower.  The  comparison  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  fish  shows  very  strikingly 
the  different  amounts  of  water  (independent  of  the  quantity  of  fat)  in  the 
flesh  of  different  animals.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Almen,*  the 
muscles  of  lean  oxen  contain  15  p.  m.  fat  and  767  p.  m.  water;  the  flesh  of 
the  pike  contains  only  1.5  fat  and  839  p.  m.  water. 

For  certain  purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  experiments  on  metabolism,  it 

»  Pflttger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  61. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  and  complete  statements  on  the  composition  of  flesh  of 
various  animals,  see  EOnig,  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahnings-  nnd  Genussmittel, 
8.  Aufl. 

•  Nova  Act.  reg.  8oc.  Scient.  Upsal.,  Vol.  extr.  ord.,  1877;  also  Maly's  Jnhresber., 
Bd.  7,  S.  807. 
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is  important  to  know  the  elementary  composition  of  flesh.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  we  generally  accept  Voix's  figare,  namely,  3.4^, 
as  an  average  for  fresh  lean  meat.  According  to  Nowak  and  Huppert  * 
this  quantity  may  vary  about  0.6^,  and  in  more  exact  investigations  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  specially  determine  the  nitrogen.  Complete  elemen- 
tary analyses  of  flesh  have  recently  been  made  with  great  care  by  Argu- 
iiNSKY.  The  average  for  ox-flesh  dried  in  vacuo  and  free  from  fat  and 
with  the  glycogen  deducted  was  as  follows:  C  49.6;  H  6.9;  N  15.3; 
0  -j-  S  23.0;  and  ash  5.2j<.  The  relationship  of  the  carbon  to  nitrogen, 
which  Arqutinskt  calls  the  "  flesh  quotient,"  is  on  an  average  3.24  : 1. 
According  to  Salkowski,'  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  beef  77.4^  was  insoluble 
proteids,  10.08^  soluble  proteids,  and  12. 52^^  other  soluble  bodies. 

We  have  complete  investigations  by  Katz  "  as  to  the  quantity  of  mineral 
constituents  of  the  muscles  from  man  and  animals.  The  variation  in  the 
different  elements  is  considerable.  Pork  is  much  richer  in  sodium  as  com- 
pared with  potassium  than  other  kinds  of  meat.  The  quantity  of  mag- 
nesium is  greater  and  often  considerably  greater  than  calcium  in  M.  kinds  of 
flesh  investigated,  with  the  exception  of  shell-flsh,  the  eel  and  the  pike.  Beef 
is  very  poor  in  calcium.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  most 
abundant  mineral  constituents  of  all  flesh. 

Hon-8triated  Muscles. 

The  smooth  muscles  have  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  (DiJ  Bois- 
Reymond)  when  at  rest.  During  activity  they  are  acid,  which  is  inferred 
from  the  observations  of  Bernstein,  who  found  that  the  nearly  continually 
contracting  sphincter  muscle  of  the  Anodonia  is  acid  during  life.  The 
smooth  muscles  may  also,  according  to  Heidenhain  and  EChne,  pass  into 
rigor  mortis  and  thereby  become  acid.  A  spontaneously  coagulating  plasma 
has  not  thus  far  been  obtained,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  the  juice 
obtained  by  pressing  the  muscles  of  the  Anodonta  and  which  coagulates 
immediately  at  -f  45**  C.  or  within  24  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Myosin  has  not  been  found  in  the  smooth  muscles.  Heidenhain  and 
Hell  WIG  *  have  obtained  from  the  smooth  muscles  of  a  dog  an  albuminous 
body  which  coagulates  at  -f  45**  to  49**  C.  and  which  is  analogous  to 
mnsculin.  The  smooth  muscles  contain  large  amounts  of  alkali  albuminates 
besides  an  albumin  coagulating  at  -f  75**  C. 

>  Volt,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  1 ;  Huppert.  tWd..  Bd.  7 ;  Nowak,  Wien.  Sltzungs- 
ben.Bd.  64,  Ablh.  2. 

»  Argutinsky,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  65 ;  Salkowski,  Ceotralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch., 
1894. 

•  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  68. 

^Du  Bois-Rejmond  in  Nasse.  Hermann's  Handb..  Bd.  1.  S.  889;  Bemsteio.  ibid,; 
Heidenhain,  t^itf.,  8.  840.  with  Hellwig.  xbid,,  8.  889  ;  EUhne.  Lehrbuch,  8.  881. 
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In  recent  times  onr  knowledge  of  the  proteids  of  the  smooth  mascles  has 
been  advanced  by  the  researches  of  Yelighi.*  He  has  prepared  a  nentral 
plasma  from  the  gizzard  of  geese,  according  to  v.  Furth's  method.  This 
plasma  coagalated  spontaneously  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  although 
slowly.  It  contained  a  globulin,  precipitated  by  dialysis,  which  coagulated 
at  55-60**  C.  and  also  showed  certain  similarities  with  KiJhne's  myosin. 
A  spontaneously  coagulating  albumin,  which  differed  from  myogen 
(v.  FtJRTH)  by  coagulating  at  45-50**  C.  and  which  passes  in  spontaneous 
coagulation  into  the  coagulated  modification  without  a  soluble  intermediate 
product,  exists  in  still  greater  quantities  in  this  plasma.  Alkali  albuminates 
do  not  occur,  but  a  nucleoproteid  is  found,  which  exists  in  about  five  times 
the  quantity  as  compared  with  non-striated  muscles. 

HcsmogloUn  occurs  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  certain  animals,  but  is 
absent  in  others.  Creatin  has  been  found  by  Lehmann.*  According  to 
Fremt  and  Valenciennes"  the  muscles  of  the  Cephalopods  contain 
taurin  besides  creaiinin  {creatin  f).  Of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
glycogen  and  luetic  acid  have  been  found  without  doubt.  The  mineral  con- 
stituents show  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  sodium  combinations  exceed  the 
potassium  combinations. 

>  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12,  8.  851. 

«  Cited  from  Nasse,  1.  c.  8.  889. 

s  Cited  from  Kahne's  Lehrbucb,.S.  888. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

Ok  accoant  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  meclianical  separation  and 
isolation  of  the  different  tissue-elements  of  the  nervous  central  organ  and 
the  nerves,  we  must  resort  to  a  few  microchemical  reactions,  chiefly  to 
qualitative  and  quantitative  investigations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  in  order  to  study  the  varied  chemical  composition  of  the  cells  and 
the  nerve*tubes.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  difficulty; 
and  although  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  has  been  somewhat  extended  by  the  investigations  of  modern  times, 
still  we  must  admit  that  this  subject  is  as  yet  one  of  the  most  obscure  and 
complicated  in  physiological  chemistry. 

Proteids  of  different  kinds  have  been  shown  to  be  chemical  constituents 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Some  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
neutral-salt  solutions,  and  some  are  soluble  therein.  Among  the  latter  we 
find  albumin  and  globulin.  Nucleoalbuminy  which  is  often  considered  as 
an  alkali  albuminate,  also  occurs.  Hallibubton  *  found  two  globulins  in 
the  brain,  one  of  which  coagulates  at  47-50®  C,  and  the  other  at  70°  C. 
He  found  in  the  gray  matter  a  nucleoalbumin  which  coagulated  at 
55-60''  G.  and  contained  0.5^  phosphorus.  It  seems  unquestionable  that 
the  albuminous  bodies  belong  chiefly  to  the  gi^y  substance  of  the  brain 
and  to  the  axis-cylinders.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  nuclein^  which 
y.  Jacksch  *  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  gray  substance.  Neurokeratin 
(see  page  51),  which  was  first  detected  by  Kuhke,  and  which  partly  forms 
the  neuroglia^  and  which  as  a  double  sheath  envelops  the  outside  of  the 
nerve  medulla  under  Schwann's  sheath  and  the  inner  axis-cylinders,  chiefly 
occurs  in  the  white  substance  (Kuhnb  and  Chittenden,  Baumstabk  '). 

The  phosphorized  substance  protagon  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  constituents,  perhaps  the  only  constituent  (Baumstabk),  of  the  white 
substance.     This  last-mentioned  substance,  if  we  keep  for  the  present  to 

»  On  the  Chemical  Physiology  of  the  Animal  Cell.  King's  College,  London,  Phys- 
iological Laboratory.    Collected  Papers,  No.  1, 1893. 

'  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26 ;  Baumstark,  Zeitschr.  £. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
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the  most  carefally  studied  protagou — ^because  there  are  perhaps  several 
different  protagons — ^yields  as  decomposition  products  lecithin,  fatty  acids, 
and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  cerebrin;  this  last  probably  does  not  occur 
preformed  in  the  brain,  but  is  more  likely  a  product  of  transformation. 
That  lecithin  also  is  pre-existent  in  the  brain  and  nerves  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  The  investigations  thus  far  made  have  not  shown  decidedly 
whether  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  gray  or  the  white  substance.  Fatty 
acids  and  neutral  fats  may  be  prepared  from  the  brain  and  nerves;  but  as 
these  may  be  readily  derived  from  a  decomposition  of  lecithin  and  protagon, 
which  exist  in  the  fatty  tissue  between  the  nerve-tubes,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  part  the  fatty  acids  and  neutral  fats  play  as  constituents  of  the 
real  nerve-substance.  Cholesterin  is  also  found  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  a 
part  free  and  a  part  in  chemical  combination  of  unknown  constitution 
^Baumstark).  Cholesterin  seems  to  occur  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
white  substance.  Besides  these  substances  the  nerve  tissue,  especially  the 
white  substance,  contains  doubtless  a  number  of  other  constituents  not 
well  known,  and  among  which  are  several  containing  phosphorus.  Thudi- 
CHUM  asserted  that  he  had  isolated  a  number  of  phosphorized  substances 
from  the  brain  which  he  divided  into  three  principal  groups:  kepalinesj 
myelines^  and  lecithines.^  But  thus  far  this  assertion  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  other  investigators. 

By  allowing  water  to  act  on  the  contents  of  the  medulla,  round  or 
oblong  double-contoured  drops  or  fibres,  not  unlike  double-contoured 
nerves,  are  formed.  This  remarkable  formation,  which  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  medulla  of  the  dead  nerve,  has  been  called  **  myelineformsy^''  and  they 
ivere  formerly  considered  as  produced  from  a  special  body,  "  myeline.'* 
Myeline  forms  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  other  bodies,  such  as  impure 
protagon,  lecithin,  fat,  and  impure  cholesterin,  and  they  depend  on  a 
decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  medulla.  According  to  Gad  and 
Heymans  •  myeline  is  lecithin  in  a  free  condition  or  in  loose  chemical  com- 
bination. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  almost  the  same  as  in  the  muscles. 
We  find  creating  which  may,  however,  be  absent  (Baumstark),  xanthin 
bodies  J  inosity  lactic  add  (also  fermentation  lactic  acid),  uric  acid^  jecorin 
(according  to  Baldi,"  in  the  human  brain),  and  the  diamin  neuridiriy 
C.Hj^N, ,  discovered  by  Brieger*  and  which  is  most  interesting  because  of 
its  appearance  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  tissues  or  in  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.     Under  pathological  conditions  leiicin  and  urea  have  been 

>  Thudichum,  GrundzQge  der  aDatom.  und  kliD.  Chem.,  Berlin,  1886,  and  Journ.  f. 
prakt.  Chera.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  58. 

•  Du  Bois-Rey mend's  Arch.,  1890. 

»iWa.,  1887,  Supplbd. 

^  Brieger,  Ueber  Ptomaine.    Berlin,  1885  and  1886. 
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found  in  the  brain.  Urea  is  also  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  brain  of 
cartilaginous  fishes.  According  to  the  researches  of  Gulewitsch'  no 
neurin  occurs  in  fresh  ox-brains,  nor  is  it  formed  in  the  cleavage  of  pro* 
tagon.  The  different  results  obtained  by  Liebbeich  depends,  according  to- 
him,  upon  his  not  having  analyzed  a  pure  preparation  of  cholin  platinum 
chloride.  Gulewitsch  found  urea  and  two  not  studied  leucomaines  in 
the  watery  extract  of  brains. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  constituents  of  me  nerve-substance  protagon 
and  its  decomposition  products,  the  cerebrins  or  cerebrosides,  must  bo 
specially  described. 

Protagon.  This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Liebreioh,  is  a  nitrog- 
enized  and  pbosphorized  substance  whose  elementary  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Gamgeb  and  Blaxkenhorn,  is  C  66.39,  H  10.69,  N  2.39,  and 
P  1.068  per  cent.  Baumstark  and  Ruppel  obtained  the  same  figures,  whil^ 
Liebreich  found  an  average  of  2.80^  N  and  1.23^  P.  Kossel  and 
Freytag,'  who  obtained  still  higher  figures  for  the  nitrogen,  namely,  3.25^,. 
and  somewhat  lower  figures  for  the  phosphorus,  0.97^,  found  some  sulphur,, 
an  average  of  0.51^,  regularly  in  the  protagon.  Euppel  also  found  some 
sulphur,  but  in  such  small  quantity  that  he  considered  it  as  a  contamina- 
tion. On  boiling  with  baryta-water  protagon  yields  the  decomposition 
products  of  lecithin,  namely,  fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  cholin 
(neurin?),  and  besides  this  also  cerebrin.  Kossel  and  Freytao  found  that 
protagon  not  only  yielded  cerebrin  in  its  decomposition,  but  two  and  perhaps 
indeed  three  cerebrosides  (see  below),  namely,  cerebrik,  kerasik  (homo- 
cerebrin),  and  ekcephalik.  Because  of  this  behavior,  and  also  because  of 
the  varying  elementary  composition  although  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in 
£he  preparation,  Freytag  considers  it  very  probable  that  there  are  several 
protagons. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  protagon  yields  among  other  sub- 
stances a  reducing  carbohydrate.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  protagon 
yields  higher  fatty  acids. 

Protagon  appears,  when  dry,  as  a  loose  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  of  85  vols,  per  cent  at  +  ^^^  ^^m  ^^^  separates  on  cooling  as  a  snow- 
white,  flaky  precipitate,  consisting  of  balls  or  groups  of  fine  crystalline 
needles.  It  decomposes  on  heating  even  below  100^  C.  It  is  hardly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolves  on  warming.  It  swells  in  little  water, 
and  partly  decomposes.  With  more  water  it  swells  to  a  gelatinous  or  pasty 
mass,  which  with  much  water  yields  an  opalescent  liquid.  On  fusing  with 
saltpetre  and  soda,  alkali  phosphates  are  obtained. 

1  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 

*  Gamgee  and  Blankenhoru,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.»  Bd.  3 ;  Baumstark,  1.  c; 
Ruppel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81;  Liebreich.  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd* 
184;  Kossel  and  Freytag,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
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Protagon  is  prepared  in  the  following  way:  An  ox-brain  as  fresh  as 
possible,  with  the  blood  and  membranes  carefully  removed,  is  ground  fine 
and  then  extracted  for  several  hours  with  alcohol  of  85  vols,  per  cent  at 
-\-  ^b°  C,  filtered  at  the  same  temperature,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
warm  alcohol  until  the  filtrate  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  at  0**  C.  The 
several  alcoholic  extracts  are  cooled  to  0''  C.  and  the  precipitates  united  and 
completely  extracted  with  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin  and 
lecithin-like  bodies.  The  residue  is  now  strongly  pressed  between  filter- 
paper  and  allowed  to  dry  over  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhydride.  It 
is  now  pulverized,  digested  with  alcohol  at  +  45**  C,  filtered  and  slowly 
cooled  to  0°  C.  The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  purified  when  necessary 
by  recrystallization. 

The  same  steps  are  taken  when  we  wish  to  detect  the  presence  of 
protagon. 

On  decomposing  protagon  or  ihe  protagons  by  the  gentle  action  of 
alkalies  we  obtain  as  cleavage  products,  as  above  stated,  one  or  more  bodies^ 
which  Thudichum  has  embraced  under  the  name  cerebrosides.  The  cere- 
brosides  are  nitrogenous  substances  free  from  phosphorus,  which  yield  a 
reducing  variety  of  sugar  (galactose)  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
On  fusing  with  potash  or  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  they  yield  higher 
fatty  acids,  palmitic  or  stearic  acids.  The  cerebrosides  isolated  from  the 
brain  are  cerebrin,  kerasin,  and  encephalin.  The  bodies  isolated  by  Kossel 
and  Fbeytag  from  pus,  pyosin  and  pyogenin  also  belong  to  the  cere- 
brosides. 

Cerebrin.  Under  this  name  W.  Miller  '  first  described  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  free  from  phosphorus,  which  he  obtained  by  extracting  a  brain- 
mass,  which  had  been  previously  boiled  with  baryta- water,  with  boiling 
alcohol.  Following  a  method  essentially  the  same,  but  differing  somewhat^ 
Geogheqan'  prepared  from  the  brain  a  cerebrin  with  the  same  properties 
as  Mulleb's,  but  containing  less  nitrogen.  According  to  Parous"  the 
cerebrin  isolated  by  Geooheoan  as  well  as  by  Muller  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  three  bodies,  **  cerebrin,"  **  homocerebrin,"  and  "  encephalin."  Kossel 
and  Freytag  isolated  two  cerebrosides  from  protagon  which  were  identical 
with  the  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin  of  Parous.  According  to  these  inves- 
tigators the  two  bodies  phrenosin  and  kerasin  as  described  by  Thudichuh 
seem  to  be  identical  with  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin. 

Cerebrin,  according  to  Parous,  has  the  following  composition:  C  69.08, 
H  11.47,  N  3.13,  0  17.32j<,  which  corresponds  with  the  analyses  made  by 
Kossel  and  Frettag.  No  formula  has  been  given  to  this  body.  In  the 
dry  state  it  forms  a  pure  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder.  On  heating 
it  melts,  decomposes  gradually,  smells  like  burnt  fat,  and  burns  with  a 

1  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  105. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3. 

*  Parcus,  Ueber  einige  neue  Gehimstoffe.    Inaug.-Dlfls.  Leipzig,  1881. 
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laminoas  flame.  It  is  insolable  in  water,  dilute  alkalies,  or  baryta-water. 
It  is  also  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  cold  or  hot  ether.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  separates  as  a  flaky  precipitate  on 
cooling,  and  this  is  found  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  balls  or  grains  on  micro- 
scopical examination.  Gerebrin  forms  with  baryta  a  compound,  insoluble 
in  water,  which  decomposes  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide.  Gerebrin 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  warming  the  solution  it 
becomes  blood-red.  The  variety  of  sugar  split  off  on  boiliag  with  mineral 
acids — the  so-called  brain-sugar — is,  according  to  Thierfelder,*  galactose. 
Kerasin  (according  to  Thudichum)  or  homocerebrin  (according  to 
Parous)  has  the  following  composition:  G  70.06,  H  11.60,  N  2.23,  and 
0  16.11^.  Encephalin  has  the  composition  G  68.40,  H  11.60,  N  3.09,  and 
0  16.91^.  Both  bodies  remain  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  impure 
cerebrin  has  precipitated  from  the  warm  alcohol.  These  bodies  have  the 
tendency  of  separating  as  gelatinous  masses.  Kerasin  is  similar  to  cerebrin, 
but  dissolves  more  easily  in  warm  alcohol  and  also  in  warm  ether.  It  may 
be  obtained  as  extremely  fine  needles.  Encephalin  is,  according  to  Parous, 
a  transformation  product  of  cerbrin.  In  the  perfectly  pure  state  it  crystal- 
lizes in  small  lamellae.  It  swells  into  a  pasty  mass  in  warm  water.  Like 
cerebrin  and  kerasin,  it  yields  a  reducing  substance  (probably  galactose)  on 
boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

The  cerebrins  are  generally  prepared  according  to  Muller's  method. 
The  brain  is  first  stirred  with  baryta-water  until  it  appears  like  thin  milk, 
and  then  it  is  boiled.  The  insoluble  parts  are  removed,  pressed,  and 
repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  is  filtered  while  boiling  hot.  The 
impure  cerebrin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  freed  from  cholesterin  and  fat 
by  means  of  ether,  and  then  purified  by  repeated  solation  in  warm  alcohol. 
According  to  Parous  this  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  is  continued  until  no 
gelatinous  separation  of  homocerebrin  or  encephalin  takes  place. 

According  to  Geoghegan's  method  the  brain  is  first  extracted  with  cold 
alcohol  and  ether  and  then  boiled  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  which 
separates  on  the  cooling  of  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  treated  with  ether  and 
then  boiled  with  baryta- water.  The  insoluble  residue  is  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol. 

The  cerebrin  may  also  be  obtained  from  other  organs  by  employing  the 
above  methods.  The  quantitative  estimation,  when  such  is  desired,  may  be 
performed  in  the  same  way. 

Kossel  and  Freytag  prepare  cerebrin  from  protagon  by  saponifying  it 
in  a  solution  in  methyl  alcohol  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  baryta  in 
methyl  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  decomposed  in  water  by 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  cerebrin  or  cerebroside  extracted  from  the  insoluble 
residue  by  hot  alcohol. 

Heoridiii,  CftHuNs,  is  a  non-poisonous  diamin  discovered  by  Brieoer,  and  which 
was  obtained  by  him  in  the  putrefaction  of  meat  and  gelatin,  and  from  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  It  also  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  the  brain,  and  as 
traces  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 
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Neuridin  dissolves  in  water,  and  yields  on  boiling  with  alkalies  a  mixture  of 
dimethylamin  and  trimethylamin.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  amyl-alcobol.  It  is 
insoluble  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  In  the  free  state  neuridin  has  a  peculiar  odor, 
suggestingsemen.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  combination  crystallizing  in  long 
needles.  With  platinic  chloride  or  gold  chloride  it  gives  crystallizable  double  combina- 
tions which  are  valuable  in  ils  preparation  and  detection. 

The  so-called  corpubcxtla  amtlacba,  which  occur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  and  in  the  pituitary  gland,  are  colored  more  or  less  pure  violet  by  iodine  and 
more  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  They  consist,  perhaps,  of  the  same  substance 
as  certain  prostatic  calculi,  but  they  have  not  been  closely  investigated. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Brain,  The  quantity  of  water  is 
greater  in,  the  gray  than  in  the  white  suhstance,  and  greater  in  new-born 
or  young  individuals  than  in  adults.  The  brain  of  the  foetus  contains 
879-926  p.  m.  water.  According  to  the  observations  of  Weisbach  *  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  (and  in  the  medulla)  varies 
at  different  ages.  The  following  figures  are  in  1000  parts — A  for  men  and 
B  for  women : 

SO^^Yearg.  80-«)  Years.  60-70  Years.  70-M  Years. 

'  A.  bP          a,  B.^  a.  bP          a  bT" 

"White  substance  of  the  brain  .695.6  682.9  683.1  708.1  701.9  689.6  726.1  722.0 

Gray  ditto 838.6  826.2  886.1  830.6  888.0  888.4  847.8  839.5 

Oyri 7847  792.0  795.9  772.9  796.1  796.9  802.8  801.7 

Cerebellum  :..  788.8  794.9  778.7  789.0  787.9  784.5  803.4  797.9 

Pons  Varolii 784.6  740.8  725.5  722.0  720.1  714.0  727.4  724.4 

Medulla  oblongata ,.  744.8  740.7  782.5  729.8  722.4  780.6  786.2  788.7 

Quantitative  analyses  of  the  brain  have  also  been  made  by  Petbowsky  • 
on  an  ox-brain,  and  by  Baumstabk  on  the  brain  of  a  horse.  In  the  analysis 
of  Petrowsky  the  protagon  has  not  been  considered,  and  all  organic,  phos- 
phorized  substances  were  calculated  as  lecithin.  On  these  grounds  these 
analyses  are  not  of  much  value  from  a  certain  standpoint.  In  Baumstark's 
analyses  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  could  not  be  sufficiently  separated, 
and  these  analyses,  on  this  account,  show  partly  an  excess  of  white  and 
partly  an  excess  of  gray  substance;  nearly  one  half  of  the  organic  bodies, 
chiefly  consisting  of  bodies  soluble  in  ether,  could  not  be  exactly  analyzed. 
Neither  of  these  analyses  gives  sufficient  explanation  of  the  quantitative 
composition  of  the  brain. 

The  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  give,  as  above  stated,  an 
nnequal  division  of  the  organic  constituents  in  the  gray  and  white  substance. 
In  the  analyses  of  Petrowsky  the  quantity  of  proteids  and  gelatin-forming 
substances  in  the  gray  matter  was  somewhat  more  than  one  half,  and  in  the 
white  about  one  quarter,  of  the  solid  organic  substances.  The  quantity  of 
oholesterin  in  the  white  was  about  one  half,  and  in  the  gray  substance  about 
one  fifth,  of  the  solid  bodies.  A  greater  quantity  of  soluble  salts  and 
extractive  bodies  was  found  in  the  gray  substance  than  in  the  white 
(Baumstark).     The  following  analyses  of  Baumstark  give  the  most  im- 

»  Cited  from  K.  B.  Hofmann's  Lehrb.  d.  Zoochemie  (Wien,  1876),  S.  121. 
•  PflQger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  7.      . 
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portant  known  constitaents  of  the  brain  calcalated  in  1000  parfcs  of  the 
fresh,  moist  brain.  A  represents  chiefly  the  white,  and  B  chiefly  the  gray, 
snbstance. 

A,  B, 

Water 695.85  769.07 

Solids 304.65  280.08 

Protagon 25.11  10.80 

Insoluble  proteid  and  connective  tissue 50.02  60.79 

Cholesterin,  free 18.19  6. 80 

combined 26.96  17.51 

Nuclein 2.94  1.99 

Neurokeratin 18.98  10.48 

Mineral  bodies 5.28  5.62 

The  remainder  of  the  solids  probably  consists  chiefly  of  lecithin  and 
other  phosphorized  bodies.  Of  the  total  amount  of  phosphorus  15-20 
p.  m.  belongs  to  the  nuclein,  50-60  p.  m.  to  the  protagon,  150-160  p.  m. 
to  the  ash,  and  770  p.  m.  to  the  lecithin  and  the  other  phosphorized  organic 
substances. 

The  quantity  of  neurokeratin  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain  has  been  car.efully  determined  by  Kuhke  and  Ohittekdex.i 
They  found  3.16  p.  m.  in  the  plexus  brachialis,  3.12  p.  m.  in  the  edge  of 
the  cerebellum,  22.434  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum^ 
25.72-29.02  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  3.27 
p.  m.  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  edge  of  the  cerebrum  (when  free  as 
possible  from  white  substance).  The  white  is  very  considerably  richer  in 
neurokeratin  than  the  peripheric  nerves  or  the  gray  substance.  According 
to  Griffiths  *  neurochitin  replaces  neurokeratin  in  insects  and  Crustacea,, 
the  quantity  of  the  first  being  10.6-12  p.  m. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  constitents  in  the  brain  amounts  to  2.95-7.0S 
p.  m.  according  to  Geoqhegan.  He  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  fresh, 
moist  brain  0.43-1.32  CI,  0.956-2.016  PO,,  0.244-0.796  CO,,  0.102-0.220 
SO,,  0.01-0.098  Fe,(PO,).,  0.005-0.022  Ca,  0.016-0.072  Mg,  0.58-1.778 
K,  0.450-1.114  Na.  The  gray  substance  yields  an  alkaline  ash,  the  white 
an  acid  ash. 

Appendix. 

The  Tissue  and  Fluids  of  the  Eye. 

The  retina  contains  in  all  865-899.9  p.  m.  water,  57.1-84.5  p.  m. 
^roteid  bodies — myosin,  albumin,  and  mucin  (?),  9.5-28.9  p.  m.  lecithin, 
and  8.2-11.2  p.  m.  salts  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Cahn  ').  The  mineral  bodies 
consist  of  422  p.  m.  Na,HPO,  and  352  p.  m.  NaCl. 

Those  bodies  which  form  the  different  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones 

1  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26. 

•  Compt  rend.,  Tome  115. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physio).  Chem.,  Bd.  6. 
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have  not  been  closely  studied,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  coloring  matters  of  the  retina. 

Tisnal  purple,  also  called  rhodopsifi^  erythropsin,  or  visual  red,  is  the 
pigment  of  the  rods.  Boll  *  observed  in  1876  that  the  layer  of  rods  in  the 
retina  during  life  had  a  purplish-red  color  which  was  bleached  by  the  action 
of  light.  Kuhne'  showed  later  that  this  red  color  might  remain  for  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  the  animal  if  they  eye  was  protected  from  daylight 
or  investigated  by  a  sodium  light.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  also 
possible  to  isolate  and  closely  stady  this  substance. 

Visaal  red  (Boll)  or  visual  purple  (KiJhke)  has  become  known  mainly 
by  the  investigations  of  Kuhne.  The  pigment  occurs  chiefly  in  the  rods 
and  only  in  their  outer  parts.  In  animals  whose  retina  has  no  rods  the 
visual  purple  is  absent,  and  is  also  necessarily  absent  in  the  macula  lutea. 
In  a  variety  of  bat  {rliinolophns  hipposideros),  in  hens,  pigeons,  and  new- 
bom  rabbits,  no  visual  purple  has  been  found  in  the  rods. 

A  solution  of  visual  purple  in  water  which  contains  2-5j^  crystallized 
bile,  which  is  the  best  solvent  for  it,  is  purple-red  in  color,  quite  clear,  and 
not  fluorescent.  On  evaporating  this  solution  in  vacuo  we  obtain  a  residue 
similar  to  ammonium  carminate  which  contains  violet  or  black  grains.  If 
the  above  solution  is  dialyzed  with  water,  the  bile  diffuses  and  the  visual 
purple  separates  as  a  violet  mass.  Under  all  circumstances,  even  when  still 
in  the  retina,  the  visual  purple  is  qaickly  bleached  by  direct  sunlight,  and 
with  diffused  light  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  It  passes  from  red  and  orange  to  yellow.  Bed  light  bleaches  the 
visual  purple  slowly;  the  ultra-red  light  does  not  bleach  it  at  all.  A  solu- 
tion of  visual  purple  shows  no  special  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  general 
absorption  which  extends  from  the  red  side,  beginning  at  2),  to  the  line  G. 
The  strongest  absorption  is  found  at  B. 

KoBTTGBN  and  Abelbdoiif  *  have  shown  that  we  have,  in  accordance  with  EttmTE's 
views,  two  varieties  of  visual  purple,  the  oue  occurrio^  in  mauimals,  birds,  and  amphib- 
ians, and  the  other,  which  is  more  violet- red,  in  fishes.  The  first  has  its  maximum 
absorption  in  the  green,  and  the  other  in  the  yellowish  green. 

Visual  purple  when  heated  to  52-53°  C.  is  destroyed  after  several  hours, 
and  almost  instantly  when  heated  to  +  76°  C.  It  is  also  destroyed  by 
alkalies,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Qn  the  contrary,  it  resists 
the  action  of  ammonia  or  alum  solution. 

As  the  visual  purple  is  easily  destroyed  by  light,  it  must  therefore  also 
be  regenerated  during  life.     KChke  has  also  found  that  the  retina  of  the 

»  Monatsschr.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  12  Nov.,  1876. 

*  The  investigations  of  EUhne  and  bis  pupils  Ewald  and  Ayres  on  the  visual  purple 
will  be  found  in  XJntersuchungen  aus  dem  physio! .  Institut  der  XJniversitttt  Heidelberg, 
Bdd.  1  und  2,  and  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  82. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9,  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  S.  851. 
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eye  of  the  frog  becomes  bleached  when  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  strong 
sanlight,  and  that  its  color  gradaally  returns  when  the  animal  is  placed  in 
the  dark.  This  regeneration  of  the  visual  parple  is  a  function  of  the  living 
cells  in  the  layer  of  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  retina.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  detached  piece  of  the  retina  which  has  been 
bleached  by  light  may  have  its  visual  purple  restored  if  the  detached  piece 
of  the  retina  be  carefully  laid  on  the  choriol'dea  having  layers  of  the 
pigment-epithelium  attached.  The  regeneration  has,  it  seems,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dark  pigment,  the  melanin  or  fuscin,  in  the  epithelium-cells. 
A  partial  regeneration  seems,  according  to  Kuhne,  to  be  possible  in  the 
completely  removed  retina.  On  account  of  this  property  of  the  visual 
purple  of  being  bleached  by  light  during  life  we  may,  as  Kuhne  has  shown, 
nnder  special  conditions  and  by  observing  special  precautions,  obtain  after 
death  by  the  action  of  intense  light  or  more  continuous  light  the  picture  of 
bright  objects,  such  as  windows  and  the  like — 30-caUed  optograms. 

The  physiological  importance  of  visual  purple  is  unknown.  It  follows 
that  the  visual  purple  is  not  essential  to  sight,  since  it  is  absent  in  certain 
animals  and  also  in  the  cones. 

Visual  purple  must  always  be  prepared  exclusively  in  a  sodium  light. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  net  membrane  by  means  of  a  watery  solution  of 
crystallized  bile.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  or  dialyzed 
until  the  visual  purple  is  separated.  To  prepare  a  visual-purple  solution, 
X>erfectly  free  from  haBmoglobin,  the  solution  of  visual  purple  in  choliates  is 
precipitated  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  then  dissolving  in 
water  by  the  aid  of  the  simultaneously  precipitated  choliates.' 

The  Pigments  of  the  Cones,  In  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  'birds,  reptiles^ 
and  fishes  a  small  fat-globule  of  varying  color  is  found.  EiJHNR'  has  isolated  from  this 
fat  a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  pigment  called  respectively  cMorophan,  xanihopan,  and 
rhodopJian. 

The  dark  pigment  of  the  epithelium- cells  of  the  net  membrane,  which  was  for- 
merly called  melanin,  but  since  u&med  fuscin  by  Euhnb  and  May,*  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated caustic  alkalies  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  warming,  but,  like  melanins  in 
general  (see  Chapter  XVI),  has  been  little  studied.  The  pigment  occurring  in  the 
pigment-cells  of  the  chlorioXdea  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  fuscin  of  the  retfna. 

The  yitreons  humor  is  often  considered  as  a  variety  of  gelatinous  tissue. 

The  membrane  consists,  according  to  C.  Morner,^  of  a  gelatin-forming 

substance.     The  fiuid  contains  a  little  proteid  and  a  mucoid,  hyalomucoidy 

which  was  first  shown  by  Morner,  and  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic 

acid.     This  contains  12.27^  N  and  1.19^  S.     Among  the  extractives  we 

find  a  little  urea — ^according  to  Pica^rd  *  5  p.  m.,  according  to  Kahlmann  * 

1  KUhne,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  82! 

*  EQhne.  Die  nichtbestflndigen  Facben  der  Netzhaut.  Unterfuch.  aua  dem  phydoL 
Inttitut  Heidelberg,  Bd.  1.  S.  841. 

•  EQhne,  ibid,,  Bd.  2,  S.  824. 

«  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Gamgee's  Physiol.  Chem.»  p.  454. 

•  Maly'8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  219. 
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0.64  p.  m.  Pautz*  found  besides  some  urea  also  paralactic  acid,  and,  in 
confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Chabbas,  Jesner,  and  Kuhn,  also 
glucose  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  oxen.  The  reaction  of  the  vitreous  humor 
is  alkaline,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  amounts  to  about  11  p.  m.  The 
quantity  of  mineral  bodies  is  about  9  p.  m.,  and  the  albuminous  bodies  0.7 
p.  m.     In  regard  to  the  aqueous  humor  see  page  194. 

The  Crystalline  Lens.  That  substance  which  forms  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  has  been  recently  investigated  by  C.  Mornek.  It  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  a  special  group  of  proteins,  called  memlranins.  The 
membranin  bodies  are  insoluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  water,  salt 
solutions,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies,  and,  like  the  mucins,  yield  a  reducing 
substance  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  contain  sulphur^ 
which  blackens  lead.  The  membranins  are  colored  a  very  beautiful  red  by 
Millon's  reagent,  but  give  no  characteristic  reaction  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  Adamkiewicz's  reagent.  They  are  dissolved  with 
great  difficulty  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  or  trypsin  solution.  They  are 
dissolved  by  dilute  acids  and  akalies  in  the  warmth.  Membranin  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  contains  14.10^  N  and  0.83^  S,  and  is  a  little  less  soluble 
than  that  from  Descemet's  membrane. 

The  chief  mass  of  il  •  yolids  of  the  crystalline  lens  consists  of  proteids, 
whose  nature  has  been  investigated  by  C.  Morner.'  Some  of  these  proteids 
are  insoluble  in  dilute  salt  solution,  and  others  soluble  therein. 

The  Insoluble  Proteid,  The  lens-fibres  consist  of  a  proteid  substance 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  salt  solution  to  which  Morner  has  given 
the  name  albumoid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  very  dilute  acids  or  alkalies. 
Its  solution  in  caustic  potash  of  0.1^  is  very  similar  to  an  alkali-albuminate 
solution,  but  coagulates  at  about  50^  0.  on  nearly  complete  neutralization 
and  addition  of  8^  NaCl.  Albumoid  has  the  following  composition: 
0  53.12,  H  6.8,  N  16.62,  and  S  0.79^^.  The  lens-fibres  themselves  contain 
16.61j^  N  and  0.77^  S.  The  inner  parts  of  the  lens  are  considerably  richer 
in  albumoid  than  the  outer.  The  quantity  of  albumoid  in  the  entire  lens 
amounts  on  an  average  to  about  48^  of  the.  total  weight  of  proteids  of  the 
lens. 

The  Soluble  Proteid  consists,  exclusive  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ALBUMIN,  of  two  globulius,  a-  and  y5-CRTSTALLiN.  These  two  globulins 
differ  from  each  other  in  this  manner:  a-crystallin  contains  16.68^  N  and 
0.56j^  S;  )5-cry8tallin,  on  the  contrary,  17.04j<  N  and  1.27^  S.  The  first 
coagulates  at  about  72**  C,  and  the  other  at  63**  C.  Becides  this,  /^-crystal- 
lin  is  precipitated  from  salt-free  solution  with  greater  difficulty  by  acetic 
acid  or  carbon  dioxide.     These  globulins  are  not  precipitated  by  an  excess 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81.     A  complete  index  of  literature  may  be  found  here. 
'  Zdtscbr.  f.  pliysiol.  Cliem.»  Bd.  18.    This  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 
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of  NaCl  at  either  the  ordinary  temperature  or  30°  C.    Magnesium  or  sodium 

sulphate  in  substance  precipitates   both   globulins,   on  the  contrary,   at 

30**  C.     These  two  globulins  are  not  equally  divided  in  the  mass  of  the  lens. 

The  quantity  of  or-crystallin  diminishes  in  the  lens  from  without  inwards; 

>ff-crystallin,  on  the  contrary,  from  within  outwards. 

AB&CHAMP*  distinguishes  the  two  following  albuminous  bodies  in  the  watery 
extract  of  the  crystalline  lens:  p1uicozymase,vih\c\i  coagulates  at  +  55*  C.  and  contains 
a  diastatic  enzyme,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  {a)j  =  —  41',  and  the  crystal' 
humin,  with  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  (a)j  =  —  80*. 8.  From  the  residue  of  the  lens, 
which  was  insoluble  in  water,  BicHAMP  extracted,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an 
albuminous  body  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  {a)j  =  —  80*. 2  which  is  called 
cryitalfibrin. 

The  lens  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  proteid  bodies  which  coagulate 
spontaneously  like  fibrinogen.  That  cloudiness  which  appears  after  death 
depends,  according  to  KiJhnb,  upon  the  unequal  changing  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  contents  of  the  lens-tubes.  This  change  is  produced  by  the 
altered  ratio  of  diffusion.  A  cloudiness  of  the  lens  may  also  be  produced  in 
life  by  a  rapid  removal  of  water,  as,  for  example,  when  a  frog  is  plunged 
into  a  salt  or  sngar  solution  (Eunde*).  The  appearance  of  cloudiness  in 
diabetes  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  removal  of  water.  The  views 
on  this  subject  are,  however,  contradictory. 

The  average  resalts  of  four  analyses  made  by  Laptschinskt  •  of  the 
lens  of  oxen  are  here  given,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000: 

Proteids  849.8 

Lecithin 2.8 

Cholesteriu 2.2 

Fat 2.9 

Soluble  salts 6.8 

Insoluble  salts 2.8 

In  catarabt  the  amount  of  proteids  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of 
cholesterin  increased. 

The  quantity  of  the  different  proteids  in  the  fresh  moist  lens  of  oxen  is 
AS  follows,  according  to  Morneb  * : 

Albumoid  (lens-fibres) 170  p.  m. 

/J-crystallin 110    " 

a-crystallin 68    *' 

Albumin 2     " 

The  corneal  tissue  has  been  previously  treated  of  (page  320).  The 
Bclerotic  has  not  been  closely  investigated,  and  the  choroid  coat  is  chiefly 
of  interest  because  of  the  coloring  matter,  melanin,  it  contains  (see  Chap. 
XVI). 

Tears  consist  of  a  water-clear,  alkaline  fluid  of  a  saltish  taste.     Accord- 

*  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  90. 

*  EUhne,  Lehrbuch  d.  physioL  Chem.,  8.  405 ;  Eunde,  cited  from  Kuhue. 
»  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  la 
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ing  to  the  analyses  of  Lerch  ^  they  contain  982  p.  m.  water,  18  p.  m.  solids, 
with  5  p.  m.  albumin  and  13  p.  m.  NaOl. 

The  Eluids  of  the  Inner  Ear. 

The  perilymph  and  endolymph  are  alkaline  flaids  which,  besides  salts, 
contain^ — in  the  same  amounts  as  in  transudations — traces  otproteid^  and  in 
oertain  animals  (codfish)  also  mucin.  The  quantity  of  mucin  is  greater  in 
the  perilymph  than  in  the  endolymph. 

Otoliths  contain  745-795  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  crystallized  calcium  carbonate.  The  organic  substance  is  yery 
like  mucin. 

'  Cited  from  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  401. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
ORGANS'  OF  GENERATION. 

(a)  Male  Oenerative  Secretions. 

The  testis  have  been  little  investigated  chemically.  We  find  in  the 
testis  of  animals  proteid  bodies  of  different  kinds,  seralbumin^  alkali  albu- 
minate (f),  and  an  albaminous  body  related  to  Rovidas'  hyaUne  substance^ 
also  leuciny  tyrosine  creatiny  xanthin  bodies^  cholesteriny  lecithin^  inosity  and 
fat.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  glycogen  the  statements  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  Dabeste  '  foand  in  the  testis  of  birds  starch-like  granules,, 
which  were  colored  blue  with  difficulty  by  iodine. 

The  semen  as  ejected  is  a  white  or  whitish-yellow,  viscous,  sticky  fluid 
of  a  milky  appearance,  with  whitish,  non-transparent  lumps.  The  milky 
appearance  is  due  to  spermatozoa.  Semen  is  heavier  than  water,  containa 
proteids,  has  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction  and  a  peculiar  specific 
odor.  Soon  after  ejection  semen  becomes  gelatinous,  as  if  it  were  coagu- 
lated, but  afterwards  becomes  more  fluid.  When  diluted  with  water  white 
flakes  or  shreds  separate  (Henle's  fibrin).  According  to  the  analyses  of 
Vauquelin  '  human  semen  contains  900  p.  m.  water  and  100  p.  m.  solids, 
with  60  p.  m.  organic  and  40  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  of  which  30  p.  m. 
is  calcium  phosphate.  Among  the  albuminous  bodies  Posner  •  claims  that 
albumose   (propeptone)  occurs  even  in  the  absence  of  the  spermatozoa. 

The  semen  in  the  vas  deferens  differs  chiefly  from  the  ejected  semen  in 
that  it  is  without  the  peculiar  odor.  This  last  depends  on  the  admixture 
with  the  secretion  of  the  prostate.  This  secretion,  according  to  Iversen,* 
has  a  milky  appearance  and  ordinarily  an  alkaline  reaction,  very  rarely  a 
neutral  one,  and  contains  small  amounts  of  proteids  and  mineral  bodies, 
especially  NaCl.  Besides  these  it  contains  a  crystalline  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  a  base,  C,H,N.  This  combination  has  been  called 
Bottcher's  spermin  crystals^  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  specific  odor  of  the 
semen  is  due  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  these  crystals. 


»  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  74. 

•  Oiled  from  Lehmaim's  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.  (Leipzig.  1868),  Bd.  2,  S.  808. 
»  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  No.  21,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiasensch.,  1890^ 
B.  497. 

«  Nord.  med.  Ark.,  Bd.  6  ;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  4,  S.  858. 
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The  crystals  which  appear  on  slowly  evaporating  the  semen,  and  which 
are  also  observed  in  anatomical  preparations  kept  in  alcohol  and  in  desiccated 
egg-albumin,  are  identical,  according  to  Schreiner,  with  Charcot's 
crystals  found  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  leucaemia,  but 
this  has  not  been  proved.  They  are,  according  to  Schreiker,'  a  combina- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  with  a  base,  spermiriy  C,n,N,  which  he  discovered. 

Spermin.  The  views  in  regard  to.tbe  nature  of  tbis  base  are  not  unanimous.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  investigations  of  ILu[>bnburo  and  Abel,  it  is  not  improbable  that  spermin  is 
identical  with  ethylenimin  ;  but  this  identity  is  disputed  by  Majbkt  and  A.  Schmidt, 
and  also  by  Pobhl.  The  compound  of  spermin  with  phosphoric  acid — Boticher's 
spermin  crystals— is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alka- 
lies, also  alkali  carbonates  and  ammonia.  The  base  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid, 
mercuric  chloride,  gold  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  potassium-bismuthlc  iodide,  and 
phospho-tungstic  acid.  Spermin  has  a  tonic  action,  and  according  to  Pobhl'  it  has  a 
marked  action  on  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  animal  body.' 

The  spermatozoa  show  a  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 
They  do  not  dissolve  completely  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
acetic  acid,  nor  in  boiling-hot  soda  solutions.  They  are  soluble  in  a  boiling- 
hot  caustic-potash  solution.  They  resist  putrefaction,  and  after  drying 
they  may  be  obtained  again  in  their  original  form  by  moistening  them  with 
a  1^  common-salt  solution.  By  careful  heating  and  burning  to  an  ash  the 
shape  of  the  spermatozoa  may  be  seen  in  the  ash.  The  quantity  of  ash  is 
about  50  p.  m.  and  consists  mainly  (j)  of  potassium  phosphate. 

The  spermatozoa  show  well-known  movements,  but  the  cause  of  this  is 
not  known.  This  movement  may  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  as  under 
some  conditions  it  may  be  observed  for  several  days  in  the  body  after  death, 
and  in  the  secretion  of  the  uterus  longer  than  a  week.  Acid  liquids  stop 
these  movements  immediately;  they  are  also  destroyed  by  strong  alkalies, 
especially  ammoniacal  liquids,  also  by  distilled  water,  alcohol,  ether,  etc. 
The  movements  continue  for  a  longer  time  in  faintly  alkaline  liquids, 
especially  in  alkaline  animal  secretions,  and  also  in  properly  diluted  neutral- 
salt  solutions. 

Spermatozoa  are  nucleus  formations  and  hence  are  rich  in  nucleic  acid, 
which  exists  in  the  heads.  The  tails  contain  proteid  and  are  besides  this  rich 
in  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  fat,  which  bodies  only  occur  to  a  small  extent 
(if  at  all)  in  the  heads.  The  tails  seem  by  their  composition  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  non-meduUated  nerves  or  the  axis-cylinders.  In  the  various 
kinds  of  animals  investigated,  the  head  contains  nucleic  acid,  and  this  is 


^  Schreiner,  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  194.  See  also  Th.  Cohn,  Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med,.  Bd.  54. 

*  Ladenburg  and  Abel,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21 ;  Majert  and  A. 
Schmidt,  ibid,,  Bd.  24 ;  Poehl,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  115,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1891 
and  1893.  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1892  and  1895,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klhi.  Med.,  1894. 

*  In  regard  to  the  so-called  Florence's  semen  reaction  see  Posner,  Berlin,  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1897,  and  Richter.  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897. 
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united  with  protamin  (or  salmin  and  starin)  in  certain  fishes  (salmon, 
herring,  and  sturgeon).  In  other  animals,  sach  as  the  carp,  hall,  and  boar, 
proteid-like  substances  occur  with  the  nucleic  acid,  bat  no  protamin.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  sea-urchin,  arbacia,  whose  spermatozoa  contain  nucleic 
acid  in  combination  with  a  histon-like  body,  arbacin. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  spermatozoa  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  investigations  of  Miescher  '  on  salmon 
roe.  The  intermediate  fluid  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Bhine  salmon  is  a  dilute 
salt  solution  containing  1.3-1.9  p.  m.  organic  bodies  and  6.5-7.5  p.  m. 
inorganic.  The  last  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate,  besides 
some  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate.  It  only  contains  traces  of  proteid, 
but  no  peptone.  The  tails  consist  of  419  p.  m.  proteid,  318.3  p.  m.  lecithin, 
and  262.7  p.  m.  cholesterin  and  fat.  The  heads  extracted  with  alcohol- 
ether  contain  on  an  average  960  p.  m.  nucleic  acid  protamin,  which  never- 
theless is  not  uniform,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  outer  layers  consist  of  basic 
nucleic  acid  protamin,  while  the  inner  layers,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  acid 
nucleic  acid  protamin.  Besides  the  nucleic  acid  protamin  we  have  in  the 
heads,  although  to  a  very  slight  extent,  unknown  organic  substances.  The 
unripe  salmon  spermatozoa,  while  developing,  also  contain  nucleic  acid,  but 
no  protamin,  with  a  proteid  substance,  **  albuminosey*^  which  probably  is  a 
step  in  the  formation  of  protamin.      * 

As  in  the  salmon  so  in  the  herring  the  spermatozoa  heads  contain  nucleic 
acid  protamin,  according  to  Kossel  and  Mathews,*  and  they  are  free  from 
proteid.  Mathews,  who  investigated  the  spermatozoa  of  the  sea-urchin, 
has  substantiated  Miesgher's  statement  that  protamin  does  not  exist  in  the 
buU-spermatozoa.  According  to  him  boar-spermatozoa  are  also  free  from 
protanin. 

Spermatin  is  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  constituent  similar  to  alkali  albumin- 
ate, but  it  has  not  been  closely  studied. 

Prostatio  conorements  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  very  small,  generally  oval  in  shape, 
with  concentric  layers.  In  young  but  not  in  older  persons  they  are  colored  blue  by 
iodine  (Iversen  *).  The  other  kind  is  larger— sometimes  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pf n, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  (about  700  p.  m.),  with  only  a  very  small 
amount  (about  160  p.  m.)  organic  substance. 

(b)  Female  Oenerative  Organs. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovaries  are  of  little  interest  from  a  physiologico- 
chemical  standpoint,  and  the  most  important  constituent  of  the  ovaries,  the 
Graafian  follicles  with  the  otmm,  have  thus  far  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
careful  chemical  investigation.     The  fluid  in  the  follicles  (of  the  cow)  does 

>  See  Miescher,  '*  Die  histochemischen  und  physiologischen  Arbeiten  von  Friedrich 
Miescher,  gesammelt  und  herausgegeben  von  seinen  Freunden.'*    Leipzig,  1897. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

•  L.  c. 
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not  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  the  peculiar  bodies,  paralbumin  or  metalbu- 
min,  which  arefonnd  in  certain  pathological  ovarial  fluids,  but  seems  to  be  a 
serous  liquid.  The  corpora  lutea  are  colored  yellow  by  an  amorphous  pigs 
ment  called  lutein.  Besides  this,  another  coloring  matter  sometimes  occur- 
which  is  not  soluble  in  alkali;  it  is  crystalline,  but  not  identical  with 
bilirubin  or  hsematoidin;  but  it  may  be  identified  as  a  latein  by  its  spectro- 
scopic behavior  (Piccolo  and  Lieben,  KChne  and  Ewald*). 

The  cysts  often  occurring  in  the  ovaries  are  of  special  pathological 
interest,  and  these  may  have  essentially  different  contents,  depending  upon 
their  variety  and  origin. 

The  serous  cysts  (Hydrops  folliculorum  Graafu),  which  are  formed 
by  a  dilation  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  contain  a  serous  liquid  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.022.  A  specific  gravity  of  1.020  is  less  frequent. 
Generally  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  1.005-1.014,  with  10-40  p.  m.  solids. 
As  far  as  is  known,  the  contents  of  these  cysts  do  not  essentially  differ  from 
other  serous  liquids. 

The  proliferous  cysts  (myxoid  cysts,  colloid  cysts),  which  are 
developed  from  PflIjger's  epithelium-tubes,  may  have  a  contents  of  a  very 
variable  composition. 

We  sometimes  find  in  small  cysts  a  semi-solid,  transparent,  or  somewhat 
cloudy  or  opalescent  mass  which  appears  like  solidified  glue  or  quivering 
jelly,  and  which  has  been  called  colloid  because  of  its  physical  properties. 
In  other  cases  the  cysts  contain  a  thick,  tough  mass  which  can  be  drawn  out 
into  long  threads,  and  as  this  mass  in  the  different  cysts  is  more  or  less 
diluted  with  serous  liquids  their  contents  may  have  a  variable  consistency. 
In  still  other  cases  the  small  cysts  may  also  contain  a  thin,  watery  fiuid. 
The  color  of  the  contents  is  also  variable.  Sometimes  they  are  bluish  white, 
opalescent,  and  again  they  are  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  yellowish  with  a 
shade  of  green.  They  are  often  colored  more  or  less  chocolate-brown  or 
red-brown,  due  to  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  The  reaction  is 
alkaline  or  nearly  neutral.  The  specific  gravity,  which  may  vary  consider- 
ably, is  generally  1.015-1.030,  but  may  occasionally  be  1.005-1.010  or 
1.050-1.055.  The  amount  of  solids  is  very  variable.  In  rare  cases  they 
amount  to  only  10-20  p.  m. ;  ordinarily  they  vary  between  50-70-100  p.  m. 
In  a  few  instances  150-200  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found. 

As  form-elements  we  find  red  and  white  blood-corpuscleSy  granular  cellsy 
partly  fat- degenerated  epithelium  and  partly  large  so-called  Gluge's  cor- 
puscles, fine  granular  masses^  epithelium-cells^  cholesterin  crystals^  and 
colloid  corpuscles — ^large,  circular,  highly  refractive  formations. 

Though  the  contents  of  the  proliferous  cyst  may  have  a  variable  compo- 
sition, situ  it  may  be  characterized  in  typical  cases  by  its  slimy  or  ropy 

1  8ee  Chapter  VI,  page  162. 
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consistency;  by  its  grayish-yellow,  chocolate-brown,  sometimes  whitish-gray 
color;  and  by  its  relatively  high  specific  gravity,  1.015-1.025.  Such  a 
liquid  does  not  ordinarily  show  a  spontaneoas  fibrin-coagulation. 

We  consider  colloid^  metdlbumin^  and  paralbumin  as  characteristic  con- 
stituents of  these  cysts. 

Colloid.  This  name  does  not  designate  any  particular  chemical  sub- 
stance, but  is  given  to  the  contents  of  tumors  with  certain  physical  proper- 
ties similar  to  gelatin  jelly.  Colloid  is  found  as  a  morbid  product  in 
several  organs. 

Colloid  is  a  gelatinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid;  it  is 
dissolved  by  alkalies  and  gives  a  liquid  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  or  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  f errocyanide.  According  to  Pfannen- 
STiEL '  such  a  colloid  is  designated  )5-pseudomucin.  Sometimes  a  colloid  is 
found  which,  when  treated  with  a  very  dilute  alkali,  gives  a  solution  similar 
to  a  mucin  solution.  On  boiling  with  acids  colloid  gives  a  reducing  sub- 
stance. It  is  related  to  mucin,  and  it  is  considered  by  certain  investigators 
as  a  transformed  mucin.  A  colloid  found  by  Wurtz  *  in  the  lungs  contains 
C  48.09,  H  7.47,  N  7.00,  and  0  37.44^.  Colloids  of  different  origin  seem 
to  be  of  varying  composition. 

Metalbumin.  This  name  Scherer  '  gave  to  a  protein  substance  found 
by  him  in  an  ovarial  fluid.  The  metalbumin  was  considered  by  Scherer 
to  be  an  albuminous  body,  but  it  belongs  to  the  mucin  group,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  called  pseudomucin  by  Hammarsten.* 

Pseudomucin.  This  body,  which,  like  mucins,  gives  a  reducing  substance 
when  boiled  with  acids,  is  a  mucoid  of  the  following  composition:  C  49.75, 
H  6.98,  N  10.28,  S  1.25,  0  31.74^  (Hammarsten).  With  water  pseudo- 
mucin gives  a  slimy,  ropy  solution,  and  it  is  this  substance  which  gives  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  ovarial  cysts  their  typical  ropy  property.  Its  solutions 
do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  only  become  milky-opalescent.  Unlike 
mucin  solutions,  pseudomucin  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
With  alcohol  they  give  a  coarse  flocculent  or  thready  precipitate  which  is 
soluble  even  after  having  been  kept  under  water  or  alcohol  for  a  long  time. 

Paralbumin  is  another  substance  discovered  by  Scherer,*  and  which 
occurs  in  ovarial  liquids  and  also  in  ascites  fluids  with  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  ovarial  cysts  and  rupture  of  the  same.  It  is  therefore  only  a 
mixture  of  pseudomucin  with  variable  amounts  of  proteid,  and  the  reactions 
of  paralbumin  are  correspondingly  variable. 

«  Arch.  f.  Gynftk.,  Bd.  88. 

"  Bee  Lebert,  Beitr.  zur  Kenntniss  des  Gallerlkrcbses,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  4. 
'  Verb.  d.  physlk.-med.  Gesellsch.  in  Wtlrzburg,  Bd.  2,  and  Sitzungsber.  der  physik.* 
med.  Gesellsch.  in  WQrzburg  far  1864-1865 ;  Wttrzburg  med.  Zeitschr.,  Bd.  Z 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6. 
»L.  c,  Verh.,  etc.,Bd.  2. 
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MITJT7E0FF 1  has  isolated  and  investigated  a  colloid  from  an  ovarial  cyst.  It  had  the 
followiug  composition:  C  51.76.  H7.7(J.  N.  10.7,  81.09,  and  02SM%,  and  differed 
from  mucin  and  pseudomuciu  by  reducing  Fehling's  solution  before  boiling  with  acid. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  pseudomucin,  on  boiling  sufficiently  long  with  alkali,  or  by 
the  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  nlkuli,  also  splits  and  causes  a  reduction. 
This  reduction  is  nevertheless  weak  as  compared  with  that  produced  after  boiling  with 
an  acid.    The  body  isolated  by  Mitjukoff  is  called  paramiiein. 

The  detectioQ  of  metalbnmin  and  paralbnmin  is  natarally  connected 
with  the  detection  of  pseudomncin.  A  typical  ovarial  fluid  containing 
pseudomucin  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  physical  proper- 
ties, and  a  special  chemical  investigation  is  only  necessary  in  cases  where  a 
fierous  fluid  contains  very  small  amounts  of  pseudomucin.  We  proceed  in 
the  following  way:  The  proteid  is  removed  by  heating  to  boiling  with  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid;  the  filtrate  is  strongly  concentrated  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  carefully  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then 
dissolved  in  water.  A  part  of  this  solution  is  digested  with  saliva  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  then  tested  for  glucose  (derived  from  glycogen 
or  dextrin).  If  glycogen  is  present,  it  will  be  converted  into  glucose  by  the 
Baliva;  precipitate  again  with  alcohol  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  absence  of 
glycogen.  In  this  last-mentioned  case,  first  add  acetic  acid  to  the  solution 
of  the  alcohol  precipitate  in  water  so  as  to  precipitate  any  existing  mucin. 
The  precipitate  produced  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  treated  with  2^  HCl,  and 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  the  liquid  is  deep  brown  in  color.  In  the 
presence  of  pseudomucin  this  solution  gives  Trommer's  test. 

The  other  protein  bodies  which  have  been  found  in  cystic  fluids  are 
ser globulin  and  seralbumin^  peptone  (f),  mucin,  mucin-peptone  (?).  Fibrin 
occurs  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  on  an 
average  amounts  to  about  10  p.  m.  The  amount  of  extractive  bodies 
{cholesterin  and  urea)  and/a^  is  ordinarily  2-4  p.  m.  The  remaining  solids, 
which  constitute  the  chief  mass,  are  albuminous  bodies  and  pseudomucin. 

The  intraligamentary,  papillary  cysts  contain  a  yellow,  yellowish-green, 
or  brownish-green  liquid  which  contains  either  no  pseudomucin  or  very 
little.  The  specific  gravity  is  generally  rather-  high,  1.032-1.036,  with 
90-100  p.  m.  solids.  The  principal  constituents  are  the  albuminous  bodies 
of  blood-serum. 

The  rare  tubo-ovarial  cysts  contain  as  a  rule  a  watery,  serous  fluid  con- 
taining no  pseudomucin. 

The  parovaria!  cysts  or  the  cysts  of  the  ligamenta  lata  may  attain  a 
considerable  size.  In  general,  and  when  quite  typical,  the  contents  are 
watery,  mostly  very  pale  yellow-colored,  water-clear  or  only  slightly  opalescent 
liquids.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.002-1.009;  and  the  solids  only 
amount  to  10-20  p.  m.  Pseudomucin  does  not  occur  as  a  typical  constit- 
nent;  proteid  is  sometimes  absent,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  quantity  ia 
very  small.  The  principal  part  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts  and  extractive 
bodies.  In  exceptional  cases  the  fiuid  may  be  rich  in  proteid  and  may  shu^v 
a  higher  specific  gravity. 

>  E.  Mitjukoff,  Arch.  f.  GynftkoL.  Bd.  49. 
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In  regard  to  the  quantitative  composition  of  the  flaid  from  ovarial  cysts 

we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Oerum.* 

E.  LuDWio  and  R.  v.  Zeynbk'  have  recen  llv  investigated  the  fat  from  dermoid  cysts. 
Besides  a  little  arachidic  acid,  they  found  oieic,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristic  acids^ 
cetylalcohol,  and  a  cholesterin-like  substance. 

The  Ovum. 

The  small  ova  of  man  and  mammals  cannot,  for  evident  reasons,  be  the 
subject  of  a  searching  chemical  investigation.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
eggs  of  birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes  have  been  investigated,  but  above  all 
the  hen's  egg.  We  will  here  occupy  ourselves  with  the  constituents  of  this 
last. 

The  Tolk  of  the  Hen's  Egg.  In  the  so-called  white  yolk,  which  forms 
the  germ  with  a  process  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  yolk  {latehra)^  and  also 
forms  a  layer  between  the  yolk  and  yolk-membrane,  we  find  proteid,  nucleiny 
lecithin^  and  potassium  (Liebermank  •).  The  occurrence  of  glycogen  is 
doubtful.  The  yolk-membrane  consists  of  an  albumoid  similar  in  certain 
respects  to  keratin  (Liebermank). 

The  principal  part  of  the  yolk — the  nutritive  yolk  or  yellow — is  a 
viscous,  non-transparent,  pale-yellow  or  orange-yellow  alkaline  emulsion 
of  a  mild  taste.  The  yolk  contains  vitelUn,  lecithin^  cholesterin,  fat^  color^ 
ing  matters^  traces  of  neuridin  (Brieger*),  ^/wcom  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  mineral  bodies.  The  occurrence  of  cerebrin  and  of  granules  similar  to 
starch  (Dareste  *)  has  not  been  positively  proved. 

Ovovitellin.  This  body  is  generally  considered  as  a  globulin,  but  it 
resembles  a  nucleoalbumin  more.  The  question  as  to  what  relationship 
other  protein  substances  which,  like  the  aleuron-grains  of  certain  seeds  and 
the  yolk  splisrules  of  the  eggs  of  certain  fishes  and  amphibians,  are  related 
to  ovovitellin,  bear  to  this  substance,  is  a  question  which  requires  further 
investigation. 

The  ovovitellin  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  not  a 
pure  albuminous  body,  but  always  contains  lecithin.  Hoppe-Seyler  found 
25^  lecithin  in  vitellin  and  also  some  pseudonuclein.  The  lecithin  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  the  vitellin  is  changed  thereby,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  lecithin  is  chemically  united  with  the  vitellin 
(Hoppe-Seyler').     Bunqb'  prepared  a  pseudonuclein  by  digesting  the 

^  Eemiske  Studier  over  Ovariecystevoedsker,  etc.  Koebenhavn,  1884.  See  also 
Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  14,  S.  459. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  28. 
»  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48. 

*  Ueber  Ptomalue.    Berlin,  1885. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  72. 

*  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  216. 

7  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  Bd.  0. 
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yolk  with  gastric  jaice,  and  this  pseudonaclein,  according  to  him,  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  on  these  grounds  he  called  it 
hcBtnatogen.  This  haematogen — ^whose  composition  is  as  follows:  0  42.11, 
H  6.08,  N  14.73,  S  0.55,  P  5.19,  Fe  0.29,  and  0  31.05j^— seems  to  be  a 
decomposition  product  of  vitellin. 

Vitellin  is  similar  to  the  globnlins  in  that  it  is  insolahle  in  water,  but 
on  the  contrary  solable  in  dilate  neutral-salt  solutions  (although  the  solution 
is  not  quite  transparent).  It  is  also  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m. 
and  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkali  carbonates.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  salt  solution  by  diluting  with  water,  and  when  allowed  to 
stand  some  time  in  contact  with  water  the  vitellin  is  gradually  changed, 
forming  a  substance  more  like  the  albuminates.  The  coagulation  tempera- 
ture for  the  solution  containing  salt  (NaCl)  lies  between  +  70°  and  75**  C. 
or,  when  heated  very  rapidly,  at  about  +  80°  C.  Vitellin  differs  from  the 
globulins  in  yielding  pseudonuclein  by  pepsin  digestion.  It  is  not  always 
completely  precipitated  by  NaCl  in  substance. 

The  chief  points  in  the  preparation  of  ovovitellin  are  as  follows :  The 
yolk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  10^ 
common-salt  solution,  filtered,  and  the  vitellin  precipitated  by  adding  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  vitellin  is  now  purified  by  repeatedly  redissolving 
in  dilute  common-salt  solutions  and  precipitating  with  water. 

lohthalln,  which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp  and  other  fishes,  is,  according  to 
KoBSEL  and  Walter,*  an  amorphous  modification  of  the  crystalline  body  ichViidin, 
-which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp.  Ichthulin  is  precipitated  on  diluting  with  water. 
It  used  to  be  considered  as  a  vitellin.  According  to  Walter  it  yields  a  pseudonuclein 
on  peptic  digestion;  and  this  pseudonuclein  gives  a  reducing  carbohydrate  on  boiling 
with  sulpbui-ic  acid.  Ichthulin  has  the  following  composition:  0  58.42;  117.63; 
N  15.63  ;  O  22.19  ;  S  0.41 ;  P  0.43.     It  also  contains  iron. 

The  yolk  also  contains,  besides  vitellin,  alkali'dlbuminate  apd  albumin. 

The  fat  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is,  according  to  Liebermann,  a  mixture 
of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat.  The  solid  fat  consists  chiefly  of  tripalmitin  with 
some  stearin.  On  the  saponification  of  the  egg-oil  Liebermann  obtained 
AO^  oleic  acid,  38.04^  palmitic  acid,  and  15.21j^  stearic  acid.  The  fat  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  contains  less  carbon  than  other  fats,  which  may  depend 
on  the  presence  of  monoglycerides  and  diglycerides,  or  on  a  quantity  of 
fatty  acid  deficient  in  carbon  (Liebermann). 

Lutein.  Yellow  or  orange-red  amorphous  coloring  matters  occur  in  the 
yellow  of  the  egg  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  animal  organism;  for 
instance,  in  the  blood-serum  and  serous  fluids,  fatty  tisues,  milk-fat,  corpora 
luteay  and  in  the  fat-globules  of  the  retina.  These  coloring  matters,  which 
also  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Thudighum  *),  have  been  called  luteines 
or  lipochromes. 


>  Zeilachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1869,  No.  1. 
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The  lateins,  which  among  themselves  show  somewhat  different  proper- 
ties, are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  They  differ  from  the 
bile-pigment,  bilirubin,  in  that  they  are  not  separated  from  their  solution 
in  chloroform  by  water  containing  alkali,  and  also  in  that  tl^ey  do  not  give 
the  characteristic  play  of  colors  with  nitric  acid  containing  a  little  nitrons 
acid,  but  give  a  transient  blue  color,  and  lastly  they  give  an  absorption- 
spectrum  of  ordinarily  two  bands,  of  which  one  covers  the  line  F^  and  the 
other  lies  between  the  lines  J^and  G,  The  luteines  withstand  the  action 
of  alkalies  so  that  they  are  not  changed  when  we  remove  the  fats  present  by 
means  of  saponification. 

Luleia  has  not  been  prepared  pure.  Maly'  has  found  two  pigments  free  from  iron 
in  the  eggs  of  a  water-spider  {maja  squinado) — one  a  red  (vitellorubin)  and  the  other  a 
yellow  pigment  {viUUolutein),  Both  of  these  pigments  are  colored  blue  by  nitric  acid 
containing  nitrous  acid,  and  beautifully  green  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
absorption-bands,  especially  of  the  vitellolutein,  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  of 
ovolutein. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  consist,  according  to  Poleck,' 
of  51.2-65.7  parts  soda,  89.3-80.5  potash,  122.1-132.8  lime,  20.7-21.1 
magnesia,  14.5-11.90  iron  oxide,  638.1-667.0  phosphoric  acid,  and  5.5-14.0 
parts  silicic  acid  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash.  We  find  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  the  most  abundant,  and  then  potash,  which  is  somewhat  greater  in 
<[uantity  than  the  soda.  These  results  are  not,  however,  quite  correct,  first, 
because  no  dissolved  phosphate  occurs  in  the  yolk  (Liebermann),  and 
secondly,  in  burning,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  produced  and  these 
drive  away  the  chlorine,  which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  preceding 
analyses. 

The  yolk  of  the  hen's  egg  weighs  about  12-18  grms.  The  quantity  of 
water  and  solids  amounts,  according  to  Parkes,'  to  471.9  p.  m.  and  528.1 
p.  m.  respectively.  Among  the  solids  he  found  156.3  p.  m.  proteid,  3.53 
p.  m.  soluble  and  6.12  p.  m.  insoluble  salts.  The  quantity  of  fat,  according 
to  Parkes,  is  228.4  p.  m.,  the  lecithin,  calculated  from  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  the  organic  substance  in  the  alcohol-ether  extract,  was  107.2 
p.  m.,  and  the  cholesterin  17.5  p.  m. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  a  faint-yellowish  albuminous  fluid  enclosed  in  a 
framework  of  thin  membranes;  and  this  fluid  is  in  itself  very  liquid,  but 
seems  viscous  because  of  the  presence  of  these  fine  membranes.  That  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  membranes,  and  of  which  the  chalaza  consists,  seems 
to  be  a  body  nearly  related  to  horn  substances  (Liebermakk). 

The  white  of  the  egg  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.045  and  always  has  an 
Alkaline  reaction.  It  contains  850-880  p.  m.  water,  100-130  p.  m.  proteid 
bodies,  and  7  p.  m.  salts.     Among  the  extractive  bodies  Lehmani^  found  a 

<  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

*  Cited  from  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  pbjrsiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  740. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  Heft  2,  S.  209. 
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fermentable  variety  of  sugar  which  amounted  to  5  p.  m.  or,  according  to 

Meissneb,  80  p.  m.  of  the  solids.  *    Besides  these,  we  find  in  the  white  of 

the  egg  traces  of  fats,  soaps,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin. 

The  white  of  the  e<rg  during  iucubation  becomes  transparent  on  boiling  and  acts  in 
many  respects  iike  alkali-albuminate.    This  albumin  Targhanoff'  called  "  tatalbumin," 

The  albaminons  bodies  of  the  white  of  the  egg  belong  parbly  to  the 
globulin  and  partly  to  the  albumin  group.  Besides  these,  the  white  of  the 
egg  contains  a  mucoid  substance.  Eichholz*  has  described  a  substance 
belonging  to  the  mucin  group,  called  ovomucin^  which  occurs  in  the  white 
of  the  egg  and  which  is  precipitated  from  the  same  on  diluting  with  4  vols, 
water.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  soda  solution  and  precipitating 
with  acetic  acid. 

The  ovoglohulin  is,  according  to  Dillnbr,*  closely  related  to  serglobulin. 
On  diluting  the  white  of  the  egg  wifch  water  it  partly  separates.  It  is  also 
precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate.  The  quantity  of  globulins  in  the 
white  of  the  egg  is  on  an  average  6. 67  p.  m. ,  or  about  67  p.  m.  of  the  total 
proteids.  According  to  Corin  and  Berard,*  we  have  two  globulins  in  the 
white  of  the  egg^  one  coagulating  at  +  57.5**  C,  and  the  other  at  +  67""  C. 

Ovalbumin,  or  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  the  egg.  Ovalbumin  was 
first  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by  Hofmeister,  by  allowing  its  solution 
in  a  half-saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution  to  evaporate  very  slowly. 
This  crystalline  ovalbumin  is  later  further  studied  by  Gabriel,  Bokdzykski 
and  ZojA,  and  the  two  last-mentioned  investigators  were  able,  by  fractional 
crystallization,  to  show  that  ovalbumin  was  probably  a  mixture  of  several 
albumins  of  about  the  same  elementary  composition  but  with  somewhat 
different  coagulation-temperature,  solubility,  and  specific  rotation.  In  the 
main  these  results  are  in  accord  with  the  views  of  many  other  investigators, 
such  as  Gautibr,  Bechamp,  Corin  and  Berard,'  on  the  occurrence  of 
several  albumins,  but  in  details  they  do  not  agree  very  well.  According  to 
Gautier  and  Bechamp  ovalbumin  is  a  mixture  of  two  albumins  with  the 
coagulation-temperature  of  60-63°  and  71-74°  C.  respectively,  while 
according  to  Corin  and  Berard  it  is  a  mixture  of  three  albumins  with  the 
coagulation-temperature  of  67,  72,  and  82°  C.,  respectively.  According  to 
Bondzynski  and  Zoja  the  portion  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  coagulates 
at  64.5°,  while  the  readily  soluble  portion  coagulates  at  55.5-56°  C.     The 

>  Cited  from  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  8.  789. 

*  PflUger's  Arch.,  6dd.  81,  88,  and  89. 
»  Joum.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  28. 

«  Upsala  Lakarefs.  FOrh.,  Bd.  20  ;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16,  S.  81. 

*  Travauz  du  laboratolre  de  T  University  de  Ll^ge,  Tome  2  ;  also  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  18,  B.  18. 

•Hofmeister,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  14,  16,  and  24;  Gabriel,  ibid.,  Bd. 
15 ;  Bondzynski  and  Zoja,  ibid.,  Bd.  19 ;  Gktutier,  Bull.  foc.  chim.,  Tome  14 ;  B6champ, 
*bid..  Tome  21;  Corfu  and  Berard.  1.  c. 
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elementary  composition  of  ovalbumin  has  not  been  positively  established* 
BoNDZYNSKi  and  Zoja  found  C  52.07-52.44,  H  6.95-7.26,  N  15.11-15.58^ 
and  S  1.61-1.70^  for  four  different  fractions,  which  agree  well  with  the 
results  of  Hammarstbn,  namely,  C  52.25,  n  6.90,  N  15.26,  S  1.67-1.93^. 
HoFMEiSTER,  ou  the  Contrary,  has  never  observed  the  occurrence  of  .several 
crystalline  albumins  wifch  different  solubilities,  and  he  is  of  the  view  that  the 
crystalline^  ovalbumin  prepared  by  Bondzynski  and  Zoja  was  not  quifce 
pure.  Corresponding  to  this  he  has  foand  a  lower  amount  of  sulphur,, 
average  1.18^,  for  crystalline  ovalbumin.  The  crystalline  ovalbumin 
analyzed  by  Hofmeister,*  which  had  the  composition  C  53.28,  H  7.26,. 
N  15.0,  S  1.18,  and  0  23.38,  seems,  however,  to  be  a  glycoproteid,  because 
it  readily  splits  off  a  carbohydrate  group  by  acids.  According  to  Hof- 
meister's  calculation  the  quantity  of  carbohydrate  is  15j^.  Panormow  * 
has  prepared  a  crystalline  ovalbumin  which  showed  a  specific  rotatory  power 
of  «(D)  =  23.6°  after  five  recrystallizations.  Other  investigators  have 
arrived  at  different  figures.  Bondzynski  and  Zoja  found  25.8-26.2°^ 
29.16°,  34.18°,  and  42.54°  for  various  fractions.  Ovalbumin  has  the 
properties  of  the  albumins  in  general,  but  differs  from  seralbumin  in  the 
following:  Its  specific  rotation  is  lower.  It  is  quickly  rendered  insoluble 
by  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid^ 
but  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  than  seralbumin  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid.  Ovalbumin  in  solution,  when  introduced  into  the  blooi-circnlation, 
pases  into  the  urine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  seralbumin. 

Ovalbamin,  or,  more  correctly,  the  mixture  of  albumins,  may  be 
obtained,  according  to  Starke,*  by  precipitating  the  globulins  by  MgSO^ 
at  20°  C.  and^ saturating  the  filtrate  with  Na,SO^  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  ovalbumin  which  separates  is  filtered,  pressed,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
freed  from  salts  by  dialysis.  The  dialyzed  solution  is  then  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  or  at  40-50°  C.  11  precipitated  with  alcohol,  albumin  becomea 
quickly  insoluble. 

To  prepare  crystallized  ovalbumin  mix  the  white  of  egg^  previously 
beaten  and  separated  from  the  foam,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  filter  off  the  globulin,  and  allow  the  filtrate 
to  evaporate  slowly  in  not  too  thin  layers  at  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
The  mass,  which  separates  after  a  time,  is  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with 
ammonium  sulphate  solution  until  a  cloudiness  commences,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand.  After  repeated  recrystallizations  the  mass  is  treated  either 
with  alcohol,  which  makes  the  crystals  insoluble,  or  they  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  purified  by  dialysis.  The  albumin  does  not  crystallize  from  thia 
solution  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  (See  also  page  131,  Hopkins  and 
PiNKUs'  method.) 

Oyomucoid.    This  substance,  first  observed  by  Neumeister  and  consid- 

>  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24,  S.  166. 

•  Bee  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  26.  8.  15. 

*  Bee  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  17. 
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ered  by  him  as  a  pseado-peptone  and  then  later  studied  by  Salkowski,  is, 
according  to  C.  Th.  Morneb,'  a  mucoid  with  12.65ji^  nitrogen  and  2.20^ 
salphar.  On  boiling  with  dilnte  mineral  acids  it  yields  a  reducing  sub- 
stance. Ovomucoid  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  hens'  eggs,  the  solids  of 
which,  in  round  numbers,  contain  10^. 

A  solution  of  ovomucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  nor  by 
organic  acids,  with  the  exception  of  phosphotungstic  acid  and  tannic  acid. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia 
give  a  precipitate.  Ovomucid  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  give  no  precipitates 
either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  nor  when  added  to  saturation  at  30^  C. 
Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  are  precipitated  on  adding  more  salt  thereto. 
The  substance  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  but  the  part  which  has  become 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  then  dried  is  precipitated  when  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Zaketti  '  has  prepared  a  glucosamin  on  splitting  ovomucoid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Seemank  has  also  recently  prepared 
a  glucosamin  from  ovomucoid  (and  as  it  seems  also  from  ovalbumin). 

Ovomucoid  may  be  prepared  by  removing  all  the  proteids  by  boiling  with 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  concentrating  the  filtrate  and  precipi- 
tating with  alcohol.  The  substance  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water 
and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 

The  mineral  todies  of  the  white  of  the  egg  have  been  analyzed  by 
PoLECK  and  Weber.*  They  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash:  276.6-284.5 
grms.  potash,  235.6-329.3  soda,  17.4-29  lime,  16-31.7  magnesia,  4.4-5.5 
iron  oxide,  238.4-285.6  chlorine,  31.6-48.3  phosphoric  acid  (P,OJ, 
13.2-26.3  sulphuric  acid,  2.8-20.4  silicic  acid,  and  96.7-116  grms.  carbon 
dioxide.  Traces  of  fluorine  have  also  been  found  (Nickles  ')•  The  ash  of 
the  white  of  the  egg  contains,  as  compared  with  the  yolk,  a  greater  amount 
of  chlorine  and  alkalies,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
iron. 

The  Shell-membrane  and  the  Egg-shell.  The  shell-membrane  consists, 
as  above  stated  (page  51),  of  a  keratin  substance.  The  shell  contains  very 
little  organic  substance,  36-65  p.  m.  The  chief  mass,  more  than  900 
p.  m.,  consists  of  calcium  carbonate;  besides  this  there  are  very  small 
amounts  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  earthy  phosphates. 

1  R  Neutneister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  27»  8.  869 ;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d. 
med.  WisseDScb.,  1898,  S.  518  and  706 ;  C.  Mdnier,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  6d.  18. 

•  See  Chem.  CeDtralbl.,  1898»  Bd.  1,  S.  624;  Seemann,  Arcbiv  f.  Yerdauungikrank- 
heit  von  Boos,  1898,  Bd.  4. 

»  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  PbyBlol.  Chem.,  8.  77a 

^  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  48. 
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The  diverse  coloring  of  birds'  e^s  is  due  to  several  difterent  coloring  matters. 
Among  these  we  find  a  red  or  reddish-brown  pigment  called  "oorodein**  by  Sobbt,* 
which  is  perhaps  identical  with  hflematoporphyrin.  The  green  or  blue  coloring  matter, 
Sorbt's  oocyan,  seems,  according  to  Liebeumann,*  and  Krukenbbro'  to  be  partly 
hiliverdin  aud  partly  a  blue  derivative  of  the  bile-pigments. 

The  eggs  of  birds  have  a  space  at  their  blunt  end  filled  with  gas;  this 
gas  contains  on  an  average  18.0-19.9^^  oxygen  (Hufker*). 

The  weight  of  a  hen's  e^^g  varies  between  40-60  grammes  and  may 
sometimes  weigh  70  grms.  The  shell  and  shell-membrane  together,  when 
caref ally  cleaned,  bat  still  in  the  moist  state,  weigh  5-8  grms.  The  yolk 
weighs  12-18  and  the  white  23-34  grms.,  or  aboat  double. 

The  white  of  the  egg  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes  contains  only  traces  of  true 
albumin,  and  the  cover  of  the  frog's  egg  consists,  according  to  Giacosa,'  of  mucin. 
The  crystalline  formations  {yolk-spherules  or  dotterpldttchen)  which  have  been  observed  io 
the  egg  of  the  tortoise,  frog,  ray,  shark,  and  other  fishes,  and  which  are  described  by 
Valenciennes  and  Fremt  «  under  the  names  emydin,  ichihin^  icfithidin,  and  ichihulin, 
seem,  as  above  stated  in  connection  with  ichthulin,  to  consist  chiefly  of  phosphoglyco- 
proteids.  The  egg  of  the  river-crab  and  the  lobster  contain  the  same  pigment  as  the 
shell  of  the  animal.  This  pigment,  called  eyanocrysUiUin,  becomes  red  on  boiling  in 
water.  ^ 

In  fossil  eggs  (of  aptbnodytes,  pelecanus,  and  hall^ub)  in  old  guano  deposits,  a 
yellowish- white,  silky,  laminated  combination  has  been  found  which  is  called  guanomilit, 
(NH4)aS04  +  2KaS04.+  8KHSO4  +  4HaO,  and  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Those  eggs  which  develop  oatside  of  the  mother-organism  mast  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  young  animals.  One  finds,  therefore,  ia 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  an  abundant  qaantity  of  albaminous  bodies 
of  different  kinds,  and  especially  a  phosphorized  proteid  in  the  yolk. 
Farther,  we  also  find  lecithin  in  the  yolk,  which  seems  habitually  to  occur 
in  the  developing  cell.  The  occurrence  of  glycogen  is  doubtful,  and  the 
carbohydrates  are  perhaps  represented  by  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar  and 
glycoproteids.  On  the  contrary,  the  egg  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fat, 
which  doubtless  is  an  important  source  of  nutrition  and  respiration  for  the 
embryo.  The  cholesterin  and  the  lutein  can  hardly  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  embryo.  The  egg  also  seems  to  contain  the 
mineral  bodies  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young  animal.  The 
lack  of  phosphoric  acid  is  compensated  by  an  abundant  amount  of  phos* 
phorized  organic  substance,  and  the  nucleoalbumin  containing  iron,  from 
which  the  hsematogen  (see  page  377)  is  formed,  is  doubtless,  as  Bukgk 
claims,  of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  haemoglobin  containing 
iron.  The  silicic  acid  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  feathers  is  also 
found  in  the  egg. 

'  Cited  from  Krukenberg,  Verb.  d.  phys.-chem.  Qesellsch.  in  Wttrzburg,  Bd.  17. 
'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11. 
•L.  c. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1893. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 

•  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  77. 
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During  the  period  of  incnbation  the  egg  loses  weight,  chiefly  dne  to  loss 
of  water.  The  quantity  of  solids,  especially  the  fat  and  the  proteids, 
diminishes  and  the  egg  gives  off  not  only  carbon  dioxide,  but  also,  as 
LiEBERMANN '  has  shown,  nitrogen  or  a  nitrogenous  substance.  The  loss 
is  compensated  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  found  that  during 
incubation  a  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  takes  place.  While  the  quantity 
of  dry  substance  in  the  egg  during  this  period  always  decreases,  the  quantity 
of  mineral  bodies,  proteid,  and  fat  always  increases  in  the  embryo.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  embryo  depends,  according  to  Lieber- 
MANN,  in  great  part  upon  a  taking  up  of  the  nutritive  yolk  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  weight  of  the  shell  and  the  quantity  of  lime-salts  contained 
therein  remains  unchanged  during  incubation.  The  yolk  and  white 
together  contain  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  for  development. 

The  most  complete  and  careful  chemical  investigation  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  the  hen  has  been  made  by  Liebermann.  From  his 
researches  we  may  quote  the  following:  la  the  earlier  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment, tissues  very  rich  in  water  are  formed,  but  on  the  continuation  of  the 
development  the  quantity  of  water  decreases.  The  absolute  quantities  of  the 
bodies  soluble  in  water  increase  with  the  development,  while  their  relative 
quantities,  as  compared  with  the  other  solids,  continually  decrease.  The 
quantities  of  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol  quickly  increase.  A  specially  im- 
portant increase  is  noticed  in  the  fat,  whose  quantity  is  not  very  great  even 
6n  the  fourteenth  day,  but  after  that  it  becomes  considerable.  The  quantities 
of  albuminous  bodies  and  albuminoids  insoluble  in  water  grow  continually 
and  regularly  in  such  a  way  that  their  absolute  quantity  increases,  while 
their  relative  quantity  remains  nearly  unchanged.  Liebermann  found  no 
gelatin  in  the  embryo  of  the  hen.  The  embryo  does  not  contain  any 
gelatin-forming  substance  until  the  tenth  day,  and  from  the  fourteenth  day 
on  it  contains  a  body  which  when  boiled  with  water  gives  a  substance  similar 
to  chondrin.  A  body  similar  to  mucin  occurs  in  the  embryo  when  about 
six  days  old,  but  then  disappears.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  shows  a 
continual  increase  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  Liebermanx 
found  that  the  relationship  of  the  hsBmoglobin  to  the  bodily  weight  was 
1  :  728  on  the  eleventh  day  and  1  :  421  on  the  twenty-first  day. 

The  tissue  of  the  plaoanta  bas  not  thus  far  been  the  subject  of  detailed  chemical 
investigation.  In  the  edges  of  the  placenta  of  bitches  and  of  cats  a  crystal lizable  orange, 
colored  pigment  (bilirubin?)  has  been  found,  and  also  a  green  amorphous  pigment- 
Mbckel's  ^amo^oc/etorin,  which  is  considered  as  biliverdin  by  Exn.*  Prkyer'  ques- 
tions the  identity  of  these  pigments  with  biliverdin. 

From  the  cotyledons  of  the  placenta  in  ruminants  a  white  or  faint  rose-colored  creamy- 
fluid,  the  uterine  milk,  can  be  obtained  bv  pressure.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  but 
becomes  acid  quickly.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1.038-1.040.    It  contains  as  form-elementa 


»  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48. 

•  Maly'B  Jahresber..  Bd.  2,  S.  287. 

•  Die  Blutkrystalle  (Jena.  1871),  S.  189. 
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fat-globules,  small  granules,  and  epitbelium-cells.  We  have  found  81.2-120.9  p.  m. 
4K>]id8,  61.2-105.6  p.  m.  proteid,  about  10  p.  m.  fat,  and  8.7-8.2  p.  m.  ash  in  the  uterine 
milk. 

The  fluid  occurring  in  the  so-called  grafb-molb  {mola  racemosa)  has  a  low  specific 
gravity,  1.009-1.012,  and  contains  19.4-26.3  p.  m.  solids  with  9-10  p.  m.  protein  bodies 
imd  6-7  p.  m.  ash. 

The  anmiotio  fluid  in  women  is  thin,  whitish,  or  pale  yellow;  sometimes 
it  is  somewhat  yellowish  brown  and  cloudy.  White  flakes  separate.  The 
form-elements  are  mucus-corpusclesy  epithelium-cells j  fat-drops ^  and  lanugo 
hair.  The  odor  is  stale,  the  reaction  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  The 
specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.028. 

The  amniotic  fluid  contains  the  constituents  of  ordinary  transudations. 
The  amount  of  solids  at  birth  is  hardly  20  p.  m.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
pregnancy  the  fluid  contains  more  solids,  especially  proteids.  Among  the 
albuminous  bodies  Weyl*  found  one  substance  similar  to  vitelliny  and  with 
great  probability  also  seralbumin^  besides  small  quantities  of  mucin. 
Sugar  is  regularly  found  in  the  aumiotic  fluid  of  cows,  but  not  in  human 
beings.  On  the  contrary,  the  human  amniotic  fluid  contains  some  urea 
and  allantoin.  The  quantity  of  these  may  be  increased  in  hydramnion 
{Prochownick,*  Harkack  •),  which  depends  on  an  increased  secretion  by 
the  kidneys  and  skin  of  the  foetus.  Creatin  and  lactates  are  doubtful 
constituents  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  the  amniotic 
fluid  is,  according  to  Prochownick,  0.16  p.  m.  In  the  fluid  in  hydram- 
nion, Prochownick  and  Harnack  found  respectively  0.34  and  0.48  p.  m. 
urea.  The  chief  mass  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts.  The  quantity  of 
chlorides  (NaCl)  is  5.7-6.6  p.  m. 

>  Du  Bois-Reymond's  and  Reicbert's  Arch.,  1876. 

*  Arch.  f.  Qynftk.,  Bd.  11 ;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  7»  8.  155. 

*  Berlin  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1888»  No.  41. 
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The  chemical  constituents  of  the  mammary  glands  have  been  little 
studied.  The  cells  are  rich  in  proteid  and  nucleoproteids.  Among  the 
latter  we  have  one  that  yields  a  not  well  studied  reducing  substance  on 
boiling  with  dilate  mineral  acids  which  gives  the  pentose  reactions.  The 
relation  this  nucleoproteid  bears  to  lactose  or  the  mother-substance  of  the 
same  has  not  been  determined.  According  to  Bert  *  the  secreting  glandg 
contain  a  body  which  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  yields  a  reducing 
substance.  Sach  a  substance,  which  acts  as  a  step  towards  the  formation  of 
lactose,  has  also  been  observed  by  Thierfelder.'  Fat  seems  to  be  a  never- 
failing  constitaent  of  the  cell,  at  least  in  the  secreting  gland,  and  this  fat 
may  be  observed  in  the  protoplasm  as  large  or  small  globules  similar  to 
milk-globules.  The  extractive  bodies  of  the  mammary  glands  have  been 
little  investigated,  but  among  them  we  find  considerable  amounts  of  xanthin 
bodies. 

As  human  milk  and  the  milk  of  animals  are  essentially  of  the  same  con- 
stitution, it  seems  best  to  speak  first  of  the  one  most  thoroughly  inves^ 
tigated,  namely,  cow's  milk,  and  then  of  the  essential  properties  of  the 
remaining  important  kinds  of  milk. 

Cow's  Milk. 

Cow's  milk,  like  every  other  kind,  forms  an  emulsion  which  consists  of 
very  finely  divided  fat  suspended  in  a  solution  consisting  chiefly  of  proteid 
bodies,  milk-sagar,  and  salts.  Milk  is  non-transparent,  white,  whitish 
yellow,  or  in  thin  layers  somewhat  blaish  white,  of  a  faint,  insipid  odor  and 
mild,  faintly  sweetish  taste.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.028  to  1.0345  at 
+  15°  C. 

The  reaction  of  perfectly  fresh  milk  is  generally  amphoteric.  The 
extent  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  part  of  this  amphoteric  reaction  has  been 
determined  by  different  investigators,  especially  Thorker,  Sebeliek,  and 
CouRANT.*    The  results  vary  with  the  indicators  used,  and  moreover  the 

>  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  98. 

*  PflQger's  Arch.,  6d.  83,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  S.  156. 

>  ThOraer,  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  Bd.  22 ;  Sebelein,  ibid.;  Courant»  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd« 
50. 
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milk  from  different  animals,  as  well  as  that  from  the  same  animal  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  lactation  period,  varies  somewhat.     Courant  has 

N 

determined  the  alkaline  part  by  —  sulphuric  acid,  using  blue  lacmoid  as 

N 
indicator,  and  the  acid  part  by  —  caustic  soda,  using  phenolphthalein  as  in- 
dicator.    He  found,  as  average  for  the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  milking 
of  twenty  cows,  that  100  c.c.  milk  had  the  same  akaline  reaction  for  blue 

lacmoid  as  41  c.c.  -—  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acid  reaction  for  phe- 

N 
nolphthalein  as  19.5  c.c.  —.  sulphuric  acid. 

Milk  gradually  changes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  its  reaction 
becomes  more  and  more  acid.  This  depends  on  a  gradual  transformation 
of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  caused  by  micro-organisms. 

Entirely  fresh  amphoteric  milk  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  forms 
a  skin  consisting  of  coagulated  casein  and  lime-salts,  which  rapidly  re-forms 
after  being  removed.  Even  after  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  fresh  milk  it  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  In  proportion  as 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid  advances  this  behavior  changes,  and  soon  a 
stage  is  reached  when  the  milk,  which  has  previously  had  carbon  dioxide 
passed  through  it,  coagulates  on  boiling.  At  a  second  stage  it  coagulates 
alone  on  heating;  then  it  coagulates  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  alone  with- 
out boiling;  and  lastly,  when  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  sufficient,  it 
coagulates  spontaneously  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  solid  mass. 
It  may  also  happen,  especially  in  the  warmth,  that  the  casein-clot  contracts 
and  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-green  acid  liquid  (acid  whey)  separates. 

Milk  may  undergo  viirious  ferraentatioDS.  Lactic-acid  fermentation,  brought  about 
by  HiJFPE's  lactic-acid  bacillus,  and  also  other  varieties  takes  first  place.  In  the  spon- 
taneous souring  of  milk  we  generally  consider  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  as  the  most 
essential  product.  Salkowski  and  Blumbnthal  *  claim  that  a  formation  of  succinic 
acid  may  also  take  place,  nnd  in  certain  bacterial  decompositions  of  milk  they  claim  suc- 
cinic acid  and  no  laciic  acid  is  formed.  The  materials  from  which  these  two  acids  are 
forme  1  are  lactose  and  lacto-phosphocarnic  acid.  Besides  lactic  and  succinic  acids, 
volatile  f'ttiy  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  others,  may  be  formed  in  the 
bacterial  decomposition  of  milk. 

Milk  someiimes  undergoes  a  peculiar  kind  of  coagulation,  being  converted  into  a 
thick,  ropy,  slimy  mass  (thick  milk).  This  conversion  depends  upon  a  peculiar  change 
in  which  the  milk-sugar  is  made  to  undergo  a  slimy  transformation.  This  transforma- 
tion is  caused  by  a  special  organized  ferment.' 

If  the  milk  is  sterilized  by  heating  and  contact  with  micro-organisms 
prevented,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  may  be  entirely  stopped.  The 
formation  of  acid  may  also  be  prevented,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  many 

>  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  187  and  146. 

'  See  Schmidt-MQlheim,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  27,  and  G.  Leichmann,  Maly's  Jalirea^ 
ber.,  Bd.  24,  8.  244. 
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antiseptics,  such  as  salicylic  acid  (1  :  5000),  thymol,  boracic  acid,  and  other 
bodies. 

If  freshly  drawn  amphoteric  milk  is  treated  with  rennet,  it  coagulates 
qaickly,  especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  a  solid  mass  (curd) 
from  which  a  yellowish  fluid  (sweet  whey)  is  gradually  pressed  out.  This 
coagulation  occurs  without  any  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  milk,  and 
therefore  it  is  distinct  from  the  acid  coagulation. 

In  cow's  milk  we  find  as  form-elements  a  few  colostrum  corpuscles  (see 
Colostrum)  and  a  few  pale  nucleated  cells.  The  number  of  these  form- 
elements  is  very  small  compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  the  most 
essential  form-constituents,  the  milk-globules. 

The  Milk-globoles.  These  consist  of  extremely  small  drops  of  fat  whose 
number  is,  according  to  Woll,*  1.06-5.75  million  in  1  c.mm.,  and  whose 
diameter  is  0.0024-0.0046  mm.  and  0.0037  mm.  as  average  for  different 
kinds  of  animals.  It  is  unqnestionble  that  the  milk-globules  contain  fat, 
and  we  consider  it  as  positive  that  all  the  milk-fat  exists  in  them.  Another 
and  disputed  question  is  whether  the  milk-globules  consist  entirely  of  fat  or 
whether  they  also  contain  proteid. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Ascherson,'  drops  of  fat,  when 
dropped  in  an  alkaline  proteid  solution,  are  covered  with  a  fine  albuminous 
coat,  a  so-called  haptogen-viembrane.  As  milk  on  shaking  with  ether  does 
not  give  up  its  fat,  or  only  very  slowly,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  excess  of 
ether,  and  as  this  takes  place  very  readily  after  the  addition  of  acids  or 
alkalies,  which  dissolve  proteids,  it  was  formerly  thought  that  the  fat- 
globules  of  the  milk  were  enveloped  in  a  proteid  coat.  A  true  membrane 
has  not  been  detected;  and  since,  when  no  means  of  dissolving  the  proteid 
is  resorted  to — for  example,  when  the  milk  is  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide 
after  the  addition  of  very  little  acetic  acid,  or  when  it  is  coagulated  by 
rennet — the  fat  can  be  very  easily  extracted  by  ether,  the  theory  of  a  8pe<;ial 
albuminous  membrane  for  the  fat-globules  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  observations  of  Quincke*  on  the  behavior  of  the  fat-globules  in  an 
emulsion  prepared  with  gum  have  led,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  fat-globule  in  the  milk  is  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  casein  solu. 
tion  by  means  of  molecular  attraction,  and  this  prevents  the  globules  from 
uniting  with  each  other.  Everything  that  changes  the  physical  property  of 
the  casein  in  the  milk  or  precipitates  it  must  necessarily  help  the  solution 
of  the  fat  in  ether,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  alkalies,  acids,  and  rennet 
work. 


>  Od  the  CoDditioDB  influeuciiig  the  Number  and  8ize  of  Fat-globules  in  Cow'h  Milk. 
WiscoDsin  Expt.  Station,  Yo].  6.  1892. 
«  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1840. 
•Pflflger's  Arch..Bd.  19. 
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Stokoh  has  shown,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  the  milk-globales 
are  siirroanded  by  a  membrane  of  a  special  slimy  substance.  This  substance 
is  very  insolable,  contains  14.2-14.79j<  nitrogen,  and  yields  a  sugar,  or  at 
least  a  reducing  substance,  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  neither 
casein  nor  lactalbumin,  but  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be  identical  with 
the  so-called  "stroma  substance"  detected  by  Radenhausen  and  Dani- 
LEWSKY.  Storcu  was  able  to  show  that  this  substance  enveloped  the  fat- 
globules  Uko  &  membrane  by  staining  the  same  with  certain  dyes.' 

The  milk'fat  has  a  rather  variable  specific  gravity,  which  according  to 
Bohr'  is  0.949-0.996  at  +  15°  C.  The  milk-fat,  which  is  obtained  under 
the  name  of  butter,  consists  in  great  part  of  the  neutral  fats  palmitin^  olein^ 
and  stearin.  Besides  these  it  contains,  as  triglycerides,  myristic  acid^  small 
quantities  of  butyric  acid  and  caproic  acid^  traces  of  caprylic  acidy  capric 
acidSy  lauric  acidy  and  arachidic  acids.  Butter  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sunlight  contains  also  formic  acid  (Duclaux).  Milk-fat  also 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  lecithin  and  cholesteriuy  also  a  yellow  coloring 
matter.  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  is,  according  to 
Duclaux,'  on  an  average  about  70  p.  m.,  of  which  37-51  p.  m.  is  butyric 
acid  and  20-33  p.  m.  is  caproic  acid.  The  non- volatile  fat  consists  of  -^^-^ 
olein,  and  the  remainder  of  a  mixture  of  palmitin  and  stearin.^ 

The  milk-plasma,  or  that  fluid  in  which  the  fat-globules  are  suspended, 
contains  several  albuminous  bodies,  casein^  lactoglohuliny  and  lactalbuminy 
and  a  little  opalisin  (see  Human  Milk),  and  two  carbohydrates,  of  which 
only  one,  the  milk-sugary  is  of  great  importance.  The  milk-plasma  also 
contains  extractive  bodies,  traces  oiurea^  creating  creatinine  hypoxanthi?^  (f)y 
lecithiny  cholesteriny  citric  acid  (Soxhlet  and  Heneel),'  and  lastly  also 
mineral  bodies  and  gases. 

Casein.  This  protein  substance,  which  thus  far  has  been  detected  posi- 
tively only  in  milk,  belongs  to  the  nucleoalbumins,  and  differs  from  the 
albuminates  chiefly  by  its  containing  phosphorus  and  by  its  behavior  with 
the  rennet  enz/me.  Casein  from  cow's  milk  has  the  following  composition: 
C  53.0,  H  7.0,  N  15.7,  S  0.8,  P  0.85,  and  0  22.65^.  Its  specific  rotation 
is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,*  somewhat  variable;  in  neutral  solation  it 
is  a(T))  =  —  80°.    The  question  whether  the  casein  from  different  kinds 

^  V.   Storch»  see  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  27  ;  Radenhnusen  and  Danilewskj,  For- 
schuDgeo  auf  dem  Qebiete  der  Yiehbaltung  (Bremen,  1880),  Heft  9. 
«  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  10,  S.  182. 
'  Compt.  reud..  Tome  104. 

*  Various  statements  as  to  tbe  composition  of  milk-fat  can  be  found  in  Eoefoed, 
Bull.  d.  I'Acad.  Danoise.  1891.  and  Wanlclyii.  Cbemical  News.  Vol.  68. 

*  Cited  from  F.  SOldner,  DieSalze  der  Milcb.,  etc.  Landwirthsch.  Versuchsstation, 
Bd.  85.    Separatabzug,  8.  18. 

*  Handb.  d.  phjdol.  u.  pothol.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  8.  209. 
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of  milk  is  identical  or  whether  there  are  several  different  caseins  lias  not 
been  positively  determined. 

Casein  when  dry  appears  like  a  fine  white  powder  which,  after  heating  to 
100^  C.  or  somewhat  above,  shows  the  properties  and  solabilities  of  freshly 
precipitated,  still-moist  casein.  Casein  is  only  slightly  solable  in  water  or 
in  nentral-salt  solntions.  According  to  Akthus*  it  is  rather  easily  solable 
in  a  1^  solation  of  sodiam  flaoride,  ammonium,  or  potassium  oxalate.  It 
acts  like  a  rather  strong  acid,  dissolves  readily  in  water  on  the  addition  of 
very  little  alkali,  forming  a  neutral  or  acid  liquid,  and  lastly  it  dissolves  in 
water  in  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbon 
dioxide.  If  casein  is  dissolved  in  lime-water  and  this  solution  carefully 
treated  with  very  dilute  phosphoric  acid  until  it  is  neutral  in  reaction,  the 
casein  appears  to  remain  in  solution,  but  is  probably  only  swollen  as  in 
milk,  and  the  liquid  contains  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  calcium 
phosphate  without  any  precipitate  or  any  suspended  particles  being  visible. 
The  casein  solutions  containing  lime  are  opalescent  and  have  on  warming 
the  appearance  of  milk  deficient  in  fat.  Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  thet 
the  white  color  of  the  milk  is  due  partly  to  the  casein  and  calcium  phos- 
phate. SoLDKER  has  prepared  two  calcium  combinations  of  casein  with 
1.55  and  2.36^  CaO,  and  these  combinations  are  designated  di-  and 
tricalcium  casein  by  Courant.* 

Casein  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  are  covered,  like  milk, 
with  a  skin.  They  are  precipitated  by  very  little  acid,  but  the  presence  of 
neutral  salts  retards  the  precipitation.  A  casein  solution  containing  salt  or 
ordinary  milk  requires,  therefore,  more  acid  for  precipitation  than  a  salt- 
free  solution  of  casein  of  the  same  concentration.  The  precipitated  casein 
dissolves  very  easily  again  in  a  small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  less 
easily  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  These  acid  solntions  are  precipitated  by 
mineral  acids  in  excess.  Casein  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  or 
from  milk  by  common  salt  or  magnesium  sulphate  in  substance  without 
changing  its  properties.*  Metallic  salts,  such  as  alum,  zinc  sulphate,  and 
copper  sulphate,  completely  precipitate  the  casein  from  neutral  solutions. 

The  property  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  casein  is  that  it  coagu- 
lates with  rennet  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently  great  amount  of  lime-salts. 
In  solutions  free  from  lime-salts  the  casein  does  not  coagulate  with  rennet; 
but  it  is  changed  so  that  the  solution  (even  if  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  by 

'  M.  Arthus,  Theses  presentees  ft  la  faciilte  des  sciences  de  Paris,  1898. 

'  SOldner,  Die  Baize  der  Milcb,  etc.;  Courant,  I.e.  In  regard  to  tlie  sails  of  casein 
see  the  recent  investigations  of  SOldncr,  Maly's  Jaliresber.,  Bd.  25,  and  J.  KOhnoann. 
Berlin,  klin.  Woclienschr..  1895. 

*  Moruczewski  obtained  microscopical  spberolitbs,  consisting  of  proteid  and  A5%  asb 
froDQ  an  aromoniacal  solution  of  casein  and  magnesium  chloride  (Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  21). 
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heating)  yields  a  coagulated  mass,  having  the  properties  of  card,  if  lime- 
salts  are  added.  The  renuet  enzyme,  rennin,  has  therefore  an  action  on 
casein  even  in  the  absence  of  lime-salts,  and  these  last  are  only  necessary 
for  the  coagulation  or  the  separation  of  the  curd.  This  fact,  which  was 
first  proved  by  Hammarsten,'  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  Abthus  and 
Pages.' 

The  curd  formed  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  contains  large  qnantities  of 
calcium  phosphate.  According  to  Soxhlet  and  Soldner,  the  soluble 
lime-salts  are  of  essential  importance  only  in  coagulation,  while  the  calcium 
phosphate  is  without  importance.  According  to  Gourant  the  calcium 
casein  on  coagalation  may  carry  down  with  it,  if  the  solution  contains 
dicalcium  phosphate,  a  part  of  this  as  tricalcinm  phosphate,  leaving  mono- 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  solution.  The  chemical  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  rennet  coagulation  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated ;  still 
several  observations  seem  to  show  that  casein  splits  partly  into  a  difficultly 
soluble  body,  paracasein  or  curd^  whose  composition  closely  resembles  that 
of  casein  and  which  forms  the  chief  product,  and  partly  into  an  easily 
soluble  substance,  similar  to  albumose,  whei/'proteidy  which  is  deficient  in 
carbon  and  nitrogen  (50.3^  C  and  13.2^  X,  Koster*)  and  which  is  pro- 
duced in  very  small  qnantities.  Paracasein  *  is  not  further  changed  *  by  the 
rennet  enzyme,  and  it  has  not  the  property,  to  the  same  extent,  of  holding 
calciam  phosphate  in  solution  as  casein  has.  In  regard  to  other  enzymes 
acting  like  rennin  see  Chapter  IX. 

In  the  digestion  of  casein  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  pseudonuclein  is 
split  oRy  and  the  quantity  thus  split  oif  is  very  variable,  as  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Salkowski,  IIahn,  Moraczewski  and  Sebelien/  The 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  obtained  psendonucleins  also  varies  consider- 
ably. According  to  Salkowski  the  quantity  split  off  is  dependent  upon 
the  relationship  between  the  casein  and  digestion  fluid,  namely,  the  quantity 
of  pseudonncleins  diminishes  as  the  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  increases.  In 
the  presence  of  500  grms.  pepsin  hydrochloric  aciil  to  1  grm.  casein  Sal- 
kowski digested  the  casein  completely  without  obtaining  any  pseudonuclein. 
^ 

'  Miily's  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  2  and  4 ;  also  Hauimarsten,  Zur  Eenutnissdes  EaseTus  uud 
(ler  Wirkuug  des  Labferineutes.  Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Scieut.  Upsala,  1877.  Festschrift. 

'  Arch,  de  Physiol   (5).  Tome  2,  and  Mem.  Soc.  bid.,  Tome  48. 

»  Soc  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  U.S.  14. 

-*  It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  designate  the  ordinary  casein  as  caseiuogcu,  and 
the  curd  as  casein.  Altliougli  siicli  a  proposition  is  theoretically  correct,  it  leads  in 
practice  to  confusion.  On  this  account  the  author  calls  the  curd  paracasein,  according 
to  Schulzo  and  U5se  (Landwirlhsch.  Versuchsslat.,  Bd.  31). 

*  See  Ilaunuarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  Bd.  22.  In  regard  to  recent  woik 
on  the  coagulation  of  milk  we  must  mention  Hillmann,  Milchzeituug,  Bd.  25  ;  Benja- 
min, Virchow's  Arch..  B<1.  145  ;  and  LOrcher,  PflQger's  Arch..  Bd.  69. 

•  Salkowski  and  IIahn,  PflUger's  Arch. ,  Bd.  59;  Salkowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  63;  v.  Mora- 
czewski, Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  Bd.  20;  Sebelien,  ibid.,  Bd.  20. 
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In  peptic  as  well  as  trjptic  digestion  a  part  of  the  organic  combined 
phosphorus  is  split  off  as  orthophosphoric  acid;  the  qaantity  increasing  as 
the  digestion  progresses.  Another  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  retained  in 
organic  combination,  in  the  albnmoses  as  well  as  in  the  true  peptone 
(Salkowski,  Biffi,  Alexander  *). 

Casein  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  milk  is  diluted  with 

4  vols,  water  and  the  mixture  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  0.75  to  1  p.  m. 
Casein  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  with  the  aid 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali  possible,  by  filtrating  and  reprecipitating 
with  acetic  acid,  and  thoroughly  washing  with  water.  Most  of  tbe  milk-fat 
is  retained  by  the  filter  on  the  first  filtration,  and  the  casein  contaminated 
with  traces  of  fat  is  purified  by  treating  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Lactoglobuliii  was  obtained  by  Sebelein  from  cow's  milk  by  saturating 
it  with  NaCI  iu  substance  (which  precipitated  the  casein),  and  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  magnesium  sulphate.  As  far  as  it  has  been  investigated  it 
had  the  properties  of  serglobulin;  the  globulin  isolated  by  Tiemann'  from 
colostrum  had  nevertheless  a  markedly  low  quantity  of  carbon,  namely, 
40.83^. 

Lactalbumin  was  first  prepared  in  a  pure  state  from  milk  by  Sebeleik.' 
Its  composition  is,  according  to  Sebelein,  C  52.19,  II  7.18,  X  15.77, 

5  1.73,  0  23.13^.  Lactalbumin  has  the  properties  of  the  albumins.  It 
coagulates,  according  to  the  concentration  and  the  amount  of  salt  in  solu- 
tion, at  +  72°  to  84°  C.  It  is  similar  to  seralbumin,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  a  considerably  lower  specific  rotatory  power:  a(D)  =  —  37°. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  lactalbumin  is  the  same  as  for  the 
preparation  of  seralbumin  from  serum.  The  casein  and  the  globulin  are 
removed  by  MgSO^  in  substance,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  previously  stated 
(page  131). 

Tbe  occurrence  of  other  albuminous  bodies,  such  as  aUmmose  nud  peptones,  in  milk 
lias  not  been  positively  proved.  These  bodies  are  easily  produced  as  laboratory  products 
from  tbe  other  proteids  of  the  milk.  Such  a  laboratory  product  is  Millon's  and  Co- 
maillk'b  laetoprotein,  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  casein  with  changed  albumin,  and 
albumose,^  whfch  is  formed  by  chemical  action.  Iu  regard  to  opaliein  see  Human 
Milk,  page  898 

Milk  also  contains,  according  to  Siegfried,*  a  nucUon,  related  to  phosphocamic 
acid,  and  which  yields  fermentation  lactic  acid  (instead  of  paralactic  acid;  und  u  special 
caruic  acid,  or y lie  add  (instead  of  muscle  carnic  ncid>,  as  cleavage  products.  Lacto- 
piiosphocHrnic  acid  maybe  precipitated  as  an  iron  combination  from  the  milk  Ifreed  from 
<:useiu  niid  coagulable  proteids  as  well  as  earthy  phosphates. 

Milk-sugar,  lactose,  C,,H„0„  +  H,0.    This  sugar  with  the  absorption 

of  water  can  be  split  into  two  glucoses,  dextrose  and  galactose.     It  yields 

»  Salkowski,  1.  c;  Biffi,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  152;  Alexander.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  25. 
3  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  9. 

*  See  Hiimmarsten.  Ueber  das  LaktoproteYu,  Nord.  med.  Arklv.,  Bd.  8,  No.  10  ;  also 
Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  6.  S.  13. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  22. 
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macic  acid,  besides  other  organic  acids,  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 
Levulinic  acid  is  formed,  besides  formic  acid  and  hnmin  sabstances,  by  the 
stronger  action  of  acids.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  amongst  other  prodacts 
we  find  lactic  acid  and  pyrocatechin. 

Milk-sagar  occars,  as  a  rale,  only  in  milk,  bat  it  has  also  been  foand  in 
the  arine  of  pregnant  women  on  stagnation  of  milk,  as  well  as  in  the  nrine 
after  partaking  of  large  quantities  of  the  same  sugar.  According  to  the 
statements  of  Pappel  and  Richmond'  the  milk  of  the  Egyptian  buffalo 
does  not  contain  milk-sagar,  but  a  sugar  called  tewfikose, 

Milk-sagar,  of  which,  according  to  Tanret,  we  have  three  modifications 
(see  Chapter  III),  occars  ordinarily  as  colorless  rhombic  crystals  with  1  mol. 
of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  driven  off  by  slowly  heating  to  100°  C, 
but  more  easily  at  130-140°  C.  At  170°  to  180°  C.  it  is  converted  into  a 
brown  amorphous  mass,  lactocaramel,  C,H,^Oj.  On  quickly  boiling  down 
a  milk-sugar  solution,  anhydrous  milk-sugar  separates  out.  Milk-sugar 
dissolves  in  6  parts  cold  or  in  2.5  parts  boiling  water;  it  has  a  faintly 
sweetish  taste.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  Its  solu- 
tions are  dextrogyrate.  The  rotatory  power,  which  on  heating  the  solution 
to  100°  C.  becomes  constant,  is  a(D)  =  +  52.5°.  Milk-sagar  combinea 
with  bases;  the  alkali  combinations  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  fermentable  with  pure  yeast.  It  undergoes,  on  the 
contrary,  alcoholic  fermentation  by  the  action  of  certain  schizomycetes,  and 
according  to  E.  Fischer'  the  milk-sugar  is  iirst  split  into  glucose  and 
galactose  by  an  enzyme,  lactase^  existing  in  the  yeast.  The  preparation  of 
milk- wine,  ^^  kumyss,^^  from  mare's  milk  and  ^^  kepMr^^  from  cow's  milk 
is  based  upon  this  fact.  Other  micro-organisms  also  take  part  in  this 
change,  causing  a  lactic-acid  fermentation  of  the  milk-sugar. 

Lactose  responds  to  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar,  such  as  Moore's, 
Trommer's,  and  Burner's,  and  the  bismuth  test.  It  also  reduces  mer- 
curic oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  After  warming  with  phenylhydrazin 
acetate  it  gives  on  cooling  a  jiellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  pheuyl- 
lactosazon,  C,^H„N^O,.  It  differs  from  cane-sugar  by  giving  positive 
reactions  with  Moore's  or  Trohmer's  and  the  bismuth  test,  and  also  in  that 
it  does  not  darken  when  heated  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  to  100°  C.  It 
differs  from  grape-sugar  and  maltose  by  its  solubility  and  crystalline  form, 
but  especially  by  its  not  fermenting  with  yeast  and  by  yielding  mucic  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 

For  the  preparation  of  milk-sugar  we  make  use  of  the  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  cheese,  the  sweet  whey.  The  proteid  is  removed  by  coagula- 
tion with  heat,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  crystals  which 
separate  after  a  certain  time  arc  recrystallized  from  water  after  decolorizing 

*  Journ  Cliem.  Soc,  London,  1894,  p.  754. 

*  Ber.  (1.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellwli  ,  15d.  2?. 
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with  aDimal  charcoal.  A  pare  preparation  may  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
mercial milk-sngar  by  repeated  recrystallization.  The  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  milk-SDgar  may  in  part  be  performed  by  the  polaristrobometer  and 
partly  by  means  of  titration  with  Fehling's  solution.  10  c.c.  of  Pehling's 
solution  corresponds  to  0.0676  grm.  milk-sagar  in  0.5-1.5^  solution  and 
boiling  for  6  minutes  (in  regard  to  Fehling's  solution  and  the  titration  of 
sugar  see  Chapter  XV). 

RiTTHAUBBN  Lns  fouud  auothcr  carbohydrate  in  milk  wliicb  is  soluble  in  watcr^ 
non-crystallizHble.  wbicb  bns  a  faint  reducing  action,  and  which  yields  on  boiling  with 
an  acid  a  body  having  a  greater  reducing  power.  Landwehr  con8idei*8  tliis  as  animal 
gum,  and  B£champ  >  as  dextrin. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  milk  will  be  treated  in  connection  with  its  quanti- 
tative composition. 

The  methods  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  milk  are  very  numerous^ 
and  as  they  cannot  all  be  treated  of  here,  we  will  give  the  chief  points  of  a 
few  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  most  frequently  employed  methods. 

In  determining  the  solids  a  carefully  weighed  quantity  of  milk  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  heated  quartz  sand,  fine  glass  powder,  or  asbestos. 
The  evaporation  is  first  done  on  the  water-bath  and  finished  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen  not  above  100°  C. 

The  mineral  bodies  are  determined  by  ashing  the  milk,  using  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  in  the  text-books.  The  results  obtained  for  the  phos- 
phoric acid  are  incorrect  on  account  of  the  burning  of  phosphorized  bodies, 
such  as  casein  and  lecithin.  We  must  therefore,  according  to  Soldner, 
subtract  25ji  from  the  total  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  milk.  The 
quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  ash  also  depends  on  the  burning  of  the  proteids. 

In  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  proteids  we  make  use  of 
Ritthausen's  method,  namely,  precipitate  the  milk  with  copper  sulphate 
according  to  the  modification  suggested  by  Munk.'  He  precipitates  all 
the  proteids  by  means  of  copper  oxyhydrate  at  boiling  heat,  and  determines 
the  nitrogen  in  the  precipitate  by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method.  This 
modification  gives  exactor  results. 

The  older  method  of  Puls  and  Stenberg,*  where  the  precipitant  is 
alcohol,  is  too  complicated  and  not  sufficiently  reliable.  Sebelien*  has 
suggested  a  very  good  modification.  3-4  grms.  of  milk  are  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  a  little  common-salt  solution  added,  and  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  then  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 
The  total  nitrogen  fonnd  when  multiplied  by  6.37  (casein  and  lactalbumin 
contain  both  15.7^  nitrogen)  gives  the  total  quantity  of  albuminous  bodies. 
This  method,  which  is  r^ily  performed,  gives  very  good  results.  I.  Munk 
used  this  method  in  the  analysis  of  woman^s  milk.  In  this  case  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  found  must  be  multiplied  by  6.34.  The  objection  to  this  and 
other  methods  where  the  proteids  are  precipitated,  is  that  perhaps  other 

*  Rittbausen.  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbein.  (N.  F  ).  Bd.  15 ;  Landwcln\  foot-note  2,  page 
46 ;  B6champ.  Bull.  soc.  chim.  (8).  Tome  6. 

*  Rittbausen,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  15  ;  I.  Munk,  Vircbow's  Arcb.,  Bd. 
184. 

•Puis,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  18;  Stenberg,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  7,  S.  169. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbjrsiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18. 
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bodies  (extractives)  may  be  carried  down  at  the  same  lime  (Camerer  and 
SoLDNER  *).     It  is  undecided  to  what  extent  this  takes  place. 

Apart  of  the  nitrogen  in  tlie  milk  exists  as  extractives,  and  tliis  nitrogen  is  calculated 
]is  ibe  difference  between  tbe  total  nitrogen  and  tbe  protein  nitrogen.  According  to 
Mcnk's  analyses  about  ^^  of  the  total  nitrogen  belongs  to  the  extractives  in  cow's  milk, 
and  ^  in  woman's  milk.  Camereu  and  S5ldner  determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  tannic-acid  precipitate  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  and  also  according  to  Hufnrr's 
method  (hypobromite).  In  this  way  they  found  11  milligrammes  nitrogen  as  una,  etc. 
(nitrogen  according  to  Hufnkr),  in  100  grammes  woman's  milk.  Of  the  remaining 
nitrogen  88%  ciime  from  tbe  proteids  and  the  remainder  from  nitrogenous  extractives. 
In  cow's  II. ilk  they  found  18  milligrammes  nitrogen  according  to  Hufser,  and  ^5^ 
of  tbe  remainder  belonged  to  the  proteid  bodies. 

To  determine  the  casein  and  albumins  separately  we  may  make  use  of 
the  method  first  suggested  by  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Tolmatscheff,*  in  which 
the  casein  is  precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate.  According  to  iSebelien, 
the  milk  is  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate 
solution,  then  saturated  with  the  salt  in  substance,  and  the  precipitate  then 
filtered  and  washed  with  a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate  solution.  The 
nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  precipitate  by  K.teldahl's  method,  and  the 
quantity  of  casein  determined  by  multiplying  the  result  by  6. 37.  The  quan- 
tity of  lactalbumin  may  be  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  casein 
(^  globulin)  and  the  total  proteids  found.  The  lactalbumin  may  also  be 
precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from  the  filtrate  containing  MgSO^  from  the 
casein  precipitate,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  nitrogen  determined  by 
Kjeldahl's  method  and  the  result  multiplied  by  6.37. 

Schlossmaxn'  suggests  an  alnm  solution,  which  precipitates  the  casein, 
in  separating  the  casein  from  the  other  proteids.  The  proteid  can  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtrate  by  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

Tho/rt^  is  gravimetrically  determined  by  thoroughly  extracting  the  dried 
milk  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ether  from  the  extract,  and  weighing  the 
residue.  The  fat  may  be  determined  by  aerometric  means  by  adding  alkali 
to  the  milk,  shaking  with  ether,  and  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fat  solution  by  means  of  Soxhlet's  apparatus.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  fat  in  a  large  number  of  samples  the  lactocrit  of  De  Laval  may  be  used 
with  success.  The  milk  is  first  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture 
of  glacial  acetic  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  warmed  7-8  minutes  on 
the  water-bath,  the  mixture  placed  in  graduated  tubes,  and  these  in  the 
centrifugal  machine  at  +  50°  C.  The  height  of  the  layer  of  fat  gives  its 
quantity.  The  numerous  and  very  exact  analyses  of  Nilson  have  shown 
that  with  milks  containing  email  quantities  of  fat,  below  1.5^,  the  older 
corrections  are  unnecessary,  and  that  this  method  gives  excellent  results  if 
we  use  lactic  acid  treated  with  b^  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  above 
mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  There  are  numerous  other 
methods  for  determining  milk-fat,  among  them  Gottlieb's  method,  which 
is  simple  and  exact  (Weibull*). 

In  determining  the  milk-sugar  the  proteids  are  first  removed.     For  this 


)  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  88  and  86. 
'  HoppeSeyler,  Med.-cbem.  Untersuch.,  S.  272. 
»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni..  Bd.  22. 

<Nilson,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  B<1.  21  ;  Gailieb,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  20;  WeibuU. 
Landiburcks.  akad.  Handl.  o.  tidskr.  Stockbolm,  1898. 
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puq>ose  we  precipitate  either  with  alcohol,  which  must  be  evaporated  from 
the  filtrate,  or  by  dilating  with  water,  aud  removing  the  casein  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  acid,  and  the  lactalbumin  by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat. 
The  sugar  is  determined  by  titration  with  Fehlino's  or  Knapp's  solution 
(see  Chap.  XV).  The  principle  of  titration  is  the  same  as  for  the  titration 
of  sugar  in  urine:  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  corresponds  to  0.0670 
grm.  milk-sugar;  10  c.c.  of  Knapp's  solution  corresponds  to  0.0311-0.0310 
grm.  milk-sugar,  when  the  saccharine  liquid  contains  about  ^~1^  sugar. 
In  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  titration  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  more  complete  works  and  to  Chapter  XV. 

Instead  of  these  volumetric  determinations  other  methods  of  estimations, 
such  as  Allihn's  method,  the  polariscope  method,  and  others,  may  be  used. 
In  calculating  the  analysis  it  is  of  importance,  as  suggested  by  Camerkr  and 
SoLDNER,  in  determining  the  solids  that  the  milk-sugar  in  the  residue  is 
anhydrous. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  cow's  milk  is  naturally  very  variable. 
The  average  obtained  by  Konio  *  is  as  follows  in  1000  parts: 


Water. 

Solids. 

CaselD. 

Albumin. 

FaU. 

SuRar. 

Salts. 

871.7 

128.3 

80.2 

5.3 

86.9 

48.8 

7.1 

35.5 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  1000  parts  of  cow's  milk  is,  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Soldner,  as  follows:  K,0  1.72,  Na,0  0.51,  CaO  1.98, 
MgO  0.20,  P,Oj  1.82  (after  correction  for  the  pseudonnclein),  CI  0.98  grms. 
Bun'ge'  found  0.0035  grm.  Fe,0,.  According  to  Soldner,  the  K,  Na, 
and  CI  are  found  in  the  same  quantities  in  whole  milk  as  in  milk-serum. 
Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  36-56^  and  of  the  lime  53-72^  is  not  in  solution. 
A  part  of  this  lime  is  combined  with  the  casein;  the  remainder  is  fonnd 
united  with  the  phosphoric  acid  as  a  mixture  of  dicalcium  and  tricalcium 
phosphatoi  which  is  kept  dissolved  or  suspended  by  the  casein.  The  bases 
are  in  excess  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  milk-serum.  The  excess  of  the  first 
is  combined  with  organic  acids,  which  correspond  to  2.5  p.  m.  citric  acid 
(Soldner). 

The  gases  of  the  milk  consist  chiefly  of  CO, ,  besides  a  little  N  and  traces 
of  0.  PPLUGER*  found  10  vols,  per  cent  CO,  and  0.6  vol.  per  cent  N, 
calc:ilated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

The  variation  in  the  composition  of  cow's  milk  depends  on  several  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  colostrum,  or  the  milk  which  is  secreted  before  calving  and  in  the 
first  few  days  after,  is  yellowish,  sometimes  alkaline,  but  often  acid,  of 
higher  specific  gravity,  1.046-1.080,  and  richer  in  solids  than  ordinary 
milk.  The  colostrum  contains,  besides  fat-globules,  an  abundance  of  colos- 
trum-corpuscles— nucleated  granular  cells  0.005-0.025   mm.   in   diameter 


*  Clietnie  der  inenschliclien  Nnliri]n<j:s   uud  Geuiissmittel,  8.  Aufl. 
»  Zeilscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  10. 
»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  2. 
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with  abundant  fat-grannies  and  fat-globnies.  The  fat  of  colostram  has  a 
somewhat  higher  melting-point  and  is  poorer  in  volatile  fatty  acids  than  the 
fat  from  ordinary  milk  (Nilson  *).  The  quantity  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin 
is  generally  greater.  The  most  apparent  difference  between  it  and  ordinary 
milk  is  that  colostrum  coagulates  on  heating  to  boiling  because  of  the 
absolute  and  relatively  greater  quantities  of  globulin  and  albumin  it  con- 
tains.* The  composition  of  colostrum  is  very  variable.  Konig  gives  aa 
average  the  following  figures  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Solids.  Casein.       Albumin  and  Qlobulin.       Fat.  Sugar.  Salts. 

746.7  253.3  40.4  136.0  35.9  26.7  15.6 

The  constitution  of  milk  is  changed  during  lactation,  and  it  becomes 
richer  in  casein  but  poorer  in  fat  and  milk-sugar.  The  evening  milk  is 
richer  in  fat  than  the  morning  milk  (Alex.  MCller  and  Eisenstuck; 
NiLSOK  and  others').  The  breed  of  the  animal  also  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  milk. 

The  influence  food  exercises  upon  the  composition  of  milk  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  the  milk  secretion. 

In  the  following  we  give  the  nvernge  composition  of  skimmed  milk  and  certain 
other  preparations  of  milk: 

Water.  Prot^jids.       Fat.  Sugar.  I^actic  Acid.  Salts. 

Skimmed  milk 906.6  81.1          7.4  47.5  ....  7.4 

Cream 655.1  36.1      267.5  35.2  ....  6.1 

Buttermilk 902.7  40.6          9.3  87.3  3.4  6.7 

Whey 932.4  8.5          2.3  47.0  3.3  6.5 

EuMTSSand  KBPmR  are  obtained,  a«*  above  slated,  by  the  alcoholic  and  lactic-acid 
fermentation  of  the  milk-sunir,  the  first  from  mare's  milk  and  the  last  from  cow's  milk. 
Larse  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  thereby,  and  besides  the  albuminous  bodies 
of  the  milk  nre  partly  converted  into  albumoses  and  peptones,  which  increase  the  di- 

festibility.     The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  these  prepamtions  may  be  about  10-20  p.  m. 
'he  quantity  of  alcohol  varies  from  10  to  35  p.  m. 
Xilk  of  ot!ier  Animals.     Qoat's  milk  has  a  more  yellowish  color  and  another, 
more  specific,  odor  than  cow's  milk.     The  coagulation  obtained  by  acid  or  rennet  is 
more  solid  and  is  liarder  than  that  from  cow's  milk.     Sheep's  milk  is  similar  to  goat's 
milk,  but  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  contains  a  greater  amount  of  solids. 

Mark's  milk  is  alkaline  and  contains  a  casein  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acids  in 
lumps  or  solid  masses,  but,  like  the  ossein  from  woman's  milk,  in  fine  fiakes.  This 
casein  is  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  rennet,  and  it  is  very  similar  also  in  other 
respects  to  the  casein  of  human  milk.  According  to  Beil,*  the  casein  Irom  mare's  and 
cow's  milk  is  the  same,  and  the  different  behavior  of  the  two  varieties  of  milk  is  due  to 
different  amounts  of  salts  and  to  a  different  relation  between  the  casein  and  the  iilbu- 
min.  Tlie  milk  of  the  ass  is  claimed  by  older  authorities  to  be  similar  to  human  milk, 
but  Schlossmann  finds  it  considerably  poorer  in  fat.  Reindeer  milk  characterizes 
itself,*according  to  Wkuenskiold,*  by  being  very  rich  in  fat,  144.6-197.3  p.  m.,  and 
casein,  «0.6-86.9  p.  m. 

*  Nilson,  1.  c. 

*  See  Sebelien,  Maly's  Jauresber.,  Bd.  18,  and  Tiemaun,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  25. 

'  See  EOnig,  1.  c,  p.  313,  and  Nilson,  1.  c. 

*  Studien  Uber  die  Eiweissstoffe  des  Kumys  und  Kefirs.  St.  Petersburg,  1886. 
(Ricker.) 

*  Schlossmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22  ;  Werenskiold,  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  25. 
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Tbe  milk  of  carnitora  (the  bitch  and  cat)  are  acid  iq  reaction  and  very  rich  in 
solids.  Tbe  composition  of  the  milk  of  these  animals  varies  very  much  with  the  com- 
position of  the  food. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  other  animals  tbe  following  figures,  the 
compilation  of  E5nig,  are  fiven.  As  the  milk  of  each  kind  of  animals  may  have  a 
variable  composition,  these  figures  should  only  be  considered  as  examples  of  the  com- 
position of  milk  of  various  kinds. > 

Milk  of  the  Water.  Solids.  Proteids.  Fat.  Sugar.  Salts. 

Dog 754.4  245.6  99.1  95.7  81.9  7.8 

Cat 816.8  188.7  90.8  88.8  49.1  5.8 

Goat 869.1  180.9  86.9  40.9  44.5  8.6 

Sheep 885.0  165.0  57.4  61.4  89.6  6.6 

Cow 871.7  128.8  85.5  86.9  48.8  7.1 

Horse 900.6  99.4  18.9  10.9  66.5  8.1 

Ass 900.0  100.0  21.0  18.0  68.0  8.0 

Pig 828.7  167.8  60.9  64.4  40.4  10.6 

Elephant 678.5  821.5  80.9  195.7  88.4  6.5 

Dolphin 486.7  518.8  ....  437.6  ....  4.6 

Human  Milk. 

Woman's  milk  is  amphoteric  in  reaction.  According  to  Courant  its 
reaction  is  relatively  more  alkaline  than  cow's  milk,  bnt  has  nevertheless  a 
lower  absolute  reaction  lor  alkalinity  as  well  as  acidity.  Courant  found  be- 
tween the  tenth  day  and  the  fourteenth  month  after  confinement  practically 
constant  results.  The  alkalinity,  as  well  as  the  acidity,  was  a  little  lower  than 
in  childbed.     100  c.c.  of  the  milk  had  the  same  average  alkalinity  as  10.8 

N  N 

c.c.  —  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acidity  as  3.6  c.c.  r^  acid.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  alkalinity  and  the  acidity  in  woman's  milk  was  as  3  :  1, 
and  in  cow's  milk  as  2.1  :  1. 

Human  milk  also  contains  fewer  fat-globules  than  cow's  milk,  but  they 
are  larger  in  size.  The  specific  gravity  of  woman's  milk  varies  between 
1026  and  1036,  generally  between  1028  and  1034.  The  specific  gravity  is 
highest  in  well-fed  and  lowest  in  poorly  fed  women. 

The  fat  of  woman's  milk  has  been  investigated  by  Ruppel.  It  forms  a 
yellowish- white  mass,  similar  to  ordinary  butter,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.966  at  +  15"  C.  It  melts  at  34.0°  and  solidifies  at  20.2°  C.  The 
following  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained  from  the  fat,  namely,  butyric,  caproic, 
capric,  myristic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids.  The  fat  from  woman's 
milk  is,  according  to  Ruppel  and  Laves,'  relatively  poor  in  volatile  fatty 
acids.  The  non-volatile  fatty  acids  consist  of  one  half  oleic  acid,  while 
among  the  solid  fatty  acids  myristic  and  palmitic  acids  are  found  to  a 
greater  extent  than  stearic  acid. 

The  essential  qualitative  difference  between  woman's  and  cow's  milk 
seems  to  lie  in  the  proteids  or  in  the  more  accurately  determined  casein. 

>  Details  in  regard  to  the  milk  of  dififerent  animals  may  be  found  in  Pr58cher,  Zeit- 
scbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.»  Bd.  24. 

<  Ruppel,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81 ;  Laves,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 
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A  number  of  older  and  yoanger  investigators'  claim  that  the  casein  from 
woman's  milk  has  other  properties  than  that  from  cow's  milk.  The  essential 
differences  are  the  following:  The  casein  from  woman's  milk  is  precipitated 
with  greater  diffioalty  with  acids  or  salts;  it  does  not  coagulate  regularly  in 
the  milk  after  the  addition  of  rennet;  it  may  be  precipitated  by  gastric 
juice,  but  dissolves  completely  and  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  same;  the 
casein  precipitate  produced  by  an  acid  is  more  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  acid;  and  lastly,  the  clot  formed  from  the  casein  of  woman's  milk  does 
not  appear  in  such  large  and  coarse  masses  as  the  casein  from  cow's  milk> 
but  is  more  loose  and  flocculent.  This  last-mentioned  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portance, since  it  explains  the  generally  admitted  easy  digestibility  of  the 
casein  from  woman's  milk.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  above-men- 
tioned differences  depend  on  a  decided  difference  in  the  two  caseins  or  only 
on  an  unequal  relationship  between  the  casein  and  the  salts  in  the  two 
kinds  of  milk,  or  upon  other  circumstances,  has  been  recently  investi- 
gated. According  to  Szoktagh'  the  casein  from  human  milk  does  not 
yield  any  pseudonuclein  on  pepsin  digestion  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a 
nucleoalbnmin.  Wroblewski'  has  recently  arrived  at  the  same  results, 
and  also  found  that  the  two  caseins  had  a  different  composition.  He  found 
the  following  for  the  composition  of  casein  from  woman's  milk :  C  52. 24> 
H  7.32,  N  14.97,  P  0.68,  S  1.117,  0  23.06^.  Woman's  milk  also  contains 
lactalbumin,  besides  the  casein,  and  a  protein  substance,  very  rich  in  sulphur 
(4.7^)  and  relatively  poor  in  carbon,  which  Wkoblewski  calls  opalisiu. 
The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  albumoses  and  peptone  are  disputed 
as  in  many  other  cases.  No  positive  proof  as  to  the  occurrence  of  albumoses 
and  peptone  in  fresh  milk  has  been  given. 

Even  after  those  differences  are  eliminated  which  depend  on  the  imper- 
fect analytical  methods  employed,  the  quantitative  composition  of  woman'* s 
milk  is  variable  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
average  results.  The  recent  analyses,  especially  those  made  on  a  large 
number  of  samples  by  Pfeiffer,  Adriance,  Camerer  and  Soldner,*  have 

*  See  Biedert,  Untersuchungeu  ttber  die  chemiscbeD  Unterschiede  der  Meuscben-  und 
Kuhmilcb  (Stuttgart,  1884);  Lauggiiard,  Vircbow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  65;  Makris.  Studien 
Uber  die  EiweisskOrper  der  Frauen-  und  Kubmilcb.     luaug.-Diss.     Straasburg,  1876. 

«  Maly'8  Jabresber.,  Bd.  22,  S.  168. 

'  "Beitrftgezur  EeDDtuissedesFrauenkaseiDS*'  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Bern,  1894),  and  "Eii> 
neuer  eiweissar tiger  Bestandtbeil  der  Milcb,"  Anzeiger  der  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Erakau^ 
1898. 

<  Pfeiffer,  Jabrb.  f.  Kinderlieilkunde,  Bd.  20;  also  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  13;  V. 
Adriance  and  J.  Adriance,  A  Clinical  K-port  of  tbe  Cbemical  Examination,  etc.,  Arcbives 
of  Pediutrics,  1897  ;  Camerer  and  SOldner,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  88  and  86.  In  re- 
gard to  tbe  composition  of  woman 'tf  milk  see  also  Biel,  Muly's  Jabresber  ,  Bd.  4 ;  Cbris- 
tenn,  ibid.,  Bd.  7  ;  Mendes  de  Leon,  ibid.,  Bd.  12 ;  Qerbcr,  Bull.  soc.  Cbim.,  Tome  28; 
Tolmalscbeff,  Hoppc-Seyler's  Med.-cbem.  TJntersucb.,  S.  272. 
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positively  shown  that  woman's  milk  is  essentially  poorer  in  proteids  bat 
richer  in  sugar  than  cow's  milk.  The  quantity  of  proteid  varies  between 
10-20  p.  m.,  often  amounting  to  only  15-17  p.  m.  or  less,  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  lactation  (see  below).  The  quantity  of  fat  also  varies 
considerably,  but  ordinarily  amounts  to  30-40  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
should  not  be  below  50  p.  m.,  but  may  rise  to  even  80  p.  m.  We  may  consider 
about  60  p.  m.  as  an  average,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  also  dependent  upon  the  length  of  lactation,  as  it  increases  witli 
duration.     The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  varies  between  2  and  4  p.  m. 

The  most  essential  differences  between  woman's  and  cow's  milk  are  as 
follows,  from  a  quantitative  standpoint:  As  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
albumin,  the  quantity  of  casein  is  not  only  absolutely  but  also  relatively, 
smaller  in  woman's  milk  than  in  cow's  milk,  while  the  latter  is  poorer  in 
milk-sugar.  Human  milk  is  richer  in  lecithin  and  nucleon.  According  to 
WiTTMAACK  cow's  milk  contains  0.566  p.  m.  nucleon,  and  woman's  milk 
1.24  p.  m. .  Siegfried'  finds  that  the  nucleon  phosphorns  amounts  to  60 
p.  m.  of  the  total  phosphorus  in  cow's  milk  and  415  p.  m.  in  woman's  milk, 
and  also  that  human  milk  contains  nearly  entirely  organic  combined  phos- 
phorns. Woman's  milk  is  poorer  in  mineral  bodies,  especially  lime,  and  it 
contains  only  one  sixth  of  the  quantity  of  lime  as  compared  with  cow's  milk. 
Human  milk  is  claimed  to  be  also  poorer  in  citric  acid  (Scueibe  '),  although 
this  is  not  an  essential  difference. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  woman's  milk  the  analyses 
of  BuNOE  are  most  reliable.  He  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman,  fourteen 
days  after  delivery,  whose  diet  contained  very  little  common  salt  for  four 
days  previous  to  the  analysis  (A),  and  again  three  days  later  after  a  daily 
addition  of  30  grms.  NaCl  to  the  food  (B).  Bunge  found  the  following 
figures  in  1000  parts  of  the  milk: 

A  B 

KtO 0.780  0.703 

Na,0 0.282  0.257 

CaO ^328  0.848 

MgO  0064  0.065 

Fe,0, 0.004  0.006 

P,0» 0.478  0.469 

CI 0.488  0.445 

The  relationship  of  the  two  bodies,  potassium  and  sodium,  to  each  other 
may,  according  to  Bunge,  vary  considerably  (1.3-4.4  equivalents  potash  to 
1  of  soda).  By  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  the  quantity  of  sodium  and 
chlorine  in  the  milk  increases,  while  the  quantity  of  potassium  decreases. 
De  Lakge'  found  more  Ka  than  K  in  the  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
lactation. 

»  Wittmaack,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22;  Siegfried,  ibid,,  Bd.  22. 

«  Maly'8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  21. 

*  Bunge,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  10  ;  De  Lange,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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The  gases  of  woman's  milk  have  been  investigated  by  Kulz/  He  foand 
1.07-1.44  c.c.  oxygen,  2.35-2.87  c.c.  carbon  dioxide,  and  3.37-3.81  c.c. 
nitrogen  in  100  c.c.  milk. 

The  proper  treatment  of  cow's  milk  by  diluting  with  water  and  by 
certain  additions  in  order  to  render  it  a  proper  snbstitate  for  woman's  milk 
in  the  nourishment  of  babes  cannot  bo  determined  before  the  difference  in 
the  albuminous  bodies  of  these  two  kinds  of  milk  has  been  completely 
studied. 

The  colostrum  has  a  higher  specific  gravity,  1.040-1.060,  a  greater 
quantity  of  coagulable  proteids,  and  a  deeper  yellow  color  than  ordinary 
woman's  milk.  Even  a  few  days  after  delivery  the  color  becomes  less 
yellow,  the  quantity  of  albumin  less,  and  the  number  of  colostrum-corpuscles 
diminishes. 

We  have  the  older  analyses  of  Glemh'  and  the  recent  investigations  of 
Pfeiffee,  V  and  J.  Adriance,  Camerer  and  Soldner  on  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  milk  after  delivery.  It  follows,  as  a  unanimous  result 
from  these  investigations,  that  the  quantity  of  proteid,  which  amounts  to 
more  the  first  two  days,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  30  p.  m.  at 
first,  rather  quickly  and  then  more  gradually  diminishes  as  long  as  the  lacta- 
tion continues,  so  that  in  the  third  week  it  amounts  to  about  10-18  p.  m. 
Like  the  protein  substances  so  do  the  mineral  bodies  gradually  decrease. 
The  quantity  of  fat  shows  no  regular  or  constant  variation  during  lactation, 
while  the  lactose,  especially  according  to  the  observations  of  Y.  and 
.].  Adriance  (120  analyses),  increases  rather  quickly  the  first  days  and  then 
only  slowly  until  the  end  of  lactation.  The  analyses  of  Pfeiffer,  Camerer 
and  Soldner  also  show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk-sugar. 

The  two  mammary  glands  of  (be  same  woman  may  yield  somewhat  di£Ferent  milk, 
as  shown  by  Sourdat  and  later  by  Brunner.'  Likewise  the  different  portions  of  milk 
from  the  same  milking  may  have  varying  composition.  The  first  portions  are  always 
poorer  in  fat. 

According  to  l'H^ritibr,  Ybrnoib  and  Becquerbl  the  milk  of  blonds  contains 
less  casein  than  that  of  brunettes,  a  difference  which  Tolmatschbff ^  could  not  sub- 
stantiate. Women  of  delicate  constitutions  yield  a  milk  richer  in  solids,  especially  in 
casein,  than  women  with  strong  constitutions  (V.  and  B.)* 

According  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  age  of  the  woman  has  an  effect  on  the 
composition  of  the  milk,  so  that  we  find  a  greater  quantity  of  proteids  and  fat  in  women 
15-20  years  old,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar.  The  smallest  quantity  of  proteids  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  are  found  at  20  or  from  25-30  years  of  njTf*.  According  to 
V.  and  B.,  the  milk  with  the  first-born  is  richer  in  water — with  a  proponioniiie  dimlnu-  . 
tion  of  casein,  sugar,  and  fat— than  after  several  deliveries. 

The  influence  of  menstruation  seems  to  slightly  diminish  the  milk-sugar  and  to  con- 
siderably increase  the  fat  and  casein  (V.  and  B.). 

<  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  82. 

»  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  784. 

•  Sourdaty  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  71 ;  Brunner,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  7. 

*rHeritier,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol  Chem.,  S.  788;  Vernois  and  Bec- 
querel,  Du  lait  cbez  la  femme  dans  T^tat  de  sante,  etc.  (Paris,  1858) ;  Tolmatscheff, 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  8.  272. 
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Witch's  milk  is  the  secretion  of  the  innminary  glands  of  new-born  children  of  both 
flexes  immedinu'l}'  after  birth.  This  secretion  has  from  a  qualitative  standpoint  the  same 
constitution  iia  milii,  but  may  show  important  differences  and  variations  from  a  quanti- 
tative point  of  view.  Schlosbbbbqeu  uikI  Hauff,  Gublbr  and  QuEVBNNE.and  v.  Gbk- 
«£H*  have  made  analyses  of  this  millL  and  give  the  following  results  :  10.5-28  p.  m.  pro- 
teids,  8.2>14.6  p.  m.  fat,  and  9-60  p.  m.  sugar. 

As  milk  is  the  only  form  of  nourishment  during  a  certain  period  of  the 

life  of  man  and  mammals,  it  mast  contain  all  the  nutritious  bodies  necessary 

for  life.     This  fact  is  shown  by  the  milk-containing  representatives  of  the 

three  chief  groups  of  organic  nutritive  substances,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 

and  fat;  and  all  milk  seems  to  contain  without  doubt  also  some  lecithin  and 

nucleon.    The  mineral  bodies  in  milk  must  also  occm*  in  proper  proportions, 

and  on  this  point  the  experiments  of  Bunge  on  dogs  are  of  special  interest. 

He  found  that  the  mineral  bodies  of  the  milk  occur  in  about  the  same 

relative  proportion  as  they  do  in  the  body  of  the  sucking  animal.     Bunge' 

found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  the  following  results  (A  represents  results 

from  the  new-born  dog,  and  B  the  milk  from  the  bitch) : 

A  B 

KaO 114.2  149.8 

Na,0 106.4  88.0 

CaO 295.2  272.4 

MgO 18.2  15.4 

Fe,Oa 7.2  1.2 

P,0» 894.2  342.2 

CI 83.5  169.0 

BuNGE  explains  the  fact  that  the  milk-ash  is  richer  in  potash  and  poorer 
in  soda  than  the  new-bom  animal  by  saying  that  in  the  growing  animal  the 
^h  of  the  muscles  rich  in  potash  relatively  increases  and  the  cartilage  rich 
in  soda  relatively  decreases.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  iron  we  find  an 
unexpected  condition,  the  ash  of  the  new-bom  animal  containing  six  times 
as  much  as  the  milk-ash.  This  condition  Bukge  explains  by  the  fact 
founded  on  his  and  Zalbsky's  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in 
the  entire  organism  is  highest  at  birth.  Even  at  its  birth,  therefo^re,  the 
new-born  animal  has  a  supply  of  iron  for  the  growth  of  its  organs.  Abdeb- 
halden's*  recent  researches  show  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  ash  of  the  sucking  animal  (rabbit)  to  the  corresponding 
milk.  He  has  also  further  given  very  interesting  proof  as  to  the  relationship 
of  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  animal  to  the  quantity  of  proteids,  lime, 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  milk. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  milk,  and  especially  the  quantity 
of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown  by  Bunge  and  Pboscheb  and 

^  Schlossberger  and  Hauff,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  96 ;  Gubler  and  Que» 
venne,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Cbem.,  8.  728 ;  v.  Genser,  ibid, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13,  8.  899.  The  recent  investigations  of  De  Lange 
<l.  c.)  on  the  quantity  of  ash  in  human  milk  and  new-born  child  show  that  in  human 
■beings  the  conditions  are  different  than  in  dogs. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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Pages,'  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  because  the 
quantity  of  these  mineral  constituents  in  the  milk  is  greater  in  animals 
which  grow  and  develop  quickly  than  in  those  which  grow  only  slowly. 
According  to  Proscrer  a  similar  relationship  exists  between  the  quantity 
of  proteids  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

The  influence  of  the  food  on  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  of  interest 
from  many  points  of  view  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations. 
From  these  investigations  we  learn  that  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in 
animals  an  insufficient  diet  decreases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  quantity 
of  solids  while  abundant  food  increases  both.  From  the  observations 
of  Decaisne'  on  nursing  women  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  the 
quantity  of  casein,  fat,  sugar,  and  salts,  but  especially  the  fat,  was  found 
to  decrease  with  insufficient  food,  while  the  quantity  of  lactalbumin  waa 
found  to  be  somewhat  increased.  Food  rich  in  proteids  increases  the 
quantity  of  milk,  and  also  the  solids  contained,  especially  the  fat.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  in  woman's  milk  is  found  by  certain  investigators  to  be 
increased  after  food  rich  in  proteids,  while  others  claim  it  is  diminished. 
Food  rich  in  fat  may,  as  the  recent  researches  of  Soxhlet  '  have  shown» 
cause  a  marked  increase  in  the  fat  of  the  milk  when  the  fat  partaken  is  in  a 
.  readily  digestible  and  assimilable  form.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  seems  to  cause  no  constant,  direct  action  on  the 
quantity  of  the  milk-constituents.*  In  carnivora,  as  shown  by  Ssubotin,* 
the  secretion  of  milk-sugar  proceeds  uninterruptedly  on  a  diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  lean  meat.  Watery  food  gives  a  milk  containing  an  excess  of 
water  and  having  little  value.  In  the  milk  from  cows  which  were  fed  on 
distillers'  grain  Commaille*  found  906.5  p.  m.  water,  26.4  p.  m.  casein, 
4.3  p.  m.  albumin,  18.2  j).  m.  fat,  and  33.8  p.  m.  sugar.  Such  milk  has 
sometimes  a  peculiar  sharp  after-taste.^ 

Chemistry  of  Milk-secretion.  That  the  actually  dissolved  constit- 
uents occurring  in  milk  pass  into  the  secretion  not  alone  by  filtration  or 
diffusion,  but  more  likely  are  secreted  by  a  specific  secretory  activity  of  the 

>  PrOscher,  Zeilscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24;  Pag^s,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome?. 

*  Cited  from  Hoppc-Seyler,  1.  c,  p.  739. 
»  See  Muly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  26. 

*  III  regard  to  the  literature  on  the  action  of  various  foods  on  woman's  milk  see 
Zalesky,  "  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  der  Nahrung  auf  die  Zusammensetzung  und  Nuhr- 
haftigkeil  der  Fraueumilch,"  Berlin,  klin.  Wocheuschr.,  1888,  which  also  contains  the 
literature  on  the  importance  of  the  food  on  the  composition  of  other  kinds  of  milk. 
In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  the  influence  of  various  foods  on  tlie  milk  pro- 
duction of  animals,  see  Kdnig,  Chem.  d.  menschl.  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  8.  Aufl.» 
Bd.  1.  S.  298. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch..  1866,  8.  887. 

«  Cited  from  KOnig.  Bd.  2,  S.  235. 

'  See  Beck.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  S.  223. 
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glandalar  elements,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  milk-sagar,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  blood,  is  to  all  appearances  formed  in  the  glands  themselves.  A 
farther  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lactalbnmin  is  not  identical  with 
seralbamin;  and  lastly,  as  Bunge'  has  shown,  the  mineral  bodies  secreted 
by  the  milk  are  in  quite  different  proportions  from  those  in  the  blood- 
semm. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  secretion  of  the  specific 
constituents  of  milk.  The  older  theory,  that  the  casein  was  produced  from 
the  lactalbnmin  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  is  incorrect  and  originated 
probably  from  mistaking  an  alkali-albuminate  for  casein.  Better  founded 
is  the  statement  that  the  casein  originates  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
gland-cells,  which  seem  to  consist  of  casein  or  a  substance  related  to  it. 
The  previously  mentioned  (page  385)  nncleoproteid  of  the  gland-cells 
appears  to  be  related  to  casein,  and  it  may  possibly  form  its  mother-sub- 
stance. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  takes  part  in  the  secretion  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  itself  a 
constituent  of  the  secretion,  and  this  also  agrees  with  Heidenhaik's*  views. 
According  to  Basch's' researches  the  casein  is  formed  in  the  mammary 
gland  by  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  nucleus  set  free,  uniting  intra-alveolar  with 
the  transadated  seram,  forming  a  nucleoalbumin,  the  casein;  but  strong 
objections  can  be  presented  against  such  a  view. 

That  the  milk-fat  is  produced  by  a  formation  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm, 
and  that  the  fat-globules  are  set  free  by  their  destruction,  is  a  generally 
admitted  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
fat  is  in  part  taken  up  by  the  glands  from  the  blood  and  eliminated  with 
its  secretion.  That  the  fats  of  the  food  can  pass  into  the  milk  follows  from 
the  investigations  of  Winternitz,^  as  he  has  been  able  to  detect  the  passage 
of  iodized  fats  in  the  milk.  The  observations  of  Spampani  and  Daddi  *  of 
the  passage  of  sesame-oil  into  the  milk  also  prove  this  fact.  A  formation 
of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  organism  is  at  the  present  day  con- 
sidered as  positively  proved,  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  the  milk-glands 
also  produce  fats  from  the  carbohydrates  brought  to  them  by  the  blood.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  animal  gives  off  for  a  long  time,  daily,  consider- 
ably more  fat  in  the  milk  than  it  receives  as  food,  and  this  proves  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  fat  secreted  by  the  milk  is  produced  from  proteids  or  carbo- 
hydrates, or  perhaps  from  both.  The  question  as  to  how  far  this  fat  is 
produced  directly  in  the  milk-glands,  or  from  other  organs  and  tissues,  and 
brought  to  the  gland  by  means  of  the  blood,  cannot  be  decided. 

The  origin  of  milk-sugar  is  not  known.      Muntz  calls  attention  to 

•  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  und  patliol.  Cbem.,  8.  Aufl..  8.  93. 

•  Hermann's  Hnndburli.  Bd.  5,  Abtbl.  1,  S.  880. 
»  Jftbrbucb  f.  Kinderlicnknndc,  1898. 

•  ZeitBcbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24. 

»  See  Maly'8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  8.  298. 
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the  fact  that  a  number  of  very  widely  diffused  bodies  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom — vegetable  mucilage,  gums,  pectin  bodies — yield  galactose  as 
products  of  decomposition,  and  he  believes,  therefore,  that  milk-sugar 
may  be  formed  in  herbivora  by  a  synthesis  from  dextrose  and  galactose. 
This  origin  of  milk-sugar  does  not  apply  to  carnivora,  as  they  produce 
milk-sugar  when  fed  on  food  consisting  entirely  of  lean  meat.  The  obser- 
vations of  Bert  aud  Thiebfelder  *  that  a  mother-substance  of  the  milk- 
sugar,  a  saccharogefiy  occurs  in  the  glands  cannot  give  further  explanation  as 
to  the  formation  of  milk-sugar,  as  the  nature  of  this  mother-substance  is  still 
unknown.  The  question  whether  the  above-mentioned  (page  385)  proteid, 
which  yields  a  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  milk-sugar  cannot  be  answered  until 
further  and  more  thorough  investigations  have  been  made  of  this  subject. 

The  passage  of  foreign  substances  into  the  milk  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  chemical  processes  of  milk-secretion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  milk  acquires  a  foreign  taste  from  the  food 
of  the  animal,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  foreign  bodies  pass  into  the 
milk.  This  fact  becomes  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  such  injurious 
substances  as  may  be  introduced  into  the  organism  of  the  nursing  child  by 
means  of  the  milk. 

Among  these  substances  may  be  mentioned  opium  and  morphine,  which 
after  large  doses  pass  into  the  milk  and  act  on  the  child.  Alcohol  may  also 
pass  into  the  milk,  but  probably  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  have  any  direct 
action  on  the  nursing  child.'  Alcohol  is  claimed  to  have  been  detected  in 
the  milk  after  feeding  cows  with  brewer^s  grains. 

Among  inorganic  bodies,  iodine,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  lead, 
mercury,  and  iron  have  been  found  in  milk.  In  icterus  neither  bile-acids 
nor  bile-pigments  pass  into  the  milk. 

Under  diseased  couditions  uo  coustant  cbauge  bus  been  found  in  woman's  milk.  In 
isolated  cases  Schlobsbbrger.  Joly  and  Filhol*  have  observed  indeed  a  markedly  ab- 
normal composition,  but  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  derived  therefrom. 

The  changes  in  cow's  milk  in  disease  have  been  little  studied.  In  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  Storch-'  found  tubercule  bacilli  in  the  milk,  and  he  also  found  that  the  milk  be- 
came more  and  more  diluted,  during  the  disease,  with  a  serous  liquid  similar  to  blood- 
seruui,  8)  that  the  glands  finally,  instead  of  yielding  milk,  gave  only  blood-serum  or  a 
serous  tluid.  HussoN  *  found  that  milk  from  murrain  cows  contained  more  proteids 
but  considerably  less  fat  aud  (in    evere  cases)  less  sugar  than  normal  milk. 

The  milk  may  be  blue  or  red  in  color,  due  to  the  development  of  micro-organisms. 

The  formation  of  concrements  in  the  exit-passages  of  the  cow's  udder  is  often  ob- 
served. They  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  with 
only  a  small  umount  of  organic  substances. 

'  Muntz,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  102  ;  Bert  and  Thierfelder,  fobt-notesl  and  2,  page  885. 

*  Sec  Klingemann,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  126. 

*  Schlossberger,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bii.  96;  Joly  and  Filhol,  cited  from 
Gurup-Besanez,  Lehrb.,  4.  Aufl..  S.  438. 

*  See  Bang,  Om  Tuberkulose  i  Koens  Yver  og  om  tuberkull^s  Mlllk.  Nord.  med.  Ar- 
kiv,  Bd.  16.  and  also  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  Bd.  14,  8. 170  ;  Storch,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  73. 
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URINE. 

XJbine  is  the  most  important  excretion  of  the  animal  organism;  it  is  the 
means  of  eliminating  the  nitrogenous  metabolic  prodacts,  also  the  water  and 
the  solnble  mineral  substances;  and  in  many  cases  it  furnishes  important  data 
relatiye  to  the  metabolism,  quantitatively  by  its  variation,  and  qualitatively 
by  the  appearance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  excretion.  Moreover  in  many 
oases  we  are  able  from  the  chemical  or  morphological  constituents  which  the 
urine  abstracts  from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  these  organs;  and  lastly,  urinary  analysis  affords  an  excel- 
lent means  of  deciding  the  question  how  certain  medicines  or  other  foreign 
substances  introduced  into  the  organism  are  absorbed  and  chemicully 
changed.  In  this  respect  especially  urinary  analysis  has  furnished  very 
important  particulars  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  processes 
taking  place  within  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  an  important 
aid  in  diagnosis  to  the  physician,  but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  toxicologist  and  the  physiological  chemist. 

In  studying  the  secretions  and  excretions  the  relationship  must  be  sought 
between  the  chemical  structure  of  the  secreting  organ  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  its  secreted  products.  Investigations  with  respect  to  the 
kidneys  and  the  urine  have  led  to  very  few  results  from  this  standpoint. 
Although  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  kidneys  has  been  carefully  studied, 
their  chemical  composition  has  not  been  the  subject  of  thorough  analytical 
research.  In  cases  in  which  a  chemical  investigation  of  the  kidneys  has 
been  undertaken,  it  has  only  been  in  general  of  the  organ  as  such,  and  not 
of  the  different  anatomical  parts.  An  enumeration  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  kidneys  known  at  the  present  time  can,  therefore,  have  only 
a  secondary  value. 

In  the  kidneys  we  find  albuminous  bodies  of  different  kinds.  According 
to  Halliburton  the  kidneys  do  not  contain  any  albumin,  but  only  a 
globulin  and  a  nucleoproteid.  The  globulin  coagulates  at  about  52^  C,  and 
the  nucleoproteid  contains  0.37^  phosphorus.  According  to  L.  Lieber- 
MANK  the  kidneys  contain  a  lecithalbuminy  and  he  ascribes  to  this  body  a 
special  importance  in  the  secretion  of  acid  urines.  The  kidneys  idso 
contain,  according  to  L5kkbebg,  a  muctn-like  substance.     This  substance 
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yields  a  redacing  body  on  boiling  with  acids  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
papillae,  and  is,  according  to  Lonnberg,  a  nucleoalbumin  (nacleoproteid  ?). 
The  cortical  sabstance  is  richer  in  another  nacleoalbnmin  (nncleoproteid) 
unlike  mucin.  It  has  not  been  decided  what  relationship  this  last  sub- 
stance bears  to  Hallibubton's  nncleoproteid.  According  to  Mornee* 
chondroitin  sulphuric  acid  occnrs  as  traces. 

.  Fat  occnrs  only  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  cells  of  the  tortuous 
urinary  passages.  Among  the  extractive  bodies  of  the  kidneys  we  find 
xanthin  bodies^  also  urea^  uric  acid  (traces),  glycogen^  leucin^  inosit^  taurin^ 
and  cystin  (in  ox-kidneys).  The  qaantitative  analyses  of  the  kidneys  thus 
far  made  possess  little  interest.  Oidtmanj^'  found  810.94  p.  m.  water, 
179.16  p.  m.  organic  and  0.99  p.  m.  inorganic  substance  in  the  kidney  of 
an  old  woman. 

The  fluid  collected  under  pathological  coaditioDS,  as  in  hydronephrosis,  is  thin  with 
a  variable  but  generally  low  specific  gravity.  Usually  it  isstniwyellow  or  paler  in  color, 
and  sometimes  colorless.  Most  frequently  it  is  clear,  or  only  faiuily  cloudy  from  white 
blood-corpuscles  and  eplthelium-cells;  in  a  few  cases  it  is  so  rich  in  form-elements  that 
it  appears  like  pus.  Proteid  occurs  generally,  in  small  amounts;  occasionally  it  is  entirely 
absent,  but  in  a  few  rare  cases  the  amount  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  blood-serum. 
Urea  occurs  sometimes  in  considerable  amounts  when  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  is 
only  in  part  atrophied  ;  in  complete  atrophy  the  urea  may  be  entirely  absent. 

I.  Physical  Properties  of  Urine. 

Consistency,  Transparency,  Odor,  and  Taste  of  Urine.  Under  physio- 
logical conditions  nrine  is  a  thin  liquid  and  gives,  when  shaken  with  air,  a 
froth  which  quickly  subsides.  Human  urine  or  urine  from  camivora,  which 
is  habitually  acid,  appears  clear  and  transparent,  often  faintly  fluorescent, 
immediately  after  voiding.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  a  little  while  human 
urine  shows  a  light  cloud  (nubecula)  which  consists  of  the  so-called 
^'  mucus  "  and  generally  also  contains  a  few  epithelium-cells,  mucus-corpus- 
cles, and  urate-granules.  The  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  urates 
renders  the  urine  cloudy,  and  a  clay-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  rose-colored, 
or  often  brick-red  precipitate  {sedimentum  lateritium)  settles  on  cooling, 
because  of  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  urates  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
than  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This  cloudiness  disappears  on  gently 
warming.  In  new-born  infants  the  cloudiness  of  the  urine  during  the  first 
4-5  days  is  due  to  epithelium,  mucus-corpuscles,  uric  acid,  and  urates. 
The  urine  of  herbivora,  which  is  habitually  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction, 
is  very  cloudy  on  account  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  present. 
Human  urine  may  sometimes  be  alkaline  under  physiological  conditions. 
In  this  case  it  is  made  cloudy  by  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  this  cloudiness 

*  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  18,  Suppl.,  and  Vol.  18;  Llebermann^ 
PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  50  and  54;  Wnnberg,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20;  M6mer, 
Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  6. 

•  Cited  from  v.  Gorui)Bes,iniz.  Lehrbucli,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  782. 
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does  not  disappear  on  warming,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  sedimen- 
turn  lateritium.  Urine  has  a  salty  and  faintly  bitter  taste  produced  by 
sodium  chloride  and  urea.  The  odor  of  urine  is  peculiarly  aromatic;  the 
bodies  which  produce  this  odor  are  unknown. 

The  color  of  urine  is  normally  pale  yellow  when  the  specific  gravity  is 
1.020.  The  color  otherwise  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  urine  and 
varies  from  pale  straw-yellow,  when  the  urine  contains  small  amounts  of 
solids,  to  a  dark  reddish  yellow  or  reddish  brown  in  stronger  concentration. 
As  a  rule  the  intensity  of  the  color  corresponds  to  the  concentration,  but 
under  pathological  conditions  exceptions  occur,  and  such  an  exception  is 
found  in  diabetic  urine,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  solids  and  has  a 
high  specific  gravity  and  a  pale  yellow  color. 

The  reaction  of  urine  depends  essentially  upon  the  composition  of  the 
food.  The  camivora  void  an  acid,  the  herbivora,  as  a  rule,  a  neutral  or 
alkaline,  urine.  If  a  carnivora  is  put  on  a  vegetable  diet,  its  urine  may 
become  less  acid  or  neutral,  while  the  reverse  occurs  when  an  herbivora  is 
starved,  that  is,  when  it  lives  upon  its  own  flesh,  as  then  the  urine  voided  is 
acid. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  on  a  mixed  diet  has  an  acid  reaction^  and 
the  sum  of  the  acid  equivalents  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  base  equiva- 
lents. This  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  physiological  combustion  of 
neutral  substances  (proteids  and  others)  within  the  organism  acids  are  pro- 
duced, chiefly  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  phosphoric  and  organic  acids,  such  as 
hippuric,  uric,  and  oxalic  acid,  aromatic  oxyacids,  and  others.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  one  acid*  alone.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  any  one  acid  takes  part  in  the  acid  reaction;  but  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  acid  reaction  of  human  urine  is  caused  by 
di-acid  phosphate.  The  quantity  of  acid-reacting  bodies  or  combinations 
eliminated  by  the  urine  in  24  hours,  when  calculated  as  oxalic  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  respectively  2-4  and  1.15-2.3  grms. 

The  composition  of  the  food  is  not  the  only  influence  which  affects  the 
degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine.  For  example,  after  taking  food,  at  the 
beginning  of  digestion,  when  a  larger  amount  of  gastric  juice  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted,  the  urine  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline^.* 
The  statements  of  various  investigators  are  rather  contradictory  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  aci4ity, 
which  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  different  individuality  and  different 
conditions  of  life  of  the  persons  investigated.  It  has  not  infrequently  been 
observed  that  perfectly  healthy  persons  in  the  morning  void  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  urine  which  is  cloudy  from  earthy  phosphates.  The  effect  of 
muscular  activity  on  the  acidity  of  urine  has  not  been  positively  determined. 

'  Contradictory  statenieDts  are  found  in  Linossier,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  37.       ,_ 
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According  to  Hoffmann,  Einostedt,  Oddi  and  Tarulli  muscular  work 
raises  the  degree  of  acidity,  bat  Aducco'  claims  that  it  decreases  it. 
Abundant  perspiration  reduces  the  acidity  (Hoffmann). 

In  man  and  carniyora  it  seems  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine 
cannot  be  increased  above  a  certain  point,  even  though  mineral' acids  or 
organic  acids  which  are  burnt  up  with  difficulty  are  taken  in  large  quantities. 
When  the  supply  of  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  stored  up  in  the 
organism  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  excess  of 
acid,  then  ammonia  is  split  from  the  proteids  or  their  decomposition 
products,  and  the  excess  of  acid  combines  therewith,  forming  ammonium 
salts  which  pass  into  the  urine.  In  herbivora  such  a  combination  of  the 
*  excess  of  acid  with  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  take  place,  or  not  to  the  same 
extent,*  and  therefore  herbivora  soon  die  when  acids  are  given.  Neverthe- 
less the  degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine  may  be  easily  diminished  so  that 
the  reaction  is  neutral  or  alkaline.  This  occurs  after  the  taking  of  car- 
bonates of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  of  such  alkali  salts  of  vegetable  acids — 
tartaric-acid,  citric-acid,  and  malic-acid  salts — as  are  easily  burnt  into 
carbonates  in  the  organism.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  the 
absorption  of  alkaline  transudations,  the  urine  may  become  alkaline. 

The  degree  of  acidity  cannot  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  acidimetric 

Srocess,  since  the  urine  contains  di-hydrogen  phosphate,  MH,PO^,  besides 
ydrogen  di-phosphate,  M,HPO^.  In  the  titration  the  di-hydrogen  phos- 
pnate  is  changed  gradually  into  M^HPO^,  and  we  obtain  at  a  certain  point 
a  mixture  of  the  two  phosphastes  m  variable  proportions,  which  mixture  is 
not  neutral  but  amphoteric.  As  we  consider  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  as  di-hydrogen  phosphate  as  a  measure  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  the 
determination  of  the  acidity  and  the  determination  of  di-hydrogen  phos- 
phate go  hand  in  hand.  The  methods  resorted  to  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  estimation  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid. 

A  urine  with  an  alkaline  reaction  caused  by  fixed  alkalies  has  a  very 
different  diagnostic. value  from  one  whose  alkaline  reaction  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  ammonium  carbonate.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  decomposition  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 

r       If  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  is 

I    due  to  ammonia  or  fixed  alkalies,  we  dip  a  piece  of  red  litmus-paper  into 
the  urine  and  allow  it  to  dry  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  a  gentle  heat     If  the 

I    alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  ammonia,  the  paper  becomes  red  again;  but  if  it 

L^  is  caused  by  fixed  alkalies,  it  remains  blue. 

The  specific  gravity  of  urine,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  quantity  of  water  secreted  and  the  solid  urinary  con- 
stituents, especially  the  urea  and  sodium  chloride,  may  vary  considerably, 
but  is  generally  1.017-1.020.     After  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  it 

>  Hoffmann,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14,  S.  218  ;  Kingstedt,  ibid,,  Bd.  20,  S.  196 ; 
Oddi  and  TarulH,  itdd.,  Bd.  24 ;  Aducco,  ibid,,  Bd.  17. 
*  See  Winterberg,  ZeiUchr.  f.  pliysiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  25. 
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may  fall  to  1.002,  while  after  prof  nee  perspiration  or  after  drinking  very 
littie  water  it  may  rise  to  1.035-1.040.  In  new-born  infants  the  specific 
gravity  is  low,  1.007-1.005.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is 
an  important  means  of  learning  the  average  amount  of  solids  eliminated 
from  the  organism  with  the  urine,  and  on  this  account  the  determination 
becomes  of  true  value  only  when  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided  in  a  given  time  is  determined.  The  different  portions  of  urine 
voided  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours  are  collected,  mixed  together,  the  total 
quantity  measured,  and  then  the  specific  gravity  taken. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  obtair-^  with 
the  pyknometer.  For  ordinary  cases  the  specific  gravity  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  areometers.  The  areometers  found  in 
the  trade,  or  urinometerSj  are  graduated  from  1.000  to  1.040;  for  exact 
observations  it  is  better  to  use  two  urinometers,  one  graduated  from  1.000  to 
1.020,  and  the  other  from  1.020  to  1.040. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  if  necessary  filter  the  urine, 
or  if  it  contains  a  urate  sediment,  first  dissolve  it  by  gentle  heat,  then  pour 
the  clear  urine  into  a  dry  cylinder,  avoiding  the  formation  of  froth.  Air- 
bubbles  or  froth,  when  present,  must  be  removed  with  a  glass  rod  or  filter- 
paper.  The  cylinder,  which  must  be  about  f  full,  must  be  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  urinometer  to  swim  freely  in  the  liquid  without  touching  the 
sides.  The  cylinder  and  urinometer  should  both  be  dry  or  previously 
washed  with  the  urine.  On  reading,  the  eye  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  meniscus — which  occurs  when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  lower 
limb  of  the  meniscus  coincide;  the  reading  is  then  made  from  the  point 
where  this  curved  line  cuts  the  scale  of  the  urinometer.  If  the  eye  is  not 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  convex  line  of  the  meniscus,  but  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse,  and  the  reading  in  this  position  is  incorrect.  Before  reading  press 
the  urinometer  gently  down  into  the  liquid  and  then  allow  it  to  rise,  and 
wait  until  it  is  at  rest. 

Each  urinometer  is  graduated  for  a  certain  temperature,  which  is  marked 
on  the  instrument,  or  at  least  on  the  best.  If  the  urine  is  not  at  the  proper 
temperature,  the  following  corrections  must  be  made:  For  every  three 
degrees  above  the  normal  temperature  one  unit  of  the  last  order  is  added  to 
the  reading,  and  for  every  three  degrees  below  the  normal  temperature  one 
unit  (as  above)  is  subtracted  from  the  specific  gravity  observed.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a  urinometer  graduated  for  +  15°  C.  shows  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.017  at  -f  24°  C,  then  the  specific  gravity  at  +  15°  C.  =  1.017  +  0.003 
=  1.020. 

When  great  exactitude  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  a  determination  to 
the  fourth  decimal  point,  we  make  use  of  a  urinometer  constructed  by 
LoHNSTEiN.'  JoLLEs'  has  also  devised  a  small  urinometer  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  small  amounts  of  urine,  20-25  c.c.  The 
specific  gravity  may  also  be  determined  by  the  Westphal  hydrostatic 
talance. 

>  Pflttger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  69.  Obem.  OeDtralbl.,  1895,  Bd.  1,  8.  74,  and  1896,  Bd.  2,  a 
457. 

•  Wien.  med.  Presse,  1897,  No.  8. 
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II.  Orgranic  Physiologrical  Constituents  of  the  Urine. 

t 
Urea,  Ur,  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  carbamid,  CO(NH,), ,  may 

be  synthetically  prepared  in  several  different  ways,  namely,  from  carbonyl- 

chloride,   or  carbonic-acid   ethyl-ether  and   ammonia,   COCl,  +  2Nn,  = 

CO(Nnj,  +  2HC1,  or  (C,HJ,.0,.CO  +  2NH.  =  2(C,H,.0H)  +  CO,(NII),; 

by  the   metameric   decomposition  of  ammoniam   cyanate,    CO.N.NH^  = 

CO(NH,),  (WoHLER,  1828);  and  in  many  other  ways.     It  is  also  formed 

by  the  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  certain  bodies  found  in  the  animal 

organism,  such  as  creatin  and  uric  acid. 

Urea  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  urine  of  carnivora  and  man,  but  in 
smaller  quantities  in  that  of  herbivora.  The  quantity  in  human  urine  is 
ordinarily  20-30  p.  m.  It  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
iirine  of  amphibians,  fishes,  and  certain  birds.  Urea  occurs  in  the  perspira- 
tion in  small  quantities,  and  as  traces  in  the  blood  and  in  most  of  the 
animal  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  blood,  liver, 
muscle*  and  bile*  of  sharks.  Urea  is  also  found  in  certain  tissues  and 
organs  of  mammals,  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  although  only  in 
small  amounts.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  obstructed  excretion, 
urea  may  appear  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues. 
ScHONDORFF  *  finds  that  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  organs  of  a  dog  fed 
with  meat  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  muscles  (0.884  p.  m.),  the  heart 
(1.734  p.  m.),  and  the  kidneys  (6.695  p.  m.),  about  the  same  as  the  blood, 
or  an  average  of  1.2  p.  m.  In  human  blood  the  quantity  of  urea  on  a 
mixed  diet  was  0.611  p.  m.,  and  about  the  same  quantity  was  found  in 
woman^s  milk  and  the  amniotic  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  urea  which  is  voided  in  24  hours  on  a  mixed  diet  is  in 
a  grown  man  about  30  grms.,  in  women  somewhat  less.  While  children 
void  less,  the  excretion  relative  to  their  body-weight  is  greater  than  in 
grown  persons.  The  physiological  significance  of  urea  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  body  forms  in  man  and  carnivora,  from  a  quantitative  standpoint, 
the  most  important  nitrogenous  final  product  of  the  metabolism  of  proteid 
bodies.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  urea  varies  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  katabolism  of  the  proteid,  and  above  all  with  the  quantity  of 
absorbable  proteids  in  the  food  taken.  The  elimination  of  urea  is  greatest 
after  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  and  lowest,  indeed  less  than  during  starvation, 
after  the  consumption  of  non- nitrogenous  bodies,  for  these  diminish  the 
metabolism  of  the  proteids  of  the  body. 

If  the  consumption  of  the  proteids  of  the  body  is  increased,  then  the 

>  V.  Schroder,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  14. 
*  Hammarsten,  ibid.,  Bd.  24. 
»  PflOgcr's  Arch.,  Bd.  74. 
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elimination  of  nitrogen  is  correspondingly  increased.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  feyers,  cachexia,  diabetes,  after  poisoning  with  arsenic,  antimony, 
phosphoras,  and  other  protoplasm  poisons,  by  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen 
— as  in  severe  and  continnons  dyspnoea,  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
hemorrhage,  etc.  In  these  cases  it  used  to  be  considered  that  it  was  due  to 
an  increased  elimination  of  nrea,  because  no  exact  difference  was  made 
between  the  quantity  of  urea  and  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine.  Kecent  researches  have  conclusively  demonstrated  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  these  observations.  Since  Pfluoer  and  Bohland  have 
shown  that  16^  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  exists  under  physiological 
conditions  as  other  combinations,  not  urea,  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  relationship  of  the  different  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  to 
«ach  other,  and  it  has  been  found,  under  pathological  conditions,  that  this 
relationship  may  vary  very  considerably,  especially  in  regard  to  the  urea. 
We  have  numerous  determinations  by  different  investigators,  such  as  Boh- 
land, E.  ScHULTZE,  Camerer,  Voges,  Morner  and  Sjoqvist,  Gumlich, 
BoDTKER,'  and  others,  on  the  relationship  of  the  different  nitrogenoas 
constituents  to  each  other  in  normal  urine  of  adults.  Sjoqvist  has  made 
similar  determinations  on  new-born  babes  from  1-7  days  old.  Prom  all 
these  analyses  we  obtain  the  following  figures  (A  for  adults  and  B  for  new- 
born babes).     Of  the  total  nitrogen,  we  have: 

a  b 

Urea U-^\%  78-76jlf 

Ammonia 2-6  7.8-9.6 

Uricacid 1-8  8.0-8.5 

Remaining  nitrogeneous  substances  (extractives). . . .     7-12  7.8-14.7 

The  different  relationship  between  uric  acid,  ammonia,  and  urea  nitrogen 
in  children  and  adults  is  remarkable,  since  the  urine  of  children  is  consider- 
ably richer  in  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  considerably  poorer  in  urea,  than 
the  urine  of  adults.  The  absolute  quantity  of  urea  nitrogen  in  adults 
amounts  to  about  10-16  grms.  per  day.  In  disease  the  proportion  of 
the  nitrogenous  substances  may  be  markedly  changed,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  urea  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  have  been 
observed  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver.  This  will  be  treated  of  in  detail 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver.  It  is  natural  that 
there  is  a  diminished  formation  of  urea  in  diminished  administration  of 
proteids  or  diminished  katabolism  of  proteids.     In  diseases  of  the  kidneys 

1  PflOger  and  Bobland.  PflUger's  Arch..  Bdd.  88  and  48  ;  Bohland,  ibid,,  Bd.  48 ; 
SchuUze,  iWa..  Bd.  45;  Camerer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  24,  27,  and  28;  Voges, 
Ueber  die  Miscbung  der  stickstofinialiigen  Bestnndtbeile  im  Ham,  etc.  (Inaug.-Diss., 
Berlin.  1892)  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  22;  E.  MOmer  and  Sj(k)vi8t,  Skand. 
Arcb.  f.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  2.  See  also  SjOqvist.  Nord.  med.  Arkiv..  1802.  No.  86,  and  1804, 
No.  10;  Gumlich,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17;  BMtker,  see  Maly's  Jabresber., 
Bd.  26. 
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which  disturb  or  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tortuous 
urinary  passages  the  elimination  of  urea  is  considerably  diminished. 

Formation  of  Urea  in  the  Organism.  The  experiments  to  produce  urea 
directly  from  proteids  by  oxidation  have  not  led  to  any  positive  results. 
Among  the  basic  bodies  occurring  in  the  hydrolytic  cleayage  products  of 
proteids  we  find  lysatin  and  arginin,  which  are  also  formed  in  tryptic  diges- 
tion, and  these  bodies  yield  urea  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (Chapter  II).  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  prepare  urea  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  proteids, 
with  these  bodies  as  intermediate  products,  and  according  to  Drechsel 
about  10^  of  the  urea  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A  part  of  the 
urea  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  creatin  or  creatinin. 

The  amido-acids  are  also  considered  as  mother-substances  of  urea.  By 
the  researches  of  Schultzen  and  Nencki  and  Salkowski  with  leucin  and 
glycocoll  and  those  of  y.  Enieriem  with  asparagin,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  amido-acids  are  in  part  converted  into  urea  in  the  animal  organism. 
Becent  investigations  by  Salaskik  with  the  three  amido-acids,  glycocoll, 
leucin,  and  aspartic  acid,  have  unmistakably  shown  that  the  living  dog- 
liver,  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  has  the  property  of  transforming  the  above 
amido-acids  into  urea  or  a  closely  allied  substance.  The  researches  of 
LoEWi  with  the  **  urea-forming"  enzyme  of  the  liver,  discovered  by 
BioHTET,  and  glycocoll  or  leucin,  as  also  the  researches  of  A^coli,*  have 
led  to  similar  results.  Nothing  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
formation  of  amido-acids  in  the  physiological  destruction  of  proteids  in  the 
animal  body,  with  the  exception  of  those  formed  in  the  intestinal  digestion. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  formation  of  urea  is  beyond  dispute. 

Nothing  positive  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
formation  of  urea  originates;  but  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  partly  an  ammonia 
formation  and  partly  the  formation  of  carbamic  acid. 

The  possibility  of  a  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  has  been  positively 
shown.  Thus  the  researches  of  v.  Enieriem,  Salkowski,  Feder, 
I.  MuNK,  CoRANDA,  ScHMiEDEBERO  and  Fr,  Walter,  and  Haller- 
WORDEK,*  on  the  behavior  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  animal  body  and  the 
elimination  of  the  ammonia  under  various  conditions,  have  shown  that  not 
^nly  ammonium  carbonate,  but  also  such  ammonium  salts  which  are  burnt 
into  carbonate  in  the  organism  are  transformed  into  urea  by  camiv^ora  as 
well  as  herbivora.     v.  Schroeder,'  by  irrigating  the  living  dog's  liver 

>  Bchuhzen  and  Nencki,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  8;  v.  Enieriem,  ibid.,  Bd.  10; 
Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Salaskin,  ibid.,  Bd.  25;  Loewi,  ibid., 
Bd.  25 ;  Richtet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  118,  and  Compt.  rend,  toe  bid.,  Tome  49  ;  Ascoli, 
Pflttger's  Arcb..  Bd.  72. 

*  V.  Knieriem,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  10 ;  Feder,  ibid.,  Bd.  18 ;  Salkowski,  Zeit- 
sebr.  r.  Biologie.  Bd.  1 ;  Munk,  ibid,,  Bd.  2 ;  Coranda,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Patb.  u.  Pharm., 
Bd.  12;  Sebmiedeberg  and  Walter,  ibid.,  Bd.  7;  Hallerworden,  ibid.,  Bd.  10. 

*  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Patb.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  15.  See  also  Salomon,  Vircbow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  97. 
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with  blood  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammoniam  formate,  has 
shown  that  the  formation  of  urea  takes  place,  at  least  in  part,  in  this  organ. 
Nencki,  Pawlow  and  Zaleski  *  have  foand  that  in  dogs  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  is  about  3.5  times  greater  than 
from  the  hepatic  yein,  and  they  claim  that  the  liver  retains  in  great  part 
the  ammonia  supplied.  The  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  in  the  liver 
IS  a  positively  proved  fact,  and  the  urea  formation  from  ammonium  carbonate 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  synthesis  with  the  elimination  of  water. 

We  have  also  important  observations  which  give  support  to  the  views  of 
ScHULTZEN  and  Nekcki,*  namely,  that  the  amido-acids  are  transformed 
into  urea  with  carbamic  acid  as  an  intermediate  step.  Drechsel  has 
shown  that  the  amido-acids  yield  carbamic  acids  by  oxidation  in  alkaline 
fluid  outside  of  the  organism,  and  he  obtained  urea  from  ammonium  car- 
bamate by  passing  an  alternate  electric  current  through  its  solution,  namely, 
by  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction.  Dbechsel  has  also  been  able  to 
detect  small  quantities  of  carbamates  in  blood,  and  later  in  conjunction  with 
Abel  he  detected  carbamic  acid  in  alkaline  liorse's  urine.  Drechsel 
therefore  accepts  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate,  and 
according  to  him  the  alternating  oxidation  and  reduction  take  place  in  the 
following  way : 

H^N.O.CO.NH,  +  0   =:H,N.O.CO.NH,  +  H,0 
and 

H,N.O.CO.NH,  +  H,  =  H,N.CO.NH.  +  H.O. 

Urea 

Abel  and  Muirhead  '  have  later  observed  an  abundant  elimination  of 
carbamic  acid  in  human  and  dog's  urine  after  the  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  probability  of  the  regular  appearance  of 
this  acid  in  normal  acid  human  and  dog's  urine  has  been  demonstrated  by 
M.  Nekcki  and  Hahn.*  These  last-mentioned  investigators  have  also 
given  very  important  support  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  urea  from 
ammonium  carbamate  by  observations  on  dogs  with  Eck's  fistula.  In  this 
case  the  portal  vein  is  directly  connected  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  a 
communication  is  thus  established  so  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  flows 
directly  into  the  vena  cava,  without  passing  through  the  liver.  Nekcki 
and  Hahn  observed  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  dogs  operated  upon 

»  Arch,  des  scieoces  bid.  de  St.  Pelersbourg,  Tome  4. 

«  Zeilschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  8. 

»  Drechsel,.  Be r.  d.  E^lchs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wisseusch.,  1875.  See  alio  Jou id.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  (N.  F.).  Bdd.  13,  16,  and  22 ;  Abel,  Du  Bois-Reymoud's  Arch.,  1891 ;  Abel  and 
Muirhead,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phanii.,  Bd.  81. 

*  Hahn,  Massen,  Nencki  et  Pawlow,  La  fislule  d*£ck  de  la  velne  cave  inferieur  et  de 
la  veine  porte,  etc.    Arch,  des  sciences  biol.  de  St.  PItersbourg,  Tome  1,  No.  4,  1892. 
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« 
by  Pawlow  and  Massen,  and  these  symptoms  were  quite  identical  with 
those  obtained  on  introducing  carbamate  into  the  blood.  These  symptoms 
also  appear  after  the  introduction  of  carbamate  into  the  stomach,  while  the 
introduction  of  carbamate  into  the  stomach  of  a  normal  dog  had  no  action. 
As  these  observers  also  found  that  the  urine  of  the  dog  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  made  was  richer  in  carbamate  than  that  of  the  normal  dog,  they 
conclude  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  the  non-transformation  of  the 
ammonium  carbamate  into  urea  in  the  liver,  and  they  consider  the  am- 
monium carbamate  as  the  substance  from  which  the  urea  is  derived  in  the 
liver  of  mammals. 

The  view  as  to  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate  does 
not  contradict  the  above  statement  as  to  the  transformation  of  carbonates 
into  urea,  since  we  can  imagine  that  the  carbonate  is  first  converted  into 
carbamate  with  the  expulsion  of  a  molecule  of  water,  and  that  this  then  is 
transformed  into  urea  with  the  expulsion  of  a  second  molecule  of  water. 

F.  HoFMEiSTEU  *  has  found  in  the  oxidation  of  different  members  of 
the  fatty  series,  as  well  as  in  amido-acids  and  proteids,  that  urea  was  formed 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  he  therefore  suggests  the  possibility  that 
urea  may  be  formed  by  an  oxidation-synthesis.  According  to  him,  in  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances  a  radical  CONH, ,  containing  the 
amido-group,  unites  at  the  moment  of  formation  with  the  radical  Nil, 
remaining  on  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  forming  urea. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urea,  we 
have  others  which  will  not  be  given,  because  the  only  theory  which  has  thus 
far  been  positively  demonstrated  is  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium 
compounds  and  amido-acids  in  the  liver. 

The  liver  is  the  only  organ  in  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  formation 
of  urea  has  been  directly  detected ;  *  and  the  question  arises,  what  importance 
has  this  urea  formation  taking  place  in  the  liver?  Is  the  urea  wholly 
or  chiefly  formed  in  the  liver  ? 

If  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  formiug  urea  it  is  to  be  expected,  on  the 
extirpation  or  atrophy  of  that  organ,  that  a  reduced  or,  in  short  experiments, 
at  least  a  strongly  diminished  elimination  of  urea  occurs.  As  at  least  a  part 
of  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver  from  ammonium  compounds,  a  simul- 
taneous increase  in  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  to  be  expected. 

The  extirpation  and  atrophy  experiments  on  animals  made  by  dilferent 
methods  by  Nencki  and  Hahx,  Slosse,  Lieblein,  Nencki  and  Pawlow* 

^  Arch.  f.  exp.  Palh.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  37. 

*  In  regard  lo  tlie  investigations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Meissner,  Voit,  Grelmnl, 
Qscheidlen  and  Salkowski,  and  others,  on  the  role  of  the  kidneys  in  the  formation  of 
ureu,  see  v.  Scliroeder.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  15  and  19,  and  Voit,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  4. 

'  Nencki  and  Iluhn,  1.  c;  Slosse,  Du  Bois-Ueymond's  Arch.,  1890;  Lieblfiii,  Arch, 
f,  exp.  Palh.  II.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88  ;  Nencki  and  Pawlow.  Arch,  des  scienc.  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  Tome  6.    See  also  v.  Meister,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25. 
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have  shown  thafc  a  rather  marked  increase  of  ammonia  and  a  diminished 
elimination  of  urea  take  place  after  the  operation,  but  also  that  there  are 
cases  in  which,  irrespective  of  the  pronoanced  atrophy,  an  abundant  forma- 
tion of  urea  occurs,  and  no  appreciable  if  any  change  in  the  proportion 
of  ammonia  to  the  total  nitrogen  and  urea  is  obseryed.  After  extirpation 
of  the  organs  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  liver  and 
kidneys,'  from  the  circulation  Kaufmakn  '  also  found  an  important  increase 
in  the  urea  of  the  blood,  and  these  different  observations  show  that  the  liver 
is  not  the  only  organ,  in  the  various  aninials  experimented  upon,  in  which 
urea  is  formed. 

The  observations  made  by  numerous  investigators'  on  human  beings 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  phosphorus  poisoning 
have  led  to  the  same  result.  We  learn  from  these  investigations  that  in 
certain  cases  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  may  be  so  changed 
that  urea  is  only  50-60^  of  the  total  nitrogen,  while  in  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  even  in  very  extensive  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells,  the  formation  of 
urea  is  not  diminished,  neither  is  the  proportion  between  the  total  nitrogen, 
urea,  and  ammonia  essentially  changed.  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
formation  of  urea  was  relatively  diminished  and  the  elimination  of  ammonia, 
considerably  increased  we  must  not  without  further  investigation  assume  a. 
reduced  ability  of  the  organism  to  produce  urea.  An  increased  elimination 
of  ammonia  may,  as  shown  by  Munzer  in  the  case  of  acute  phosphorus 
poisoning,  be  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  abnormally  large  otiantitiea 
of  acids,  caused  by  abnormal  metabolism,  and  these  acids  require  <i  greater 
quantity  of  ammonia  for  their  neutralization  according  to  the  \%vr  of  the 
elimination  of  ammonia,  which  will  be  given  later. 

For  the  present  we  are  not  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  liver  ia 
the  only  organ  in  which  urea  is  formed,  and  continued  investigation  only 
can  yield  further  information  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  from  ammonia  compounds  in  the  liver. 

Properties  and  Reactions  of  Urea,  Urea  crystallizes  in  needles  or  in 
long,  colorless,  four-sided,  often  hollow,  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms.  It  has 
a  neutral  reaction  and  produces  a  cooling  sensation  on  the  tongue  like  salt- 
petre. It  melts  at  130-132*'  C,  but  already  decomposes  at  about  100**  C. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  dissolves  in  equal  weight  of  water  and  in  five 
parts  alcohol;  it  requires  one  part  boiling  alcohol  for  solution;  it  is  insoluble 

^  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  46,  nod  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  6. 

*  See  Hallerworden,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  12;  Weiutraud,  iWd.,  Bd. 
81 ;  MOnzer  and  Winterberg,  ibid.,  Bd.  83  ;  Stadelmann,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.^ 
Bd.  38  ;  Fawltzki.  ibid,,  Bd.  45 ;  MOnzer,  ibid.,  Bd.  62  ;  Frttnkel,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocheu- 
schr.,  1878 ;  Rlchter,  ibid.,  1896  ;  MOrner  and  SjOqvlst,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2, 
and  SjOqvlst,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  1892  ;  Gumlich.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  17  ; 
V.  Noorden,  Lehrb.  d.  Pathol,  des  Stoffwechsels,  S.  287. 
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in  alcohol-free  ether^  and  also  in  chloroform.  If  urea  in  substance  is  heated 
in  a  test-tabe,  it  melts,  decomposes,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  finally  a 
non-transparent  white  residue  which,  among  other  substances,  contains 
also  cyanuric  acid  and  biureiy  which  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  beautiful 
reddish-violet  liquid  with  copper  sulphate  and  alkali  {biuret  reaction).  On 
heating  with  baryta-water  or  caustic  alkali,  also  in  the  so-called  alkaline 
fermentation  of  urine  caused  by  micro-organisms,  urea  splits  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia  with  the  addition  of  water.  The  same  decomposition 
products  are  produced  when  urea  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  An  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  according  to  the  equation 

CONJl,  +  3NaOBr  =  3NaBr  +  CO,  +  2H,0  +  N,. 

With  a  concentrated  solution  of  furfurol  and  hydrochloric  acid  urea  in 
substance  gives  a  coloration  passing  from  yellow,  green,  blue,  to  violet,  and 
then  beautiful  purple-violet  after  a  few  minutes  (Schiff's  reaction). 
According  to  Huppert*  the  test  is  best  performed  by 'taking  2  c.c.  of  a 
concentrated  furfurol  solution,  4-6  drops  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  to  this  mixture,  which  must  not  be  red,  a  small  crystal  of  urea. 
A  deep  violet  coloration  appears  in  a  few  minutes. 

Urea  forms  crystalline  combinations  with  many  acids.  Among  these 
the  one  with  nitric  acid  and  the  one  with  oxalic  acid  are  the  most  important. 

Urea.  Nitrate,  C0(NH,),.HN0,.  On  crystallizing  quickly  this  com- 
bination forms  thin  rhombic  or  six-sided  overlapping  tiles,  colorless  plates, 
whose  point  has  an  angle  of  82°.  When  crystallizing  slowly,  larger  and 
thicker  rhombic  pillars  or  plates  are  obtained.  This  combination  is  rather 
easily  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  considerably  less  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining nitric  acid;  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated  solution 
of  urea  with  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid.  On 
heating  this  combination  it  volatilizes  without  leaving  a  residue. 

Tbis  compound  may  be  eiiiploved  witb  advaniage  in  detecting  small  amounts  of 
urea.  A  drop  of  tbe  concentrated  solution  is  plac^  on  a  microscope- slide  and  the 
cover-gloss  placed  upon  it;  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  then  placed  on  the  side  of  the  cover- 
glass  and  allowed  to  flow  under.  Tbe  formation  of  crystals  beficins  where  the  solution 
and  the  nitric  acid  meet.     Alkali  nitrates  may  crystallize  very  similarly  to  urea  nitrate 


when  they  are  contaminated  with  other  bodies ;  therefore,  in  testing  for  urea,  the  crys- 
tals must  be  identified  as  urea  nitrate  by  heating  and  by  other  means. 

Urka  Oxalate,  2.C0(NH,),.H,C,0,.  This  compound  is  more  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water  than  the  nitric-acid  compound.  It  is  obtained  in 
rhombic  or  six-sided  prisms  or  plates  on  adding  a  saturated  oxalic-acid 
solution  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea. 

Urea  also  forms  combinations  with  mercuric  nitrate  in  variable  propor- 


Huppert-Neubauer,  Analyse  des  Hnrnes,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  296. 
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tions.     If  a  very  faintly  acid  mercaric-nitrate   eolation  is  added  to  a 

two-per-cent  solution  of  urea  and   the  mixture  carefully  neutralized,  a 

combination  is  obtained  of  a  constant  composition  which  contains  for  every 

10  parts  of  urea  72  parts  mercuric  oxide.     This  compound  serves  as  the 

basis  of  Liebig's  titration  method.     Urea  combines  also  with  salts,  forming 

mostly  crystallizable  combinations,  as,  for  instance,  with  sodium  chloride, 

with  the  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  etc.     An  alkaline  but  not  a  neutml 

solution  of  urea  is  precipitated  with  mercuric  chloride. 

If  urea  is  dissolved  in  dilute  bydrocbloric  acid  and  then  an  excess  of  formaldehyde 
added,  a  thick,  white,  granular  precipitate  is  obtained  which  is  difficultly  soluble  and 
whose  composition  is  somewhat  disputed.*  With  phenyl-hydrazin,  urea  in  strong  acetic 
acid  gives  a  colorless  crystalline  combination  of  phenyl-semicarbazid,  C«HiNH.NH. 
CONH,,which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at  172'*  C.  (jAPPfe*). 

The  method  of  preparing  urea  from  urine  is  chiefly  as  follows:  Concen- 
trate the  urine,  which  has  been  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
low  temperature,  add  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
mixture  cool,  press  the  precipitate  well,  decompose  it  in  water  with  freshly 
precipitated  barium  carbonate,  dry  on  the  water-bath,  extract  the  residue 
with  strong  alcohol,  decolorize  when  necessary  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
filter  while  warm.  The  urea  which  crystallizes  on  cooling  is  pnrified  by 
recrystallization  f rom  warm  alcohol.  A  further  quantity  of  urea  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  concentration.  The  urea  is  pnrified 
from  contaminating  mineral  bodies  by  redissolving  in  alcohol-ether.  If  it 
is  only  necessary  to  detect  the  presence  of  urea  in  urine,  it  is  sufficient  to 
<soncentrate  a  little  of  the  urine  on  a  watch-glass  and,  after  cooling,  treat 
with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.     In  this  way  we  obtain  crystals  of  urea  nitrate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Nitrogen  and  Urea  in  Urine. 
Among  the  various  methods  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen, that  suggested  by  Ejeldahl  is  to  be  recommended.  But  as  Liebio's 
method  for  the  estimation  of  urea  is  really  a  method  for  determining  the 
total  nitrogen,  and  as  the  physician  has  not  always  at  hand  the  apparatus 
and  utensils  necessary  for  a  Ejeldahl  determination,  he  often  makes  use 
of  this  method;  hence  it  will  be  given  in  detail. 

Ejeldahl's  method  consists  in  transforming  all  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  substances  into  ammonia  by  heating  with  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonia  is  distilled  off  after  supersaturating  with 
alkali,  and  the  ammonia  collected  in  standard  sulphuric  acid.  The  follow- 
ing reagents  are  necessary. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid,  Either  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  pure  concen- 
trated and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  else  a  solution  of  200  grms.  phosphoric 
anhydride  in  1  litre  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Caustic  soda  free 
from  nitrates,  30-40^  solution.  The  quantity  of  this  caustic-soda  solution 
necessary  to  neutralize  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  mixture  must  be  determined. 
3.  Metallic  mercury  or  pure  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  (The  addition  of  this 
facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  organic  substances.)     4.  A  potassium-sul- 

>  See  Tollens  and  his  pupils,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  6d.  29,  6.  2751 ; 
Ooldschmidt,  ibid.,  Bd.  29,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1897,  Bd.  1,  8.  83 ;  Thomt,  %Md.,  Bd. 
2,  8. 144  and  787. 

*  Zeitflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 
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phide  solntion  of  4^,  whose  object  is  to  decompose  any  mercuric  amid 
combination  which  might  not  evolve  its  ammonia  completely  on  distillation 
with  caastic  soda.     5.  \  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  \  normal  caustic  potash. 

In  performing  the  determination  5  c.c.  of  the  carefully  measured  filtered 
urine  is  placed  in  a  long-necked  Kjeldahl  flask,  a  drop  of  mercury  or 
about  0.3  grm.  mercuric  oxide  added,  and  then  treated  with  10-15  c.c.  of 
the  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  contents  are  heated  very  carefully,  placing 
the  flask  at  an  angle,  until  it  just  begins  to  boil  gently,  and  continue  this 
for  about  half  an  hour  or  until  the  mixture  is  colorless.  On  cooling  the 
contents  are  transferred  to  a  voluminous  distilling  flask,  carefully  washing 
the  Kjeldahl  flask  with  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  neutralized 
by  caustic  soda.  A  few  zinc  shavings  are  added  to  prevent  too  rapid 
ebullition  on  distillation,  and  then  an  excess  of -caustic-soda  solntion,  which 
has  previously  been  treated  with  30-40  c.c.  of  the  potassium-sulphide  solu- 
tion. The  flask  is  qaickly  connected  with  the  condenser  tube  and  all  the 
ammonia  distilled  off.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia  it  is  best  to- 
lower  the  end  of  the  exit-tube  below  the  surface  of  the  acid,  and  the 
regurgitation  of  the  acid  is  prevented  by  having  a  bulb  blown  on  the  exit- 
tube.  Not  less  than  25-30  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  is  used  for  every 
5  c.c.  of  urine,  and  on  completion  of  the  distillation  the. acid  is  rehtrated 
with  \  normal  caustic  soda,  using  rosolic  acid,  tincture  of  cochineal,  or 
lacmoid  as  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  acid  corresponds  to 
2.8  milligrammes  nitrogen.  As  a  control  and  in  order  to  see  the  purity  of 
the  reagents,  or  to  eliminate  any  error  caused  by  an  accidental  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  air,  we  always  make  a  blind  experiment  with  the  reagents. 

Liebig's  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  dilute  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate  under  proper  conditions  precipitates  all  the  urea,  forming  a 
compound  of  constant  composition.     As  indicator,  a  soda  solution  or  a  thin 

Easte  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  used.  An  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate  produces 
erewith  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  combination,  while  the  combination 
of  urea  and  mercury  is  white.  Pfluger  *  has  given  full  particulars  of  this 
method;  therefore  we  will  describe  Pfluger's  modification  of  Liebig's 
method. 

As  phosphoric  acid  is  also  precipitated  by  the  mercuric-nitrate  solution^ 
this  must  be  removed  from  the  urine  by  the  addition  of  a  baryta  solution 
before  titration.  Pfluger  also  suggested  that  the  acidity  produced  by  the 
mercury  solution  be  neutralized  during  titration  by  the  addition  of  a  soda 
solution.     The  liquids  necessary  for  the  titration  are  the  following: 

1.  Mercuric  Nitrate  Solution.  This  solution  is  calculated  for  a  2^  urea 
solution,  and  20  c.c.  of  the  first  should  correspond  to  10  c.c.  of  the  latter. 
Each  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  corresponds  to  0.01  grm.  urea.  As  a 
small  excess  of  HgO  is  necessary  in  the  urine  to  make  the  final  reaction 
(with  alkali  carbonate  or  bicarbonate)  appear,  each  c.c.  of  the  mercury 
solution  must  contain  0.0772  instead  of  0.0720  grm.  HgO.  The  mercury 
solution  contains  therefore  77.2  grms.  HgO  in  one  litre. 

The  solution  may  be  prepared  from  pure  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  by  dissolvinj^ 
in  nitric  acid.  The  sohition.  freed  aA  completely  as  possible  from  an  excess  of  acid,  fi 
diluted  by  the  careful  addition  of  water,  stirring  meanwhile,  uniil  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.10,  or  a  little  higher,  at  -f  20"  C.    The  solution  is  standardized  with  a  2^ 

>  Pfluger,  and  PflUger  and  Bohland,  in  PflQger*8  Arch.,  Bdd.  21,  86^  87,  and  40. 
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solution  of  pure  urea  which  has  been  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  nnd  the  operation  con- 
ducted as  will  be  described  later.  If  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  it  is  corrected  by 
the  careful  addition  of  the  necessary  amount  of  water,  avoiding  precipitation  of  basic 
salt,  and  titrating  again.  The  solution  is  correct  if  19.8  c.  c.  of  it,  added  at  once  to 
10  c.  c.  of  the  urea  solution  and  the  necessary  quanity  of  normal  soda  solution  (11-12 
c.  c.  or  more)  to  nearly  completely  neutralize  the  liquid,  gives  the  final  reaction  when 
exactly  20  c.  c.  of  the  mercury  solution  has  been  employed. 

2.  Baryta  Solution.  This  consists  of  1  vol.  barium-nitrate  and  2  vols, 
barium-hydrate  solution,  both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

3.  Normal  Soda  Solution.  This  solution  contains  53  grms.  pure  anhy- 
drous sodium  carbonate  in  1  litre  of  water.  According  to  Pfluger  a 
solution  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.053  is  sufficient.  The  amount  of  this 
soda  solution  necessary  to  completely  neutralize  the  acid  set  free  during  the 
titration  is  determined  by  titrating  with  a  pure  2^  urea  solution.  To 
facilitate  operations  a  table  can  be  made  showing  the  quantity  of  soda  solu- 
tion necessary  when  from  10  to  35  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  is  used. 

Before  the  titration  the  following  must  be  considered.  The  chlorides  of 
the  urine  interfere  with  the  titration  in  that  a  part  of  the  mercuric  nitrate 
is  transformed  into  mercuric  chloride,  which  does  not  precipitate  the  urea. 
The  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  therefore  removed  by  a  silver-nitrate  solution, 
which  also  removes  any  bromine  or  iodine  combinations  which  may  exist  in 
the  urine.  If  the  urine  contains  proteid  in  noticeable  amounts,  it  must  be 
removed  by  coagulation  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  concentration  and  the  volume  of  the  urine  are  not  changed 
during  these  operations.  If  the  urine  contains  ammonium  carbonate  in 
notable  quantities,  caused  by  alkaline  fermentation,  this  titration  method  - 
cannot  be  applied.  The  same  is  true  of  urine  containing  leucin,  tyrosin,  or 
medicinal  preparations  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate. 

In  cases  where  the  urine  is  free  from  proteid  or  sugar  and  not  specially 
poor  in  chlorides,  the  quantity  of  urea,  and  also  the  approximate  quantity 
of  mercuric  nitrate  necessary  for  the  titration,  may  be  learned  from  the 
specific  gravity.  A  specific  gravity  of  1.010  corresponds  to  about  10  p.  m., 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.015  generally  somewhat  less  than  15  p.  m.,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.015-1.020  about  15-20  p.  m.  urea.  With  a  specific 
gravity  higher  than  1.020  the  urine  generally  contains  more  than  20  p.  m. 
of  urea,  and  above  this  point  the  amount  of  urea  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  it 
contains  over  40  p.  m.  urea.  Fever-urines  with  a  specific  gravity  above 
1.020  sometimes  contain  30-40  p.  m.  urea,  or  even  more. 

Preparation^  for  the  Titration.  If  a  large  amount  of  urea  is  sus- 
pected from  a  high  specific  gravity,  the  urine  must  first  be  diluted  with  a 
carefully  measured  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  urea  is  reduced 
below  30  p.  m.  In  a  special  portion  of  the  same  urine  the  amount  of 
chlorides  is  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  which  will  be  given  later,  and 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  is  noted.  Then  a 
larger  quantity  of  urine,  say  100  cc,  is  mixed  with  one  half  or,  if  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  an 
equal  volume  of  the  baryta  solution;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a  little 
while,  and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a  dried  filter.  From  the 
filtrate  containing  the  urine  diluted  with  water  a  proper  quantity,  corre- 
sponding to  about  60  cc.  of  the  original  urine,  is  measured,  and  exactly 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid  added  from  a  burette,  so  that  the  exact  quantity 
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employed  is  known.  The  neutralized  mixture  of  urine  and  baryta  is  treated 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  to  completely 
precipitate  the  chlorides,  which  was  ascertained  by  a  previous  determina- 
tion. The  mixture,  containing  a  known  volume  of  urine,  is  now  filtered 
through  a  dried  filter  into  a  flask,  and  from  the  filtrate  an  amount  is  meas- 
ured corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine. 

Execution  of  the  Titratiok.  Nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  mercuric- 
nitrate  solution  to  be  used,  and  which  is  knovm  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine,  is  added  at  once,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  quantity  of 
soda  solution  necessary,  as  indicated  by  the  table.  If  the  mixture  becomes 
yellowish  in  color,  then  too  much  mercury  solution  has  been  added  and 
another  determination  must  be  made.  If  the  test  remains  white,  and  if  a 
drop  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  dark  background  and 
stirred  with  a  drop  of  a  thin  paste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  does  not  give  a 
yellow  color,  the  addition  of  mercury  solution  is  continued  by  adding  \  and 
then  tV  ^-^-j  ^^d  testing  after  each  addition  in  the  following  way:  A  drop 
of  the  mixture  is  placed  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  dark  background  beside  a 
small  drop  of  the  bicarbonate  paste.  If  the  color  after  stirring  the  two 
drops  together  is  still  white  after  a  few  seconds,  then  more  mercury  solution 
must  be  added;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  yellowish,  then — if  not  too  much 
mercury  solution  has  been  added  by  inattention — the  result  to  yi  <^-c.  has 
been  found.  By  this  approximate  determination,  which  is  sufficient  in 
many  cases,  we  have  fixed  the  minimum  amount  of  mercury  solution  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  quantity  of  urine  in  question,  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
final  determination. 

A  second  quantity  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original 
urine,  is  filtered,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mercury  solution  added  at  one 
time  as  was  found  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction,  and  immediately 
after  the  corresponding  amount  of  soda  solution,  which  must  not  indicate 
the  end  of  the  reaction.  Then  add  the  mercury  solution  in  ^  c.c.  without 
neutralizing  with  soda,  until  a  drop  taken  out  and  mixed  with  the  soda 
solution  gives  a  yellow  coloration.  If  this  final  reaction  is  obtained  after 
the  addition  of  0.1-0.2  c.c,  then  the  titration  may  be  considered  as  finished. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  *a  larger  quantity  is  necessary,  the  addition  of  the 
mercury  solution  must  be  continued  until  a  final  reaction  is  obtained  with 
simple  carbonate,  and  the  titration  repeated  again,  adding  the  quantity  of 
mercury  solution  used  in  the  previous  test  at  one  time,  and  also  adding  the 
corresponding  amount  of  soda  solution.  If  we  obtain  the  end  reaction  by 
the  addition  of  -^  c.c,  we  may  consider  the  titration  as  finished. 

If  in  each  titration  a  quantity  of  filtrate  containing  urine  and  baryta 
corresponding  to  10  c.c  of  the  original  urine  is  used,  then  the  calculations 
are  very  simple,  since  1  c.c  of  mercuric-nitrate  solution  corresponds  to  0.01 
grm.  of  urea.  As  the  mercury  solution  is  made  for  a  2^  urea  solution,  and  as 
the  filtrate  of  urine  and  baryta  generally  contains  less  urea  (if  the  quantity 
of  urea  is  above  2^,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  any  mistake  by  diluting  the  urine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  operation),  a  mistake  occurs  here  which  can  be 
corrected  in  the  following  way,  according  to  PfliJger:  To  the  measured 
volume  of  the  filtrate  from  the  urine  (the  filtrate  with  baryta  after  neutral- 
ization with  nitric  acid,  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate  and  filtration)  the 
quantity  of  normal  soda  solution  employed  is  added,  and  from  this  sum  the 
Tolume  of  mercury  solution  used  is  subtracted.     The  remainder  is  then 
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maltiplied  by  0.08,  and  the  product  subtracted  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
mercury  solution  used.  For  example,  if  the  filtrate  (urine  and  baryta 
+  nitric  acid  +  silver  nitrate)  measured  25.8  c.c,  and  the  number  of  c.c. 
of  soda  solution  used  in  the  titration  13.8  cc,  and  the  mercury  solution 
20.5  cc,  we  have  then  20.5  —  {(39.6  —  20.5)  X  0.08|  =  20.5  -  1.53  = 
18.97,  and  the  corrected  quantity  of  mercury  solution  is  therefore  18.97  c.c. 
If  the  measured  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (in  this  case  25.8  c.c.)  corresponds  to 
10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine,  then  the  amount  of  urea  is  18.97  X  0.01  = 
0.1897  =  18.97  p.m.  urea. 

Besides  the  urea  other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  mercury  solution.  In  the  titration  we  really  do  not  obtain  the 
quantity  of  urea,  but,  as  Pfluger  has  shown,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  expressed  as  urea.  As  urea  contains  46.67  p.  c.  N,  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  may  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of 
urea  found.  The  results  obtained  by  this  calculation  correspond  well, 
according  to  Pfluger,  with  the  results  found  for  the  total  nitrogen  as 
determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

Among  the  methods  suggested  for  the  special  estimation  of  urea,  that  of 
Morner-Sjoqvist  is  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  and  readily  performed. 
For  this  reason  this  method  only  will  be  given  in  detail,  while  we  must  refer 
to  special  works  for  the  other  methods,  such  as  Bunsek's  method  with  its 
many  modifications  as  suggested  by  Pfluger,  Bohland  and  Bleibtreu.* 

MObneb-Sjoqvist  Method.'  According  to  this  method  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  urine,  with  the  exception  of  the  urea  and  ammonia,  are 
first  precipitated  by  alcohol-ether  after  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride  and  barium  hydrate,  and  then  the  urea  determined  in  the  concen- 
trated filtrate,  after  driving  off  the  ammonia,  by  Kjeldahl's  nitrogen 
estimation. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Mix  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a  flask  with 
5  c.c.  saturated  BaCl,  solution,  in  which  5^  barium  hydrate  is  dissolved. 
Then  add  100  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  97^  alcohol  and  1  part  ether, 
and  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  closed  flask  overnight.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  alcohol-ether.  The  alcohol  and  ether  are 
removed  from  the  filtrate  by  distillation  at  about  55**  C.  (not  above  60**  C). 
When  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  25  c.c.  a  little  water  and  calcined 
magnesia  are  added  and  the  evaporation  continued  untili  the  vapors  are  no 
longer  alkaline  in  reaction,  which  generally  is  found  before  it  is  concentrated 
to  15-10  c.c.  This  concentrated  liquid  is  transferred  into  a  proper  flask  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  water,  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  further  concentrated  on  the  water-bath.  Now  20  c.c.  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  process  carried  out  according  to 
Kjeldahl. 

Emop-HCfnbk's  method'  is  based  od  the  fnct  that  urea,  bv  the  action  of  sodium  hypo- 
bromite,  splits  into  water,  carbon  dioxide  (which  dissolves  in  the  alkali),  and  nitrogen- 
whose  volume  is  measured  (see  page  416).  This  method  is  less  accurate  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  therefore  in  scientific  work  it  is  discarded.  It  is  of  value  to  the  physi- 
cian and  for  practical  purposes,  because  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be 

>  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  88,  48,  and  44. 
»  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2. 

» Knop,  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ;  Htifner,  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.), 
Bd.  8.    See  also  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  804,  etc. 
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performed,  even  though  it  may  not  give  very  accurate  results.  For  practical  purposes 
a  series  of  different  apparatus  have  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  method. 
Amoug  these  Esbach's  ureometer  deserves  to  be  especially  mentioned,  and  also  B5ht- 
LiNGK's*  apparatus. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  nrea  in  blood  or  other  animal  fluids, 
as  well  as  in  the  tissues,  Schondorff  has  proposed  a  method  where  the 
proteids  and  extractives  are  first  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  pKospho- 
tungstic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  filtrate  made  alkaline 
with  lime.  The  quantities  of  ammonia  formed  on  heating  a  part  of  this 
filtrate  to  150°  C.  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  by  heating  the  other  part  to  150°  C.  are  determined.  In  regard 
to  the  principles  of  this  method,  as  well  as  to  the  details,  we  refer  to  the 
original  article  (Pfluger's  Arch.,  Bd.  62). 

Garbamio  Acid,  HsN.COOH.  This  acid  fs  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  as 
salts.  Ammonium  carbamate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  dry  carbon 
dioxide.  Carbamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on 
proteid  and  several  other  nitrogenous  organic  bodies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  carbamic  acid  in  human  and  animal 
urines  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  urea.  The  calcium  salt,  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  ammonia  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  most  important  in  the  detection  of  this 
acid.  The  sohition  of  the  calcium  salt  in  water  becomes  cloudy  on  standing,  but  much 
quicker  on  boiling,  and  calcium  carbonate  separates.  Nolp'  has  recently  made  investi- 
gations on  the  formation  and  detection  of  carbamic  ncid. 

Carbamic  acid  etlty tester  ^urethan),  as  shown  by  Jaffb.*  may  pass,  by  the  mutual 
action  of  alooliol  and  urea,  into  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  urine  when  working  with 
large  quantities  of  urine. 

Creatinin,  C^H,N,0,  or  NH  :  ^\>t/(^tj  \  pxr  >  is  generally  considered 

as  the  anhydride  of  creatin  (see  page  339)  found  in  the  muscles.     It  occurs 

in  human  urine  and  in  that  of  certain  mammalia.     It  has  also  been  found 

in  ox-blood,  milk,  though  in  very  small  amounts,  and  in  the  flesh  of  certain 

fishes. 

Johnson's  statement  that  the  creatinin  of  the  urine  is  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  creatin  is  incorrect  according  to  Toppelius  and  Pommerehne, 
WoERNER  and  Thelen.* 

The  quantity  of  creatinin  in  human  urine  is,  in  a  grown  man  voiding  a 
normal  quantity  of  urine  in  the  course  of  a  day,  0.6-1.3  grms.  (Neubauer), 
or  on  an  average  1  grm.  Johnson*  found  1.7-2.1  grms.  per  day. 
The  quantity  is  dependent  on  the  food,  and  decreases  in  starvation.  Suck- 
lings do  not  generally  eliminate  any  creatinin,  and  it  only  appears  in  the 
urine  when  the  milk  is  replaced  by  other  food.  The  quantity  of  creatinin 
in  urine  varies  as  a  rule  with  the  quantity  of  urea,  although  it  is  increased 
more  by  meat  (because  the  meat  contains  creatin)  than  by  proteid.    Grocco 

*  In  regard  to  the  various  modifications  of  Knop-Htlfner's  method  see  Simon,  Clinical 
Diagnosis.  2d  ed.;  also  BChtlingk.  Arch.  exp.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  6. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  28. 
»  Ibid.,  Bd.  14. 

*  S.  Johnson.  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  Vols.  42,  43  ;  Chem.  News,  Vol.  55;  Toppelius  and 
Pommerehne.  Arch.  f.  Pharm.,  Bd.  234  ;  Woerner,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1888. 

*  Hupperi-Neubauer,  Harnanalyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  387. 
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and  MoiTESSiER  claim  that  the  elimination  of  creatinin  is  increased  by 
muscalar  activity,  but  according  to  Oddi  and  Tabulli  *  this  is  only  true 
for  excessive  activity.  The  behavior  of  creatinin  in  disease  is  little  known. 
By  increased  metabolism  the  amount  is  increased,  while  by  decreased 
exchange  of  material,  as  in  anaemia  and  cachexia,  it  is  diminished. 

Creatinin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  monoclinic  prisms  which  differ 
from  creatin  crystals  in  not  becoming  white  with  loss  of  water  when  heated 
to  100°  C.  It  dissolves  in  11  parts  cold  water,  but  more  easily  in  warm 
water.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  the  statements  in  regard 
to  its  solubilities  differ  widely."  It  is  more  soluble  in  warm  alcohol.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  In  alkaline  solution  creatinin  is  converted 
into  creatin  very  easily  on  warming. 

Creatinin  gives  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  solution  of  creatinin  acidified  with  mineral  acids  gives 
crystalline  precipitates  with  phospho-tungstic  or  phospho-molybdic  acids 
6ven  in  very  dilute  solutions  (1  :  10,000)  (Keener,  Hofmeister  *).  It  is 
precipitated,  like  urea,  by  mercuric-nitrate  solution  and  also  by  mercuric 
ohloride.  On  treating  a  dilute  creatinin  solution  with  sodium  acetate  and 
then  with  mercuric  chloride  a  precipitate  of  glassy  globules  having  the 
composition  4(C^H,N,O.HCl.HgO)3ngCl,  separates  on  standing  some  time 
{Johnson).  Among  the  compounds  of  creatinin,  that  with  zinc  chloride, 
creatinin  zinc-chloride^  (C^H^N,0),ZnCl„  is  of  special  interest.  This  com- 
bination is  obtained  when  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  creatinin  in 
alcohol  is  treated  with  a  concentrated,  faintly  acid  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 
Free  mineral  acids  dissolve  the  combination,  hence  they  must  not  be  present; 
this,  however,  may  be  prevented,  when  they  are  present,  by  an  addition  of 
sodium  acetate.  In  the  impure  state,  as  ordinarily  obtained  from  urine, 
creatinin  zinc  chloride  forms  a  sandy,  yellowish  powder  which  under  the 
microscope  appears  as  fine  needles  forming  concentric  groups,  mostly  com- 
plete rosettes  or  yellow  balls  or  tufts,  or  grouped  as  brushes.  On  slowly 
crystallizing  or  when  very  pure,  more  sharply  defined  prismatic  crystals  are 
obtained.     This  combination  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Creatinin  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  Mercuric  oxide  is  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid  and  methylguanidin  (methyluramin)  are 
formed.  Creatinin  also  reduces  copper  hydroxide  in  alkaline  solution, 
forming  a  colorless  soluble  combination,  and  only  after  continuous  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  copper  salt  is  free  suboxide  of  copper  formed.  Creatinin 
interferes  with  Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  partly  because  it  has  a  reducing 

1  Grocco,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16  ;  Moitessier,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ;  Oddl  and  TarullI, 
ibid,,  Bd.  24. 

•  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl. ,  and  Hoppe-Sey let's  Handbuch,  6.  Aufl. 

»  Kerner,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  2 ;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 
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action  and  partly  by  retaining  the  copper  enboxide  in  solution.  The  com- 
bination with  copper  saboxide  is  not  solable  in  a  saturated-soda  solution^ 
and  if  a  little  creatinin  is  dissolved  in  a  cold,  saturated-soda  solution  and 
then  a  few  drops  of  Fehling's  reagent  added,  a  white  flocculent  combina- 
tion separates  after  heating  to  50-60**  C.  and  then  cooling  (v.  Maschke's  * 
reaction).  An  alkaline  bismuth  solution  (see  Sugar  Tests)  is  not  reduced 
by  creatinin. 

If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  very  dilute  sodium  nitro- 
prusside  (sp.  gr.  1.003)  to  a  dilute  creatinin  solution  (or  to  the  urine)  and 
then  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda,  a  ruby-red  liquid  is  obtained  which  quickly 
turns  yellow  again  (Weyl's''  reaction).  If  the  cooled  yellow  solution  is 
neutralized,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  a  nitroso  compound  (C^H.N^O,)  of  creatinin  separates  on  stirring 
(Kramm*).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  solution  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid  and  heated,  the  solution  becomes  first  green  and  then 
blue  (Salkowski  *) ;  finally  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  obtained.  If  a 
solution  of  creatinin  in  water  (or  urine)  is  treated  with  a  watery  solution  of 
picric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  caustic-soda  solution,  a  red  coloration 
lasting  several  hours  occurs  immediately  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
which  turns  yellow  on  the  addition  of  acid  (Jaffe's*  reaction).  Acetone 
gives  a  more  reddish-yellow  color.  Grape-sugar  gives  with  this  reagent  a 
red  coloration  only  after  heating. 

In  preparing  creatinin  from  urine  the  creatinin  zinc  chloride  is  first 
prepared  according  to  Neubauer's*  method.  One  litre  or  more  of  urine 
is  treated  with  milk  of  lime  until  alkaline  and  then  GaCl,  solution  until  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
after  faintly  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  this  treated  while  still  warm 
with  97^  alcohol  (about  200  c.c.  for  each  litre  of  urine).  After  about  12 
hours  it  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  treated  first  with  a  little  sodium  acetate 
and  then  with  an  acid-free  zinc-chloride  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.20  (about  200  c.c.  for  each  litre  of  urine).  After  thorough  stirring 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  48  hours,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  alcohol.  The  creatinin  zinc  chloride  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
boiled  with  lead  oxide,  filtered,  the  filtrate  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal, 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  extracted  with  strong  alcohol  (which 
leaves  the  creatin  undissolved).  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated  to  the 
point  of  crystallization,  and  the  crystals  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
water. 

Creatinin  may  also  be  prepared  from  urine  by  precipitating  with 
■ 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

*  Ber.d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11. 
»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1897. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4,  8. 183. 
» Ibid,.  Bd.  10. 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  119. 
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mercnric-chloride   solation  according  to   either  Maly's  or  Johnson's 
process. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  creatinin  may  be  performed  according  to 
Neubauer's  method  for  the  preparation  of  creatinin,  or  more  simply  by 
Salkowski's  •  modification  of  this  method.  240  c.c.  of  the  urine  freed  from 
proteid  (by  boiling  with  acid)  and  from  sugar  (by  fermentation  with  yeast) 
are  alkalized  with  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitated  by  CaOl,  and  filled  up  to 
300  c.c.  250  c.c.  (=  200  c.c.  urine)  are  measured  off,  neutralized  or  made 
only  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  evaporated  to  about  20  c.c,  then 
thoroughly  stirred  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  com- 
pletely transferred  to  a  100-c.c.  flask  which  contains  some  alcohol,  the 
residue  in  the  dish  being  washed  with  alcohol.  On  thorough  shaking  and 
cooling  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  100-c.c.  mark  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours.  80  c.c.  (=  160  c.c.  urine)  of  the  filtrate  are 
collected  in  a  beaker-glass  and  treated  with  0.5-1  c.c.  zinc-chloride  solution, 
and  the  covered  beaker  is  left  standing  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  smsJl  dried  and  weighed  filter,  using  the 
filtrate  to  wash  the  crystals  from  the  beaker.  After  allowing  the  crystals  to 
completely  drain  off,  they  are  washed  with  a  little  alcohol  until  the  filtrate 
gives  no  reaction  for  chlorine,  and  dried  at  100°  C.  100  parts  creatinin 
zinc-chloride  contain  62.44  parts  creatinin.  As  the  precipitate  is  never 
quite  pure,  the  quantity  of  zinc  must  be  carefully  determined,  in  exact 
experiments,  by  evaporating  with  nitric  acid,  heating,  washing  the  oxide  of 
zinc  with  water  (to  remove  any  NaCl),  drying,  heating,  and  weighing. 
22.4  parts'zinc  oxide  correspond  to  100  parts  creatinin  zinc  chloride. 

KoLiscH '  also  precipitates  with  milk  of  lime  and  CaCl, ,  filters,  makes 
the  filtrate  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  evaporates  to  syrup,  and  extracts 
with  alcohol.  A  measured  volume  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  precipitated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  containing  acetic  acid.  The 
nitrogen  is  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method  in  the  precipitate  carefully 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol  containing  a  little  sodium  acetate  and  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid.  On  multiplying  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  by  2.69  we 
obtain  the  quantity  of  creatinin.  The  mercuric  chloride  solution  consists 
of  30  parts  mercuric  chloride,  1  part  sodium  acetate,  3  drops  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  125  parts  absolute  alcohol. 

Xanthooreatinin,  CSH10N4O.  This  body,  which  was  first  prepared  from  meat  ex- 
tract by  Gautier,  has  been  found  by  Monari  in  dog's  urine  after  the  injection  of 
creatinin  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  human  urine  after  several  hours  of  exhaust- 
ing marching.  According  to  Colasanti  it  occura  to  a  relatively  greater  extent  in  lion's 
urine.  Stadthagen^  considers  the  xanthocrcatinin  isolated  from  human  urine  after 
strenuous  muscular  activity  as  impure  creatinin. 

Xauthocreatinin  forms  thin  sulphur-yellow  plates,  similar  to  cholesterin,  which  have 
a  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  ffives  a  crystalline  combi- 
nation with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  double  compound  with  gold  and  platinum  chloride. 
It  gives  a  combination  with  zinc  chloride,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  needles.  Xantho- 
creattnin  has  a  poisonous  action. 

>  Maly,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  159 :  Johnson,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  43. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  10  and  14. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  iunere  Med.,  1895. 

«  Gautier,  Bull,  de  Tacad.  de  med.  (2),  Tome  5,  and  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Chem.  (2),  Tome 
48;  Monari,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17;  Colasanti,  Arch.  ital.  d.  Biologie,  Tome  15» 
Faac,  8 ;  Stadthagen,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  15. 
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TTric  Acid,  Ur,    C^H,N,0,.        |       ||     3:r::^C0.     Uric  acid,  which  is  a 

HN—  C— NH 
diureid  of  a  trioxjacrylic  acid,  is  closely  allied  to  the  nnclein  bases  (see 
Chapter  V)  and  may  be  designated  as  2,  6,  8  trioxypurin  (E.  Fischer). 

'  Uric  acid  has  been  syDthetically  prepared  by  Horbaczewski  >  in  several  ways. 
On  fusing  urea  and  glycocoll,  uric  acid  is  formed  according  to  the  formula 
8CON,H4  +  C,H»NO,  =  C.HiNiO,  +  2H,0  +  8NH, ,  and  in  this  reaction  hydantoin 
aud  biuret  are  formed  as  intermediate  products.  He  also  obtained  uric  acid  on  heaUnfi[ 
trichlor-Iactic  acid,  or  still  better  trich lor- lactic  acid-amid,  with  an  excess  of  urea.  R 
we  eliminate  from  the  reaction  the  numerous  by-products  (cyanuric  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  etc.),  then  this  process  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  CtCltH40sN  + 
2CON,H4  =  C»H4N40,  +  H,0  +  NH4CI  +  2HC1. 

E.  F16CHBR  and  Ach  *  have  prepared  uric  acid  from  pseudouric  acid,  which  is  richer 
in  one  molecule  of  water  than  ordinary  uric  acid,  by  heating  to  145**  C.  with  oxalic  acid. 

On  strongly  heating  nric  acid  it  decomposes  with  the  formation  of 
UREA,  HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  CYANURIC  ACID,  and  AMMONIA.  On  heating 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  170°  C.  it  splits  into 
OLYCOCOLL,  CARBON  DIOXIDE,  and  AMMONIA.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  splitting  and  oxidation  take  place,  and  either  monoareids  or  dinreids 
are  produced.  By  oxidation  with  lead  peroxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic 
ACID,  UREA,  and  allantoin,  which  last  is  glyoxyldiureid,  are  produced 
(see  below).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  urea  and  a  mono- 
ureid,  the  mesoxalyl  urea,  or  alloxan,  are  obtained,  C^H^N^O,  +  0  + 
H,0  =  C,n,N,0,  +  (NH,),CO.  On  warming  with  nitric  acid,  alloxan 
yields  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxalyl  urea,  or  parabanic  acid,  C,H,N,0,.  By 
the  addition*  of  water  the  parabanic  acid  passes  into  oxaluric  acid, 
C,H^N,0^ ,  traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  urine  and  which  easily  split  into 
oxalic  acid  and  urea.  In  alkaline  solution  uric  acid  may,  by  taking  up  water 
and  oxygen,  be  transformed  into  a  new  acid,  uroxanic  acid,  C,H,N^O, , 
which  may  then  be  changed  into  oxonic  acid,  C^H,N,0^.' 

Uric  acid  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  of  scaly 
amphibians,  in  which  animals  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine 
appears  in  this  form.  Uric  acid  occurs  frequently  in  the  urine  of  carniy- 
orous  mammalia,  but  is  sometimes  absent;  in  urine  of  herbivora  it  is 
habitually  present,  though  only  as  traces;  in  human  urine  it  occurs  in 
greater  but  still  small  and  yariable  amounts.  Traces  of  uric  acid  are  also 
found  in  seyeral  organs  and  tissues,  as  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  heart,  pancreas, 
liyer  (especially  in  birds),  and  in  the  brain.  It  habitually  occurs  in  the 
Wood  of  birds  (Meissner).     Traces  have  been  found  in  human  blood  under 

1  Monatshef te  f.  Chem.,  Bdd.  6  and  8.  See  alsoBehrend  and  Roosen,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
«hem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21,  S.  999. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 

>  See  Sundwik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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normal  conditions  (Abeles).  Under  pathological  conditions  it  occurs  to 
^n  increased  extent  in  the  blood  in  pneumonia  and  nephritis  (v.  Jaksch  * 
and  others),  but  also  in  leucaemia  and  arthritis.  Uric  acid  also  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  "chalk-stones,"  certain  urinary  calculi,  and  in  guano. 
It  has  also  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  insects  and  certain  snails,  as  also 
in  the  wings  (which  it  colors  white)  of  certain  butterflies  (Hopkins'). 

'  The  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  human  urine  is  subject  to 
considerable  individual  variation,  but  amounts  on  an  average  to  0.7  grm. 
per  day  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  varies  consider- 
ably with  a  mixed  diet,  but  is  on  an  average  1  :  50-1  :  70.  In  new-born 
infants  and  in  the  first  days  of  life  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is 
increased  (Mares),  and  the  relation  between  uric  acid  and  urea  is 
about  1  :  13-14.  Sjoqvist  *  found  the  relationship  in  new-born  infants  to 
be  1  :  6.42-17.1. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  food  we  know  from  the  observations  of 
Banke,  Mares,  and  others  that  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  diminished 
in  starvation,  and  that  it  quickly  Increases  on  partaking  food,  especially 
proteid  food.  Mares  found  the  minimum  about  13  hours  after  the  last 
meal,  and  a  strong  increase  about  2-5  hours  after  meat  diet.  This  increase 
after  a  meal  rich  in  proteid  Horbaczewski  explains  by  the  digestion 
leucocytosis  (see  below)  which  habitually  appears.  It  is  quite  generally 
accepted  that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  vegetable  food  is 
smaller  than  with  a  meat  diet,  in  which  case  the  quantity  may  rise  to 
2  grms.  or  over  per  day.* 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  other  circumstances,  as  also 
of  different  bodies,  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  are  rather  contradictory. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  investigators  used  an  inaccurate 
method  (Heintz's  method),  and  also  that  the  extent  of  uric-acid  elimina- 
tion  is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the  individuality.     Thus   the 

'  Meissner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3),  Bd.  81,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol. 
Cheui.,  S.  432;  Abeles,  Wien.  med.  Jahrbttcher,  1887,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  17 ;  V.  Jaksch,  Ueber  die  klin.  Bedeutung  des  Vorkommens  der  HarnsJlure,  etc. 
(Prager  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1890,  8.  79) ;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  11.  and  Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  inuere.  Med.,  1896.     See  also  Klemperer,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1896. 

»  Philos.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  186.  p.  661. 

*  A  very  good  tabular  summary  of  the  variation  in  the  elimination  of  uric  add,  and 
the  ratio  of  total  nitrogen  to  uric-acid  nitrogen,  is  found  in  v.  Noorden's  Lehrbuch  der 
Pathologie  des  Stoffwechsels,  1893,  8.  54 ;  see  also  Mares  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
sensch.  1888  ;  SjOqvist,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.  1894. 

*  J.  Ranke,  Beobachtungen  und  Versuche  Uber  die  Ausscheidung  der  Harnsfture,  etc. 
(MUnchen,  1858);  Mares,  1.  c;  Horbaczewski,  Wien.  8itzungsber.,  Bd.  100,  Abth.  8, 
1891.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  various  diets  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  above-cited 
authors,  and  especially  to  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  43,  and  Oamerer,  Zeit- 
^hr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  88. 
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statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  drinking-water'  and  of  alkalies*  are 
very  contradictory.  Certain  medicines,  such  as  quinin  and  atropin^ 
diminish,  while  others,  such  as  pilocarpin  and  also,  as  it  seems,  salicylic 
acid,*  increase,  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.  According  to  Horbaczewski  * 
and  his  pupils  the  first  cause  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  leucocytes  in 
the  blood,  while  the  last  cause  an  increase  in  the  number. 

Little  is  known  with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  in  disease.  In  acute,  critical  diseases  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is 
increased  after  the  crisis;  while  the  older  statements  that  the  uric  acid  is 
habitually  increased  in  fevers  has  been  contradicted  by  many.*  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  urea  in  gout*  and  nephritis^  are  also 
uncertain  and  contradictory.  In  leucsBmia  the  elimination  is  increased 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  urea  (Eankb,  Salkowski,  Fleischer 
and  Pentzoldt,  Stadthagen,  Sticker,  Bohland  and  Schurz,*  and 
others),  and  the  relationship  between  the  uric  acid  and  urea  (total  nitrogen 
recalculated  as  urea)  may  be  even  1  :  9,  while  under  normal  conditions, 
according  to  different  investigators,  it  is  1  :  40  to  66  to  100. 

Formation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Organism,  The  formation  of  uric  acid 
in  birds  is  increased  by  the  administration  of  ammonia-salts  (v.  Schroder). 
Urea  acts  in  the  same  way  (Meyer  and  Jaffe),  while  in  the  organism  of 
mammalia  uric  acid  is  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  urea,  as  shown 
by  WoHLER  and  Frerichs  *  on  dogs.  Minkowski  observed  in  geese  with 
extirpated  livers  a  very  significant  decrease  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
while  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was  increased  to  a  corresponding  degree. 
This  indicates  a  participation  of  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in 
the  organism  of  birds;  and  as  Minkowski  has  also  found  after  the  extirpa* 


'  See  SchOndorflf,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46,  which  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 

•  See  Clar,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1888  ;  Haig,  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vol. 
8 ;  and  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  48. 

•  See  Bohland,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

•  Wieu.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  100. 

'  See  V.  Noorden,  Lehrbuch,  S.  211  and  212 ;  KUhnau,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd. 
28  ;  Dunin  and  Kowaczek,  ihid.,  Bd.  82. 

•See  Laquer,  "IJber  die  Ausscheidungsverhftltuisseder  Alloxurk5rper,"  Wiesbaden. 
1896;  E.  Pfeiffer,  Berlin  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  Magnus-Levy,  ihid, ;  Malfntti, 
Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  His,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1896. 

'  See  V.  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  11,  and  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1896 ; 
Kolisch  and  Dostal,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Geza  Fodor,  Muly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  25;  Zuelzer,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896. 

•  Kanke,  see  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1859 ;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  50 ;  Fleischer 
and  Pentzoldt,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  26;  Stadthagen,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  109; 
Slicker,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  14 ;  Bohland  and  Schurz,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  47. 

•  V.  SchrCder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2;  Meyer  and  Jaffe,  Ber.  d.  deutsclu 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  10;  W5hler  and  Frerichs,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  65.    j 
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tion  of  the  liyer  that  considerable  amoants  of  lactic  acid  occur  in  the  urine, 
it  is  probable  that  the  uric  acid  in  birds  is  produced  in  the  liver,  perhaps 
from  lactic  acid  and  ammonia  by  synthesis.  Amido-acids — leucin,  glyco- 
coll,  and  aspartic  acid — increase  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  birds 
(v.  Knieriem),  but  whether  the  amido-acids  are  first  decomposed  with  the 
splitting  off  of  ammonia  is  still  unknown,  v.  Magh'  has  shown  that  a 
small  part  of  the  uric  acid  in  birds  originates  from  hypoxanthin,  and  a 
similar  origin  for  the  uric  acid  of  mammalia  is  also  yery  probable  (Min- 
kowski). Independently  of  Cohn,  Minkowski  '  has  observed  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  allantoin  of  the  urine  in  dogs  after  feeding  with  thymus. 
Salkowski*  has  made  similar  observations  on  dogs  after  feeding  with 
pancreas. 

We  have  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  uric  acid  is  formed  from 
ammonium  salts  in  the  human  and  the  mammalian  liver.  On  the  contrary, 
the  formation  of  uric  acid  seems  to  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the 
nucleus  nucleins.  Hobbaczewski  *  has  prepared  uric  acid  from  tissues  rich 
in  nuclein,  such  as  the  spleen-pulp,  and  from  spleen  nuclein  by  slight  putre-  * 
faction,  subsequent  oxidation  with  blood,  and  then  cleavage  by  boiling.  If 
the  oxidation  was  neglected,  he  obtained  an  equivalent  quantity  of  xanthin 
bodies.  The  nuclein  prepared  from  the  spleen-pulp  when  introduced  into 
the  animal  body  causes  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and, 
according  to  the  experience  of  many  investigators/ feeding  with  the  thymus, 
which  is  very  rich  in  nucleins,  has  the  same  action.  According  to  Hob- 
baczewski the  uric  acid  is  not  formed  from  the  alloxuric  bases  as  in- 
termediary steps,  but  all  alloxuric  bodies  are  derived  from  the  nucleins — 
the  uric  acid  when  cleavage  precedes  an  oxidation,  and  the  alloxuric  bases 
with  cleavage  without  oxidation. 

The  recent  very  important  researches  of  Minkowski*  have  further 
shown  that  a  synthetical  formation  of  uric  acid  from  ammonium  compounds 
in  dogs  is  very  improbable.  He  also  shows  that  when  allantoin  is  adminis- 
tered to  dogs  the  greater  part  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine,  while  in  man 
hardly  one  fifth  could  be  regained.  After  feeding  dogs  with  nucleins  the 
quantity  of  allantoin  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  must  be  consid- 

'  Minkowski,  Arch.   f.  exp.   Path.  u.  Phftrm.,  Bd.  21.;  v.  Knieriem.  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie.  Bd.  18 ;  v.  Mach,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  Bd.  24. 
«  Centralbl.  f.  Innere  Med..  1898. 
» Centralbl,  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  18»8. 
«  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  100. 

*  See  Weintraud,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895,  and  Du  Bols-Rey mend's  Arch., 
1895;  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  29;  P.  Mayer,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1896 ;  Jerome,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22 ;  Heiss  and  Schmoll,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  87. 

•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  41 
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ered.  Although  the  thymus  nncleins  considerably  increase  the  qaantity  of 
allantoin  and  uric  acid,  the  nnclein  bases,  with  the  exception  of  hypo- 
xanthin,  split  off  from  these  nncleins  are  inactive.  Salmon  nucleic  acid 
also  causes  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid,  but  the  adenin  split  ofT 
therefrom  or  prepared  synthetically  does  not  have  this  action.  The  organic 
combinations  of  the  nuclein  bases  in  the  nucleins  seem  to  be  essential  for 
the  occurrence  of  allantoin  and  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  Hypoxanthin  taken 
per  OS  is  transformed  into  uric  acid  in  human  beings,  and  into  uric  acid  and 
allantoin  in  dogs.  Adenin,  which  in  dogs  does  not  cause  an  increased  elimi- 
nation of  uric  acid  and  allantoin,  has  a  poisonous  action  and  leads  to  the 
abundant  deposition  in  the  kidneys  of  spheroliths,  which  contain  uric  acid. 
A  deposition  t)f  uric  acid  in  the  kidneys  may  occur  independently  of  the 
extent  of  uric-acid  elimination  by  the  urine. 

The  following  observations  of  IIopkins  and  Hope*  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  Minkowski's  investigations.  Apart  from  certain  other  obser- 
vations, which  do  not  speak  for  the  ordinary  view  as  to  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  from  the  nucleins  of  the  food,  they  find  that  on  digesting  thymus 
glands  with  gastric  juice,  the  neutralized  extract,  which  contains  only 
traces  of  nuclein  or  nuclein  bases,  has  a  strong  augmentative  action  on  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid,  while  the  remaining  nucleins  themselves  have  only 
a  slight  action. 

The  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  after  the  introduction  of  nucleina 
into  the  animal  body  does  not  depend,  according  to  Horbaczewski,  directly 
upon  a  decomposition  of  nucleins.  According  to  him  it  may  be  due 
indirectly  to  the  lencocytosis  produced  by  the  nuclein.  According  ta 
UoRBACZEWSKi  the  uric  acid  originates  chiefly  from  the  nuclein  of  the 
destroyed  leucocytes,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood 
the  greater  is  the  destruction  of  the  same,  and  hence  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  is  correspondingly  increased.  Observations  on  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  stand  in  close  accord  with  this  theory.  Thus,  for  example,  leucaBmia, 
in  which  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  greatly  increased,  is  characterized 
by  an  abnormally  great  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  Thoge  medica* 
ments  which  increase  the  number  of  leucocytes  also  increase  in  general  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid." 

HoRBACZEWsKi's  view  that  the  uric  acid  is  a  product  of  the  destruction^ 
of  the  leucocytes  is  generally  accepted.  According  to  Mares  no  positive 
proof  has  been  given  for  this.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  each  increase  in 
the  number  of  leucocytes  causes  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid  eliminated,  and 
in  fact  this  has  not  been  always  found  after  feeding  with  nuclein.* 

>  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 

'  For  explanation  as  to  the  diftering  behavior  of  aotifebrin  and  antipyrin  sec  Horbac- 
zewski, 1.  c. 

*  Mares,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  101,  Abth.  8,  and  "Zur  Theorie  der  Hamsflure- 
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We  cannot  say  anything  positive  in  regard  to  the  organ  or  organs  in 
which  nric  acid  is  formed. 

After  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  of  snakes  (Zaleski)  and  hirda 
(v.  Schroder  *)  an  accnmalation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  tissues  has 
been  observed.  This  shows  that  the  kidneys  of  these  animals  are  not  the 
only  organ  producing  uric  acid,  and  any  direct  proof  of  the  formation  of 
this  acid  in  the  kidneys  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  demonstrated. 
A  direct  relationship  between  the  spleen  and  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
in  man,  has  been  sought  by  several  investigators.  According  to'  the  in- 
vestigations of  HoRBACZEWSKi  this  relationship  seems  to  be  of  an  indirect 
kind,  as  it  probably  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  importance  of  the 
spleen  to  the  formation  of  the  leucocytes.  If  uric  acid  is  derived  in  man 
and  mammals,  as  generally  admitted,  chiefly  from  nuclein,  then  we  must 
look  for  its  formation  where  a  destruction  of  tissues  containing  nuclein 
takes  place,  even  though,  according  to  Horbaczewski,  it  originates  in  the 
first  place  in  the  destruction  of  the  leucocytes.  We  have  no  positive  basia 
for  the  statement  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in  the  liver  of  man  and  mammals, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  liver  of  birds  ia 
shown  to  be  highly  probable  by  the  researches  of  Minkowski. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Frerichs  and  Wohler  the  uric  acid 
introduced  into  a  mammal  organism  is  converted  in  great  part  into  urea, 
and  according  to  Wiener  glycocoll  in  rabbits  appears  as  an  intermediate 
step  in  the  destruction  of  uric  acid.  As  the  liver,  according  to  Salaskin 
and  LoEWi  (see  page  412)  can  produce  urea  or  closely  allied  substances 
from  glycocoll,  it  is  qaite  possible  that  the  liver  is  an  organ  in  which  uric 
acid  is  destroyed  with  the  formation  of  area — an  assumption  which  coincides 
with  the  observations  of  Chassevant  and  Richet  *  and  of  Ascoli. 

Properties  and  Reactions  of  Uric  Acid.  Pare  uric  acid  is  a  white, 
odorless,  and  tasteless  powder  consisting  of  very  small  rhombic  prisms  or 
plates.  Impure  uric  acid  is  easily  obtained  as  somewhat  larger,  colored 
crystals. 

In  quick  crystallization,  small,  thin,  four-sided,  apparently  colorless, 
rhombic  prisms  are  formed,  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  these  sometimes  appear  as  spools  because  of  the  rounding  of  their 
obtuse  angles.     The  plates  are  sometimes  six-sided,  irregularly  developed; 

bilduDg  ioi  S&ugetbierorgauismus."  Prag,  1892.  See  also  Milroy  and  Malcolm,  Journ 
of  Physiol..  Vol.  23;  Gumlich,  ZeiUchr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  and  Stadlhagen. 
Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  109. 

'  Zaleski,  **  UnlersuchuDgen  Ober  den  urftmischeu  Prozess  '*  (Tubingen,  1865),  cited 
from  Hermann's  Htindbuch,  Bd.  5,  Thl.  1 ;  v.  Schroder,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch., 
1880,  Suppl.  Bd.,  and  Ludwig's  Festschrift,  1887. 

'  Wiener,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40 ;  Chassevant  and  Richet,  Compt. 
rend.  soc.  biol.,  Tome  49 ;  Ascoli,  PflQger's  Ajrch.,  Bd.  72. 
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in  other  cases  they  are  rectangalar  with  partly  straight  and  partly  jagged 
sides;  and  in  others  cases  they  show  still  more  irregular  forms,  the  so-called 
dumb-bells,  etc.  In  slow  crystallization,  as  when  the  urine  deposits  a  sedi- 
ment or  when  treated  with  acid,  large,  invariably  colored  crystals  separate. 
Examined  with  the  microscope  these  crystals  appear  always  yellow  or 
yellowish  brown  in  color.  The  most  ordinary  form  is  the  whetstone  shape, 
formed  by  the  rounding  off  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombic  plate.  The 
whetstones  are  generally  connected  together,  two  or  more  crossing  each 
other.  Besides  these  forms,  rosettes  of  prismatic  crystals,  irregular  crosses, 
brown-colored  rough  masses  of  destroyed  needles  and  prisms  occur,  as  well 
as  other  forms. 

Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  is  rather  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  glycerin,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  (14,000-16,000  parts), 
and  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water  (in  1800-1900  parts).  In  water  at 
40°  C.  it  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2400  (Smale).  Hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  it  somewhat  better  than  water.  It  is  soluble  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  sodium  diphosphate,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
monophosphate  and  acid  urate  are  produced.  According  to  the  ordinary 
view,  sodium  diphosphate  is  also  a  solvent  for  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine, 
but  according  to  Smale  the  monophosphate  has  only  a  slight  solvent 
action.  According  to  RttDEL  *  urea  is  an  important  solvent.  1000  c.c.  of 
a  2^  urea  solution  can  hold  on  an  average  0.529  grm.  uric  acid  in  solution, 
and  as  the  daily  quantity  of  urine  is  1500-2000  c.c,  and  this  contains  2;^ 
urea,  it  is  possible  for  the  urea  alone  to  hold  nearly  all  of  the  uric  acid 
eliminated  in  solution.  Uric  acid  is  not  only  dissolved  by  alkalies  and 
alkali  carbonates,  but  also  by  several  organic  bases,  such  as  ethylamin  and 
propylamin,  piperidin  and  piperazin.  Uric  acid  dissolves  without  decom- 
posing in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  completely  precipitated  from 
the  urine  by  picric  acid  (Jaffe*).  Uric  acid  gives  a  chocolate-brown 
precipitate  with  phospho-tungstic  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic  and  correspondingly  forms  two  series  of  salts, 
neutral  and  acid.  According  to  Bence  Jones*  hyperacid  salts,  quad- 
KIURATE8,  with  the  general  formula  C,H,MN^O,.C^H,N^O, ,  occur. 

Of  the  alkali  urates  the  neutral  potassium  and  lithium  salts  dissolve 
most  easily,  and  the  ammonium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty.  The  acid- 
alkali  urates  are  very  insoluble,  and  separate  as  a  sediment  {sedimentum 
lateritium)  from  concentrated  urine  on  cooling.  The  salts  with  alkaline 
earths  are  very  insoluble. 

If  a  little  uric  acid  in  substance  is  treated  on  a  porcelain  dish  with  a 

1  Smale.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9 ;  ROdel,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  80. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

•  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1863,  Vol.  15.  p.  8. 
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few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  the  uric  acid  dissolyes  on  wanning  with  a  strong 
development  of  gas,  and  after  thoroughly  drying  on  the  water-bath  a 
beautiful  red  residue  is  obtained,  which  turns  a  purple-red  (ammonium 
pnrpnrate  or  iburexide)  on  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  If,  instead  of 
the  ammonia,  we  add  a  little  caustic  soda  (after  cooling),  the  color  becomes 
deeper  blue  or  bluish  violet.  This  color  disappears  quickly  on  warming, 
differing  from  certain  xanthin  bodies.  This  reaction  is  called  the  murexide 
test. 

If  uric  acid  is  converted  into  alloxan  by  the  careful  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  the  excess  of  acid  carefully  expelled  on  treating  this  with  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  commercial  benzol  (containing  thiophen), 
a  beautiful  blue  coloration  is  obtained  (DBNiois'  *  reaction). 

Uric  acid  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  bismuth,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  copper-hydroxide  solution.  In  the  presence 
of  only  a  little  copper  salt  we  obtain  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  copper 
nrate.  In  the  presence  of  more  copper  salt  red  suboxide  separates.  The 
combination  of  uric  acid  with  copper  suboxide  is  formed  when  copper  salts 
are  reduced  in  alkaline  solution  in  the  presence  of  urate  by  glucose  or 
bisulphite. 

If  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  water  containing  alkali  carbonate  is  treated 
with  magnesium  mixture  and  then  a  silver-nitrate  solution  added,  a  gelatin- 
ous precipitate  of  silver-magnesium  urate  is  formed.  If  a  drop  of  uric  acid 
dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  filter-paper  which  has 
been  previously  treated  with  silver-nitrate  solution,  a  reduction  of  silver 
oxide  occurs  producing  a  brownish-black  or,  in  the  presence  of  only  0.002 
milligramme  uric  acid,  a  yellow  spot  (Schiff's  test). 

Preparation  of  Uric  Acid  from  Urine,  Filtered  normal  urine  is  treated 
with  20-30  c.c.  of  25j^  hydrochloric  acid  for  each  litre  of  urine.  After 
forty-eight  hours  collect  the  crystals  and  purify  them  by  redissolving  in 
dilute  ^kali,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal  and  reprecipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  easily  obtained  from 
the  excrements  of  serpents  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  caustic  potash  (5^) 
until  no  more  ammonia  is  developed.  A  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed 
through  the  filtrate  until  it  barely  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  dissolve  the 
separated  and  washed  acid  potassium  nrate  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitate 
the  uric  acid  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  As  the  older 
method  as  suggested  by  Heintz,  even  after  recent  modifications,  gives 
inaccurate  results,  we  will  not  give  it  in  detail. 

Salkowski  and  Ludwig's  *  method  consists  in  precipitating  by  silver 

*  Journal  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chini.,  Tome  18.  Cited  from  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  18, 
8.24. 

•  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  52.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  5.  and  Practlcum  dor 
physiol.  u.  pathol.  Chem..  Berlin,  1898 ;  Ludwig,  Wien.  med.  Jahrbuch,  1884,  and  Zei- 
8chr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 
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nitrate  the  uric  acid  from  the  urine  previously  treated  with  magnesia 
mixtare,  and  weighing  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  the  silver  precipitate. 
Uric-acid  determinations  by  this  method  are  often  performed  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  E.  Ludwig,  which  requires  the  following  solutions: 

1.  An  AMMONiACAL  SILVER-NITRATE  SOLUTION,  whicli  coutaios  in  One  litre  26  gnns. 
silver  nitrate  and  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  completely  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tate produced  by  tbe  first  addition  of  ammonia.  2.  Magnesia  mixture.  Dissolve 
100  grms.  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  in  water  and  add  enough  ammonia  so  that 
the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  it,  and  enough  ammonium  chloride  to  dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate and  dilute  to  1  litre.  3.  Sodium-sulphide  solution.  Dissolve  10  grms.  caustic 
soda  which  is  free  from  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid  in  1  litre  of  water.  One  half  of 
this  solution  is  completely  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  mixed  with 
the  other  half. 

The  concentration  of  the  three  solutions  is  so  arranged  that  10  c.c.  of 
each  is  sufficient  for  100  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

100-200  c.c,  according  to  concentration,  of  the  filtered  urine  freed 
from  proteid  f by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid)  is 
poured  into  a  oeaker.  In  another  vessel  mix  10-20  c.c.  of  the  silyer  solu- 
tion with  10-20  c.c.  of  the  magnesia  mixture  and  add  ammonia,  and  when 
necessary  also  some  ammonium  chloride,  nntil  the  mixture  is  clear.  This 
solution  is  added  to  the  urine  while  stirring,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  quietly  for  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  then  returned  to  the  same  beaker  by 
the  aid  of  a  glass  rod  and  a  wash-bottle,  without  destroying  the  filter. 
Now  heat  to  boiling  10-20  c.c.  of  the  alkali-sulphide  solution,  which  has 
previously  been  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  allow  this  solu- 
tion to  flow  through  the  above  filter  into  the  beaker  containing  the  sliver 
precipitate,  wash  with  boiling  water,  and  warm  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
on  a  water-bath  for  a  time,  stirring  constantly.  After  cooling  filter  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  wash  with  boiling  water,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate  to  about  15  c.c,  add  a  few  drops  more  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The  uric  acid  which  has 
crystallized  is  collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disnlphide,  dried  at  100-110°  C.  and  weighed. 
For  each  10  c.c  of  watery  filtrate  we  must  add  0.00048  grm.  uric  acid  to 
the  quantity  found  directly.  Instead  of  the  weighed  filter-paper  a  glass 
tube  filled  with  glass-wool  as  described  in  other  handbooks  may  be  substi- 
tuted (Ludwig).  Too  intense  or  continuous  heating  with  the  alkali  sulphide 
must  be  prevented,  otherwise  a  part  of  the  uric  acid  may  be  decomposed. 

Salkowski  differs  from  this  procedure  by  precipitating  the  urine  first 
with  a  magnesia  mixture  (50  c.c  to  200  c.c  urine),  filling  up  to  300  c.c. 
and  filtering.  The  filtrate,  200  c.c,  is  precipitated  by  10-15  c.c  of  a  3^ 
silver-nitrate  solution.  The  silver  precipitate  is  shaken  with  200-300  c.c 
water  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  heated  to  boiling,  the  silver-sulphide  precipitate  boiled 
with  fresh  water,  filtered,  concentrated  to  a  few  cubic  centimetres,  treated 
with  5-8  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next  day. 

Hopkins's  ^  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  uric  acid  is  completely 
precipitated  from  the  urine  as  ammonium  urate  on  saturating  with  am- 
monium chloride.     The  nrine  is  saturated  with  ammonium  chloride  (for 

>  Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bacterid.,  1898,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  Vol.  52. 
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pach  100  c.c.  urine  add  30  grms.  ammoniam  chloride),  and  filtered  after  two 
hoars.  Wash  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  transfer 
the  precipitate  from  filter  to  a  small  beaker  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and 
decompose  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat.  The  uric  acid  which 
separates  is  weighed  by  the  Ludwig-Salkowski  method,  and  for  every  15 
c.c.  of  mother-liqaor  add  1  milligramme  to  the  weighed  uric  acid.  The 
uric  acid  in  the  ammonium  urate  may  also  be  determined  by  titration  with 
potassium  permanganate,  but  the  contents  of  the  filter  must  first  be  washed 
free  from  chlorine  by  washing  with  a  saturated  solation  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  off  from  the  filter  into  a  flask  with  hot 
water  (200  c.c),  and  allowed  to  cool  to  20°  C,  and  then  treated  with  15  c.c. 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84).     The  mixture  attains  a  tem- 

peratnre  of  60-G3°  C,  and  if  we  titrate  at  this  temperature  with  a  -^ 

potassium  permanganate  solution  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  permanganate 
solution  corresponds,  according  to  Folin,  to  exactly  3.75  milligrammes  uric 
acid.  HoPKixs  obtained  also  3.75,  while  Hitter,"  on  the  contrary,  obtained 
3.61  milligrammes  uric  acid.  IIopkins's  method  is  claimed  to  give  as  exact 
results  as  the  Salkowski-Ludwig  method.  According  to  Folin  it  is  not 
necessary  to  saturate  the  urine  with  ammonium  salt,  but  this  is  denied  by 
others,  and  he  has  essentially  shortened  the  method  by  precipitating  with  a 
lOj^  ammonium  sulphate  solution. 

In  regard  to  the  various  modifications  of  the  above-described  methods, 
as  well  as  to  the  numerous  other  methods  for  estimating  uric  acid, 
we  must  refer  to  special  works  on  the  subject,  and  especially  to  Huppert- 
Neubauer.* 

Xanthin  Bodies  (Alloxuric  Bases).  The  alloxuric  bases  (purin  bases) 
found  in  human  urine  are  xanthin^  guaniriy  hypoxanthiuy  adenin^  para- 
xaiithin^  heteroxanthin^  episarkiyi^  epiguanin^  l-rnethylxaiithin^  and  caniin. 
The  occurrence  of  gnanin  and  carnin  (Pouchet)  is,  according  to  Kruger 
and  Salomon,'  not  positively  shown.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the 
urine  is  extremely  small  and  variable  in  different  individuals.  Flatow 
and  Reitzenstein  *  found  15.6-45.1  milligrammes  in  urine  voided  during 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  alloxuric  bases  in  the  urine  is  increased 
regularly  after  feeding  with  nucleus  nucleins  and  after  free  destruction  of 
leucocytes.  The  quantity  is  especially  increased  in  leucaemia.  We  have  a 
number  of  observations  on  the  elimination  of  these  bodies  in  different  dis- 
eases, but  they  are  hardly  trustworthy,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  determinations.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  three 
alloxuric  bases,  heteroxanthin,  paraxanthin,  and  1-methylxanthin,  which 


»  Folio,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24;  Ritter,  ibid.,  Bd.  21. 
«  Hain-Analyse  10.  Aufl.,  1898. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24  ;  Pouchet,  "  Contributions  k  la  connaiasance  des 
mati^res  extractives  de  Turine."  Th^se  Paris,  1880.  Cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer, 
6.  833  and  335. 

*  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1897. 
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form  the  chief  mass  of  the  alloxnric  bases  of  the  nrine,  are  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  iavestigations  of  Albakesb,  Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb, 
E.  Fischer,  M.  Krugbb  and  G.  Salomon,'  from  the  theobromin,  caffein, 
and  theophyllin  bodies  occarring  in  our  food.  As  the  four  real  nuclein 
bases  and  camin  have  been  treated  of  in  Chapters  Y  and  XI,  it  only  remains 
to  describe  the  special  urinary  zanthin  bodies. 

Heteroxanthin,  C«H«N40«  =  7-tnoDomethylxanlhin,  was  first  detected  in  the  urine 
by  Salomon.*  It  is  ideDtical  with  the  monotnethylzanthiQ  which  passes  into  the  urine 
after  feeding  with  theobromin  or  caffein. 

Heteroxauthin  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  and  dissolves  with  difiiculty  in  cold  water 
(1592  parts  at  18"*  C).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  alkalies.  The  crystalline 
sodium  salt  is  insoluble  in  strong  caustic  alkali  (83^)  and  dissolves  with  difiiculty  in  water. 
The  chloride  crystallizes  beautifully,  is  relatively  iusolifble,  and  is  i-eadily  decomposed  into 
the  free  base  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  water.  Heteroxanthin  is  precipitated  by  copper 
sulphate  and  bisulphite,  mercuric  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  by  silver 
nitrate.  The  silver  compound  dissolves  rather  easily  in  dilute,  warm  nitric  acid ;  it 
crystallizes  In  small  rhombic  plates  or  prisms,  often  grown  together,  forming  charac- 
teristic crosses.  Heteroxanthin  does  not  give  the  xunthin  reaction,  but  does  give 
Weidel's  reaction  according  to  Fischeu  (see  Chapter  V). 

l-Methylzanthin,  CeHcNiOa.  was  first  isolated  from  the  urine  and  studied  by  Eruoer, 
and  then  by  Ert3gbr  and  Salomon."  It  is  diflScultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic  soda,  and  does  not  give  an  insoluble  sodium  combination. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  chloride  is  decomposed  into  base  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  water.  1-methylxanthiu  gives  crystalline  double  salts  with  platinum  and 
gold.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  when  pure  not  by  basic  lead 
acetate  and  ammonia.  With  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate. 
The  silver  nitrate  compound  crystallized  from  nitric  acid  forms  rosettes  of  united 
needles.  With  the  xanthin  test  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  an  orange  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  caustic  soda.  It  gives  Weidel's  reaction  (according  toFiPCHER)  beautifully. 

Paraxanthin,  CtH8N40«  =  1.7-diuiethylxanthin,  urotheobromin  (Thudichuh),  was 
first  isolated  from  the  urine  by  Thudichdm  and  Salomon.*  It  crystallizes  beautifully 
in  six-sided  plates  or  in  needles.  The  sodium  combination  ciystallizes  in  rectangular 
plates  or  prisms  and.  like  the  heteroxanthin  sodium  compound,  is  insoluble  in  88^  caustic- 
soda  solution.  The  sodium  compound  separates  in  a  crystalline  state  on  neutralizing  its 
solution  in  water.  The  chloride  is  readily  soluble  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water. 
The  chloroplatinate  crystallizes  very  beautifully.  Mercuric  chloride  precipitates  only 
when  added  to  excess  and  after  a  long  time.  The  silver  nitrate  combination  separates 
as  white  silky  crystals  from  hot  nitric  acid  on  cooling.  It  gives  WEroEL's  reaction,  but 
but  not  the  xanthin  test,  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali. 

Epiiarkin  is  the  name  given  by  Balke  to  a  new  xanthin  base  occurring  in  human 
urine.  The  same  body  has  been  observed  by  Salomon  *  in  pigs*  and  dogs*  urine,  as  well 
as  in  urine  in  leucfemia.  Balke  gives  CiHaNsO  as  the  prcbable  formula  for  episarkin. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hot  water,  but  may  be 
obtained  therefrom  as  long  fine  needles.  Episarkin  does  not  j2:ive  the  xanthin  reaction 
with  nitric  acid  nor  Weidel*s  reaction.  With  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
it  gives  a  white  residue  which  turns  violet  with  ammonia.  It  does  not  form  any  insol- 
uble sodium  compound.     The  silver  combination  is  difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

*  Albanese,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  85 ;  Boudzynski  and  Gottlieb,  ibid,, 
Bd.  86.  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28 ;  E.  Fischer,  ibid,,  Bd.  80,  S. 
2405 ;  Erager  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1885 ;  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  18 ;  Zeit- 
schr. f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

■  ErQger,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894 ;  Eriiger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f, 
physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  24. 

*Tbudichum.  **  GrundzUge  d.  anal.  med.  klin.  Chemie  '(Berlin,  1886);  Salomon, 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1882.  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  (lesellsch.,  Bdd.  16  and  18. 

*  Balke,  "  Zur  Eenntniss  der  Xanthinkdrper  *'  (luaug.-Diss. ,  Leipzig.  1898) ;  Salomon, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  18. 
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Epigaanin,  C«HTN»Ot  =  7-metbylguanin  (Kruoeb  and  Salomoj^)  was  first  prepared 
from  the  urine  by  Erugbr.'  It  is  crystalline  and  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water  or 
ammonia.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot  88^  caustic-soda  solution  on  cooling  into  broad 
shining  crystals.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  a 
characteristic  chloroplatinate  crystallizing  In  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  precipitated  neither 
by  basic  lead  acetate  nor  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  Silver  nitrate  and  am- 
monia give  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  It  gives  the  xanthin  test  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali. 
According  to  Fischer  it  nets  like  episarkin  with  Weidel'b  test. 

In  preparing  xanthin  bodies  from  the  urine,  it  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and 
precipitated  by  a  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  boiling-hot  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  dried 
residue  treated  with  Z%  sulphuric  acid.  The  xanthin  bodies  are  dissolved,  while  the 
uric  acid  remains  undissolved.  Hiis  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  precipitated 
by  silver-nitrate  solution.  If  instead  of  precipitating  with  silver  solution  we  desire  to 
precipitate,  according  to  Krugbr  and  Wulff,'  with  copper  suboxide,  we  heat  the  urine 
to  boiling  and  immediately  add,  successively,  100  c.c.  of  a  ^(i%  sodium-bisulphite 
solution  and  100  c.c.  of  a  12J<  copper-sulphate  solution  for  every  litre  of  urine.  The 
thoroughly  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  uric  acid  remains  in  ^reat  part  on  the  filter.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of 
the  silver  combinations  of  the  bases  (see  above),  they  may  be  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Further  details  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloric-acid combinations  may  be  found  in  Eruger  and  Salomon.* 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Alloxuric  Bases  according  to  Salkowski.* 
400  to  600  c.c.  of  the  urine  free  from  proteid  is  first  precipitated  by 
magnesia  mixture  and  then  by  a  3^  silver-nitrate  solation  as  described  on 
page  434.  The  thoronghly  washed  silver  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  being  saspended  in  600-800  c.c.  water  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heated  to  boiling 
and  filtered  hot,  and  finally  eyaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  20-30  c.c.  hot  Z^  salpharic  acid  and  allowed  to 
stand  24  hoars,  the  nric  acid  filtered  off,  washed,  the  filtrate  made  am- 
moniacal,  and  the  xanthin  bodies  precipitated  again  by  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  collected  on  a  small,  chlorme-free  filter,  washed  thoronghly, 
dried,  carefully  incinerated,  the  ash  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  titrated 
with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  according  to  Volhard's  method.  The 
ammoninm-snlphocyanide  solation  should  contain  1.2-2.4  grms.  per  litre 
and  its  strength  be  determined  by  a  silver-nitrate  solation :  X  part  silver 
corresponds  to  0.277  grm.  nitrogen  of  alloxuric  bases  or  to  0.7381  grm. 
alloxuric  bases.  By  this  method  the  uric-acid  and  alloxuric  bases  can  be 
simultaneously  determined  in  the  same  portion  of  urine.  ^ 

Malfatti*  determines  the  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bases  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
separated  uric  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  This  filtrate  is  evaporated  with 
magnesia  until  all  ammonia  has  been  expelled  and  the  residue  used  for  the  Ejeldahl 
determination. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bases  is  also  determined  as  the  difference  between  the 


>  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894  ;  Erdger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bdd.  24  and  26. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
•72^.,  26. 

*  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

*  In  regard  to  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1897. 
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uric  acid  nitrogeu  apd  the  total  Ditrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bodies  of  the  silver  precipitate 
(Camebek,  Arnstein  ').  Salkgwbki  has  raised  the  objection  to  this  procedure  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  remove  all  the  ammonia  from  the  silver  precipitate  by  washing.  Ac- 
cording to  Arnstein,*  this  can  readily  be  done  by  boiling  the  precipitate  iu  water 
and  some  magnesia,  and  under  these  circumstances  this  method  is  quite  serviceable. 
The  nitrogeu  is  estimated  by  Ejeldahl's  method.  The  uric-acid  nitrogen  multiplied 
by  8  gives  the  quantity  of  uric  acid.  As  the  mixture  of  alloxuric  bases  in  the  urine  is 
not  known,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bases  is  always  calculated  as  a 
certain  alloxuric  base,  for  example  xanthin  (Camerer),  and  the  quantity  bo  found  used 
as  a  measure  for  the  alloxuric  bases.  Kruger  and  Wulpp's  method  has  been  shown 
by  the  researches  of  Huppert,  Salkowski,  Flatow,  and  Reitzenbtein  *  not  to  yield 
sufficiently  accurate  results. 

Oxalnrio  Acid,  CsH4Na04  =  (C0N9H,)C0.C00H.  This  acid,  whose  relation  to 
uric  acid  and  urea  has  been  spoken  of  above,  occurs  only  as  traces  in  the  urine  as 
ammonium  salts.  This  salt  is  not  directly  precipitated  by  CaCla  and  NHi ,  but  after 
boiling,  when  it  is  decomposed  into  urea  and  oxalate.  In  preparing  oxaluric  acid  from 
urine  the  latter  is  filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  The  oxalurate  retained  by  the 
charcoal  may  be  obtained  by  boilmg  with  alcohol. 

coon 
Oxalic  Acid,  C,H,0^,  or  prvrvxT?  occurs  under  physiological  conditions 

in  very  small  amounts  in  the  u^ne,  about  0.02  grm.  in  24  hours  (Fur- 
BRiNGER*).  According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  it  exists  in  the 
urine  as  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  kept  in  solution  by  the  acid  phosphates 
present.  Calcium  oxalate  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  urinary  sediments, 
and  occurs  also  in  certain  urinary  calculi. 

The  origin  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  well  known.  Oxalic 
acid  when  administered  is  eliminated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  urine 
unchanged;*  and  as  many  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  cabbage,  spinach, 
asparagus,  sorrel,  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  contain  oxalic  acid,  it  is  possible  that 
a  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  urine  originates  directly  from  the  food. 
That  oxalic  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  animal  body  as  metabolic  products 
from  proteids  or  fats  follows  from  the  observations  of  Mills  and  Luthje,* 
who  found  in  dogs  on  an  exclusively  meat  and  fat  diet,  as  also  in  starvation, 
that  oxalic  acid  was  eliminated  by  the  urine.  A  part  of  the  oxalic  acid 
may  also  be  due  to  a  greater  destruction  of  proteids  or,  as  found  by  Reale 
and  BoERi,  as  well  as  Terray,^  a  greater  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  eliminated 
with  diminished  oxygen  supply  and  increased  proteid  destruction.  Som« 
claim  that  oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  an  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbo^- 


»  Camerer.   Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bdd.  26  and  28 ;   Arnstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.     \ 
Chem.,  Bd.  23.  \ 

«  Salkowski,  1.  c;  Arnstein,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1898.  i 

■Krtlger  and  Wulflf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20;  Huppert,  ibid.,  Bd.  22; 
Salkowski,  Deutsch.  med.  Wocheuschr.,  1897  ;  Flatow  and  Reitzenstein,  ibid.,  1897. 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  18.   See  also  Dunlop,  Journ.  Path,  and  Bacterid., 
Vol.  3. 

^  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  animal  body  see  page  476. 

•  Mills,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  99 ;  LQthje,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  35. 

'  Reale  and  Boeri,  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895 ;  Terray,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 
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hydrates,  but  this  is  denied  by  Luthje,  and  finally  the  oxalic  acid  of  the 
urine  is  considered  as  an  oxidation  product  of  uric  acid.  Lommel'  has 
found  for  three  days  with  food  free  from  oxalic  acid  and  taking  each  day 
0.671  grm.  oxalic  acid,  as  sodium  oxalate,  that  only  10.3^  of  the  acid 
was  regained  in  the  urine  and  fsBces,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
acid  is  consumed  in  the  animal  body.  When  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid 
eliminated  was  obtained  by  feeding  with  thymus,  the  elimination  of  oxalic 
acid  was  simultaneously  increased.  Lommel  has  also  foand  that  gelatin 
considerably  increases  the  elimination  of  oxalic  acid. 

An  increased  elimination  of  oxalic  acid  may  occur  in  diabetes  and 
icterns.  The  qaestion  whether  it  occurs  as  an  independent  disease  {oxa- 
luria^  oxalic-acid  diathesis)  has  not  been  positively  decided. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  oxalic  acid  and  calcium  oxalate  are  well 
known.  Calcium  oxalate  as  a  constituent  of  urinary  sediments  will  be 
described  later. 

Detection  and  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  Urine,  The 
presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  solution  in  urine  is  determined  according  to  the 
method  suggested  by  Neubauer,  who  treats  500-600  c.c.  of  the  urine  with 
CaCl,  solation,  makes  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  faintly  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  After  24  hoars  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter, 
washed  with  water,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  leaves  the  uric 
acid  undissolved  on  the  filter),  and  washed  again  with  water.  The  filtrate, 
including  the  wash-water,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  allowed 
to  stand  24  hours.  Calcium  oxalate  separates  as  quadratic  octahedra.  The 
quantitative  estimation  is  performed  after  the  same  principle.  The  oxalate 
is  converted  into  quicklime  by  heat,  and  weighed  as  such. 

Allantoin  or  glyoxyldiureid,  C^H,N,0,  or  CO<r  ^^t  ^^  ', 

occurs  in  the  urine  of  children  within  the  first  eight  days  after  birth,  and 
in  very  small  amounts  also  in  the  urine  of  adults  (Gusserow,  Ziegler  and 
Hermann).  It  is  found  in  rather  abundant  quantities  in  the  urine  of 
pregnant  women  (Gusserow).  Allantoin  has  also  been  found  in  the  urine 
of  sucking  calves  (WonLER),  and  sometimes  in  the  urine  of  other  animals 
(Meissner)^  It  is  also  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid  and,  as  first  shown  by 
Vauquelin  and  Lassaigne,*  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow  (hence  the 
name).  Allantoin  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 
The  increased  elimination  of  allantoin  which  Salkowski  observed  in  dogs 

*  Communication  of  Fr.  Voit,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in 
MUnchen,  1899. 

*  Ziegler  and  Hermann,  see  Gusserow,  Arch.  f.  Gynflkol,  Bd.  3— both  cited  from 
Huppert-Neubauer,  Harn-Aualyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  377 ;  WOhler,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  70 ;  Meissner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (8),  Bd.  81;  Lassaigne,  Annal.  de  Chim. 
eX  Phys.,  Tome  17. 
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after  the  administration  of  nric  acid  shows  that  the  formation  of  allantoin 
f tom  uric  acid  in  the  organism  is  not  improbable.  BoRissow  has  observed 
an  abundant  elimination  of  allantoin  in  dogs  after  poisoning  with  diamid^ 
and  Th.  Cohn  has  observed  an  abundant  elimination  of  allantoin  after 
thymus  feeding.  Salkowski*  has  observed  the  same  on  feeding  with 
pancreas.     Allantoin  has  also  been  found  in  the  plant  kingdom. 

Allantoin  is  a  colorless  substance  often  crystallizing  in  prisms,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  also  in  warm 
alcohol,  but  not  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether.  It  combines  with  acids,, 
forming  salts.  A  watery  allantoin  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate  alone,  but  by  the  careful  addition  of  ammonia  a  white  f occulent 
precipitate  is  formed,  C^H^AgN^O, ,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
ammonia  and  which  consists  after  a  certain  time  of  very  small,  transparent 
microscopic  globules.  The  dried  precipitate  contains  40.75^  silver.  A 
watery  allantoin  solution  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate.  On  continu- 
ous boiling  allantoin  reduces  Fehliko^s  solution.  It  gives  Schiff's  f nr- 
furol  reaction  less  rapidly  and  less  intensely  than  urea.  Allantoin  does  not 
give  the  murexid  test. 

Allantoin  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  with  lead 
peroxide.  In  preparing  allantoin  from  calves'  urine,  concentrate  the  urine 
on  the  water-bath  to  a  syrup  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  several 
days.  The  crystals  which  are  separated  from  the  precipitate  by  washing 
are  dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  the  addition  of  some  animal  charcoal, 
and  filtered  while  hot;  then  acidify  the  filtrate  faintly  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(so  as  to  keep  the  phosphates  in  solution)  and  allow  it  to  crystallize. 
Allantoin  is  detected  in  human  urine  by  the  method  first  suggested  by 
Meissner.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  following  points:  Precipitate  the 
urine  with  baryta-water,  filter,  remove  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter 
again,  precipitate  the  allantoin  with  HgCl,  in  alkaline  solution,  decompose 
tlie  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  concentrate  strongly,  purify 
the  crystals  which  separate  by  recrystallization,  and  lastly  prepare  the  silver 
combination. 

Hippuric  Acid,  or  benzoyl-amido  acetic  acid,  C.H.N 0,  or  C.H^.CO. 
NH.cn,. COOH.  This  acid  decomposes  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  on 
boiling  the  urine  with  mineral  acids  or  alkalies,  and  also  by  putrefaction. 
The  reverse  of  this  occurs  if  these  two  components  are  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  according  to  the  following  equation:  C.H.COOH  +  NH,.CH,.COOH 
=  C,H..CO.NH.CH,.COOH  +  H,0.  This  acid  may  be  synthetically  pre- 
pared from  benzamid  and  monochlor-acetic  acid,  C.H^.CO.NH,  +  CH,C1. 
COOH  =  C.H..CO.NH.CH,.COOH  +  HCl,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  large  amounts  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  but 
only  in  small  quantities  in  that  of  carnivora.     The  quantity  of  hippuric 

^  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gcsellsch.,  Bd.  9  :  Borissow.Zcitsclir.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Cohn,  Und.,  25  ;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1896. 
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acid  eliminated  in  haman  nrine  on  a  mixed  diet  is  nsaally  less  than  1  grm. 
per  day;  as  an  average  it  is  0.7  grm.  After  eating  freely  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  especially  such  fruit  as  p^gms,  the  quantity  may  be  more  than 
2  grms.  Hippuric  acid  is  also  found  in  the  perspiration,  blood,  suprarenal 
capsule  of  oxen,  and  in  ichthyosis  scales.  Nothing  is  positively  known  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  in  disease. 

The  Formation  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Organism.  Benzoic  acid  and 
also  the  substituted  benzoic  acids  are  converted  into  hippuric  acid  and  sub- 
stituted hippuric  acids  within  the  body.  Moreover,  those  bodies  are  trans- 
formed into  hippuric  acid  which  by  oxidation  (toluol,  cinnamic  acid, 
hydrocinnamic  acid)  or  by  redaction  (quinic  acid)  are  converted  into  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  question  of  the  origin  o^  hippuric  acid  is  therefore  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  bnnzoic  acid ;  for  the  formation  of  the 
second  component,  glycocoll,  froir.  the  protein  substances  in  the  body  is 
unquestionable. 

Hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  starving  dogs  (Salkowski),  also 
in  dog's  urine  after  a  diet  consisting  entirely  of  meat  (Meissner  and 
Shbpard,  Salkowski,  and  others ').  It  is  evident  that  the  benzoic  acid 
originates  in  these  cases  from  the  proteids,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intestine.  Among  the 
products  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteid  outside  of  the  body  Salkowski  has 
found  phenylpropionic  acid,  C,H^.CH,.CH,.COOH,  which  is  oxidized  in 
the  organism  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid  after  combin- 
ing with  glycocoll.  Phenylpropionic  acid  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
amidophenylpropionic  acid,  which  is  derived  only  from  the  plant  proteids. 
The  supposition  that  the  phenylpropionic  acid  is  produced  from  tyrosin  by 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  researches  of 
Baumann,  Schotten,  and  Baas.*  The  importance  of  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  in  producing  hippuric  acid  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  intestine  of  dogs  with  calomel  the  hippuric  acid 
disappears  from  the  urine  (Baumann  "). 

The  large  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  is 
partly  explained  by  the  specially  active  processes  of  putrefaction  going  on 
in  the  intestine  of  herbivora,  but  is  especially  due  to  the  large  qnintifiy  of 
substances  forming  benzoic  acid  in  the  plant-food.  According  to  Gotzb 
and  Pfeiffer*  the  pentoses  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  elimination 


>  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11 ;  Meissner  and  Shepard,  Un- 
tersuch.  Uber  das  Entstehen  der  Hippurstlure  im  thierischen  Organismus.  Hannover^ 
1866. 

'  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12;  Baumann,  Zeitr 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ;  Schotten,  ibid,,  Bd.  8 ;  Baas,  ibid,,  Bd.  11. 

»  iWa.,  Bd.  10,  S.  181. 

^  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 
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of  hippnric  acid  in  sheep.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  hipparic 
acid  in  human  urine  after  a  mixed  diet,  and  especially  after  a  diet  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  originates  in  part  from  the  aromatic  substances  form- 
ing b^gzoic  acid,  namely,  quinic  acid. 

Thetidneys  may  be  considered  in  dogs  as  special  organs  for  the 
synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  (Schmiedeberg  and  Bunge').  In  other 
animals,  as  in  rabbits,  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  seems  to  take  place  in 
other  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  muscles.  The  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid 
is  therefore  not  exclusively  limited  to  any  special  organ,  though  perhaps  in 
some  species  of  animals  it  may  be  more  abundant  in  one  organ  than  in 
another. 

Properties  and  reactions  of  Hippuric  Acid,  This  acid  crystallizes  in 
semi-transparent,  long,  four-sided,  milk-white,  rhombic  prisms  or  columns, 
or  in  needles  by  rapid  crystallization.  They  dissolve  in  600  parts  cold 
water,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  with  difficulty  in  ether.  They  are  more  easily  soluble  (about  12  times) 
in  acetic  ether  than  in  ethyl  ether.  Petroleum  ether  does  not  dissolve 
them. 

On  heating  hippuric  acid  it  first  melts  at  IST.S**  C.  to  an  oily  liquid 
which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  By  continuing  the  heat  it  decomposes,  pro- 
ducing a  red  mass  and  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid,  with  the  generation, 
first,  of  a  peculiar  pleasant  odor  of  hay,  and  then  an  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Hippuric  acid  is  easily  differentiated  from  benzoic  acid  by  this 
behavior,  also  by  its  crystalline  form  and  its  insolubility  in  petroleum  ether. 
Hippuric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  both  give  LCcke's  reaction,  namely,  they 
generate  an  intense  odor  of  nitrobenzol  when  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  to 
dryness  and  when  the  residue  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  sand.  Hippuric 
acid  forms  crystallizable  salts,  in  most  cases,  with  bases.  The  combinations 
with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  salts  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water;  the  iron- 
oxide  salt  is  insoluble. 

Hippuric  acid  is  best  prepared  from  the  fresh  urine  of  a  horse  or  cow. 
The  urine  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  while  hot,  concentrated  and  then  cooled,  and  the  hippuric 
acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
crystals  are  pressed,  dissolved  in  milk  of  lime  by  boiling,  and  treated  as 
above;  the  hippuric  acid  is  precipitated  again  from  the  concentrated  filtrate 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallization  and 
decolorized,  when  necessary,  by  animal  charcoal. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  following  method  (Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg'):  The  urine 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  6  ;  also  Ar.  Hoffmann,  iWd.,  Bd.  7,  and  Koche, 
PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  20. 

»  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  a  Pharm.,  Bd.  6. 
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is  first  made  faintly  alkaline  with  soda,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  thoroughly  extracted  with  strong  alcohol.  After  the  evapora- 
tiou  of  the  alcohol  dissolve  in  water,  acidify  with  salpharic  acid,  and 
completely  extract  by  agitating  (at  least  five  times)  with  fresh  portions  of 
acetic  ether.  The  acetic  ether  is  then  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  which 
is  removed  by  means  of  a  separatory  funnel,  then  evaporated  at  a  medium 
temperature,  and  the  dry  residue  treated  repeatedly  with  petroleum  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  benzoic  acid,  oxyacida,  fat,  and  phenol,  while  the 
hippuric  acid  remains  undissolved.  This  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water  and  evaporated  at  50-60°  C.  to  crystallization.  The  crystals 
are  collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter.  The  mother-liquor  is  repeatedly 
shaken  with  acetic  ether.  This  last  is  removed  and  evaporated ;  the  residue 
is  added  to  the  above  crystals  on  the  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 

Phenaoeturio  Acid,  CioHuNO,  =  C«H».CHa.CO.NII.CHa.COOH.  This  acid,  which 
is  produced  in  theauimal  body  by  a  grouping  of  the  phenylacelic  acid,  C«H».CHa.COOH, 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  with  glycocoll,  has  been  prepared  from 
horse's  urine  by  Salkowbki,*  but  it  probably  also  occurs  in  human  urine. 

Benzoic  Acid,  CtHtOa  or  C«Hft.GOOH,  is  found  in  rabbit's  urine  and  sometimes, 
thougfrin  small  amounts,  in  dog's  urine  (Weyl  and  v.  Anrep).  According  to  Jaars- 
VELD  and  Stokvis  and  to  Eronecker  it  is  also  found  in  human  urine  in  diseases  of 
the  kidneys.  The  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  due  to  a  fer- 
mentative decomposition  of  hippuric  acid.  Such  a  decomposition  may  very  easily 
occur  in  an  alkaline  urine  or  one  containing  proteid  (Van  de  Velde  and  Stokvis). 
In  certain  animals— pigs  and  dogs— the  kidneys,  according  to  Schmibdeberg  and 
Minkowski,*  contain  a  special  enzyme,  Schmiedeberg'b  hUtozymt  which  splits  the 
hippuric  acid  with  the  separation  of  benzoic  acid. 

Ethereal  Sulphuric  Acids.  In  the  patrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intes- 
tine, phenols,  whose  mother-sabstance  is  considered  to  be  tyrosin,  and 
indol  and  skatol  are  produced.  These  phenols  directly,  and  the  two  last- 
named  bodies  after  they  have  been  oxidized  into  indoxyl  and  skatoxyl, 
pass  into  the  urine  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  uniting  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  most  important  of  these  ethereal  acids  are  phenol-  and  cresol- 
sulphuric  acid — which  were  formerly  also  called  phenol-forming  substance 
— indoxyl-  and  sJcatoxyl-sulphuric  acid.  To  this  group  belong  also  the 
pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid^  which  occurs  only  in  very  small  amounts  in 
human  urine,  and  hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  in  the  urine 
after  poisoning  with  phenol,  and  under  physiological  conditions  perhaps 
other  ethereal  acids  occur  which  have  not  been  isolated.  The  ethereal 
sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  were  discovered  and  specially  studied  by 
Baumank.*  The  quantity  of  these  acids  in  haman  urine  is  small,  while 
horse's  urine  contains  larger  quantities.  According  to  the  determinations 
of  V.  D.  Velden"  the  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  in  human  urine  in 
the  24  hours  varies  between  0.094  and  0.620  grms.     The  relationship  of 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

•Weyl  and  V.  Anrep,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Jaars  veld  and  Stokvis, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  10;  Kronecker,  tbid,,  Bd.  16  ;  Van  der  Velde  and 
Stokvis,  Und,,  Bd.  17;  Schmiedeberg,  ibid.,  Bd.  14,  S.  879;  Mhikowski,  ibid,,  Bd.  17. 

»  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  12  and  18. 
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the  snlphate-snlphnric  acid  A  to  the  conjagated  snlphnric  acid  B  in  health 
is  on  an  average  as  10  :  1.  It  undergoes  such  great  variatioQ,  as  foand  by 
Baumann  and  Herter  *  and  after  them  by  many  other  investigators,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  the  average  figures  as  normal.  After  taking 
phenol  and  certain  other  aromatic  substances,  as  well  as  when  putrefaction 
within  the  organism  is  general,  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  is 
greatly  increased.  On  the  contrary  it  is  diminished  when  the  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine  is  reduced  or  prevented.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  carbohydrates  and  exclusive  milk  diet.*  The  intestinal 
putrefaction  and  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  has  also  been 
diminished  in  certain  cases  by  certain  therapeutic  agents  which  have  an 
antiseptic  action;  still  the  statements  are  not  unanimous.* 

Great  importance  has  been  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  total 
snlphuric  acid  and  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  or  between  the  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  study  of  the  intensity 
of  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  under  different  conditions.  Several 
investigators,  F.  Miller,  Salkowski,  and  v.  Noorden,*  consider  cor- 
rectly that  this  relationship  is  only  of  secondary  yalue,  and  that  it  is  more 
correct  to  consider  the  absolute  value.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  abso- 
lute values  for  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  also  undergo  great  variation^ 
so  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  the  upper  or  lower  limit  for  the 
normal  value. 

Phenol-  and  p-Cresol-sulphnric  Acid,  C.H,.O.SO,.OH  and  C,H,.O.SO,. 
OH.  These  acids  are  found  as  alkali  salts  in  human  urine,  in  which  also 
orthocresol  has  been  detected.  The  quantity  of  cresol-sulphuric  acid  is 
considerably  greater  than  phenol-sulphuric  acid.  In  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation the  phenols  set  free  froni  the  two  ethereal  acids  are  determined 
together  as  tribromphenol.  The  quantity  of  phenols  which  are  separated 
from  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  amounts  to  17-51  milli- 
grammes in  the  24  hours  (Mukk).  The  methods  for  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation used  heretofore  give,  according  to  Rumpf,  as  well  as  Kossler  and 
Penny,*  such  inaccurate  results  that  new  determinations  are  very  desirable. 
After  a  vegetable  diet  the  quantity  of  these  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  ia 

»  V.  d.  Velden.  Virchow's  Arcli.,  Bd.  70;  Herter.  Zeitsclir.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1. 

•  See  Hirschler.  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  10  ;  Bieraacki.  Deutscb.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.»  Bd.  49  ;  Rovighi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16  ;  Wintemitz,  ibid,,  and 
Schmitz,  xbid.,  Bdd.  17  and  19. 

*  See  Baumann  and  Morax.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  10;  Stcifl,  Zeitschr.  f. 
klin.  Med..  Bd.  16;  Rovighi.  1.  c;  Stern.  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene.  Bd.  12;  and  Bartosche- 
witsch.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.»  Bd.  17  :  Mosse.  ibid.,  Bd.  28. 

«  Mailer.  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  12 ;  v.  Noorden,  Und.,  Bd.  17 ;  Salkowski. 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  12. 

» Munk,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  12 ;  Rumpf,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  16 ; 
Kossler  and  Penny,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 
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greater  than  after  a  mixed  diet.  After  taking  carbolic  acid,  which  is  in 
great  part  converted  by  synthesis  within  the  organism  into  phenol-ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid,  besides  also  pyrocatechin-  and  hydrochinon-salphnric  acid,* 
and  also  when  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  sufficient  to  combine 
with  the  phenol,  forming  phenyl-glycuronic  acid,*  the  quantity  of  phenols 
and  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine  is  considerably  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

An  increased  elimination  of  phenol-sulphuric  acids  occurs  in  active 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  with  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine, 
as  in  ileus,  diffused  peritonitis  with  atony  of  the  intestine,  or  tuberculous 
enteritis,  but  not  in  simple  obstruction.  The  elimination  is  also  increased 
by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from  purulent  wounds  or 
abscesses.  An  increased  elimination  of  phenol  has  been  observed  in  a  few 
other  cases  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  body.* 

The  alkali  salts  of  phenol-  and  cresol-sulphuric  acids  crystallize  in  white 
plates,  similar  to  mother-of-pearl,  which  are  rather  freely  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold.  On 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  are  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  corresponding  phenol. 

Phenol-sulphuric  acids  have  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Baumann 
from  potassium  pyrosulphate  and  phenol-  or  p-cresol-potassium.  For  the 
method  of  their  preparation  from  urine,  which  is  rather  complicated,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  these 
ethereal-sulphuric  acids  is  done  by  determining  the  amount  of  phenol  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  urine  as  tribromphenol.  In  this  determination, 
when  the  urine  is  not  specially  rich  in  phenol,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
total  quantity  for  a  day  is  used;  it  is  acidified  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid — 5  c.c.  for  every  100  c.c.  of  urine — and  distilled  until  a 
portion  of  the  distillate  does  not  give  the  slightest  reaction  for  phenols  with 
Millon's  ref^ent  or  with  bromine-water.  The  distillate  is  now  carefully 
neutralized  with  soda  solution  (which  combines  with  the  benzoic  acid,  etc.) 
■and  again  distilled  until  a  portion  of  the  distillate  is  free  from  phenol,  as 
^own  by  the  above-mentioned  reagents.  This  distillate  is  treated  with 
bromine-water  until  a  permanent  yellow  color  is  produced,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  24  hours  in  the  cold;  the  crystalline  precipitate  is  then 
collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  dilute  bromine-water,  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  without  the  use  of  a  vacuum,  and  weighed  (100  parts 
tribromphenol  correspond  to  28.4  parts  phenol).  It  is  assumed  that  the 
paracresol  is  first  converted  by  the  bromine-water  into  tribromcresol 
bromine,  and  that  this  is  then  gradually  changed  into  tribromphenol  with 
the  discharge  of  carbon  dioxide.     As  shown  by  Rumpf  this  is  not  the  case, 

1  See  Baumann,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  12  and  18,  and  Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zieit- 
;8Chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  8,  S.  156. 

*  Schmiedeberg.  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  14. 

*  See  G«  HoppeSeyler,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  12.     This  contains  also  all 
references  to  tbe  literature  on  tbis  subject.    Fedeli,  Molescbott's  Untersucb.,  Bd.  15. 
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bufc  dibromcresol  is  chiefly  formed  instead.  This  method  is  therefore  not 
available  for  this  and  other  reaspus.  Among  the  other  methods  which  have 
been  suggested,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  most  available. 

KossLER  and  Penny's  Method,  This  method  is  a  modification  of 
Messinger  and  Vortmaxn's  *  volumetric  process  for  estimating  phenols. 
The  principle  of  this  process  is  as  follows:  The  liqaid  containing  phenol  is 

N 
treated  with  —  caustic  soda  until  strongly  alkaline,  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath  in  a  flask  with  a  glass  stopper,  and  then  treated  with  an  excess  of 

N 

T^  iodine  solution,  the  quantity  being  exactly  measured.     Sodium  iodide  is 

first  formed  and  then  sodium  hypoiodite,  which  latter  forms  tri-iodophenol 
with  the  phenol  according  to  the  following  equation : 

C.H.On  +  3NaI0  =  C.H,I,.OH  +  3NaOH. 

On  cooling  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  determine  by  titration  with 

—  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  the  excess  of  iodine  not  used.    This  process 

is  also  available  for  the  estimation  of  paracresol.  Each  c.c.  of  the  iodine 
solution  used  is  equivalent  to  1.5670  grms.  phenol  or  1.8018  grms.  cresol. 
As  the  determination  does  not  give  any  idea  as  to  the  variable  proportions 
of  the  two  phenols,  the  quantity  of  iodine  used  must  be  calculated  as  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  phenols.  Salkowski  and  Neuberg  *  have  shown 
that  Kossler  and  Penny's  method  gives  too  high  results  for  the  phenols 
in  the  presence  of  glucose  because  products  are  formed  from  the  carbo- 
hydrate on  distillation  which  combine  with  the  iodine.  The  method  must 
in  these  cases  be  modified  as  Neuberg  suggests.  In  regard  to  greater 
details,  and  especially  to  precautions,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  article  of  Kossler  and  Penny  and  to  Huppert-Neubauer.* 

The  methods  for  the  separate  determination  of  the  conjugated  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  will  be  spoken  of  later  in  connection 
with  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine. 

Pyrooateohin  snlphnrio  Acid  (and  Pykocatechtn).  This  acid  was  first  found  in 
horse'g  urine  in  rather  lar^e  quantities  by  Baumann.  It  occurs  in  human  urine  only  in 
the  Tery  smallest  quantities,  and  perhaps  not  constantly,  but  it  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  urine  after  taking  phenol,  pyrocatechin,  or  prolocatechuic  acid. 

With  an  exclusively  meat  diet  this  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  urine,  and  it  therefore 
must  originate  from  vegetable  food.  It  probably  originates  from  the  protocatechuic 
acid,  which,  according  to  Preubsb,  passes  in  part  into  the  urine  as  pyrocatechin-sul- 
phuric  acid.  This  add  may  also  perhaps  depend  on  oxidation  of  phenol  within  the 
organism  (Baumann  and  Prkusse*). 

Pyrooateohin,  or  o-Dioxybknzol,  C«H4(0H)a .  was  first  observed  in  the  urine  of  a 
child  (Ebstein  and  J.  Mttller).  The  reducing  body  alcapton,  first  found  by 
BoDBKER^  in  human  urine  and  which  was  considend  for  a  long  time  as  identical  with 
pyrocatechin,  is  in  most  cases  probably  homogentisic  aeid  or  uroleneic  acid  (see  below). 

'  Eossler  and  Penny,  1.  c;  Vortmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  22. 

•  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 

•  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 

•  Baumann  and  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1  ;  Preusse,  ibid.,  Bd.  2 ; 
Baumann,  ibid,,  Bd.  8. 

»  Ebstein  and  Mttller,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  62  ;  BOdeker,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (8)^ 
Bd.  7. 
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Pyrocntechin  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  are  soluble  iu  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 
It  melts  at  102-104'*  C.  and  sublimes  in  shining  plates.    The  watery  solution  becomes 

freen,  bruwu,  and  ultimately  black  in  the  presence  of  alkali  and  the  oxvgen  of  the  air. 
f  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  is  treated  with  tartaric  acid  and  then  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  this  added  to  a  watery  solution  of  pyrocatechiu,  we  obtain  a  violet  or 
cherry-red  liquid  which  becomes  green  on  saturating  with  acetic  acid.  Pyrocatechin  is 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  reduces  alkaline  copper-oxide  solutions  with  heat,  but  does  not  reduce 
bismuth  oxide. 

A  urine  containing  pyrocatechin  if  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  when  alkaline, 
quickly  becomes  dark  and  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions  when  heated.  In  detecting 
pyrocatechin  in  the  urine  it  is  concentrated  when  necessary,  filtered,  boiled  with  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  phenols,  and  repeatedly  shaken  after  cooling 
with  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal  extracts,  the  residue  neu- 
tridized  with  barium  carbonate  and  shaken  again  with  ether.  The  pyrocatechin  which 
remains  after  evaporating  the  ether  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  benzol. 

Hydroohinon,  or  p-Dioxybbnzol,  C«H4(0H)«  ,  often  occurs  in  the  urine  after  the  use 
of  phenol  (Baumann  and  Preusse).  The  dark  color  which  certain  uriues,  so-called 
**  carbolic  urines,"  take  in  the  air  is  due  to  decomposition  products.  Hydrochinou  does 
not  occur  as  a  normal  constituent  of  urine,  but  after  the  administration  of  hydrochinon  ; 
according  to  Lewin  *  it  passes  into  the  urine  of  rabbits  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  being 
a  decomposition  product  of  arbuiin. 

Hydrochinon  forms  rhombic  crystals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  IfiO**  C.  Like  pyrocatechin.  it  easily  reduces  metallic  oxides. 
It  acts  like  pyrocatechin  with  alkalies,  but  is  not  precipitated  with  lead  acetate.  It  is 
oxidized  into  chinou  by  ferric  chloride  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  and  chinon  is 
detected  by  its  peculiar  odor.  Hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  the  urine  by 
the  same  methods  as  pyrocatechiu-sulphuric  acid. 

Indoxyl-Bulphuric  acid,  C.H,NSO,  or  C.H.N.  0. SO,.  OH,  also  called 
URINE  INDICAN,  formerly  called  uroxanthin  (Heller),  occurs  as  alkali- 
salt  in  the  urine.  This  acid  is  the  mother-substance  of  a  great  part  of  the 
indigo  of  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  indigo  which  can  be  separated  from 
the  urine  is  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  indoxyl-snlphuric 
acid  (and  indoxyl-glycuronic  acid)  contained  in  the  urine.  This  amount, 
according  to  Jaffe,*  for  man  is  5-20  milligrammes  per  24  hours.  Horse's 
urine  contains  about  25  times  as  much  indigo-forming  substance  as  human 
urine. 

Indoxyl-snlphuric  acid  is  derived,  as  above  mentioned  (page  443),  from 
indol,  which  is  first  oxidized  in  the  body  into  indoxyl  and  is  then  coupled 
with  sulphuric  acid.  After  subcutaneous  injection  of  indol  the  elimination 
of  indican  is  considerably  increased  (Jaffe,  Baumann^  and  Brieger).  It 
is  also  increased  by  the  introduction  of  orthonitrophenylpropiolic  acid  in 
the  organism  of  animals  (G.  Hoppe-Setler*).  Indol  is  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the 
quantity  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  greater  with  a  meat  than  with  a 
vegetable  diet.  The  putrefaction  of  secretions  rich  in  proteid  in  the  intes- 
tine explains  also  the  occurrence  of  indican  in  the  urine  during  starvation. 
Gelatin,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  increase  the  elimination  of  indican.     An 

*  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  92. 
»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8. 

•  Jaffe,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1872 ;  Baumann  and  Brieger,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3  ;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid.,  Bdd.  7  and  8. 
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abnormally  increased  elimination  of  indican  occurs  in  snch  diseases  as 
obstmct  the  small  intestine,  causing  an  increased  putrefaction,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  abundant  formation  of  indol.  Such  an  increased  elimination  of 
indican  occurs  on  tying  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog,  but  not  the  large 
intestine  (Jaffe  »). 

An  increased  elimination  of  indican  may  also  be  caused  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  proteids  in  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  besides  the  intestine. 
An  increased  elimination  of  indican  has  been  observed  in  many  diseases,* 
and  in  these  cases  the  quantity  of  phenol  eliminated  is  generally  increased. 
A  urine  rich  in  phenol  is  not  always  rich  in  indican. 

The  potassium  salt  of  indoxyj-sulphuric  acid,  which  was  prepared  pure 
by  Baumann  and  Bbieoer  from  the  urine  of  a  dog  fed  on  indol,  has  since 
been  prepared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Thesen,"  who  first  prepared 
indoxylalkali  by  fusing  phenylglycin-orthocarbonic  acid  with  alkali  and 
then  from  this  produced  the  indoxylsulphate  with  potassium  pyrosulphate. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  plates  or  leaves  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
irater,  but  less  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  split  by  mineral  acids  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  indoxyl.  The  latter  without  access  of  air  passes  into  a  red  com- 
pound, indoxyl-red,  but  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  reagents  is  converted 
into  indigo-blue:  2C,H,]SrO  +  20  =  C,.H,,N,0,  +  2H,0.  The  detection 
of  indican  is  based  on  this  last  fact. 

For  the  rather  complicated  preparation  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  as 
potassium  salt  from  urine  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books.  For 
the  detection  of  indican  in  urine  in  ordinary  cases  the  following  method  of 
Jaffe,^  which  also  serves  as  an  approximate  test  for  the  quantity  of  indican, 
is  sufficient. 

Jaffe's  Indican  Test,  20  c.c.  of  urine  is  treated  in  a  test-tube  with 
2-3  c.c.  chloroform  and  mixed  with  an  eqnal  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Immediately  after  a  concentrated  chloride-of-lime  solu- 
tion or  a  \^  potassium-permanganate  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop,  and 
after  each  drop  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken.  The  chloroform  is 
gradually  colored  faintly  or  strongly  blue.  An  excess  of  oxidizing  reagent, 
especially  chloride  of  lime,  interferes  with  the  reaction  and  must  therefore 
be  avoided.  The  test  is  repeated  with  somewhat  varying  amounts  of 
oxidizing  material  until  a  point  is  found  at  which  the  maximum  coloration 
of  the  chloroform  takes  place.  From  the  intensity  of  the  color  the  quantity 
of  indieo  is  determined. 

Still  better,  especially  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 

>  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  70. 

*  See  Jaff6,  Pflflger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8  ;  Senator,  Centralbl.  f .  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877  ; 
O.  Hoppe-Seyler.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12  (con tains  older  literature) ;  also 
Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1892. 

>  Baumann  with  Brieger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8 ;  with  Thesen,  {bid.^ 
Bd.  28. 

«  JafFe,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8. 
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indigo,  is  Obebm£Y£R^s*  method.  He  ases  faming  hydrochloric  acid 
containing  2-4  parts  ferric  chloride  per  litre  to  decompose  the  indican. 
The  nrine  is  first  precipitated  with  not  too  much  lead  acetate  (abont 
\  volume  of  a  20,^  lead-acetate  eolation),  and  the  filtrate  shaken  for  1-2 
minates  with  an  eqaal  volume  of  the  above  hydrochloric  acid.  The  indigo- 
blue  is  taken  up  by  chloroform  in  this  case  also. 

According  to  Rosin*  some  indigo-red  is  always  formed  besides  the 
indigo-blue  in  Jafpe's  indican  test.  Greater  quantities  of  indigo-red  are 
formed  when  the  decomposition  of  the  indican  takes  place  in  the  warmth 
(see  RosENBACu's  urine  test). 

The  chloroform  solation  of  indigo  obtained  in  the  indican  test  may  be 
nsed  in  the  quantitative  colorimetric  determination  by  comparison  with  a 
solation  of  indigo  in  chloroform  of  known  strength  (Erauss  and  Adrian). 
Wang*  converts  the  indigo  into  indigo-salphonic  acid  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrates  with  potassium  permanganate.  Obermeyer^ 
has  suggested  a  similar  method  for  estimating  the  indican  independent  of 
Wang.  It  differs  from  Wang's  method  by  removing,  before  titration, 
other  pigments  taken  up  by  the  chloroform  by  washing  with  45^  alcohol.* 
In  a  later  paper  *  Wang  recommends  the  same  treatment,  namely,  washing 
with  alcohol-ether. 

Indol  seems  also  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a  glycuronic  acid,  indoxyU 
glycurojuc  acid  (Schmiedeberg).  Such  an  acid  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  of  animals  after  the  administration  of  the  sodium-salt  of  o-nitro- 
phenylpropiolic  acid  (G.  Hoppe-Seyler^). 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  Acid,  C.H.NSO,  or  C,H,.N.O.SO,.OH.  The  potas- 
sium salt  of  this  acid  seems  to  occur  generally  in  human  urine  as  a 
chromogen,  which  yields  a  red  or  violet  coloring  matter  on  decomposing  with 
strong  acids,  and  an  oxidizing  reagent.  This  salt  has  been  prepared  by 
Otto  '  from  diabetic  human  urine.  Little  is  known  of  the  quantity  of  this 
skatol-chromogen,  to  which  probably  also  the  skatozyl-glycuronic  acid  must 
be  counted,  under  physiological  and  pathological  conditions. 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  originates  from  skatol  formed  by  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine,  which  is  coupled  with  sulphuric  acid  after  oxidation  into 
skatoxyl.  That  skatol  introduced  into  the  body  passes  partly  as  an  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid  into  the  urine  has  been  shown  by  Brieger.  Indol  and 
skatol  act  differently,  at  least  in  dogs;   indol   producing  a  considerable 


»  Obermayer,  Wieu.  klin.  Wocheuschr.,  1890. 

»  Vircbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 

» Krauss,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18  ;  Adrinu,  ibid.,  Bd.  19;  Wang,  Qnd,, 
Bd.  25. 

<  Wien.  klin.  Kundscbau,  1898. 

^  See  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26. 

•  Ibid.,  Bd.  27. 

^  Schmiedeberg.  Arch  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharin.,Bd.  14;  G.  HoppeSeyler,  Zeitscbr. 
f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  7  and  8. 

•PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  38. 
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amount  of  ethereal-sulphario  acid,  while  skatol  gives  only  a  small  quantity- 
(Mestee').  Skatol  seems  partly  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a  skatoxyl- 
glycuronic  add. 

The  potassium-salt  of  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  crystalline;  it  dissolves 
in  water,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  A  watery  solution  becomes  deep 
violet  with  ferric  chloride,  and  red  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  salt 
is  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  a 
red  precipitate.  The  nature  of  this  red  coloring  matter  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  skatoxyl-sulphnric  acid  is  not  well  known;  neither  is  the 
relationship  existing  between  this  and  other  red  coloring  matters  in  the 
urine  known.  On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  the  skatol -chromogen  yields 
skatol. 

Urines  containing  skatoxyl  are  colored  dark  red  to  violet  by  Jaffe's 
indican  test  even  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid;  with  nitric  acid  they 
are  colored  cherry-red,  and  red  on  warming  with  ferric  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  coloring  matter  which  yields  skatol  with  zinc-dust  may 
be  removed  from  the  urine  by  ether.  Urines  rich  in  skatoxyl  darken  when 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  from  the  surface  downward,  and  may  become 
reddish,  violet,  or  nearly  black.  Rosin  •  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  skatol- 
chromogen  exists  in  human  urine,  and  that  the  observations  made  heretofore 
were  due  to  a  confusion  with  indigo-red  or  urorosein. 

Salkowbki*  bas  shown  that  the  occurreDce  of  nkatol-carhtynie  fieid,  CtHi.N.COOH, 
in  normal  urine  is  probable.  This  is  also  a  putrefaction  product.  When' introduced 
into  the  animal  body  this  acid  reapp^rs  unchanged  in  the  urine.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  and  very  dilute  ferric-chloride  solution  it  gives  an  intense  violet  color  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  reaction  responds  with  a  watery  solution  containing  1 :  10000  of  skatol  car- 
bonic acid. 

Aromatic  Oxyacids.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intestine, 
paraoxyphenyl-acetic  acid^  C^H^(OH).CH,COOH,  and  paraoxyphenyl-pro- 
pionic  acidy  CJ1^(0H).C,H^.C00H,  are  formed  from  tyrosin  as  inter- 
mediate step,  and  these  in  great  part  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine.  They 
were  first  detected  by  Baimann.*  The  quantity  of  these  acids  is  usually 
very  small.  They  are  increased  by  the  same  circumstances  as  the  phenols, 
especially  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  in  which  the  increase  is  consider- 
able.    A  small  portion  of  these  oxyacids  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Besides  these  two  oxyacids  which  regularly  occur  in  human  urine  we 
sometimes  have  other  oxyacids  in  urines.  To  these  belong  homogefifisic 
acid  and  uroleucic  acid,  which  form  the  specific  constituents  of  the  urine 


*  Brieger,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  4.  8.  414  ;  Mester,  ibid.,  Bd.  12. 

«  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

-*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  12  and  13,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  4. 
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in  most  cases  of  alcaptonaria,  oxymandelic  acidy  found  by  Schultzen  and 
RiESS  in  urine  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  oxyhydroparacumaric  acid, 
found  by  Blendermann  in  the  urine  on  feeding  rabbits  with  tyrosin,  gallic 
acid,  which,  according  to  Baumann,'  sometimes  appears  in  horse's  urine, 
and  kynurenic  acid  (oxychinolincarbonic  acid),  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  found  only  in  dog's  urine.  The  first  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
oxyacids,  and  also  homogentisic  and  nrolencic  acids,  will  be  treated  of  here. 
Paraoxyphenylacetic  acid  and  p-oxyphenylpropionic  acid  are  crystalline 
and  are  both  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  The  first  melts  at  148°  C,  and 
the  other  at  125°  C.  Both  give  a  beautiful  red  coloration  on  being  warmed 
with  Millon's  reagent. 

To  delect  the  presence  of  these  oxyacids  proceed  in  the  following  way  (Baumann)  : 
Warm  the  urine  for  a  while  on  the  water-halh  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  volatile  phenols.  After  cooling  shake  three  times  with  ether,  and  then  shake  the 
ethereal  extracts  with  dilute  soda  solution,  which  dissolves  the  oxyacids,  while  the  resi- 
due of  the  phenols  soluhle  in  el  her  remains.  The  alkaline  solutii>n  of  the  oxyacids  is 
now  fainily  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  shaken  again  with  ether,  the  ether  removed 
and  allowed  to  evHporate,  the  residue  dissolved  iu  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  tested 
with  Millon's  reagent.  The  two  oxyacids  are  best  differentiated. by  their  different 
melting-points.  The  reader  is  referred  to  other  works  for  the  method  of  isolating  and 
separaiinj;  these  two  oxyacids. 

Homogentisic  acid,  C.H.O,  or  C.H,(OH),.CH,.COOH.  This  acid  was 
detected  by  Wolkow  and  Baumann.  They  isolated  it  from  the  urine  in 
a  case  of  alcaptonnria  (see  below)  and  showed  that  the  characteristics  of 
so-called  alcaptonuric  urine  in  this  case  were  due  to  this  acid.  This  acid 
has  later  been  found  in  other  cases  of  alcaptonnria  by  Fmbden,  Garnier 
and  VoiRix,  Ogden,  and  others.  Olycosuric  acid,  isolated  from  alcapton- 
uric urine  by  Marshall  and  recently  by  Geyger,*  seems  to  be  identical 
with  homogentisic  acid.  Tyrosin  is  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of 
this  acid.  On  the  introduction  of  tyrosin  in  persons  with  alcaptonuria, 
Wolkow  and  Baumann  and  Embden  observed  a  greater  or  less  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  homogentisic  acid  in  the  urine.  According  to  Wolkow 
and  Baumann  this  acid  is  formed  from  the  tyrosin  by  abnormal  putrefac- 
tive processes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine. 

Homogentisic  acid  is  the  dioxyphenyl-acetic  acid  derived  from  hydro- 
chinon.  On  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  gentisic  acid  (hydrochinon- 
carbonic  acid)  and  hydrochinon.  When  introduced  into  the  intestinal  tract 
of  dogs  it  is  in  part  con«^erted  into  tolu-hydrochinon,  which  is  eliminated 
in  .the  form  of  ethereal-sulphuric  acid.     Homogentisic  acid  has  recently 

*  Schultzen  and  Riess,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1869 ;  Blenderman,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  6.  S.  267 ;  Baumann,  iUd,,  Bd   6.  S.  193. 

'  Wolkow  and  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15;  Embden,  ibid.,  Bdd. 
17  and  18 ;  Garnier  and  Voirin.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  4 ;  Ogden,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20 ;  Marshall,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17;  Geyger,  cited  from  Emb- 
den, 1.  c. 
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been  prepared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Fbankel,*  starting  with 
gentisic  aldehyde. 

Homogentisic  acid  crystallizes  with  1  mol.  water  in  large,  transparent 
prismatic  crystals,  which  become  non- transparent  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room  with  the  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  melt  at  146.5-147**  C. 
They  are  solable  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form and  benzol.  Homogentisic  acid  is  optically  inactive  and  non-ferment- 
able. Its  watery  solution  has  the  properties  of  so-called  alcaptonuric  urine. 
It  becomes  greenish  brown  from  the  surface  downward  on  the  addition  of 
very  little  caustic  soda  or  ammonia  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  on  stirring 
it  becomes  quickly  dark  brown  or  black.  It  reduces  alkaline  copper  solu- 
tions with  even  slight  heat,  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  immediately  in 
the  cold.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline  bismuth  solutions.  It  gives  a  lemon- 
colored  precipitate  with  Millok's  reagent,  which  becomes  light  brick-red 
on  warming.  Among  the  salts  of  this  acid  we  must  mention  the  lead  salt 
containing  water  of  crystallization  and  34.79^  Pb.  This  salt  melts  at 
214-21 5*^  C. 

In  preparing  this  acid  the  strongly  acidified  urine  is  shaken  with  ether. 
The  residue  obtained  on  the  distillation  of  the  ether  is  dissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  heated  to  boiling  and  treated  with  a  lead  acetate  solution 
(1  :  5),  and  the  brown  resinous  precipitate  quickly  separated  by  filtration. 
The  lead  salt  gradually  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate.  This  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  obtained  as  crystals  from  the  filtrate 
after  carefully  concentrating  the  filtrate  finally  in  vacuo. 

In  regard  to  tbc  quantitative  estiinatiou  we  proceed  uccordiDg  to  the  suggestion  of 

N 
Haumann  by  titrating  llie  acid  witli  a  -r^  silver  solution.     As  regards  details  of  this 

method  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  publication.*  Deniges*  has  suggested 
nnoihcr  method. 

Urolenoic  acid,  CsHioO*,  is,  according  to  Huppeut,  probably  a  dioxypheuyllactic 
acid.  C,H,(OH),.CH,.CH(OH).COOH.  This  acid  was  firat  prepared  by  Kirk*  from 
the  iirino  of  children  with  ulcaptouuria,  which  also  contained  homogentisic  acid.  It 
melts  at.  130-188**  C.  Otherwise,  in  regard  to  its  behavior  with  alkalies,  with  access  of 
air.  and  also  with  alkaline  copper  solutions  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and  also 
Mii.fiON's  reagent,  it  is  similar  to  homogentisic  aci^. 

Oxymadclic  acid.  CH.O*,  paraoxyphcnylglycolic  acid,  HO.C,Il4.CH(OH)COOH,  is. 
as  above  stated,  found  in  the  urine  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  acid  crystallizes 
in  silky  needles.  It  melts  at  162"  C,  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  less  in  cold  water, 
and  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  hot  benzol.  It  is  precipitatetl  by  basic  leail 
acetate,  but  not  by  lead  acetate. 

Kynnrenio  acid.  CmlliNOa,  is  an  oxychinol  in -carbonic  acid  occurring  in  dog's  urine. 
We  are  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  oridn  of  this  acid.  It  seems  not  to  be  formed  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  it  is  not  changed  by  putrefaction  bacteria  (Cupaldi).' 


'  Zeiischr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  20. 

«  Ibid.,  16. 

» Chem  Centralbl.,  1897,  Bd.  1,  S.  338. 

*  Huppert,  ZeilBchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28  ;  Kirk,  Brit.  mcd.  Journ.,  1886  and 
1888,  Journ  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chen>.,  Bd.  23.     In  regard  to  kyniirenic  acid  see  also  Huppert- 
Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and  Mendci  and  Jackson,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 
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Urinary  Pigments  and  Chromogens.  The  yellow  color  of  normal  nrine 
depends  perhaps  npon  several  pigments,  bat  in  greatest  part  upon  urochroh. 
Besides  this  the  nrine  seems  to  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  HiEMATO- 
PORPHYRIN  as  a  regular  constituent.  Uroerythrin  also  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  normal  urine.  Finally,  the  excreted  urine  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  regularly  contains  a  yellow  pigment,  urobilin, 
which  is  derived  from  a  chromogen,  urobilinogen,  by  the  action  of  light 
(Saillet)  and  air  (Jaffe,  Disque  ',  and  others).  Besides  this  chromogen, 
urine  contains  various  other  bodies  from  which  coloring  matters  may  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Humin  substances  (perhaps  in 
part  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine)  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
acids  (v.  XJdranszky)  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  substances  may 
sometimes  originate  from  the  reagents  used,  as^  from  impure  amyl-alcohol 
(v.  TJdranszky*).  To  these  humin  bodies  developed  by  the  action  of  acid 
in  normal  urine  when  exposed  to  the  air  must  be  added  the  urophain  of 
Heller,  the  various  urohelanins,  and  other  bodies  described  by  different 
investigators  (Plos'z,  Thudichum,  Schunck  *).  Indigo-blue  (uroglaucin 
of  Heller,  urocyanin,  cyanurin,  and  other  coloring  matters  of  older 
investigators*)  is  split  off  from  the  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  or  indoxyl- 
glycuronic  acid.  Bed  coloring  matters  may  be  formed  from  the  conjugated 
indoxyl  and  skatoiyl  acids,  and  urohodin  (Heller),  urorubin  (Plos'z), 
UROH^MATiN  (Harley),  and  perhaps  also  urorosein  (Nencki  and 
Sieber*)  probably  have  such  an  origin. 

We  cannot  discuss  more  in  detail  the  different  coloring  matters  obtained 
as  decomposition  products  from  normal  urine.  Hsematoporphyrin  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  (VI)  and  will  best  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  pathological  pigments.  It  only  remains  to  describe 
urochrom,  urobilin,  and  uroerythrin. 

XJrochrom  is  the  name  given  by  Garrod  to  the  yellow  pigment  of  the 
urine.  Thudichum  •  had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  a  less  pure 
pigment  isolated  by  himself.  According  to  Qarrod  urochrom  is  free  from 
iron,  but  contains  nitrogen.  It  stands,  i':  seems,  in  close  relationship  to 
urobilin,  as  Qarrod  has  obtained  a  urobilin-like  pigment  by  the  action  of 

.  >  Jaff6.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1868  and  1869,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd. 
47;  Disqu^.  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  2 ;  Saillet,  Revue  de  m6decine.  Tome  17, 
1897. 

•  v.  Udrdnsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  11,  13,  and  13. 

•Plos'z,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  Bd.  8;  Thudichum,  Brit  med.  Joum.,  Vol. 
201,  and  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,  Bd.  104;  Schunck,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer, 
10.    Aufl..  p.  509. 

•  See  Huppert-Neubauer.  p.  16t. 

•  In  regard  to  this  and  other  red  pigments  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  pp.  698  and  697 ; 
Nencki  and  Sieber.  Joum.  f.  prakt.  (hem.  (2),  Bd.  26. 

•  Garrod,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  Vol.  55  ;  Thudichum,  I  c. 
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aldehyde  on  urocbrom,  and  Riva  *  claims  that  nrobilin  yields  a  body  similar 

to  urochrom  on  careful  oxidation  with  permanganate. 

Urochrom  is,  according  to   Garrod,  amorphous,  brown,  very  readily 

soluble  in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

It  dissolves  but  slightly  in  acetic  ether,  amyl-alcohol,  and  acetone,  while  it 

is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.     Urochrom  is  precipitated  by 

lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  acetate,  phosphotungstic  and   phos- 

phomolybdic  acids.     On  saturating  the  urine  with  ammonium  sulphate  a 

great  part  of  the  urocbrom  remains  in  solution.     It  does  not  show  any 

absorption-bands,  and  does  not  fluoresce  after  the  addition  of  ammonia  and 

zinc  chloride.     Urochrom  is  very  readily  decomposed,  with  the  formation 

of  brown  substances,  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Urochrom  is  prepared  according  lo  n  mther  complicated  method  which  consists  in 
saturating  the  urine  with  ammonium  sulphate,  when  most  of  the  urochrom  remains  in 
solution.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  u  proper  quantity  of  alcohol  when  a  clear,  yellow, 
alcoholic  layer  collects  on  the  salt  solution,  and  this  contains  the  urochrom  and  is  further 
purified  according  to  Garrod.* 

Urobilin  is  the  pigment  first  lolated  from  the  nrine  by  Jaffb*  and 
which  is  characterized  by  its  strong  fluorescence  and  by  its  absorption- 
spectrum.  Various  investigators  have  prepared  from  the  urine  by  different 
methods  pigments  which  differed  slightly  from  each  other  but  behaved 
essentially  like  Jaffe's  urobilin.  Thus  different  urobilins  have  been 
suggested,  such  as  normal,  febrile,  physiological,  and  pathological  urobilins.* 
The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  different  urobilins  in  the  urine  cannot 
be  denied;  but  as  urobilin  is  a  readily  changeable  body  and  difficultly 
purified  from  other  urinary  pigments,  the  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
different  urobilins  must  still  be  considered  open.  According  to  Satllet  *  no 
urobilin  exists  originally  in  human  urine,  but  only  the  mother-snhstance 
of  the  same,  urobilinogen,  from  which  the  urobilin  is  formed  in  the  excreted 
urine  by  the  influence  of  light. 

Urobilin-like  bodies,  so-called  urobilinoid,  have  been  prepared  from 
bile  pigments  as  well  as  blood  pigments,  and  indeed  by  oxidation  as  well  as 
reduction.  Maly  obtained  his  hydrobilirnbin  by  the  reduction  of  bilirubin 
with  sodium  amalgam,  and  DiSQUE  obtained  a  product  which  is  still  more 
similar  to  urobilin,  while  Stokvis  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  cholecyanin 
with  a  little  lead  peroxide  acholetelin  which  acted  very  much  like  urobilin. 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Le  Nobel,  Nencki  and  Sieber  have  obtained  urobilinoid 

»  Garrod,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21 ;  Riva.  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer.  p.  524. 

«L.  c. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiscensch.,  1868  and  1869.  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 

*  See  MacMunu.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vols.  31  and  85 ;  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gcsellgch.. 
Bd.  14t  and  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vols.  6  and  10;  Bogomoloff,  Maly's  Jahresber,  Bd.  22  ; 
Eichholz.  Journ.  of  Physfol.,  Vol.  14  ;  Ad.  Jolles,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  61. 

»  Revue  dc  medeciiie,  Tome  19.  1897. 
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bodies  by  the  reduction  of  haematiii  and  liaamatoporphyrin  with  tin  or  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  while  MacMunn*  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
haBmatin  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  alcohol  containing  snlphuric  acid  a 
pigment  which  seemed  to  be  identical  with  urinary  urobilin.  It  is  apparent 
that  all  these  urobilins  cannot  be  identical. 

Many  investigators  declare  that  urobilin  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin, 
but  according  to  the  researches  of  Hopkins  aud  Garrod*  this  view  is  not 
correct  because,  irrespective  of  other  small  differences,  each  body  has  an 
essentially  distinct  composition.  Hydrobilirubin  contains  C  64.68, 
H  6.93,  N  9.22  (Malt),  while  urinary  urobilin,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
C  63.46,  H  7.67,  K  4.09^1^.  The  urobilin  from  faeces,  stercobilin,  has  the 
same  composition  as  urinary  urobilin  with  4.17^  nitrogen. 

Urinary  urobilin  may  not  be  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  but  this  does 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  that  urobilin,  according  to  the  generally 
admitted  view,  is  derived  from  bilirubin  (although  not  by  simple  reduction 
and  taking  up  water)  in  the  intestine.  Several  physiological  as  well  as 
clinical  observations '  speak  for  this  view,  among  which  we  must  mention 
the  regular  appearance  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  stercobilin,  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  bile-pigments  and  having  the  same  composition  as  urinary 
urobilin ;  the  absence  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  of  new-born  infants  and  also  on 
the  complete  removal  of  bile  from  the  intestine;  as  well  as  the  increased 
elimination  of  urobilin  with  strong  intestinal  putrefaction.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  investigators  who,  basing  their  opinion  on  clinical  observations, 
deny  the  intestinal  origin  of  urobilin  and  claim  that  the  urobilin  is  derived 
from  a  transformation  of  the  bilirubin  not  in  the  intestine,  by  an  oxidation 
of  the  same  or  also  by  a  transformation  of  the  blood-pigments.*  The  possi- 
bility of  a  different  mode  of  formation  of  urinary  urobilin  in  disease  is  not 
to  be  denied;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  pigment  is  formed  from  the 
bile-pigments  in  the  intestine  under  physiological  conditions. 

The  quantity  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  under  physiological  conditions  is 
very  variable.  Saillet  found  30-130  milligrammes  and  G.  Hoppe-Seyler 
80-140  milligrammes  in  one  day's  urine. 

»  Maly,  Ann.  d.  Cliem.  w,  Pbarm.,  Bd.  168;  Disqu^,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein., 
Bd.  3  ;  Stokvis,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1878,  S.  211  and  449;  Hoppe-Seyler 
Ber.  d.  deiitscb.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  7;  Le  Nobel,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  40;  Nencki 
and  Sieber,  Mouatshefte  f.  Cbem.,  Bd.  0,  and  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Palb.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  24  ; 
MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Vol.  81. 

«  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

» See  Fr.  MttUer,  Scbles.  Gesellsch.  f.  vaterl.  Kultur,  1893 ;  D.  Gerbardt,  "  Uebcr 
Hydrobilirubin  nnd  seine  Bezieh.  zum  Iktenis"  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Berlin,  1889);  Beck, 
Wien.  klin.  Wocbenscbr.,  1895;  Harley,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1896. 

*  In  regard  to  tbe  various  tbeories  ns  to  Ibe  formation  of  urobilin  see  Harley,  Brit. 
Med.  Journ..  1896  ;  A.  Katz,  Wien.  Med.  Wocbenscbr..  1891,  Nos.  28-82  ;  Grimm, 
Vircbow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  132  ;  Zojn,  Confcrenzc  clinicbe  italiane,  Ser.  1  a.  Vol.  1. 
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We  liave  nnmerous  observations  on  fche  elimination  of  urobilin  in  disease, 
especially  by  Jaffe,  Disque,  Dreyfuss-Brissac,  Gbrhardt,  G.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,'  and  others.  The  quantity  is  increased  in  hemorrhage  in  snch 
diseases  where  the  blood-corpuscles  are  dostroyed,  as  after  the  action  of 
certain  blood -poisons,  such  as  antifibrin  and  antipyrin.  It  is  also  increased 
in  fevers,  heart-troubles,  lead  colic,  atrophic  liver  cirrhosis,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  so-called  urobilin  icterus. 

The  properties  of  urobilin  may  be  different,  depending  upon  the  method 
of  preparation  and  the  character  of  the  urine  used,  therefore  only  the  most 
important  properties  will  be  given.  Urobilin  is  amorphous,  brown,  reddish- 
brown,  red,  or  reddish  yellow,  depending  upon  method  of  preparation.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  amylalcohol,  and  chloroform,  but  less  readily  in 
ether  or  acetic  ether.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solubility  is 
augmented  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  It  may  be  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  nrine  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  especially  after 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (Mehy  *).  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  It  is  partly 
dissolved  by  chloroform  from  an  acid  (watery-alcoholic)  solution;  alkali 
solutions  remove  the  urobilin  from  the  chloroform.  The  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  certain  metallic  salts  (zinc  and  lead), 
but  not  by  others,  such  as  mercuric  sulphate.  Urobilin  is  precipitated  from 
the  urine  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  does  not  give  Omelin's  test  for  bile- 
pigments.  It  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  reaction  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  biuret  test,  by  the  action  of  copper  sulphate  and  alkali.' 

Neutral  alcoholic  urobilin  solutions  are  in  strong  concentration  brownish 
yellow,  in  great  dilution  yellow  or  rose-colored.  They  have  a  strong  green 
fluorescence.  The  acid-alcoholic  solutions  are  brown,  reddish  yellow,  or 
rose-red,  according  to  concentration.  They  are  not  fluorescent,  but  show 
a  faint  absorption-band,  y^  between  b  and  F^  which  borders  on  F^  or  in 
greater  concentration  extends  over  F.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  brownish 
yellow,  yellow,  or  (the  ammoniacal)  yellowish  green,  according  to  concen- 
tration. If  some  zinc-chloride  solution  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution, 
it  becomes  red  and  shows  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence.  This  solution,  as 
also  that  made  alkaline  with  fixed  alkalies,  shows  a  darker  and  more 
sharply  deflned  band,  d,  between  b  and  F,  almost  midway  between  E 
and  F.  If  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  urobilin  alkali  is  carefully 
acidified  with  snphuric  acid  it  becomes  cloudy  and  shows  a  second  band 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  P.  (Serhurdt,  "  Ueber 
Hydrobilirubiu  und  seine  Beziehungen  zum  Ikterus  "  (BerliD,  1889)»  and  also  G.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  VIrcbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  124. 

*  Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  1878,  cited  from  Maly*8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8. 

>  See  Salkowski,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr..  1897,  and  Stokvis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  84. 
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exactly  at  E  and  connected  with  y  hj  n,  shadow  (Garrod  and  Hopkins, 
Saillet'). 

Urobilinogen  is  colorless  or  is  only  slightly  colored.  Like  urobilin  it  is 
precipitated  from  the  nrine  by  saturating  with  ammoniam  salphate. 
According  to  Saillbt  it  may  be  extracted  by  acetic  ether  from  urine  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  chloroform,  ethyl  ether,  and 
amyalcohol.  It  shows  no  absorption-bands,  and  is  readily  conyerted  into 
urobilin  by  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  oxygen. 

In  preparing  urobilin  from  normal  urine,  precipitate  the  urine  with 
basic  lead  acetate  (Jaffe),  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  dry  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  then  boil  it  with  alcohol,  and  decompose  it  when  cold 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is 
diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  treated  with  zinc- 
chloride  solution.  This  new  precipitate  is  washed  free  from  chlorine  with 
water,  boiled  with  alcohol,  dried,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  this  solution 
precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead.  This  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with 
water  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  i  vol.  chloroform, 
diluted  with  water,  and  shaken  repeatedly,  but  not  too  energetically.  The 
urobilin  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform.  This  last  is  washed  once  or  twice 
with  a  little  water  and  then  distilled,  leaving  the  urobilin.  The  pigment 
may  be  precipitated  directly  from  the  urine  rich  in  urobilin  by  ammonia 
and  zinc  chloride,  and  the  precipitate  treated  as  above  decribed  (Jaffe). 

The  method  suggested  by  Mbhy  (precipitation  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate) has  been  modified  by  Garrod  and  Hopkins  in  that  they  first  remove 
the  uric  acid  by  saturating  with  ammonium  chloride  and  then  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitated  urobilin  is  thus 
made  purer  than  by  saturating  with  the  sulphate  directly.  The  urobilin  is 
extracted  from  the  dried  precipitate  by  a  great  deal  of  water,  reprecipitated 
by  ammonium  sulphate,  and  this  procedure  repeated  several  times  if  neces- 
sary. The  dried  precipitate  finally  obtained  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol. 
In  regard  to  small  details,  and  to  a  second  method  suggested  by  these  experi- 
menters, we  refer  to  the  original  work.' 

Saillet  extracts  the  urobilinogen  from  the  urine  by  shaking  with 
acetic  ether,  using  a  kerosene-oil  light.' 

The  color  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  the  beautiful  fiuorescence  of 
the  ammoniacal  solution  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  and  the  absorption- 
bands  of  the  spectrum,  all  serve  as  means  of  detecting  urobilin.  In  fever- 
urines  the  urobilin  may  be  detected  directly  or  after  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  zinc  chloride  by  its  spectrum.  It  may  also  sometimes  be  de- 
tected in  normal  urine,  either  directly  or  after  the  urine  has  stood  exposed  to 
the  air  until  the  chromogen  has  been  converted  into  urobilin.  If  it  cannot 
be  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  then  the  urine  may  be  treated 
with  a  mineral  acid  and  shaken  with  ether  or,  still  better,  with  amylalcohol. 
The  amylalcohol  solution  is,  either  directly  or  after  addition  of  a  strongly 
ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  tested  spectroscopically.     If 

»  Garrod  and  Hopkins,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  20 ;  Saillet,  1.  c. 

«  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  20. 

*  In  regard  to  this  and  other  methods  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works. 
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the  urobilin  cannot  be  detected  in  this  way,  the  pigment  may  be  isolated 
by  ammoniam  snlphate  according  to  the  above-described  method  of  Garrod 
and  Hopkins. 

In  the  qaantitative  estimation  of  nrobilin  we  proceed  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  G.  Hoppe-Seyler:  *  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  acidified  with  snlphuric 
acid  and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  after  some  time,  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  equal  parts  alcohol  and  chloroform 
after  pressing.  The  filtered  solution  is  treated  with  water  in  a  separatory 
funnel  until  the  chloroform  separates  well  and  becomes  clear.  The  chloro- 
form solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  beaker,  the 
residue  dried  at  100"^  C,  and  then  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
extract  is  filtered,  the  residue  on  the  filter  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  beaker  and  evaporated,  then  dried  and  weighed.  According  to 
this  method  G.  Hoppe-Seyler  found  0.08-0.14  grm.  urobilin  in  one  day's 
urine  of  a  healthy  person,  or  an  average  of  0.123  grm. 

Urobilin  may  also  be  determined  spectro-photometrlrally  according  to  Fr.  Mullbr 
or  to  Saillbt.'  According  to  Saillbt  the  limit  for  the  perceptibility  of  the  absorption- 
bands  of  an  acid  urobilin  solution  lies  in  a  concentration  of  1  milligrnmme  urobilin  in  22 
c.  c.  solution  when  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  fluid  is  15  mm.  In  a  quantitative  esti- 
mation the  urobilin  solution  is  diluted  to  this  limit  and  tlien  the  quantity  of  urobilin 
calculated  from  the  extent  of  dilution.  The  freshly  voided  urine,  shielded  from  light, 
is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  completely  extracted  in  kerosene-oil  light  with  acetic  ether, 
and  the  dissolved  urobilinogen  oxidized  to  urobilin  with  nitric  acid.  On  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  shaking  with  water  the  urobilin  passes  into  the  watery  solution.  This  is 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted  until  the  above  limit  is  reached. 

XJroerythrin  is  the  pigment  which  often  gives  the  beautiful  red  color  to 
the  urinary  sediments  {sedimentum  lateritium).  It  also  frequently  occurs^ 
although  only  in  very  small  quantities,  dissolved  in  normal  urines.  The 
quantity  is  increased  after  great  muscular  activity,  after  profuse  perspira- 
tion, immoderate  eating,  or  partaking  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  after 
digestive  disturbances,  fevers,  circulation  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and  in 
many  other  pathological  conditions. 

Uroerythrin,  which  has  been  especially  studied  by  Zoja,  Riva,  and 
<iARROD,"  has  a  pink  color,  is  amorphous  and  is  very  quickly  destroyed  by 
light,  especially  when  in  solution.  The  best  solvent  is  amylalcohol ;  acetic 
€ther  is  not  so  good,  and  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  water  are  even  less  val- 
uable. The  very  dilute  solutions  show  a  pink  color;  but  on  greater  concen- 
tration they  become  reddish  orange  or  fire-red.  They  do  not  fluoresce  either 
directly  or  after  the  addition  of  anunoniacal  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  but 
they  have  a  strong  absorption,  beginning  in  the  middle  between  D  and  E 
and  extending  to  about  F^  and  consisting  of  two  bands  which  are  connected 
by  a  shadow  between  E  and  b.     Concentrated   sulphuric  acid   colors  a 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  124. 

•  Fn  Mttller^fie«  fluppert-Neubauer,  p.  861 :  Saillet,  1.  c. 

*  Zoja,  Arch.  Ital.  di  clinica  med.,  1898,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch..  1892; 
Riva,  Gaz.  med.  di  Torino,  Anno  48,  cited  from  Haly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24 ;  Garrod^ 
Joum.  of  Physiol,,  Vols.  17  and  21. 
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uroerythrin  solation  a  beautiful  carmine  red;  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  pink ' 
color.     Alkalies  make  its  solutions  grass-green,  and  often  a  play  of  colors 
from  pink  to  purple  and  blue  is  observed. 

lu  preparing  uroerytbrin  the  sediment,  nccordiuff  lo  Garkod.  is  dissolved  in  water  at 
a  gentle  heat  and  saturated  with  aiumonium  chloride,  which  precipitates  the  pigment 
with  the  ammonium  urate.  This  is  puritied  by  repeated  solution  in  water  nnd  precipi- 
tation with  ammonium  chloride  until  all  the  urobilin  is  removed.  The  precipitate  is 
linally  extracted  on  the  filter  in  the  dark  with  warm  water,  filtered,  diluted  with  water, 
any  has inato porphyrin  remaining  is  removed  by  sliaking  with  chloroform,  faintly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  uroerytbrin.  The 
chloroform  is  evaporated  in  the  dark  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Volatile  fatty  iicids,  such  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  perhaps  also  butyric  acid,  occur 
under  normal  conditions  in  human  urine  (v.  Jaksch),  also  in  that  of  do^s  and  herbivora 
{ScHOTTEN).  The  acids  poorest  in  carbon,  such  as  formic  acid  and  acetic  add.  are  more 
constant  in  the  body  than  those  richer  in  carbon,  and  therefore  the  relatively  greater 
part  of  these  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  (Schotten).  Normal  human  urine  contains 
besides  these  bodies  others  which  yield  acetic  acid  when  oxidized  by  potassium  dichro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Jakscu).  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  normal 
«rine  is,  according  to  v.  Jakbch,  0.008-0.009  grm.  per  24  hours,  and  according  to 
V.  RoKiTANSKT  0.054  grm.  The  quantity  is  increasea  by  exclusive  farinaceous  food 
(li  jkitansky),  also  in  fever  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver  (v.  Jaksch).  It  is  also 
increased  in  leucsemia  and  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  (v.  Jaksch).  Large  amounts  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  are  produced  in  the  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine,  and  the  quan- 
tity is  6-15  times  as  large  as  in  normal  urine  (Salkowbki  ').  Nan-volatile  fatty  acids 
have  been  detected  as  normal  constituents  of  urine  by  K.  M5rner  and  Htbbinette.* 

Paralaetic  Add,  It  is  claimed  tliat  this  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons 
after  very  fatiguing  marches  (Colasanti  and  Moscatelli).  It  is  lound  in  larger 
amounts  in  the  urine  in  acute  phosphorus- poisoning  or  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
(ScHULTZBN  and  Riebs).  According  to  the  investigations  of  Hoppe-Setler,  Araki, 
and  V.  Tekray  lactic  acid  passes  into  the  urine  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  oz>gen  is 
decreased  in  any  way.  Minkowski'  has  shown  that  lactic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in 
large  quantities  on  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  of  birds. 

Olycsro-pliospharic  a^dd  occura  as  traces  in  the  urine.'*  and  it  is  probably  a  decomposi- 
tion product  ot  lecithin.  The  occurrence  of  mceinic  add  in  normal  urine  is  a  subject 
of  discussion. 

Carbohydrates  and  Reducifig  Substances  hi  the  Urine,  The  occurrence 
of  grape-sugar  as  traces  in  normal  urine  is  highly  probable,  as  the  investi- 
gations of  BBtJCKE,  Abeles,  and  v.  Udbanszky  sho^.  The  last  investi- 
gator has  also  shown  the  habitual  occurrence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  urine, 
and  their  presence  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  investigations  of 
Baumann  and  Wedbnski,  and  especially  by  Baisch.  Besides  glucose 
normal  urine  contains,  according  to  Baisch,  another  not  well-studied 
variety  of  sugar;  according  to  Lemaibe,  probably  isomaltose,  and  besides 
this  a  dextrin-like  carbohydrate  (animal  gum),  as  shown  by  Landwehb, 
Wedenski,  and  Baisch.* 

*  V.  Jaksch.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10 ;  Schotten,  1.  c,  Bd.  7;  Rokitansky, 
Wien.  roed.  Jahrbuch,  1887 ;  Salkowaki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7. 

*  Colasanti  and  Moscatelli,  Moleschott's  Untersuch..  Bd.  14;  Schultzen  and  Reiss, 
Chem.  Centralol,  1869;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  15.  16,  17,  19.  See 
also  Irisawa.  ibid.,  Bd.  17;  v.  Terray,  PflQger's  Arch..  Bd.  65.  See  also  Schfltz, 
Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  19;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd. 
21  and  81. 

*  See  Pasqualis,  Haly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 

^Lemaire.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21 ;  Baisch,  ^nd.,  Bdd.  18,  19,  and  20; 
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Besides  traces  of  sugar  and  the  previously  mentioned  reducing  sub- 
stances, uric  acid  and  creatinin,  the  urine  contains  still  other  reducing 
substances.  These  last  are  probably  (FLf^cKiOER)  conjugated  combinations 
of  glycnronic  acid^  C,H„0, ,  which  closely  resembles  sugar.  The  reducing 
power  of  normal  urine  corresponds,  according  to  various  investigators,  to 
1.5-5.96  p.  m.  grape-sugar.* 

Glycnronic  Acid,  C,H,.0,  or  CHO.(CH.OII),.COOH.  This  acid  may 
be  converted  into  saccharic  acid,  C,1I,,0, ,  by  the  action  of  bromine 
(Thierfelder),  and  it  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
this  acid  and  gluconic  acid,  C,H,,0,.  It  is  a  derivative  of  glucose,  and 
Fischer  and  Piloty  have  prepared  it  synthetically  by  the  reduction  of 
saccharo-lactonic  acid.  Further  reduction  yields  gulonic  acid  lacton 
(Thierfelder).  Glycuronic  acid  is  an  intermediate  metabolic  product, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  urine  only  when  it  is  protected  from  combustion  in  tlie 
animal  body  by  combining  with  other  bodies.  Such  conjugated  combina- 
tions with  indoxyl,  skatoxyl,  and  phenols  occur  probably  normally  in  very 
small  quantities  in  human  urine.  This  acid  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids 
passes  in  large  quantities  into  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  various 
therapeutic  agents  or  certain  other  substances.  Thus  Schmiedebeeg  and 
Meyer  found  campho -glycuronic  acid  in  the  urine  after  partaking  of 
camphor,  and  v.  Mering  *  showed  the  presence  of  urochloralic  acid  (see 
Casual  Constituents  of  the  Urine)  after  the  administration  of  chloral 
hydrate.  According  to  Schmiedeberg  "  glycuronic  acid  seems  to  occur  in 
cartilage  because  it  is  contained  in  chondrosin,  a  cleavage  product  of 
chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  found  in  the  artist's  color  ^'jaune 
indien,"  which  contains  the  magnesium-salt  of  euzanthonic  acid  (euxan- 
thon-glycuronic  acid).  On  heating  this  acid  with  water  to  120-125°  C.  it 
splits  into  euxanthin  and  glycuronic  acid,  and  it  is  the  most  available 
material  for  the  preparation  of  glycuronic  acid  (Thierfelder).  Another 
acid,  isomeric  with  the  ordinary  glycuronic  acid,  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  certain  cases  (see  Casual  Constituents  of  the  Urine). 

Glycuronic  acid  is  not  crystalline,  but  is  obtained  only  as  a  syrup.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  If  the  watery  solution  is 
boiled  for  an  hour,  the  acid  is  in  part  (20^^)  converted  into  the  anhydride 
OLYCURON,  C,H,0, ,  which  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     The  alkali  salts  of  this  acid  are  crystalline.     The  neutral  barium 

Treupcl.  ibid,,  Bd.  16.    These  articles  contain  references  to  the  work  of  other  inves- 
tigators. 

*  Fll\ckiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyjdol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9.    See  also  Huppert-Neubaner,  p.  72. 
« Thierfelder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  11,  18,  and  16  ;  Fischer  and  Piloty. 

Ber.   d.   deutsch.  chem.   Oesellsch.,  Bd.  24;    Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8 ;  v.  Mering.  ibid.,  Bd.  6. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
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salt  is  amorphous,  soluble  in  water,  bat  is  precipitated  bj  alcohol.  If  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  is  saturated  with  barium  hydrate,  the 
basic  barium  salt  separates.  The  neutral  lead  salt  is  solnble  in  water,  but 
the  basic  salt  is,  on  the  contrary,  insoluble.  The  acid  is  dextrogyrate  and 
reduces  copper,  silver,  and  bismuth  salts.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast. 
Glycuronic  acid  gives  the  furfurol  reaction  and  acts  like  a  pentose  when 
tested  with  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid.  With  phonylhydrazin  potas- 
sium glycuronate  gives  a  flaky  yellow  precipitate  of  microscopic  needles 
which  melt  at  114-115°  C.  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of 
glycuronic  acid  with  this  test  are  very  contradictory.* 

All  conjugated  glycuronic  acids  are  Isevo-rotatory,  while  glycuronic  acid 
itself  is  dextro-rotatory.  They  are  split  into  glycuronic  acid  and  the  several 
other  groups  by  the  addition  of  water.  A  few  of  the  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids,  such  as  the  urochloralic  acid,  reduce  copper  oxide  and  certain  other 
metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solution,  and  therefore  they  may  interfere  with 
the  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Glycuronic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  urochloralic  acid  or  campho- 
glycuronic  acid  by  boiling  with  a  mineral  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  more 
easily  by  heating  euxanthonic  acid  with  water  in  a  Papin's  digester  to 
120-125°  0.  for  an  hour  and  evaporating  the  watery  solution  at  +  40°  C. 
The  anhydride  which  crystallizes  is  gradually  removed,  the  mother-liquor 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled  for  a  time  to  convert  a  second  portion  of  acid 
into  anhydride,  and  then  evaporated  at  about  +  40"^  C.  This  is  continued 
until  nearly  all  the  acid  is  converted  into  anhydride.  The  anhydride  may 
then  be  further  purified. 

Organic  eambinaiioji^  containing  sulphur  of  unknown  kind,  which  may  iu  Braall  part 
consist  of  stdphocyanitUs,  0.04  (G8CHEIDLBM)-0.11  p.  m.  (I.  Munk),'  cystin,  or  bodies 
related  to  it,  tnurin  derivatices,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  protein  bodies,  uiid  oxyp^otiic 
acidy  fire  found  in  human  as  well  as  in  animal  urines.  The  sulphur  of  these  mostly 
unknown  combinations  has  been  called  '* neutral,"  to  dlfferentiaie  it  from  the  "acid  " 
sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  (Salkowbki*).  The  neutral  sul- 
phur in  normal  urine  as  determined  by  Sat.kowski  is  155f,  by  Stadthagen  13.8-14.5^. 
and  by  Lepii^e  20%  of  the  total  sulphur.  In  starvation,  according  to  Fr.  Muller,  the 
absolute  and  relative  quantities  increase.  According  to  Hefpter  the  quantity  is 
greater  with  a  bread  diet  than  with  a  meat  diet.  Excessive  muscular  exercise  increases 
the  elimination  of  ti.e  acid  as  well  as  the  neutral  sulphur  (Beck  and  Bbmudikt, 
MuNK*)  The  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur  also  increases  with  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  (Rbale  and  Bobri),  in  chloroform  narcosis  (Kast  and  Mkstkr),  and  also  after 
the  inlnHiucliou  of  sulphur  (Presch  and  Yvon  »).  According  to  L£t*iME  a  part  of  the 
neutral  sulphur  is  more  readily  oxidized  (directly  wiih  chlorine  or  bromine)  into  sul- 
— , ■ 1 

>  For  literature  see  Uammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  JJd.  ID,  S.  JJO,  and 
Roos,  iind.,  Bd.  15,  b.  526. 

«  Gscheidlen,  Pfltigers  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ;  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

>  Ibid.,  Bd.  58.  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

*  Stadthagen,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  100;  Lepine,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  91  and  97  ; 
Fr.  MUller,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr..  1887;  Heffter,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  88;  Beck 
and  Benedikt,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  22,  S.  223;  Munk,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch., 
1895. 

^  Reale  and  Boeri,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  24;  East  and  Mester,  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln.  Med., 
Bd.  18  ;  Presch.  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  119  ;  Yvon,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (6),  Tome  10. 
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pburic  ncid  than  the  other,  which  is  fii-st  converted  into  sulphnric  acid  after  fusing  with 
potash  and  saltpetre.  According  to  the  investigations  of  W.  Smith  '  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  unoxidizable  part  of  the  neutral  sulphur  occurs  as  sulpho-acids.  An  increased 
elimiuatiou  of  neutral  sulphur  has  been  observed  in  various  diseasts,  such  as  pneu- 
monia, cystiuuria,  and  especially  where  the  How  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  prevented. 

Uaunack  and  Kleine'  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion.,  from  numerous  determina- 
tions of  the  sulphur  of  the  urine,  that  not  only  is  the  total  sulphur  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  total  nitrogen,  but  likewise  the  relationship  between  oxidized  sulphur  and 
total  sulphur  is  always  proportionate  to  that  between  urea  and  the  total  nitrogen.  The 
more  unoxidized  sulphur  is  eliminated,  the  more  do  we  find  in  the  urine  an  abundance 
of  nitrogeneous  compounds,  not  urea.  In  healthy  persons  on  a  mixed  diet  they  found 
that  19-24^  of  the  total  sulphur  was  organic  sulphur.  In  disease  the  percentage  is  in 
part  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  food,  which  prevents  any  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
as  to  tUe  influence  of  kind  and  extent  of  disease.  With  continuous  severe  dyspncea,  the 
percentage  of  organic  sulphur  may  nevertheless  rise  to  44jf. 

According  to  Benkdikt*  the  absolute  value  for  the  nnn-oxidizable  sulphur  varies 
only  within  narrow  limits,  and  it  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  proteid 
metabolism  than  upon  the  sulpli uric-acid  value.  The  relative  value  dei  ends,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  extent  of  sulphuric-Rcid  elimination,  and  correspondingly,  it  may 
be  smaller  with  extensive  prnteid  metabolism  and  greater  with  a  diminished  proteid 
metabolism.  Benkdikt  is  or  the  opinion  that  the  neutral  sulphur  combinations,  per- 
haps analogous  to  the  alloxurlc  bodies,  have  their  origin  in  the  specific  destruction  of 
certain  tissue  constituents,  which  are  always  decomposed  in  rather  uniform  quanti- 
ties. 

The  total  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  urine  is  determined  by  fusing  the  solid  urinary 
residue  with  saltpetre  and  caustic  alkali.  The  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur  is  deter- 
mined as  the  difl^erence  lietween  the  total  sulphur  and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and 
ethereal-sulphuric  acids.  The  readily  oxidizable  part  of  the  neutral  sulphur  is  deter- 
mined by  oxidation  with  bromine  or  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Lupine, 
Jerome^). 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  occurs  in  urine  only  under  abnormal  conditions  or  as  a  de- 
composition product.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  produced  from  the  neutral 
sulphur  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  (Fr. 
Mdllbr,  Salkowski*).  Other  investigators  have  given  hpposiilphites  as  the  source  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  occurrence  of  hyposulphites  in  normal  human  urine, 
which  is  asserted  by  Heffter.  is  disputed  by  Salkowski  and  Presch.*  Hyposul- 
phites occur  constantly  in  cat's  urine  and,  as  a  rule,  also  in  dog's  urine. 

Organic  eombii%atiou$  containing  phosphorus  (glycero-phosphoric  acid,  phosphocarnic 
acid  (Rockwood), etc.), which  yield  phosphoric  acid  on  fusing  with  stilt petre  and  caustic 
alkali,  are  also  found  in  urine  (Lupine  and  Etmonnet,  Oertel').  With  a  total  elimi- 
nation of  about  2.0  grms.  total  PsO» ,  Oertbl  found  on  an  average  about  0.05  grms. 
PsOft  as  phosphorus  in  ori'anic  combination. 

Enzymes  of  various  kinds  have  been  isolated  from  the  urine.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  pepsin  (Bvlx}CK^  and  others),  diastatie  engyme  {ConviiKiM  and  others).  The 
occurrence  of  rennin  and  trypsin  in  the  urine  is  doubtful  • 

Mvein.  The  nubecula  consists,  as  shown  by  K.  MOrner,*  of  a  mucoid  which  con- 
tains 12.74^  N  and  2.8^  S.  This  mucoid,  which  apparently  originates  in  the  urinary 
passages,  may  pass  to  a  .^^light  extent  into  solution  in  the  urine.  Iii  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  mucins  and  nucleoalbumins  otherwise  recurring  in  the  urine  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pathological  constituents  of  the  urine. 


»  Lepilie.  1.  c;  Smith.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
»  Zeitechr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  37. 
3  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  86. 

•  Jerome,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 

»  Fr.  Mailer.  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887  ;  Salkowski,  ibid,,  1888. 

•  Heffter,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  Bd.  38;    Salkowski,  iUd.,  Bd.   39;   Presch,  Virchow'a 
Arch.,  Bd.  119. 

'  Rockwood,  Du  Boip-Rejmond's  Arch.,  1895;  Oertel.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  26.  which  cites  the  other  work.s. 

•  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  enzymes  in  the  urine  see  Huppcrt-Neubauer,  p.  599. 
»  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 
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OxyproteiG  acid  is  the  name  given  b^  Bondzynbki  and  GtOTTLieb  to  a  nitro|^eiiou» 
acid  containing  sulphur,  whose  existence  in  human  urine  was  first  suggested  by  Topfer. 
It  seems  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  human  and  dog's  urine,  but  is  found  to  a  much 
grealer  extent  in  tlie  urine  of  dogs  poisoned  with  phosphorus  (Bondzynski  and 
GoTTLiBB).  According  to  these  experimenters  it  lias  the  formula  C4sH89NmS03i  ,  and 
according  to  Clobtta*  CccHneNaoSOAt.  It  docs  not  contain  any  loosely  combiued 
sulphur,  and  yields  no  tyrosiu  on  cleaveage.  It  does  not  give  either  the  xanthoproteic 
or  the  biuret  reaction.  It  gives  a  faint  response  with  Millon's  re:igent,  and  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  phosphotungstic  acid;  hence  on  this  account  it  leads  to  an  error  in  the 
PflDokk  and  Borland  method  for  estimatiug  urea.  Its  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  water 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  serves  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid  from  the  urine.  This- 
acid  is  considered  as  an  intermediate  oxidation  product  of  proteids.  and  is  similar  in 
certain  respects  to  Maly's  peroxyprotic  acid. 

Ptomaines  and  leueomatnes  or  poisonous  substances  of  an  imknown  kind,  which  are 
often  described  as  alkaloidal  substances,  occur  in  normal  urine  (Pouch bt,  Bouchard, 
Aducco.  and  others).  Under  pathological  conditions  the  quantity  of  these  substances, 
may  be  increased  (Bouchard,  Lf.pine  and  Gubrin.  Villiers,  Griffiths,  Albu,  and 
othersV  Within  the  hist  few  years  the  poisonous  properties  of  urine  have  been  the  sub- 
ject 01  more  thorough  investigation,  especiully  by  Bouchard.  He  found  that  the  night 
urine  is  less  poisonous  than  the  day  urine,  and  that  the  poisonous  constituents  of  the 
day  and  night  urines  have  not  the  same  action.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
toxic  power  of  the  urine  under  different  conditions,  Bouchard  determines  the  urotoxic 
COEFFICIENT,  which  is  the  weight  of  rabbit  in  kilos  that  is  killed  by  the  quantity  of 
urine  excreted  by  one  kilo  of  the  person  experimented  upon  in  24  hours.^ 

Baumann  and  v.  UdrAnbzky  have  shown  that  ptomaines  may  occur  in  the  urine- 
under  pathological  conditions.  They  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  two  ptomaines 
discovered  and  first  isolated  by  BniKQER—putrescine,  C4HisN«  (letrameihylendiamin), 
and  cadaverin,  CtllMNa  (pentamethylendiamin) — in  the  urine  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
cystinuria  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Cadaverin  has  later  been  found  by  Stadthagek 
and  Briboer  in  the  urine  in  two  cases  of  cystinuria. 

BuiEGBR.  y.  UdrAnszky  and  Baumann,  and  Stadthaoen  *  have  shown  that  neither 
these  nor  other  diamins  occur  under  physiological  conditions.  The  occurrence  in  nor- 
mal urino  of  any  "  urine  paiaon  "  is  denied  by  certain  investigators,  such  as  Stadtha- 
oen, Beck,  and  v.  d.  Bekoh.^  Tlie  poisonous  action  of  the  urine,  according  to  them, 
is  due  in  part  to  the  potassium  salts  and  in  part  to  the  sum  of  the  toxicity  of  the  other 
normal  urinary  constituents  (urea,  creatinin,  etc.),  which  have  very  little  poisonous 
action  iudividujdly.  The  same  experimenters  have  presented  very  forcible  objections  to 
Bouchard's  doctrine. 

Many  substances  have  been  observed  in  animal  urine  which  are  not  found  in  hnmaD 
urine.  To  these  belong  the  above-described  kynurenie  acid,  urocanic  add,  also  found 
in  dog's  urine  and  which  seems  to  stnnd  in  some  relationship  to  the  purin  bases  :  dama- 
luric  acid  and  damolie  acid  (according  to  Schotten,*  probably  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid 
with  volatile  fatty  acids),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cow's  urine  ;  and  lastly  lithuric 
acid,  found  in  the  urinnry  concrements  of  certain  animals. 

III.  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Urine. 

Chlorides.  I'he  chlorine  occurring  in  urine  is  undoubtedly  combined 
with  the  bases  contained  in  this  excretion;  the  chief  part  is  combined'with 
sodium.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  qnantity  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  is 
generally  expressed  as  NaCl. 

»  Boiidzynski  and  Gottlieb.  Centralhl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1897,  No.  83;  TOpfcr,. 
ihift..  No.  41 ;  Cloetta,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40. 

*  A  complete  bibliography  on  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  in  the  urine  is  found  in 
Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  403. 

'  Baumann  and  Udr^nsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13  ;  Stadthagen  and  Brie- 
fer, Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  115. 

*  Stadthagen.  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bd.  15  ;  Beck,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  71 ;  v.  d. 
Bergh.  Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd  35. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  a  part  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  urine 
exists  as  organic  combinations,  as  considered  by  Beblioz  and  Lepinois,  is 
still  disputed.* 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  combinations  in  the  urine  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable Tariation.  In  general  the  quantity  for  a  healthy  adult  on  a  mixed 
diet  is  10-15  grms.  NaCl  per  24  hours.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
the  urine  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  food,  with  which 
the  elimination  of  chlorine  increases  and  decreases.  The  free  drinking  of 
water  also  increases  the  elimination  of  chlorine,  which  is  greater  during 
activity  than  during  rest  (at  night).  Certain  organic  chlorine  combina- 
tions, such  as  chloroform,  may  increase  the  elimination  of  inorganic 
chlorides  by  the  urine  (Zeller,  Kast*). 

In  diarrhoea,  in  quick  formation  of  large  transudations  and  exudations, 
also  in  specially  marked  cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis,  the  elimination  of  common  salt  is  materially  decreased.  The 
elimination  is  abnormally  increased  in  the  first  days  after  the  crisis  and 
during  the  absorption  of  extensive  exudations.  A  diminished  elimination 
of  chlorine  is  found  in  disturbed  absorption  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  in 
anaemia,  where,  according  to  Moraczewski,*  a  chlorine  retention  in  the 
blood  takes  place,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidneys  accom- 
panied with  albuminuria.  In  chronic  diseases  the  elimination  of  chlorine 
in  general  keeps  pace  with  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  body  and  the 
activity  of  the  excretion  of  the  urine.  As  under  physiological  conditions 
the  quantity  of  common  salt  taken  with  the  food  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  elimination  of  NaCl  in  disease. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  chlorine  in  urine  is  most  simply  per- 
formed by  titration  with  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  urine  must  not 
contain  either  proteid  (which  if  present  must  be  removed  by  coagulation) 
or  iodine  or  bromine  compounds. 

In  the  presence  of  bromides  or  iodides  evaporate  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine 
to  dryness,  fuse  the  residue  with  saltpetre  and  soda,  dissolve  tbe  fused  mass  in  water, 
and  remove  the  iodine  or  bromine  by  tlie  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  some 
nitrite,  nnd  thorouf^hly  shake  with  carbon  disnlphide.  The  liquid  thu»  obtained  may 
now  be  titrate<l  witli  silver  nitrate  according  to  Volhard'b  method.  The  quantity  of 
bromide  or  ioflide  is  calculnted  as  the  diflference  Iieiween  the  quantity  of  silver-nitrate 
f^oliiiion  used  for  the  titration  of  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass  and  the  quantity  used 
for  tlie  corresponding  volume  of  the  original  urine. 

The  otherwise  excellent  titration  method  of  Mohr,  according  to  which 
we  titrate  with  silver  nitrate  in  neutral  liquids,  using  neutral  potaflsinm 
ohromate  as  an  indicator,  cannot  be  used  directly  on  the  urine  in  careful 
work.  Organic  urinary  constituents  are  also  precipitated  by  the  silver  salt, 
and  the  results  are  therefore  somewhat  high  for  the  chlorine.    If  we  wish  to 


^  Berlioz  and  Lepinois,  see  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1894;  Bd.  1,  and  1895,  Bd.  1 ;  also 
Petit  and  Terrat,  ibid.,  1894,  Bd.  2,  and  Vitali,  ibid.,  1897.  Bd.  2. 
»  Zeller,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  Kast.  ibid.,  Bd.  11. 
»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  189  and  146. 
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use  this  method,  the  organic  nrinary  constitnents  mnst  first  be  destroyed. 
For  this  purpose  evaporate  to  dryness  5-10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  after  the 
addition  of  1  grm.  of  chlorine-free  soda  and  1-2  grms.  chlorine-free  salt- 
petre, and  carefallv  fuse.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  faintly 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  neutralized  exactly  with  pure  lime  carbonate. 
This  neutral  solution  is  used  for  the  titration. 

\ 
The  silver-nitrate  solution  may  be  a  ^  solution.     It  is  often  made  of 

fiuch  a  strength  that  each  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.006  grm.  CI  or  0.01  grm. 
NaCl.  This  last-mentioned  solution  contains  29.075  grms.  AgNO,  in 
1  litre. 

Freund  and  Toepfer,  as  well  as  Bodtker,*  have  suggested  modifica- 
tions of  Mohr's  method. 

Volhard's  ^[ethod.  Instead  of  the  preceding  determination,  Vol- 
hard's  method,  which  can  be  performed  directly  on  the  urine,  may  be 
€mployed^  The  principle  is  as  follows:  All  the  chlorine  from  the  urine 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate, 
filtered,  and  in  a  measured  part  of  the  filtrate  the  quantity  of  silver  added 
in -excess  is  determined  by  means  of  a  snlphocyanide  solution.  This  excess 
of  silver  is  completely  precipitated  by  the  snlphocyanide,  and  a  solution  of 
8ome  ferric  salt,  which,  as  is  well  known,  gives  a  blood-red  reaction  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  snlphocyanide,  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

We  require  the  following  solutions  for  this  titration:  1.  A  silver- nitrate 
solution  which  contains  29.075  grmis.  AgNO,  per  litre  and  of  which  each 
c.c.  corresponds  to  0.01  grm.  NaCl  or  0.00607  grm.  CI;  2.  A  saturated 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  chlorine-free  iron  alum  or  ferric 
sulphate;  3.  Chlorine-free  nitric  a6id  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2;  4.  A 
potassinm-sulphocyanide  solution  which  contains  8.3  grms.  KCNS  per  litre, 
and  of  which  2  c.c.  corresponds  to  1  c.c.  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution. 

About  9  grms.  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  are  dissolved  in  water  aud  diluted  to 
one  litre.  The  quantity  of  KCNS  contained  in  tliis  solution  is  determined  by  tbe  silver- 
nitrate  solution  in  the  following  way  :  Measure  exactly  10  c.  c.  of  tbe  silver  solution  and 
treat  with  5  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid  and  1-2  c.  c.  of  the  ferric-salt  solution,  and  dilute  with 
water  lo  about  100  c.  c.  Now  the  sulphocyanide  solution  is  added  from  a  burette,  con- 
stantly stirring,  until  a  permanent  faint  red  coloration  of  the  liquid  takes  place.  The 
quantity  of  sulphocyanide  found  in  the  solution  by  this  means  indicates  how  much  it 
must  be  diluted  to  be  of  the  proper  strength.  Titrate  once  more  with  10  c.  c.  AgNOs 
solution  and  correct  the  sulphocyanide  solution  by  the  careful  addition  of  water  until 
20  c.  c.  exactly  corresponds  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution. 

The  determination  of  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  performed  by  this 
method  in  the  following  way :  Exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  placed  in  a 
flask  which  has  a  mark  corresponding  to  100  c.c;  5  c.c.  nitric  acid  is 
added;  dilute  with  about  50  c.c.  water,  and  then  allow  exactly  20  c.c.  of 
the  silver-nitrate  solution  to  flow  in.  Close  the  flask  with  the  thumb  and 
shake  well,  slide  off  the  thumb  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water  into  the 
flask,  and  fill  the  flask  to  the  100-c.c.  mark  with  distilled  water.  Close 
again  with  the  thumb,  carefully  mix  by  shaking,  and  filter  through  a  dry 
filter.  Measure  ofE  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  dry  pipette,  add 
3  c.c.  ferric-salt  solution,  and  allow  the  sulphocyanide  solntion  to  flow  in 

1  Freund  and  Toepfer,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22  ;  BOdtker,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,Bd.  20. 
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until  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  has  a  pennanent  red  color.  The  cal- 
culation is  very  simple.  For  example,  if  4.6  c.c.  of  the  snlphocjanide 
solution  was  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction,  then  for  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  (=  10  c.c.  urine)  9.2  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  necessary. 
9.2  c.c.  of  the  sulphocyanide  solution  corresponds  to  4.6  c.c.  of  the  silver 
solution,  and  since  20  —  4.6  =  15.4  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  was  neces- 
sary to  completely  precipitate  the  chlorides  in  10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  then 
10  c.c.  contains  0.154  grm.  NaCl.  The  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  the 
urine  is  therefore  1.54^  or  15.4  Voo-  K  we  always  use  10  c.c.  for  the 
determination,  and  always  20  c.c.  AgNO, ,  and  dilute  with  water  to  100 
c.c,  we  find  the  quantity  of  NaCl  in  1000  parts  of  the  urine  by  subtracting 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  sulphocyanide  (R)  required  with  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
from  20.     The  quantity  of  NaCl  p.  m.  is  therefore  under  these  circum- 

stances  =  20  —  R,  and  the  percentage  of  NaCl  =  — — — . 

The  approximate  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  (which  must  be 
free  from  proteid)  is  made  by  strongly  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  then 
adding  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  a  concentrated  silver-nitrate  solution  (1  ;  8). 
In  a  normal  quantity  of  chlorides  the  drop  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  rather 
compact  cheesy  lump.  In  diminished  quantities  of  chlorides  the  precipitate 
is  less  compact  and  coherent,  and  in  the  presence  of  very  little  chlorine  a 
fine  white  precipitate  or  only  a  cloudiness  or  opalescence  is  obtained. 

Phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  partly  as  double-acid^ 
MH,PO^ ,  and  partly  as  simple-acid,  MJIPO^ ,  phosphates,  both  of  which 
may  be  found  in  acid  urines  at  the  same  time.  Ott  *  found  that  on  an 
average  60^  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  was  double-  and  40j^  was  simple- 
acid  phosphate.  The  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  variable  and 
depends  on  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  food.  The  average  quantity  of 
P,0^  is  in  round  numbers  2.5  grms.,  with  a  variation  of  1-5  grms.,  per 
day.  A  small  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  originates  from 
the  burning  of  organic  compounds,  nuclein,  protagon,  and  lecithin,  within 
the  organism;  on  exclusive  feeding  with  substances  rich  in  nuclein  or 
pseudonuclein  the  quantity  of  phosphates  is  essentially  increased.'  The 
greater  part  originates  from  the  phosphates  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
eliminated  phosphoric  acid  is  greater  when  the  food  is  rich  in  alkali  phos- 
phates in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia  phosphates.  If 
the  food  contains  much  lime  and  magnesia,  large  quantities  of  earthy  phos- 
phates are  eliminated  by  the  excrement;  and  even  though  the  food  contains 
considerable  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  cases,  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  is  small.  Such  a  condition  is  found  in 
herbivora,  whose  urine  is  habitually  poor  in  phosphates.  The  extent  of  the 
elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  urine  depends  not  only  upon  the  total 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

»  See  A.  Gumlicb,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Roos,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ;  Wein- 
traud,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1895 ;  Milroy  and  Malcolm,  Joufd.  of  Physiol.,  VoL 
38;  ROhmanu  and  Steinitz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  food,  bat  also  upon  the  relative  amounts 
of  alkaline  earths  and  the  alkali  salts  in  the  food.  According  to  Preysz, 
Olsavszky,  Klug,  and  I.  Munk  *  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
considerably  increased  by  intense  mnscalar  work. 

As  the  extent  of  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is  mostly  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  food  and  the  absorption  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
intestine,  it  is  apparent  that  the  relationship  between  the  nitrogen  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  can  only  be  approximately  constant  with 
a  certain  uniform  food.  Thus  on  feeding  with  an  exclusively  meat  diet,  as 
observed  by  VoiT '  in  dogs,  when  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  (P,0  J 
of  the  food  exactly  reappeared  in  the  urine  and  faeces  the  relationship  was 
8.1  :  1.  In  starvation  this  relationship  is  changed,  namely,  relatively  more 
phosphoric  acid  is  eliminated,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  besides  flesh  and 
related  tissues  another  tissue  rich  in  phosphorus  is  largely  destroyed.  The 
starvation  experiments  show  that  this  is  the  bone-tissne. 

Little  is  known  positively  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  disease.  As  shown  by  several  observers,  in  febrile  diseases  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  as  compared  with  the  nitrogen  is  considerably 
decreased,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  a  retention  of  the  phosphates  in  fevers.' 
In  diseases  of  the  kidneys  the  activity  of  these  organs  in  eliminating  the 
phosphates  maybe  considerably  diminished  (Fleischer*).  The  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  eliminated  is  increased  in  meningitis,  diabetes  mellitus, 
in  increased  destruction  of  tissues  rich  in  nuclein,  also  in  acute  phosphorus- 
poisoning  and  in  phosphate  diabetes.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  in  the  urine  in  rachitis  and  in  osteomalacia  are  some- 
what contradictory. 

Qtiantitaiive  Estimatmi  of  the  Total  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  This 
estimation  is  most  simply  performed  by  titrating  with  a  solution  of  uranium 
acetate.  The  principle  of  the  titration  is  as  follows:  A  warm  solation  of 
phosphates  containing  free  acetic  acid  gives  a  whitish-yellow  precipitate  of 
uraninm  phosphate  with  a  solution  of  a  uranium  salt.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  and  on  this  account 
there  is  always  added,  in  titrating,  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium-acetate  solu- 
tion^ Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  used  as  the  indicator,  which  does  not  act  on 
the  uranium-phosphate  precipitate,  but  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  or 
coloration  in  the  presence  of  the  smallest  amount  of  soluble  uranium  salt. 
The  solutions  necessary  for  the  titration  are:  1.  A  solution  of  a  uranium 
salt  of  which  each  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.005  grm.  P,0^  and  which  contains 
20.3  grms.  uranium  oxide  per  litre.     20  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to 

*  Preysz,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  21 ;  Olsavszky  and  Klug,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
M;  Munk.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1895. 

'  Pbysiologie  des  allgemeinen  Stoffwechsels  und  der  Ernahrung  in  L.  Hermann's 
HandbucU,  Bd.  6.  Thl.  1.  S.  79. 

»  See  RemPicci  and  Bernasconi,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24,  S.  574. 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  29. 
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0,100  grm.  P,0^.     2.  A  solation  of  sodium  acetate.    3.  A  freshly  prepared 
solntion  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  urauium  solution  is  prepared  from  uraDium  nitrate  or  acetate.  Dissolve  about 
85  grms.  uranium  acetate  in  water,  add  some  acetic  acid  to  facilitate  solution,  and  dilute 
to  one  litre.  Tlie  strengtii  of  tliis  solution  is  determined  by  titrating  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate  of  known  strength  (10.085  grms.  crystallized  salt  in  1  litre,  which  cor- 
responds to  0.100  grm.  PsOt  iu  50  c.  c).  Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  titration  of 
the  urine  (see  below),  and  correct  the  solution  by  diluting  with  water,  and  titrate  again 
until  20  c.  c.  of  the  uranium  solution  corresponds  exactly  to  50  c.  c.  of  the  above  phos- 
phate solution. 

The  sodium-acetate  solution  should  contain  10  grms.  sodium  acetate  and  10  grms. 
cone,  acetic  acid  in  100  c.  c.  For  each  titration  5  c.  c.  of  this  solution  is  used  with  50 
c,  c.  of  the  urine. 

Iu  performing  the  titration,  mix  50  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  in  a  beaker 
with  5  c.c.  of  the  sodium  acetate,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch-glass,  and 
warm  over  the  water-bath.  Then  allow  the  uranium  solution  to  flow  in 
from  a  burette,  and,  when  the  precipitate  does  not  seem  to  increase,  place 
a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  a  drop  of  the  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution.  If  the  amount  of  uranium  solution  employed  is  not 
sufficient,  the  color  remains  pale  yellow  and  more  uranium  solution  must  be 
added;  but  as  soon  as  the  slightest  excess  of  uranium  solution  has  been 
used  the  color  becomes  faint  reddish  brown.  When  this  point  has  been 
obtained,  warm  the  solution  again  and  add  another  drop.  If  the  color 
remains  of  the  same  intensity,  the  titration  is  ended;  but  if  the  color  varies, 
add  more  uranium  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  permanent  coloration  is 
obtained  after  warming,  and  now  repeat  the  test  with  another  50  c.c.  of  the 
urine.  The  calculation  is  so  simple  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  an 
example. 

In  the  above  manner  we  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  urine.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
alkaline  earths  or  with  alkalies,  we  first  determine  the  total  phosphoric  acid 
in  a  portion  of  the  urine  and  then  remove  the  earthy  phosphates  in  another 
portion  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
transferred  in  a  beaker  with  water,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and  dissolved 
by  warming.  This  solution  is  now  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water,  and  5  c.c. 
sodium-acetate  solution  added,  and  titrated  with  uranium  solution.  The 
difference  between  the  two  determinations  gives  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  combined  with  the  alkalies.  The  results  obtained  are  not  quite 
accurate,  as  a  partial  transformation  of  the  monophosphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  also  calcium  diphosphate  into  triphosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  ammonium  phosphate  takes  place  on  precipitating  with  ammonia, 
which  gives  too  high  results  for  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  alkalies 
remaining  in  solution. 

Determination  of  Acidity  of  the  Urine,  As  previously  remarked,  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  as  double-acid  salts  as  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine.  This  may  be  determined  by  titrating 
with  uranium  solution  in  the  filtrate  after  the  precipitation  of  the  mono- 
acid  salts  by  barium  chloride.  If  the  total  phosphoric  acid  has  been  deter- 
mined in  another  portion  of  the  urine  by  titration,  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  mono-acid  phosphates  is  found  in  the  difference  between  these 
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two  results.     The  determination  is  performed,  according  to  Freund  and 
Lieblein/  as  follows: 

The  total  phosphoric  acid  is  first  determined  in  the  nrine.  Then 
75  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  treated  with  enough  normal  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion (122  grm.  BaCl,,2H,0  in  1000  c.c.  water)  to  make  the  volume  measure 
90  c.c.  This  is  shaken,  filtered  until  a  clear  filtrate  is  obtained  when  60  c.c. 
(=50  c.c.  of  the  urine)  is  measured  off  and  the  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined by  uranium  solution.  The  results  are  not  quite  exact,  as  in  the 
precipitation  of  the  urine  with  BaCl,  about  3^  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
mono-acid  salts  remain  in  solution  as  di-acid  salts,  and  hence  a  correspond- 
ing correction  must  be  made.  As  one  third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
di-acid  phosphate  is  united  with  fixed  bases,  Lieblein  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  calculating  the  acidity  of  a  urine  only  two  thirds  of  this  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  ascribed  thereto.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
Fbeund  and  Toepfeb  and  v.  Jager. 

Sulphates.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine  originates  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  from  the  sulphates  of  the  food.  A  disproportionately  greater 
part  is  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  proteids  containing  sulphur  within 
the  body,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  proteids 
which  gives  rise  to  the  previously  mentioned  excess  of  acids  over  the  bases 
in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  eliminated  by  the  urine 
amounts  to  about  2.5  grms.  H,SO^  per  day.  As  the  sulphuric  acid 
chiefly  originates  from  the  proteids,  it  follows  that  the  elimination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  are  nearly  parallel,  and  the 
relationship  N  :  II^SO^  is  about  5:1.  A  complete  parallelism  can  hardly 
be  expected,  as  in  the  first  place  a  part  of  the  sulphur  is  always  eliminated 
as  neutral  sulphur,  and  secondly  because  the  small  proportion  of  sulphur  in 
different  protein  bodies  undergoes  greater  variation  as  compared  with  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  therein.  In  general  the  relationship 
between  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  under  normal  and 
nnder  diseased  conditions  runs  rather  parallel.  Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  the 
urine  partly  preformed  (sulphate-sulphuric  acid)  and  partly  as  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  first  is  designated  as  A-  and  the  other  as  -^-sulphuric 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  total  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  in  the  following  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  precautions  described  in  other  works  must  be 
observed:  100  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  is  treated  with  5  c.c.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  While  boiling  precipitate 
with  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  BaCl,  solution,  and  warm  for  a  little  while  until 
the  barium  sulphate  has  completely  settled.  The  precipitate  must  then  be 
washed  with  water  and  also  with  alcohol  and  ether  (to  remove  resinous 
substances),  and  then  treated  according  to  the  usual  method. 

The  separate  determination  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  and  the 
ethereal-sulphuric  acid  may  be  accomplished,  according  to  Baumann's 

'  Freund,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisscnsch.,  1893.  S.  689;  Lieblein,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20;  Freund  and  Toepfer,  ibid.,  Bd.  19 ;  de  Jager,  ibid.,  Bd.  24. 
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method,  by  first  precipitating  the  snlphate-snlphnric  acid  from  the  urine 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  by  BaCl,,  then  decomposing  the  ethereal- 
salpharic  acid  by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
determining  the  salphuric  acid  set  free  as  barium  sulphate.  A  still  better 
method  is  the  following,  suggested  by  Salkowski  * : 

200  c.c.  of  urine  is  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  barium  solution 
which  consists  of  2  vols,  barium  hydrate  and  1  vol.  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion, both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Filter  through  a  dry 
filter,  measure  of^  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  which  contains  only  the  ethereal- 
sulphnric  acid,  treat  with  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity 
1.12,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  warm  on  the  water-bath  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  entirely 
clear.  Filter  and  wash  with  warm  water,  and  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
proceed  according  to  the  generally  prescribed  method.  The  difference 
between  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  found  and  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  as  determined  in  a  special  portion  of  urine  is  taken  to  be  the  quantity 
of  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrates  occur  in  small  quautities  in  human  urine  (Schonbeim),  and  they  probably 
originate  from  the  drinking-water  and  the  food.  According  to  Wkyl  and  CrrRON '  the 
quantity  of  nitrates  is  smallest  with  a  meat  diet  and  greatest  with  vegetable  food.  The 
average  amount  is  about  42.5  milligrammes  per  litre. 

Potassium  and  Sodium.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  eliminated  by  the 
urine  by  a  healthy  full-grown  person  on  a  mixed  diet  is,  according  to 
Salkowski, •  3-4  grms.  K,0  and  5-8  grms.  Na,0,  with  an  average  of 
about  2-3  grms.  K,0  and  4-6  grms.  Na,0.  The  proportion  of  K  to  Na  is 
ordinarily  as  3  :  5.  The  quantity  depends  above  all  upon  the  food.  In 
starvation  the  urine  may  become  richer  in  potassium  than  in  sodium,  which 
results  from  the  lack  of  common  salt  and  the  destruction  of  tissue  rich  in 
potassium.  The  quantity  of  potassium  may  be  relatively  increased  during 
fever,  while  after  the  crisis  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  performed  by  the  gravi- 
metric methods  as  described  in  works  on  quantitative  analysis. 

Ammonia.  Some  ammonia  is  habitually  found  in  human  urine  and  in 
that  of  carnivora.  As  above  stated  (page  413),  this  ammonia  may  repre- 
sent, on  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia,  the  small  amount  of 
ammonia  which,  because  of  the  excess  of  acids  formed  by  the  combustion, 
as  compared  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  is  united  with  such  acids,  and  in  this 
way  is  excluded  from  the  synthesis  to  urea.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  Cobanda,  who  found  that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was 
smaller  on  a  vegetable  diet  and  larger  on  a  rich  meat  diet  than  on  a 
mixed  diet.  On  a  mixed  diet  the  average  amount  of  ammonia  eliminated 
by   the    urine  is  about  0.7  grm.    NH,  per  day   (Xeubauer).     All  the 

*  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  79. 
«  ScbOnbein,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  93 ;  Weyl,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  96,  with 
Citron,  ibid.,  Bd.  101. 
« Ibid,,  Bd.  58. 
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ammonia  of  the  urine,  as  above  stated,  is  not  represented  by  the  residue 
which  has  eluded  synthesis  into  nrea  by  neutralization  by  acids,  because,  as 
shown  by  Stadelmann  and  Bbckmann,*  ammonia  is  eliminated  by  the 
urine  even  during  the  continuous  administration  of  fixed  alkalies. 

Ammonia  exists  on  an  average  of  about  0.96  milligramme  in  100  c.c. 
human  blood,  and  in  different  amounts  in  all  the  tissues  thus  far  investi- 
gated.* According  to  Nencki  and  Zaleski*  it  is  abundantly  formed 
in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  glands,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  the 
intestinal  mucosa  (of  dogs)  at  the  time  when  proteid  foods  are  being  digested 
and  transported  to  the  lirer.  As  the  ammonia  introduced  in  the  liver 
is  transformed  into  urea  (see  above),  we  can  therefore  expect  that  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  liver  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia  and  a 
decreased  elimination  of  urea  will  occur.  In  how  far  this  is  true  has 
already  been  stated  (page  415),  and  we  refer  to  the  researches  of  the  various 
authors  there  cited. 

In  man  and  carnivora  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  mineral  acids  and,  as  shown  by  Jolin,  also  by  such  organic 
acids  as  benzoic  acid,  which  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body,  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  ammonia  set  free  in  the  proteid  destruction  is  in  part  used 
in  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  introduced,  and  in  this  way  a  destructive 
abstraction  of  fixed  alkalies  is  prevented.  Herbivora,  on  the  contrary,  lack 
this  property  or  have  it  only  to  a  slight  extent  (Wintekbebg  *).  In  them 
the  acids  introduced  are  neutralized  by  fixed  alkalies;  hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  mineral  acids  soon  causes  a  destructive  action  on  account  of  the 
abstraction  of  alkalies. 

Acids  formed  in  the  destruction  of  proteids  in  the  body  act  like  those 
introduced  from  without  on  the  elimination  of  ammonia.  For  this  reason 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  human  and  carnivoral  urine  is  increased  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  diseases  where  an  increased  formation  of  acid 
takes  place  because  of  an  increased  metabolism  of  proteids.  This  is  the  case 
with  lack  of  oxygen  in  fevers  and  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned  disease 
organic  acids,  )5-oxybutyric  acid,  and  aceto-acetic  acid,  are  produced  which 
pass  into  the  urine  combined  with  ammonia.* 

>  Coranda,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  12;    Stadelmann  (and  Beckmann), 
^'Einfluss  der  Alkalien  auf  den  Stoffwechsel,"  etc.     Stuttgart,  1890. 
«  See  Salaskin,  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25,  S.  449. 

*  Arch,  des  science  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4.  and  Salaskin,  1.  c.  See  also 
Nencki  and  Zaleski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87. 

*  Jolin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  1  ;  Winlerberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  25.  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  ammonium  sjilts  in  the  animal  body  see  Rumpf 
and  Kleine,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  84,  and  the  works  cited  on  page  412. 

^  On  the  elimination  of  ammonia  in  disease  see  the  recent  works  of  Rumpf,  Yirchow's 
Arch..  Bd.  143 ;  Hallervorden,  ibid. 
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The  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  ammonia  is  performed 

generally  according  to  the  method  suggested  by  Schlosing.    The  principle 

of  this  method  is  that  the  ammonia  from  a  measured  amount  of  nrine  is  set 

free  by  lime-water  in  a  closed  vessel  and  absorbed  by  a  measured  amount  of 

N 

-rr  sulphuric  acid.     After  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  the  quantity  is 

N 
determined  by  titrating  the  remaining  free  sulphuric  acid  with  a  --r  caustic 

alkali  solution.  This  method  gives  low  results,  and  in  exact  work  we  must 
proceed  as  suggested  by  Bohland.^  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
ScHMiEDEBBRG  and  by  Latschenberger.* 

Calcium  and  magnesium  occur  in  the  urine  for  the  most  part  as  phos* 
phates.  The  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  eliminated  daily  is  somewhat 
more  than  1  gr.,  an3  of  this  amount  f  is  magnesium  and  ^  calcium  phos- 
phate. In  acid  urines  the  simple-  as  well  as  the  double-acid  earthy 
phosphates  are  found,  and  the  solubility  of  the  first,  among  which  the 
calcium  salt  CaHPO^  is  especially  insoluble,  is  particularly  aagmented  by 
the  presence  of  double-acid  alkali  phosphate  and  sodium  chloride  in  the 
nrine  (Ott*).  The  quantity  of  alkaline  earths  in  the  urine  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  food.  The  absorbed  lime  salts  are  in  great  part  precipi- 
tated again  in  the  intestine,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  salts  in  the  urine  is 
therefore  no  measure  of  the  absorption  of  the  same.  The  introduction  of 
readily  soluble  lime  salts  or  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  food 
may  therefore  cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lime  in  the  urine,  while 
the  reverse  takes  place  on  adding  alkali  phosphate  to  the  food.  Nothing  ia 
known  with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  constant  and  regular  change  in 
the  elimination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  in  disease.  The  increased 
elimination  observed  in  diabetes  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  an  increased 
consumption  of  food  and  liquids  (Tenbaum  *), 

The  quantity  of  calcium  and  magnesium  is  determined  according  to  the 

ordinary  well-known  methods. 

Iron  occurs  in  the  urine  only  in  small  quantities,  and,  as  it  seems  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  KuNKBL,  GiACOSA,  EoBERT  (lud  his  pupils,  it  does  not  exist  as  a  salt,  but  as  an 
organic  combination — in  part  as  pigment  or  chromogen.  The  statements  in  regard  to 
the  iron  present  seem  to  show  that  the  quantity  Is  very  variable,  from  1  to  11  milli- 
grammes per  litre  of  urine  (Magnier,  Gottlibb,  Kobe rt  and  his  pupils).  Jolles* 
Found  as  an  average  for  12  persons  8  milligrammes  iron  in  24  houi*s.     The  quantity  of 

>  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  43,  8.  82. 

*  Schmiedeber.!^,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  7 ;  Latschenberger,  Monats- 
hefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10.    • 
<  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  38. 

*  Kunkel,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11;  Giacosa,  Udd.,  Bd.  16;  Robert, 
Arbeiten  des  pharm.  Instit.  zu  Dorpat,  Bd.  7;  Magnier,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gcsellsch.,  Bd.  7;  Gottlieb,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  26;  Jolles,  Zeitschr.  U 
anal.  Chem..  Bd.  86. 
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^licic  acid  is  ordinarily  stated  to  amount  to  about  0.03  p.  m.     Traces  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide also  occur  in  the  urine. 

,  The  gases  of  the  urine  are  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  traces  of 
oxygen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  not  quite  1  vol.  per  cent.  The 
carbon  dioxide  varies  considerably.  In  acid  urines  it  is  hardly  one  half  as 
great  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urines. 

lY.  The  Quantity  and  Quantitative  Composition  of 

Urine. 

A  direct  participation  of  the  kidney  substance  in  the  formation  of  the 
urinary  constituents  is  proved  at  least  for  one  constituent  of  the  urine, 
namely,  hippuric  acid.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  kidneys  as  well 
as  the  tissues  generally  have  a  certain  part  to  play  in  the  formation  of  other 
urinary  constituents,  but  their  chief  task  consists  in  separating  and  remov- 
ing urinary  constitaents  dissolved  in  the  blood  which  have  been  taken  up 
by  it  from  other  organs  and  tissaes. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  numerous  investigators  that 
the  elimination  of  water  and  the  remaining  urinary  constituents  is  not 
alone  produced  by  simple  diffusion  and  filtration.'  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  urinary  excretion  is  caused  essentially  by  a  specific  activity  of 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  processes  of  fil- 
tration and  diffusion  also  taking  part.  The  excretion  of  urine  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals  is  thought  to  proceed  about  as  follows:  Tiie  water 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  the  salts  passes  through  the  glomeruli^ 
while  the  chief  part  of  the  solids  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
urinary  passages.  A  secretion  of  solids  without  a  simaltaneons  secretion 
of  water  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  water  must  be  secreted 
by  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  passage  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  through  the  glomeruli  is  rather  generally  considered  as  a 
filtration  due  to  blood-pressure.  According  to  Heidenhain  the  thin  cell- 
layers  of  the  glomeruli  have  a  secretory  action. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine  are  liable  to  great  variation. 
The  circumstances  which  under  physiological  conditions  exercise  a  great 
infiuence  are  the  following:  the  blood-pressure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood-current  in  the  glomeruli;  the  quantity  of  urinary  constituents, 
especially  water  in  the  blood;  and,  lastly,  the  condition  of  the  secretory 
glandular  elements.  Above  all,  the  quantity  and  concentration  of  the  urine 
depend  on  the  elimination  of  water.  That  this  last  may  vary  with  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood,  with  changed  blood-pressure,  and  with 
circulatory  conditions  is  evident;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
quantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  depends  essentially  upon  the 

^  See  text-books  of  physiology  on  this  topic. 
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qaantity  of  water  which  is  brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  or  which  leaves 
the  body  by  other  exits.  The  elimination  of  nrine  is  increased  by  drinking 
freely,  or  by  reducing  the  qaantity  of  water  otherwise  removed;  but  it 
is  decreased  by  a  diminished  introduction  of  water,  or  by  a  greater  loss  of 
water  in  other  ways.  Ordinarily  in  man  just  as  much  water  is  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  as  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  intestine  together.  At  lower  tem- 
peratures and  in  moist  air,  since  under  these  conditions  the  elimination  of 
water  by  the  skin  is  diminished,  the  elimination  of  urine  may  be  consider- 
ably increased.  Diminished  introduction  of  water  or  increased  elimina- 
tion of  water  by  other  means — as  in  violent  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  or  in 
profuse  perspiration — ^greatly  diminishes  the  elimination  of  nrine.  For 
example,  the  urine  may  sink  as  low  as  500-400  c.c.  per  day  in  intense 
summer-heat,  while  after  copious  draughts  of  water  the  elimination  of 
3000  c.c.  of  urine  has  been  observed  during  the  same  time.  The  quantity 
of  urine  voided  in  the  course  of  24  hours  varies  considerably  from  day  to 
day,  the  average  being  ordinarily  calculated  as  1500  c.c.  for  healthy  adult 
men  and  1200  c.c.  for  women.  The  minimum  elimination  occurs  during 
the  early  morning,  between  2  and  4  o'clock;  the  maximum,  in  the  first 
hours  after  waking  and  from  1-2  hours  after  a  meal. 

The  quantity  of  solids  excreted  per  day  is  nearly  constant  even 
though  the  quantity  of  urine  may  vary,  and  it  is  quite  constant  when 
the  manner  of  living  is  regular.  Therefore  the  percentage  of  solids  in 
the  urine  is  naturally  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nrine. 
The  average  amount  of  solids  per  24  hours  is  calculated  as  60  grms. 
The  quantity  may  be  calculated  with  approximate  accuracy  by  means  of 
the  specific  gravity  if  the  second  and  third  decimals  of  the  specific  gravity 
be  multiplied  by  Haser's  coefficient,  2.33.  The  product  gives  the 
amount  of  solids  in  1000  c.c.  of  nrine,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine 
eliminated  in  24  hours  be  measured,  the  quantity  of  solids  in  24  hours 
may  be  easily  calculated.  For  example,  1050  c.c.  of  urine  of  a  specific 
gravity   1.021   was  eliminated   in   24  hours;    therefore   the   quantity   of 

solids  eliminated  is  21  X  2.33  =  48.9,  and   ^^'\qqq^^^  =  51.35   grms. 

The  urine  in  this  case  contained  48.9  p.  m.  solids  and  51.35  grms.  in  the 
daily  excretion. 

Those  bodies  which,  under  physiological  conditions,  affect  the  density 
of  the  urine  are  common  salt  and  urea.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is 
2.15,  and  the  last  only  1.32;  so  it  is  easy  to  understand,  when  the  relative 
proportion  of  these  two  bodies  essentially  deviates  from  the  normal,  why 
the  above  calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  is  not  exact.  The  same  is 
the  case  when  a  urine  poor  in  a  normal  constituent  contains  large  amounts 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  albumin  or  sugar. 

As  above  stated,  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  urine  generally  decreases 
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with  a  greater  elimination,  and  a  very  considerable  excretion  of  nrine 
{polyuria)  has  therefore,  as  a  rule,  a  lower  specific  gravity.  An  important 
exception  to  this  rale  is  observed  in  nrine  containing  sugar  (diabetes 
mellitus)^  in  which  there  is  a  copious  excretion  of  a  very  high  specific 
gravity  due  to  the  sugar.  In  cases  where  very  little  urine  is  excreted 
(oliguria) J  e.g.,  during  profuse  perspiration,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  fevers, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  as  a  rule  very  high ;  the  percentage  of 
eolids  also  high  and  they  have  a  dark  color.  Sometimes,  as,  for  example,  in 
certain  cases  of  albuminuria,  the  urine  may  have  a  low  specific  gravity 
notwithstanding  the  olignria,  and  be  poor  in  solids  with  a  light  color. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  composition  of  urine,  on 
account  of  its  variation.  For  certain  purposes  the  following  table  may  be 
of  some  value,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  results  are  not  given 
for  1000  parts  of  urine,  but  only  approximate  figures  for  the  quantities  of 
the  most  important  constituents  which  are  eliminated  in  the  course  of  24 
hours  in  a  quantity  of  1500  c.c. 

Daily  quantity  of  solids  =  60  grms. 


Organic  constituents  =  85  grms. 

Urea 30. 0  grms. 

Uric  acid 0.7    " 

Creatinin 1.0    " 

Hippuric  acid 0.7    " 

Eemainiug  organic  bodies. .    2.6    " 


Inorganic  constituents  =  25  grms. 

Sodium  chloride  (NaCl) 15.0  grms. 

Sulphuric  acid  (H.SOO 2.5  ** 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaO.) 2.5  ** 

Potash  (KaO) 8.8  " 

Ammonia  (NHt) 0.7  " 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.5  " 

Lime(CaO) 0.3  ** 

Remaining  inorganic  bodies.     0.2  " 


Urine  contains  on  an  average  40  p.  m.  solids, 
about  20  p.  m.,  and  common  salt  about  10  p.  m. 


The  quantity  of  nrea  is 


V,  Casual  Urinary  Constituents. 

The  casual  appearance  in  the  urine  of  medicines  or  of  urinary  con- 
stituents resulting  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into  the 
organism  is  of  practical  importance,  because  such  constituents  may  interfere 
in  certain  urinary  investigations,  and  also  because  they  afford  a  good  means 
of  determining  whether  certain  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the 
organism  or  not.  From  this  point  of  view  a  few  of  these  bodies  will  be 
spoken  of  in  a  following  section  (on  the  pathological  urinary  constituents). 
The  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  in  the  urine  is  of  special  interest  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  chemical  transformations 
certain  substances  undergo  within  the  body.  As  inorganic  substances 
generally  leave  the  body  unchanged,  they  are  of  very  little  interest  from 
this  standpoint,  but  the  changes  which  certain  organic  substances  undergo 
when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  may  be  studied  by  this  means  so  far 
as  these  transformations  are  shown  by  the  urine. 
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The  bodies  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  undergo,  though  not  without 
exceptions,  a  combustion  leading  towards  the  final  products  of  meta- 
bolism ;  still,  often  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  body  in  question  escapes 
oxidation  and  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  A  part  of  the  acids  belong- 
ing to  this  series  which  are  otherwise  burnt  into  water  and  carbonates  and 
render  the  urine  neutral  or  alkaline  may  act  in  the  same  manner.  The 
volatile  fatty  acids  poor  in  carbon  are  less  easily  oxidized  than  those  rich  in 
carbon,  and  they  therefore  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  in  large  amounts. 
This  is  especially  true  of  formic  and  acetic  acids  (Schotten,  Grehant  and 
QuiNQUAUD*).  The  statements  in  regard  to  oxalic  acid  are  contradictory. 
In  birds,  according  to  Gaglio  and  Giuira,  it  is  not  oxidized.  In  mammals 
it  is  in  great  part  oxidized,  according  to  Giunti,  while  Gaglio  and  Pohl 
claim  that  it  is  indestructible.  In  human  beings  oxalic  acid  is  in  great  part 
oxidized,  according  to  Marfori  and  Giunti.  Tartaric  acid  acts  differently, 
according  to  Brion  ;  namely,  in  dogs  the  laevo-tartaric  acid  is  nearly  entirely 
consumed,  while  a  little  more  than  70^  of  dextro-tartaric  acid  is  burnt. 
Bacemic  acid  is  oxidized  to  a  still  less  extent  in  the  animal  body.  Succinia 
and  malic  acids  are  completely  combustible,  according  to  Poiil.' 

The  acid  amides  appear  not  to  be  changed  in  the  body  (Schultzen  and 
Nencki  *).  A  small  part  of  the  amido-acids  seems  indeed  to  be  eliminated 
unchanged,  but  otherwise  they  are,  as  stated  above  (page  412)  for  leuciuy 
glycocolly  and  aspartic  acidy  decomposed  within  the  body,  and  they  may 
therefore  cause  an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  Sarcosin  (methylglyco- 
coU),  NH(Cn,).CII,.COOn,  also  perhaps  passes  in  small  part  into  the 
corresponding  uramido-acid,  methylhydantoic  acid^  NH,.CO.N(CH,). 
CH3.COOH  (ScHULTZEN*).  Likewise  taurin^  amido-ethylsulphonic  acid, 
which  acts  somewhat  differently  in  different  animals  (Salkowski  *),  passes 
in  human  beings,  at  least  in  part,  into  the  corresponding  uramido-acid, 
taurocarhamic  acidy  NH,.CO.NII.C,H^.SO,.OII.  A  part  of  the  taurin  also 
appears  as  snch  in  the  urine.  In  rabbits,  when  taurin  is  introduced  into 
the  stomach  nearly  all  its  sulphur  appears  in  the  urine  as  sulphuric  and 
hyposulphurous  acids.  After  subcutaneous  injection  the  taurin  appears 
again  in  great  part  unchanged  in  the  urine. 

»  Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ;  Grehant  and  Quinquaud,  Compt. 
rend.,  Tome  104. 

«  Gaglio.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22  ;  Giiinti,  Chem.  Centrnlbl.,  1897, 
Bd.  2  ;  Marfori,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20  ;  Briou,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25; 
Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87,  where  a  statement  as  to  the  intermediate 
producU  of  the  oxidation  of  fatty  bodies  may  be  found. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  8. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  6.  See  also  Baumann  and  v.  Mering,  ibid,^ 
Bd.  8,  S.  684,  and  E.  Salkowski,  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4,  S.  107. 

•  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  6,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  58. 
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The  nilriles^  including  hydrocyanic  acid,  pass,  according  to  Lang,  into 
snlphocyanide  combinations,  and  this  salphocyanide  seems  to  originate  from 
the  non-oxidized  snlphar  of  the  proteids,  which  is  readily  split  off.  This 
Bulphnr  can,  according  to  Pascheles'  *  observations,  convert  the  cyan 
alkalies  readily  into  salphocyanides  in  alkaline  reaction  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

By  substitution  with  halogens  otherwise  readily  oxidizable  bodies  are 
converted  into  difficultly  oxidizable  ones.  While  the  aldehydes  are  readily 
and  completely  burnt  like  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
series,  the  halogen  substituted  aldehydes  and  alcohols  are,  on  the  contrary, 
difficultly  oxidizable.  The  halogen  substitution  products  of  methane 
(chloroform,  iodoform,  and  bromoform)  are  at  least  in  part  burnt,  and  the 
corresponding  alkali  combination  of  the  halogen  passes  into  the  urine.' 

By  coupling  toith  sulphuric  acid  the  otherwise  readily  oxidizable  alcohols 
may  be  guarded  against  combustion,  and  correspondingly  the  alkali  salt  of 
ethylsulphuric  acid  is  not  burnt  in  the  body  (Salkowski  *). 

The  organic  combinations  containing  sulphur  act  somewhat  differently. 
According  to  W.  Smith  the  sulphur  of  the  thio  acids  like  thioglycolic  acid, 
CHj.Sn.COOH,  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  according  to 
GoLDMANN  amidothiolactic  acid  (cystein)  and  the  sulphur  of  the  thio 
alcohols  (ethyl  mercaptans)  are  also  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid.  On  the 
contrary,  ethylsulphide,  sulphonic  and  sulpho  acids  in  general  (Salkowski, 
Smith*)  are  not  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid.  Oxyethylsulphonic  acid, 
HO.C,n^.SO,.OH,  which  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  is  an 
exception  (Salkowski). 

Conjugatio7i  loith  glycoronic  acid  occurs  in  certain  substituted  alcohols, 
aldehydes,  and  ketones  (?),  which  probably  first  pass  over  into  alcohols 
(Sundvik).  Chloral  hydrate,  C,C1,0H  +  H,0,  passes,  after  it  has  been 
converted  into  trichlorethyl-alcohol  by  a  reduction,  into  a  laevogyrate  reduc- 
ing acid,  urochloralic  acid  or  trichlorethyl-glycuronic  acid,  C,C1,H,.C,H,0, 
(MuscuLUS  and  v.  Merino*).  Trichlorbutyl-alcohol  and  butyl-chloral 
hydrate  also  pass  into  trichlorbutyl-glycuronic  acid. 


*  Lang,  Arch.  f.  ^xp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  84 ;  Pascheles,  ibid. 

"  See  Harnack  aud  Grttndler.  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  18S8 ;  Zeller,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8 ;  Kast.  ibid,,  Bd.  11  ;  Binz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd. 
28  ;  Zeehiiisen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  28. 

*  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  4. 

*  Smith,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bdd.  68.  55,  57,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera..  Bd.  17  ; 
Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  66  ;  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  39  ;  Goldmann,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9;  also  Bauraaon  and  Kast,  ibid,,  Bd.  14. 

»  Sundvik,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16 ;  Musculus  and  v.  Merlug,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  8 ;  also  v.  Mering,  ibid,,  Bd.  16,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd. 
6  ;  EUlz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  28  and  88. 
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The  aromatic  combinations '  pass,  as  far  as  we  know,  into  the  nrine  as 
such  generally  after  a  previous  partial  oxidation  or  after  a  synthesis  with 
other  bodies.  That  the  benzol  ring  is  destroyed  in  the  body  in  certain 
cases  is  very  probable. 

The  fact  that  benzol  may  be  oxidized  ontside  of  the  body  into  carbon 
dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time;  and  as  in  these  cases  a  rupture  of  the  benzol  ring  must  take  place,  so 
also,  it  must  be  admitted,  when  aromatic  substances  undergo  a  combustion 
in  the  animal  body  a  rupture  of  the  benzol  nucleus  with  the  formation  of 
fatty  bodies  must  first  take  place.  If  this  does  not  take  place,  then  the 
benzol  nucleus  is  eliminated  with  the  urine  as  an  aromatic  combination  of 
one  kind  or  another.  As  the  difficultly  destroyed  benzol  nucleus  can  pro- 
tect from  destruction  a  substance  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  when  con- 
jugated with  it,  which  is  the  case  with  the  glycocoU  of  hippuric  acid,  it 
seems  also  that  the  aromatic  nucleus  itself  may  be  protected  from  destruc- 
tion in  the  organism  by  syntheses  with  other  bodies.  The  aromatic  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acids  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  benzol  ring  itself  is  destroyed  in 
the  body  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  different  aromatic 
transformation  products  which  may  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  any 
aromatic  substance  in  the  organism,  and  which  we  must  seek  for  in  the 
nrine.  On  this  account  it  is  also  impossible  to  learn  by  exact  quantitative 
determinations  whether  or  not  an  aromatic  substance  introduced  or  absorbed 
appears  again  in  its  entirety  in  the  nrine.  Certain  observations  render  it 
probable  that  the  benzol  ring,  as  above  mentioned,  is  at  least  in  certain 
cases  destroyed  in  the  body.  Schotten,  Baumann,  and  others  have  found 
that  certain  amido-acids,  such  as  tyrosin^  phenylamido-propionic  acidy  and 
amidO'dnnamic  acid  when  introduced  into  the  body  cause  no  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  known  aromatic  substances  in  the  urine;  this  makes  a 
destruction  of  these  amido-acids  in  the  animal  body  seem  probable. 
JuvALTA  also  made  an  experiment  on  dogs  with  phthalic  acid^  and  found 
that  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed.  The  benzol  derivatives  vary  in 
behavior  according  to  the  position  of  the  substitution,  for  as  found  by 
E.  CoHN,'  among  the  bi-derivates  the  ortho  compounds  are  more  readily 
destroyed  than  the  corresponding  meta-  or  para-compounds. 

An  oxidation  in  the  side  chain  of  aromatic  compounds  is  often  found, 
and  may  also  occur  in  the  nucleus  itself.     As  an  example,  benzol  is  first 

*  In  accordance  with  custom  we  will  discuss  under  this  heading  the  homocyclic  aa 
well  as  the  heterocylic  compounds. 

'  Schotten,  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  7  and  8  ;  Baumann,  ibid,,  Bd.  10,  S. 
180.  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  tyrosin  see  especially  Blendermaun,  ibid.,  Bd.  6  ; 
Schotten,  ibid.,  Bd.  7 ;  Baas,  iHd.,  Bd.  11  ;  and  R.  Gohn,  ibid,,  Bd.  14;  Juvalta,  ibid., 
Bd.  13 ;  R.  Cohn,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 
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oxidized  to  oxybenzol  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn),  and  this  is  then  farther 
in  part  converted  into  dioxyhenzols  (Baumann  and  Precsse).  Naphthalin 
appears  to  be  converted  into  oxynaphthalin^  and  probably  a  part  also  into 
dioxynaphthalin  (Lesnik  and  M.  Nencki).  The  hydrocarbons  with  an 
amido  or  imido  group  may  also  be  oxidized  by  a  sabstitntion  of  hydroxyl 
for  hydrogen,  especially  when  the  formation  of  a  derivative  with  the  para 
position  is  possible  (Klikgenberg).  For  example,  anilin^  C.H^.NU,, 
passes  into  paramidophenol,  which  passes  into  the  urine  as  ethereal-sul- 
phuric acid,  n,N.C,H^.O.SO,.OH  (F.  Muller).  Acetanilid  is  in  part 
converted  into  acetyl  paramidophenol  (Jaffe  and  Hilbert,  K.  Morner)  , 
and  carhazol  into  oxycarbazol  (Klingenberg  *). 

An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  occur  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  being 
replaced  by  hydroxyl  as  in  the  oxidation  of  indol  and  shatol  into  indoxyl 
and  skatoxyl.  An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  also  take  place  with  the 
formation  of  carboxyl ;  thus,  for  example,  toluol^  ^J^%-  CH,  (Schultzen  and 
Naunyn),  ethyl-benzol,  C,II^.C,Hp  and  propylbenzol,G^'R^.G^13.^  (Nencki 
and  Giacosa),"  besides  many  other  bodies,  are  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid. 
Cymol  is  oxidized  to  cumic  acid,  xylol  to  tolnic  acid,  methyUpyridin  to 
pyri din-carbonic  acid,  in  the  same  way.  If  the  side  chain  has  several 
members,  the  behavior  is  somewhat  different.  Phenyl-acetic  acid,  CJI^. 
CHj.COOH,  in  which  only  one  carbon  atom  exists  between  the  benzol 
nucleus  and  the  carboxyl,  is  not  oxidized,  but  is  eliminated  after  conjuga- 
tion with  glycocoll  as  phenaceturic  acid  (Salkowski  ').  Phenyl-propionic 
acidy  C.n^.CHj.CHj.COOH,  with  two  carbon  atoms  between  the  benzol 
nucleus  and  the  carboxyl,  is,  on  the  contrary,  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid.* 
Aromatic  amido-acids  with  three  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain,  and  where 
the  Nil,  group  is  bound  to  the  middle  one,  as  in  tyrosine  or-oxyphenyl- 
amido-propionic  acid,  C,HXOH).CH,.CH(NH,).COOH,  and  a-phenyl- 
amido-2Jr  op  ionic  acid,  C.H^.CH,.CH(NHJ.COOH,  seem  to  be  in  great  part 
burnt  within  the  body  (see  above).  Phefiylamido-acetic  acid,  which  has 
only  two  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain,  C,H^.CH(NHJCOOH,  acts 
differently,  passing  into  mandelic  acid,  phenyl-glycolic  acid,  C,H^.CH(OH). 

COOH  (SCHOTTEN*). 

*  ScUullzen  and  Naunyn,  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1867;  Baumann 
and  Preusse,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3,  S.  156.  See  "also  Nencki  and  Giacosa^ 
ibid.,  Bd.  4;  Lesnik  and  Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  24;  F.  MUller. 
Deutsch.  med.  "Wochenschr.,  1887  ;  Jaffe  and  Hilbert,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem  ,  Bd. 
12;  M5rner,  ibid.,  Bd.  18;  Klingenberg,  "Studien  tlber  die  Oxydation  aromatischer 
Substanzen,"  etc.  luaug.-Diss.  Rostock,  1891.  In  regard  to  formanilid,  which  acts 
essentially  as  acetanilid,  see  Kleine,  Zeitecbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

»iWa.,Bd.  4. 
tlhid.,  Bdd.  7  and  9. 

*  See  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12. 
» ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  8. 
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If  several  side  chains  are  present  m  tbe  benzol  nnclens,  then  only  one 
is  always  oxidized  into  carboxyl.  Thus  xylols  C,H^(CH,), ,  is  oxidized  into 
toluic  acidy  C,II,(CH,)C00n  (Schultzen  and  Naukyn),  mesitylen^ 
C.H,(CH,).,  into  inesityUnic  acid,  C,n,(CH.),.COOH  (L.  Nencki),  and 
cymol  into  cumic  acid  (M.  Nencki  and  Ziegler  *). 

Syntheses  of  aromatic  substances  with  other  atomic  groups  occur  fre- 
quently. To  these  syntheses  belongs,  in  the  first  rank,  the  conjugation  of 
benzoic  acid  with  glycocoll  to  form  hippuric  acid,  first  discovered  by 
WoHLEU.  All  the  numerous  aromatic  substances  which  are  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  in  the  body  are  voided  partly  as  hippuric  acid.  This  statement 
is  not  true  for  all  classes  of  animals.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Jaffb,'  benzoic  acid  does  not  pass  into  hippuric  acid  in  birds,  but  into 
another  nitrogenous  acid,  ornithuric  acid,  Cj,H,„N,0^.  This  acid  yields  as 
splitting  products,  besides  benzoic  acid,  ornithin,  a  body  which  has  been 
spoken  of  on  page  68.  Not  only  are  the  oxyhenzoic  acids  and  the  sub- 
stituted benzoic  acids  conjugated  with  glycocoll,  forming  corresponding 
hippuric  acids,  but  also  the  above-mentioned  acids,  toluic,  mesitylenic, 
cumic,  and  phenylacetic  acids.  These  acids  are  voided  as  toluric,  mesityle- 
nuric,  cuminuric,  and  phenaceturic  acids. 

.  It  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  oxyhenzoic  acids  that  a  conjuga- 
tion with  glycocoll  has  only  been  shown  with  salicylic  acid  and  p-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  (Bertagnini,  Baumann,  and  IIerter,  and  others),  while 
Baumann  and  Herter"  find  it  only  very  probable  for  m-oxybenzoic  acid. 
The  oxyhenzoic  acids  are  also  in  part  eliminated  as  conjugated  sulphuric 
acids,  which  is  especially  true  for  m-oxybenzoic  acid.  We  have  the  in- 
vestigations on  m-amidobenzoic  acid  in  regard  to  the  transformation 
of  amidobenzoic  acids.  Salkowski  found,  as  was  later  confirmed  by 
R.  CoHN,*  that  m-amidobenzoic  acid  passes  in  part  into  uramidobenzoic 
acid,  n,N.CO.HN.C,H^.COOH.  It  is  also  in  part  eliminated  as  amido- 
hippuric  acid. 

The  substituted  aldehydes  are  of  special  interest  as  substances  which 
undergo  conjugation  with  glycocoll.  According  to  the  investigations  of 
R.  CoiiN*  on  this  subject  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  when  introduced  into  a  rabbit 
is  only  in  a  very  small  part  converted  into  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  chief 
mass,  about  90^,  is  destroyed  in  the  body.  According  to  Sieber  and 
Smirxow*  i)i-7iitrohenzalde1iyde  passes  in  dogs  into  m-nitrohippuric  acid, 

'  L.  Neucki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarni.,  Bd.  1  ;  Nencki  and  Ziegler,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  5.     See  also  O.  Jacobsen,  ibid.,  Bd.  12. 

«76R.Bdd.  10  and  11. 

'  Zcitschr.  f.  pbysiol  Cbem.,  Bd.  1,  where  Bertagnini's  work  is  also  cited.  See  also 
Dautzeuberg,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  231. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  7;  Cohn,  ibid,,  Bd.  17. 

»  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17. 

<  Mouatsbefte  f.  Cbem.,  Bd.  8. 
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and  according  to  Cohk  into  nrea  m-nitrohippurate.  In  rabbits  the 
behavior  is  quite  different  according  to  Cohk.  In  this  case  not  only  does 
an  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  take  place,  bat  the  nitro 
groap  is  also  redaced  to  an  amido  groap,  and  finally  acetic  acid  attaches 
itself  to  the  amido  group  with  the  expulsion  of  water,  so  that  the  final 
product,  m-acetylamidohenzoic  acid^  CH,.CO.NH.C,H^.COOH,  is  the 
result.  This  process  is  analogous  to  the  behavior  of  furfurol,  and  the 
reduction  does  not  take  place  in  the  intestine,  but  in  the  tissue.  The 
p-nitrobenzaldehyde  acts  in  rabbits  in  part  like  the  m-aldehyde  and  passes 
in  part  int6  p-acetylamidohenzoic  acid.  Another  part  is  converted  into 
p-nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  urine  contains  a  chemical  combination  of  equal 
parts  of  these  two  acids.  According  to  Sieber  and  Smirnow  p-nitro- 
benzaldehyde yields  only  urea  p-nitrohippurate  in  dogs.  The  above- 
mentioned  pyridin-carhonic  acidj  formed  from  methyl  pyridin  (o'-picolin), 
passes  into  the  urine  after  conjugation  with  glycocoU  as  a-pyridinuric 
€tcid,  * 

To  those  substances  which  undergo  a  conjugation  with  glycocoll  belongs 
furfurol  (the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid),  which,  when  introduced  into 
rabbits  and  dogs,  as  shown  by  J.affe  and  Cohn,  is  first  oxidized  into 
pyromucic  acid  and  then  this  eliminated  sa  pyromucuric  acidy  C,H^N^O, 
after  conjugation  with  glycocoll.  In  birds  this  behavior  is  different, 
namely,  in  them  the  acid  is  conjugated  to  another  substance,  orniihin^ 
C^H,,N,0, ,  which  is  probably  diamidovalerianic  acid,  forming  pyromucinor- 
thuric  acid.  Similar  to  the  oxidation  of  furfurol,  thiophen^  C^H^S,  corre- 
sponding to  furfuran,  is  oxidized  to  thiophenic  actdy  which,  according  to 
Jaffb  and  Levy,'  is  conjugated  with  glycocoll  in  the  body  (rabbits)  and 
eliminated  as  thiophmuric  acidj  C,H,NSO,. 

Furfurol  also  undergoes  conjugation  with  glycocoll  in  other  forms  in 
mammals.  Thus  Jaffe  and  Cohn  found  that  it  is  in  part  combined  with 
acetic  acid,  torming  furfuracrylic  acid^  C^H.O.CH:  CH.COOH,  which 
passes  into  the  urine  coupled  with  glycocoll  os  furfuracryluric  acid. 

Another  very  important  synthesis  of  aromatic  substances  is  that  of  the 
etheredl'sulphuric  acids.  Phenols  and  chiefly  the  hydroxylated  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  are  voided  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids, 
according  to  Baumann,  Herter,  and  others." 

A  conjugation  of  aromatic  acids  with  sulphuric  acid  occurs  less  often. 
The   two   above-mentioned    aromatic    acids,   p-oxyphenylacetic    acid   and 

'  In  regard  to  the  exteDsive  literature  od  glycocoll  coDJugations  we  refer  the  reader 
to  O.  KtXhling,  Ueber  Stoffwechselprodukte  aromatischer  KOrper.  Inaug.-Diss.  Berlin, 
1887. 

'  Jaff6  and  Cohn,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  C^esellsch.,  Bdd.  20  and  21  ;  with  Levy, 
ibid.,  Bd.  21. 

'  In  regard  to  the  literature  see  O.  Ellhling,  1.  c. 
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P'Oxyphenylpropionic  acid^  are  in  part  eliminated  in  this  form.  Oentisinic 
acid  (hydrochi non-carbonic  acid)  increases,  according  to  Likhatscheff,* 
also  the  quantity  of  ethereal-salphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  according  to 
RosT  the  same  occurs,  contrary  to  the  older  statements,  with  ffallic  acid^ 
(trioxybenzoic  acid)  and  tannic  acid.* 

While  acetophe7ion  (phenylmethyl  ketone),  C.H^.CO.CH,,  as  shown  by 
M.  Kencki,  is  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid, 
the   aromatic   oxyketones  with   hydroxyl  groups,  such  as  resacetophenony 

C,n,(OH)(OH)(CO.CH,),  paraoxypropiophenon,  C.n,(OH)(COCH,.CH,), 

12  8  4 

and  gallacetophenen,  C.II,(OH)(OII)(OH)(CO.CH,),  pass  into  the  urine 
without  previous  oxidation  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  and  in  part  after 
conjugation  with  glycuronic  acid  (Nencki  and  Rekowski  *). 

Euxanthon^  which  is  also  an  aromatic  oxyketone,  passes  into  the  urine  as 
euxanthic  acid  after  a  previously  mentioned  conjugation  with  glycuronic 
acid.  A  conjugation  of  other  aromatic  substances  with  glycuronic  acid, 
which  last  is  protected  from  combustion,  occurs  rather  often.  Camphor y 
C,  JI,,0,  when  given  to  a  dog  is  first  converted  by  oxidation  into  camphoral, 
C,„n,^(OII)0,  and  by  conjugation  with  glycuronic  acid  into  campho- 
glycuronic  acid  (Schmiedeberg).  The  phenols,  as  above  stated  (page  445), 
pass  in  part  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids  into  the  urine.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  homologues  of  phenols,  for  certain  substituted  phenols,  for 
naphiholSy  horneol^  me?ithol,  turpentine^  and  many  other  aromatic  sub- 
stances.* Orthonitrotoluol  in  dogs  passes  first  into  o-nitrobenzyl  alcohol 
and  then  into  a  conjagated  glycuronic  acid,  uronitrotoluolic  acid  (Jaffe*). 
The  glycuronic  acid  split  off  from  the  conjugated  acid  is  laevogyrate  and 
hence  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  glycuronic  acid,  but  isomeric.  Indol 
and  shatol  seem,  as  above  stated  (page  449  and  450),  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  urine  partly  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids. 

A  synthesis  in  which  compounds  containing  sulphur,  mercapturic  acidy 
are  formed  and  eliminated,  conjugated  with  glycuronic  acid,  occurs  when 
chlorine  and  bromine  derivates  of  benzol  are  introduced  into  the  organism 
of  dogs  (Baumanx  and  Preusse,  Jaffe").     Thus  chlorhenzol  combines 

\Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  21. 

'  la  regard  to  the  behavior  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  in  the  animal  body  see  C.  MOr- 
ner,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  16,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature ;  also 
Harnack,  ibid.^  Bd.  24,  and  Rost,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  38,  and  Sitzungs- 
ber.  d.  Gesellsch.  zur  BefOrd.  d.  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1898. 

'  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  8,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Ge- 
sellsch., Bd.  27. 

*  See  O.  Kahling,  1.  c,  which  gives  the  literature  up  to  1887 ;  also  E.  Kttlz,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Biologie.  Bd.  27. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

*  Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5 ;  Jaffe,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Qeseilsch.,  Bd.  12. 
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with  CYSTEiN,  an  intermediate  decomposition  prodact  of  proteids  which  is 
closely  allied  to  cystin  (see  below),  forming  chlorphenyhnercapiuric  acidy 
C,,II,,C1SN0,.  On  boiling  with  mineral  acid  this  compound  decomposes 
into  acetic  acid  and  chlorphenylcystein,  C,H^C1.C,H,NS0,. 

Pyridine  C^U^N,  which  does  not  combine  either  with  glycnronic  acid  or 
with  snlphnric  acid  after  previous  oxidation,  shows  a  special  behavior.  It 
takes  up  a  methyl  group  as  found  by  IIis  and  later  confirmed  by  Cohn,' 
and  forms  an  ammonium  combination,  methylpyridyl-ammoyiium  hydroxylj 
HO.OH,.NC,H,. 

Several  alkaloids,  such  as  quinin^  morphin^  and  strychnin^  may  pass 
into  the  urine.  After  turpentine^  balsam  of  copaiva^  and  resins  these 
may  appear  in  the  urine  as  resin  acids.  Different  kinds  of  coloring 
matters,  such  as  alizarin^  crysophanic  acidy  after  rhubarb  or  senna,  and 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  hhieherryy  etc.,  may  also  pass  into  the  urine. 
After  rhubarby  sennUy  or  santonin  the  urine  assumes  a  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  color,  which  is  transformed  into  a  beautiful  red  color  by  the  addition 
of  alkali.  Phenol  produces,  as  above  mentioned,  a  dark-brown  or  dark- 
green  color  which  depends  mainly  on  the  decomposition  products  of  hydro- 
chinon  and  humin  substances.  After  naphthalin  the  urine  has  a  dark 
color,  and  several  other  medicines  produce  a  special  coloration.  Thus 
kairin  often  gives  a  yellowish-green  hue,  and  the  urine  darkens  when 
exposed  to  the  air;  thallin  gives  a  greenish-brown  color  which  is  marked 
green  in  thin  layers,  and  antipyrin  gives  a  yellow  to  blood-red.  After 
balsam  of  copaiva  the  nrine  becomes,  when  strongly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gradually  rose  and  purple-red.  After  7iaphthalin  or  naphthol 
the  urine  gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (1  o.c.  concentrated  acid 
and  a  few  drops  of  urine)  a  beautiful  emerald-green  color,  which  is 
probably  due  to  naphthol-glycuronic  acid.  Odoriferous  bodies  also  pass 
into  the  urine.  After  asparagus  the  urine  acquires  a  sickly  disagreeable 
odor  which  is  probably  due  to  methylmercaptan,  according  to  M.  Nencki.' 
After  turpentine  the  urine  may  have  a  peculiar  odor  similar  to  that  of 
violets. 

VI.  Pathological  Constituents  of  Urine. 

Proteid.  The  appearance  of  slight  traces  of  proteid  in  normal  urines 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  many  investigators,  such  as  Posneb, 
Plosz,  v.  Noorden,  Leube,  and  others.  According  to  K.  AIorner*  pro- 
teid regularly  occurs  as  a  normal  urinary  constituent  to  the  extent  of  22-78 

>  His,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22;  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  18. 

«  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
«  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 
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milligrams  per  litre.  Frequently  traces  of  a  substance  similar  to  a  nucleo- 
albumin,  and  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  mucin,  are  found  in  the  urine. 
.  In  diseased  conditions  proteid  occurs  in  the  nrine  in  a  variety  of  cases. 
The  albuminous  bodies  which  most  often  occur  are  serglobulin  and  seral- 
bumin. Albumoses  and  peptones  also  sometimes  occur.  The  quantity  of 
proteid  in  the  urine  is  in  most  cases  less  than  5  p.  m.,  rarely  10  p.  m.  and 
only  very  rarely  does  it  amount  to  50  p.  m.  or  over. 

Among  the  many  reactions  proposed  for  the  detection  of  proteid  n 
urine,  the  following  are  to  be  recommended : 

The  Heat  Test  Filter  the  urine  and  test  its  reaction.  An  acid  nrine 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  boiled  without  further  treatment,  and  only  in  especially 
acid  urines  is  it  necessary  to  first  treat  with  a  little  alkali.  An  alkaline 
urine  is  made  neutral  or  faintly  acid  before  heating.  If  the  urine  is  poor 
in  salts,  add  ^  vol.  of  a  saturated  common-salt  solution  before  boiling; 
then  heat  to  boiling-point,  and  if  no  precipitation,  cloudiness,  or  opalescence 
appears,  the  urine  in  question  contains  no  coagulable  proteid,  but  it  may 
contain  albumoses  or  peptones.  If  a  precipitate  is  produced  on  boiling, 
this  may  consist  of  proteid,  or  of  earthy  phosphates,  or  of  both.  The 
simple-acid  calcium  phosphate  decomposes  on  boiling,  and  normal  phos- 
phate may  separate.  The  proper  amount  of  acid  is  now  added  to  the 
urine,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mistake  caused  by  the  presence  of  earthy 
phosphates,  and  to  give  a  better  and  more  flocculent  precipitate  of  the 
proteid.  If  acetic  acid  is  used  for  this,  then  add  1-2-3  drops  of  a  25^  acid 
to  each  10  c.c.  of  the  nrine,  and  boil  after  the  addition  of  each  drop.  On 
using  nitric  acid,  add  1-2  drops  of  the  25^  acid  to  each  c.c.  of  the  boiling- 
hot  urine. 

On  using  acetic  acid,  when  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  very  small,  and 
especially  when  the  urine  was  originally  alkaline,  the  proteid  may  sometimes 
remain  in  solution  on  the  addition  of  the  above  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  less  acid  is  added,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate, 
which  forms  in  amphoteric  or  faintly  acid  urines,  is  liable  not  to  dissolve 
completely,  and  this  may  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  proteid  precipitate. 
If  nitric  acid  is  used  for  the  heat  test,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
after  the  addition  of  only  a  little  acid  a  combination  between  it  and  the 
proteid  is  formed  which  is  soluble  on  boiling  and  which  is  only  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  the  acid.  On  this  account  the  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
as  suggested  above,  must  be  added,  but  in  this  case  a  small  part  of  the 
proteid  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  the 
acid  is  added  after  boiling,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  liability  of  a 
mistake  is  not  so  great.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  heat  test,  although 
it  gives  very  good  results  in  the  hands  of  experts,  is  not  recommended  to 
physicians  as  a  positive  test  for  proteid. 

A  confounding  with  mucin,  when  this  body  occurs  in  the  urine,  is  easily 
prevented  in  the  heat  test  with  acetic  acid,  by  acidifying  another  portion 
with  acetic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Mucin  and  nucleoalbumin 
substances  similar  to  mucin  are  hereby  precipitated.  If  in  the  performance 
of  the  heat  and  nitric-acid  test  a  precipitate  first  appears  on  cooling  or  is 
strikingly  increased,  then  this  shows  the  presence  of  albumoses  in  the  urine, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  coagulable  proteid.     In   this  case  a  furthec 
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investigation  is  necessary  (see  below).  In  a  nrine  rich  in  nrates  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  uric  acid  separates  on  cooling.  This  precipitate  is  colored, 
sandy,  and  hardly  to  be  mistaken  for  an  albnmose  or  proteid  precipitate. 

Heller's  teat  is  performed  as  fallows  (see  page  26):  The  urine  is  very 
carefally  floated  on  the  surface  of  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube.  The  presence 
of  proteid  is  shown  by  a  white  ring  between  the  two  liquids.  With  this 
test  a  red  or  reddish- violet  transparent  ring  is  always  obtained  with  normal 
urine;  it  depends  on  the  indigo  coloring  matters  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  the  white  or  whitish  proteid  ring,  and  this  last  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  ring  produced  by  bile-pigments.  In  a  u^ine  rich  in  urates  another 
complication  may  occur,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  ring  produced  by  the 
precipitated  uric  acid.  The  uric-acid  ring  does  not  lie,  like  the  proteid 
ring,  between  the  two  liquids,  but  somewhat  higher.  For  this  reason  we 
may  often  have  two  simultaneous  rings  with  urines  rich  in  urates  and  yet 
not  containing  very  much  proteid.  The  disturbance  caused  by  uric  acid  is 
easily  prevented  by  diluting  the  urine  with  1-2  vol.  water  before  performing 
the  test.  The  uric  acid  now  remains  in  solution,  and  the  delicacy  of 
Heller's  test  is  so  great  that  after  dilution  only  in  the  presence  of  insig- 
nificant traces  of  proteid  does  this  test  give  negative  results.  In  a  urine 
very  rich  in  urea  a  ring-like  separation  of  urea  nitrate  may  also  appear. 
This  ring  consists  of  shining  crystals,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  pre- 
viously diluted  urine.  A  confusion  with  resinous  acids,  which  also  give  a 
whitish  ring  with  this  test,  is  easily  prevented,  since  these  acids  are  soluble 
on  the  addition  of  ether.  Stir,  add  ether  and  carefully  shake  the  contents 
of  the  test-tube.  If  the  cloudiness  was  due  to  resinous  acids,  the  urine 
gradually  becomes  clear,  and  on  evaporating  the  ether  a  sticky  residue  of 
resinous  acids  is  obtained.  A  liquid  which  contains  pure  mucin  does  not 
give  a  precipitate  with  this  test,  but  it  gives  a  more  or  less  strongly 
opalescent  ring,  which  disappears  on  stirring.  The  liquid  does  not  contain 
any  precipitate  after  stirring,  but  is  somewhat  opalescent.  If  a  faint,  not 
wholly  typical  reaction  is  obtained  with  Heller's  test  after  some  time  with 
undiluted  urine,  while  the  diluted  urine  gives  a  pronounced  reaction,  this 
shows  the  presence  of  the  substance  which  used  to  be  called  mucin  or 
nucleoalbumin.  In  this  case  proceed  as  described  below  for  the  detection 
of  nucleoalbumin. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  above-mentioned  possible  errors  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented,  there  is  hardly  another  test  for  proteid  in 
the  urine  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  easily  performed,  so  delicate,  and  so 
positive  as  Heller's.  With  this  test  even  0.002j<  albumin  may  be  detected 
without  difficulty.  Still  the  student  should  not  be  satisfied  with  this  test 
alone,  but  apply  at  least  a  second  test,  such  as  the  heat  test.  In  performing 
this  test  the  (primary)  albumoses  are  also  precipitated. 

The  reaction  with  metaphosphoric  acid  (see  page  26)  is  very  convenient 
and  easily  performed.  It  is  not  quite  so  delicate  and  positive  as  Heller's 
test.     The  albumoses  are  also  precipitated  by  this  reagent. 

Reaction  with  Acetic  Acid  and  Potassium  Ferrocyanide.  Treat  the  urine 
first  with  acetic  acid  until  it  contains  about  2^,  and  then  add  drop  by  drop 
a  potassium-ferrocyanide  solution  (1  :  20),  carefully  avoiding  an  excess. 
This  test  is  very  good,  and  in  the  hands  of  experts  it  is  even  more  delicate 
than  Heller's.  In  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  proteid  it 
requires  more  practice  and  dexterity  than  Heller's,  as  the  relative  quan- 
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titles  of  reagent,  proteid,  and  acetic  acid  influence  the  result  of  the  test. 
The  quantity  of  salts  in  the  urine  likewise  seems  to  have  an  influence.  This 
reagent  also  precipitates  alhumoses. 

Spieolbr'b  Test.  Spiegler  recommends  a  solution  of  8  parts  mercuric  chloride,  4 
parts  tartaric  acid,  20  parts  glycerin,  and  200  parts  water  as  a  very  delicate  reagent  for 
proteid  in  the  urine.  A  test-tube  is  half  filled  with  this  reagent,  and  Uie  urine  allowed 
to  flow  upon  its  surface  drop  by  drop  from  a  pipette  along  the  wall  of  the  test-tube.  In 
the  presence  of  pfoteid  a  white  ring  is  obtained  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
liquids.  The  delicacy  of  this  test  is  1  :  850000.  Jolles  *  does  not  consider  this  reagent 
suited  for  urines  very  poor  in  chlorine,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  changed  it  as  follows  : 
10  grm.  mercuric  chloride,  30^grm.  succinic  acid.  10  grm.  NaCl,  and  500  cc.  water. 

RocH*8  Test,  Treat  the  urine  either  with  a  20jJ  watery  solution  of  sulphosalicylic  acid 
or  a  few  crystals  of  the  acid.  This  reagent  does  not  precipitate  the  uric  acid  or  the  resin 
acids.* 

As  every  normal  urine  contains  traces  of  proteid,  it  is  apparent  that  very 
delicate  reagents  are  only  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  For 
ordinary  cases  Heller's  test  is  sufficiently  delicate.  If  no  reaction  is 
obtained  with  this  test  within  2^  to  3  minutes,  the  urine  tested  contains  less 
than  0.003j^  proteid,  and  is  to  be  considered  free  from  proteid  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

The  use  of  precipitating  reagents  presumes  that  the  urine  to  be  investi- 
gated is  perfectly  clear,  especially  in  the  presence  of  only  very  little  proteid. 
The  urine  must  first  be  filtered.  This  is  not  easily  done  with  urine  con- 
taining bacteria,  bnt  a  clear  urine  may  be  obtained,  as  suggested  by 
A.  Jolles,*  by  shaking  the  urine  with  infusorial  earth. 

The  different  color  reactions  cannot  be  directly  used,  especially  in  deep- 
colored  urines  which  only  contain  little  proteid.  The  common  salt  of  the 
urine  has  a  disturbing  action  on  Millon's  reagent.  To  prove  more  posi- 
tively the  presence  of  proteid,  the  precipitate  obtained  in  the  boiling  test 
may  be  filtered,  washed,  and  then  tested  with  Millon's  reagent.  The 
precipitate  may  also  be  dissolved  in  dilate  alkali  and  the  biuret  test  applied 
to  the  solution.  The  presence  of  albumoses  or  peptones  in  the  urine  is 
directly  tested  for  by  this  last-mentioned  test.  In  testing  the  urine  for 
proteid  one  should  never  be  satisfied  with  one  test  alone,  but  apply  the 
heat  test  and  Heller's  or  the  potassium-ferrocyanide  test.  In  using  the 
heat  test  alone  the  albumoses  may  be  easily  overlooked,  but  these  are 
detected,  on  the  contrary,  by  Heller's,  or  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  test. 
If  we  use  only  one  of  these  tests,  we  get  no  sufficient  intimation  of  the 
kind  of  proteid  present,  whether  it  consists  of  albumoses  or  coagulable 
proteid. 

For  practical  purposes  several  dry  reagents  for  proteid  have  been  recommended.  Be- 
sides the  metaphoaphoric  acid  may  be  mentioned  Stutz's  or  FtJRBRiNGER's  gelatin 
capsules,  which  contain  mercuric  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  citric  acid  ;  and  Getbs- 
lbr's  albumin-test  papers,  which  consist  of  strips  of  filter-paper  which  have  been  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  and  also  mercuric-chloride  and  potassium-iodide  solution  and 
then  dried. 

If  the  presence  of  proteid  has  been  positively  proved  in  the  urine  by  the 
above  tests,  it  then  remains  necessary  to.  determine  the  variety. 

»  Spiegler.  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1892,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  klin.  Med.,  1898; 
Jolles,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

'  Plmrmaceut.  Centralhalle,  1889,  and  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  29. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  29. 
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The  Detection  of  Globulin  and  Albumin.  In  detecting  serglobulin  the 
urine  is  exactly  neatralized,  filtered,  and  treated  with  magnesinm  sulphate 
in  substance  until  it  is  completely  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate. In  both  cases  a  white,  llocculent  precipitate  is  formed  in  the 
presence  of  globulin.  In  using  ammonium  sulphate  with  a  urine  rich  in 
urates  a  precipitate  consisting  of  ammonium  urate  may  separate.  This 
precipitate  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  only  after  a  certain  time,  and 
it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  globulin  precipitate.  In  detecting  ser- 
albumin heat  the  filtrate  from  the  globulin  precipitate  to  boiling-point  or 
add  about  1^  acetic  acid  to  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Albumoses  and  peptones  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  urine  in 
different  diseases.  Reliable  reports  are  at  hand  on  the  occurrence  of  albu- 
moses in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  peptones ' 
date  in  part  from  a  time  when  the  conception  of  albumoses  and  peptones 
was  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  in  part  they  are  based 
upon  investigations  using  untrnstworthy  methods.  True  peptones  have 
not,  it  seems,  been  detected  in  urine,  and  what  has  been  designated  as  urine 
peptone  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  deutero-albamose. 

In  detecting  the  albumoses  the  proteid-free  urine,  or  urine  boiled  with 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  is  saturated  with  ammonium  snlphate,  which  precipi- 
tates the  albumoses.  Several  errors  are  here  possible.  The  urobilin,  which 
may  give  a  reaction  similar  to  the  biuret  reaction,  is  also  precipitated  and 
may  lead  to  mistakes  (Salkowski,  Stokvis').  A  small  quantity  of  the 
proteid  may  remain  in  solution  in  coagulation  which  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  ammonium  sulphate  and  be  mistaken  for  albumoses.  The  coagnlable 
proteid  may  be  completely  precipitated  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate in  boiling  solution;  but  according  to  Devoto*  small  quantities  of 
albumose  may  be  formed  from  the  proteid  by  heating  for  a  long  time  with 
the  salt.  On  heating  for  a  short  time  no  such  formation  of  albumose  takes 
place,  and  the  proteiis  are  completely  coagulated. 

For  these  reasons  Bang  *  has  suggested  the  following  method  for  the 
detection  of  albumoses  in  the  presence  of  coagnlable  proteid.  The  urine  is 
heated  to  boiling. with  ammonium  sulphate  (8  parts  to  10  parts  urine)  and 
boiled  for  a  few  seconds.  The  still  hot  liquid  is  centrifuged  for  -J  to  1 
minate  and  separated  from  the  sediment.  The  urobilin  is  removed  from 
this  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  The  residue  is  suspended  in  a  little  water, 
heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  whereby  the  coagnlable  proteid  is  retained  on 
the  filter,  and  any  urobilin  still  present  in  the  filtrate  is  shaken  out  with 
chloroform.  The  watery  solution,  after  removal  of  the  chloroform,  is  used 
for  the  biuret  test.  For  clinical  purposes  this  method  is  very  serviceable. 
In  regard  to  other  more  complicated  methods  we  refer  to  Huppert- 
Neubauer,  Ham- Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  albumoses  and  peptones  in  urine  see  Huppert-Neu- 
bauer,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  8.  466  to  492  ;  also  A.  Stoffregen,  Ueberdas  Vorkommen 
von  Pepton  im  Harn,  Sputum  und  Eiter  (Inaug.Diss.,  Dorpat,  1891) ;  H.  Iliracbfeldt, 
Ein  Beitiag  zur  Frage  der  Peptonurie  (Inaug.Diss.,  Dorpat,  1892)  ;*  and  especially 
Stadelmaun,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Peptonurie.    Wiesbaden,  1894. 

«  Salkowski.  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897 ;  Stokvis.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  84. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15. 

*  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1898. 
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If  the  albnmoBes  have  been  precipitated  from  a  larger  portion  of  nrins' 
by  ammonium  sulphate,  this  precipitate  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  different 
albnmoses  for  the  reasons  given  in  Chapter  II. 

The  following  serves  as  a  preliminary  determination  of  the  kind  of 
albumoses  present  in  the  urine.  If  the  urine  contains  only  deuteroalbumose 
it  does  not  become  cloudy  on  boiling,  does  not  give  Heller^s  test,  does  not 
become  cloudy  on  saturating  with  NaCl  in  neutral  reaction,  but  does  become 
cloudy  on  adding  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt.  In  the  presence  of  only 
protalbumose,  the  urine  gives  Heller's  test,  is  precipitated  even  in  neutral 
solution  on  saturating  with  NaCl,  but  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  The 
presence  of  heteroalbumose  is  shown  by  the  urine  behaving  like  the  above 
with  NaCl  and  nitric  acid,  but  shows  a  difference  on  heating.  -It  gradually 
becomes  cloudy  on  warming,  and  separates  at  about  60°  C.  a  sticky  precipi- 
tate which  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  which  dissolves  at 
boiling  temperature  on  acidifying  the  nrine,  and  reappears  on  cooling. 

Q%iantitative  Estimation  of  Froteid  in  Urine.  Of  all  the  methods 
proposed  thus  far,  the  coagulation  method  (boiling  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid)  when  performed  with  sufficient  care  gives  the  best  results. 
The  average  errors  need  never  amount  to  more  than  0.01^,  and  it  is^ 
generally  smaller.  In  using  this  method  it  is  best  to  first  find  how  much 
acetic  acid  must  be  added  to  a  small  portion  of  urine,  which  has  been 
previously  heated  on  the  water-bath,  to  completely  separate  the  proteid  ao 
that  the  filtrate  does  not  respond  to  Heller's  test.  Then  coagulate 
20-50-100  c.c.  of  the  urine.  Pour  the  urine  into  a  beaker  and  heat  on  the 
water-bath,  add  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid  slowly,  stirring  con« 
stantly,  and  heat  at  the  same  time.  Filter  while  warm,  wash  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  and  weigh,  incinerate  and  weigh 
again.     In  exact  determinations  the  filtrate  must  not  give  Heller's  test. 

The  separate  estimation  of  globulins  and  albumins  is  done  by  care- 
fully  neutralizing  the  urine  and  precipitating  with  MgSO^  added  to 
saturation  (Hammarsten),  or  simply  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  a 
saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  (Hofmeister  and  Pohl  »). 
The  precipitate  consisting  of  globulin  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  saturated 
magnesium-sulphate  or  half -saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  dried 
continuously  at  110°  C,  boiled  with  water,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  then  dried,  weighed,  ashed,  and  weighed  again.  The  quantity  of 
albumin  is  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  globulina 
and  the  total  proteids. 

Approximate  Estimation  of  Froteid  in  Urine.  Of  the  methods  sug- 
gested for  this  purpose  none  has  been  more  extensively  employed  than 

ESBACIl'S. 

Esijach's  '  Method.  The  "acidified  urine  (acidified  with  acetic  acid)  ia 
poured  into  a  specially  graduated  tube  to  a  certain  mark,  and  then  the 
reagent  (a  2^  citric-acid  and  1^  picric-acid  solution  in  water)  is  added  to  & 
second  mark,  the  tube  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  carefully  shaken, 
avoiding  the  production  of  froth.  The  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  24  hours, 
i 

*  Hammarsten,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  17  ;  HofDieister  and  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Paih. 
u.  Pharm..  Bd.  20. 

^  lu  regard  to  the  literature  ou  this  method  and  the  numerous  experiments  to  deter* 
mine  its  value  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.«  S.  858. 
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and  thea  the  height  of  the  precipitate  in  the  gradaated  tube  is  read  off. 
The  reading  gives  directly  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  1000  parts  of  the 
urine.  Urines  rich  in  proteid  must  first  be  diluted  with  water.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  are,  however,  dependent  upon  the  tempera- 
ture; and  a  difference  in  temperature  of  5"  to  6.5°  C.  may  in  urinea 
containing  a  medium  quantity  of  proteid  cause  an  error  of  0.2-0.3^  defi- 
ciency or  excess  (Christensek  and  Mygge  *).  This  method  is  only  to  be 
used  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  may  be  kept  nearly  constant. 
The  directions  for  its  use  accompany  the  apparatus. 

Other  metbods  for  the  approximate  estimation  of  proteid  are  the  optical  methods  of 
Christenben  and  Mygge.  of  Roberts  and  Stolnikow  as  modified  hy  Brandberg, 
with  Heller's  test,  which  has  been  simplified  for  practical  purposes  by  Mittelbach. 
The  density  methods  of  Lang,  Huppert.  and  Zahor  are  also  very  good.  In  regard  to 
these  and  other  methods  we  refer  to  Huppbrt-Neubauer'b  Ham- Analyse,  10  Aufl. 

We  have  for  the  present  no  trustworthy  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  al- 
bumoses  and  peptone  in  the  urine. 

Nucleoalhumin  and  Mucin.  According  to  K.  Morkee  traces  of  urinary 
mucoid  may  pass  into  solution  in  the  urine;  otherwise  normal  urine  con- 
tains no  mucin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  may  have  cases  where  true 
mucin  appears  in  the  urine;  in  most  cases  mucin  has  probably  been 
mistaken  for  so-called  nucleoalhumin.  The  occurrence,  under  some  circum- 
stances, of  nucleoalbumin  in  the  urine  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  such  substances 
occur  in  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages;  still  inmost  cases  this  nucleo- 
albumin, as  shown  by  K.  Morner,'  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 

Every  urine,  according  to  Morner,  contains  a  little  proteid  and  in 
addition  substances  precipitating  proteid.  If  the  urine  freed  from  salts  by 
dialysis  is  shaken  with  chloroform  after  the  addition  of  1-2  p.  m.  acetic 
acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  acts  like  a  nucleoalbumin.  If  the  acid 
filtrate  is  treated  with  seralbumin,  a  new  and  similar  precipitate  is  obtai/ied 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  residue  of  the  substance  precipitating  proteids. 
The  most  important  of  these  proteid-precipitating  substances  is  chon- 
droi tin-sulphuric  acid  and  nucleic  acid,  although  to  a  much  smaller  extent. 
Taurocholic  acid  may  in  a  few  cases,  especially  in  icteric  urines,  be  precipi- 
tated. The  substances  isolated  by  different  investigators  from  urine  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  and  called  "  dissolved  mucin  "  or  "  nucleoalbumin  '* 
are  considered  by  Morker  as  a  combination  of  proteid  with  chiefly  chon- 
droi tin-sulphuric  acid,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  nucleic  acid,  and  also  perhaps 
with  taurocholic  acid. 

As  normal  urine  habitually  contains  an  excess  of  substance  precipitating 
proteids,  it  is  apparent  that  an  increased  elimination  of  so-called  nucleo- 
albumin may  be  caused  simply  by  an  increased  elimination  of  proteid* 
This  happens  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  cases  where  the  proteid  as  well  aa 
the  proteid-precipitating  substance  is  eliminated  to  an  increased  extent. 

*  Christensen.  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  115. 
»  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 
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Detection  of  so-called  Wucleoalhumins.  When  a  nrine  becomes  cloudy 
or  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  it  gives  a  more 
typical  reaction  with  Heller's  test  after  dilution  of  the  urine  than  before, 
one  is  justified  in  making  tests  for  mucin  and  nucleoalbumin.  As  the  salt 
of  the  urine  interferes  considerably  with  the  precipitation  of  these  substances 
by  acetic  acid,  they  must  first  be  removed  by  dialysis.  As  large  a  quantity 
of  urine  as  possible  is  dialyzed  (with  the  addition  of  chloroform)  until  the 
salts  are  removed.  Then  acetic  acid  is  added  until  it  contains  2  p.m.,  and  is 
allowed  to  stand.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  alkali  and  precipitated  again.  In  testing  for 
chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  a  part  is  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  about  5^ 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  positive  results  are  obtained  on  testing  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  reducing  substance,  then  chondroproteid  was  present.  If  a  reduc- 
ing substance  can  be  detected  but  no  sulphuric  acid,  then  mucin  is  probably 
there.  If  it  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  reducing  substance,  a 
part  of  the  precipitate  is  exposed  to  pepsin  digestion  and  another  part  used 
for  the  determination  of  any  organic  phosphorus.  If  positive  results  are 
obtained  from  these  tests,  then  we  must  differentiate  between  nucleoalbumin 
and  nucleoproteid  by  special  tests  for  nnclein  bases.  No  positive  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  except  by  using  very  large  quantities  of  urine. 

Nucleohiitan.  In  a  case  of  pseudoleucsemia  A.  Jolles  found  a  phosphorized  protein 
substance  which  he  considers  as  identical  with  nucleohiston.  HisUm  is  claimed  to  have 
been  found  in  some  cases  by  Krehl  and  Matthbb  and  by  Kolibch  and  Bttkian.* 

Blood  and  Blood-coloring  Matters.  The  urine  may  contain  blood  from 
hemorrhage  in  the  kidneys  or  other  parts  of  the  urinary  passages  (hjema- 
turia).  In  these  cases,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  very  small,  the 
nrine  is  more  or  less  cloudy  and  colored  reddish,  yellowish  red,  dirty  red, 
brownish  red,  or  dark  brown.  In  recent  hemorrhages,  in  which  the  blood 
has  not  decomposed,  the  color  is  nearer  blood-red.  Blood-corpuscles  may 
be  found  in  the  sediment,  sometimes  also  blood-casts  and  smaller  or  larger 
blood-clots. 

In  certain  cases  the  urine  contains  no  blood-corpuscles,  but  only  dis- 
solved blood-coloring  matters,  haemoglobin  or,  and  indeed  quite  often, 
methsemoglobin  (hemoglobinuria).  The  blood-pigments  appear  in  the 
nrine  under  different  conditions,  as  in  dissolution  of  blood  in  poisoning  with 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  chlorates,  etc.,  after  serious  burns,  after  transfusion 
of  blood,  and  also  in  the  periodic  appearance  of  hsBmoglobinuria  wi^.h  fever. 
In  haemoglobinuria  the  urine  may  also  have  an  abundant  grayish-brown 
sediment  rich  in  proteid  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  stromata  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.  In  animals  hasmoglobinuria  may  be  produced  by 
many  causes  which  force  free  haemoglobin  into  the  plasma. 

To  detect  blood  in  the  urine  we  make  use  of  the  microscope,  spectro- 
scope, the  guaiacum  test,  and  Heller's  or  Heller-Teichmann's  test. 

Microscopic  Investigation.  The  blood-corpuscles  may  remain  undissolved 
for  a  long  time  in  acid  urine;  in  alkaline  urine,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 

*  Jolles,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  G^esellsch.,  Bd.  80;  Krehl  and  Mntthes,  Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  54 ;  Kolisch  and  Burian,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  29. 
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easily  changed  and  dissolved.  They  often  appear  entirely  unchanged  in  the 
sediment;  in  some  cases  they  are  distended,  and  in  others  nneqaally  pointed 
or  jagged  like  a  thorn-apple.  In  hemorrhage  of  the  kidneys  a  cylindrical 
clot  is  sometimes  foand  in  the  sediment,  which  is  covered  with  numerous 
red  blood-corpuscles,  forming  casts  of  the  urinary  passages.  These  forma- 
tions are  called  blood-casts. 

The  spectroscopic  investigation  is  naturally  of  very  great  value;  and  if 
it  be  necessary  to  determine  not  only  the  presence  but  also  the  kind  of 
coloring  matter,  this  method  is  indispensable.  In  regard  to  the  optical 
behavior  of  the  various  blood-pigments  we  must  refer  to  Chapter  VI.  )c/J?. 

Guaiacum  Test.  Mix  in  a  test-tube  equal  volumes  of  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  old  turpentine  which  has  become  strongly  ozonized  by  the 
action  of  air  under  the  influence  of  light.  To  this  mixture,  which  must  not 
have  the  slightest  blue  color,  add  the  urine  to  be  tested.  In  the  presence 
of  blood  or  blood- pigments,  first  a  bluish-gre^n  and  then  a  beautiful  blue 
ring  appears  where  the  two  liquids  meet.  On  shaking  the  mixture  it 
becomes  more  or  less  blue.  Normal  urine  or  one  containing  proteid  does 
not  give  this  reaction.  For  the  explanation  of  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Chapter  VI,  page  142.  Urine  containing  pus,  although  no  blood  is 
present,  gives  a  blue  color  with  these  reagents;  but  in  this  case  the  tincture 
of  guaiacum  alone,  without  turpentine,  is  colored  blue  by  the  urine 
(ViTALi*).  This  is  at  least  true  for  a  tincture  that  has  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight.  The  blue  color  produced  by 
pus  differs  from  that  produced  by  blood-coloring  matters  by  disappearing  on 
heating  the  urine  to  boiling.  A  urine  alkaline  by  decomposition  must  first 
be  made  faintly  acid  before  performing  the  reaction.  The  turpentine 
should  be  kept  exposed  to  sunlight,  while  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  must 
be  kept  in  a  dark  glass  bottle.  These  reagents  to  be  of  use  must  be  con- 
trolled by  a  liquid  containing  blood.  This  test,  it  is  true,  in  positive  results 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  because  other  bodies  may  give  a  blue  reaction;  but 
when  properly  performed  it  is  so  extremely  delicate  that  when  it  gives 
negative  results  any  other  test  for  blood  is  superfluous. 

IIeller-Teichmank's  Test,  If  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  urine  contain- 
ing blood  is  heated  to  boiling,  we  always  obtain  a  mottled  precipitate 
consisting  of  proteid  and  hsematin.  If  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  boiling- 
hot  test,  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  turns  green  when  examined  in  thin 
layers  (due  to  haematin  alkali),  and  a  red  precipitate,  appearing  green  by 
reflected  light,  re-forms,  consisting  of  earthy  phosphates  and  haematin. 
This  reaction  is  called  IIeller's  blood-test.  If  this  precipitate  is  collected 
after  a  time  on  a  small  filter,  it  may  be  used  for  the  hsemin  test  (see  page 
150).  If  the  precipitate  contains  only  a  little  blood-coloring  matter  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  then  wash  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 


*  See  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  18. 
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which  dissolves  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  use  the  residne  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Teichmann's  haemin  crystals.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of 
phosphates  is  very  small,  then  first  add  a  little  GaCI,  solation  to  the  urine^ 
heat  to  hoiling,  and  add  simultaneously  with  the  caustic  potash  some 
sodium* phosphate  solution.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small  quantities 
of  blood,  first  make  the  urine  very  faintly  akaline  with  ammonia,  add 
tannic  acid,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  use  the  precipitate  in  the  prepara* 
tion  of  the  heemin  crystals  (Struve  *). 

Hsematoporphyrin.  Since  the  occurrence  of  hsematoporphyrin  in  the 
urine  in  various  diseases  has  been  made  very  probable  by  several  investi- 
gators, such  as  Neussee,  Stokvis,  MacMunn,  Le  Nobel,  Eussel, 
CoPEMAN,  and  others,'  Salkowski  has  positively  shown  the  presence  of 
this  pigment  in  the  urine  after  sulphonal  intoxication.  It  was  first  isolated 
in  a  pure  crystalline  state  by  Hammarsten'  from  the  urine  of  insane 
women  after  sulphonal  intoxication.  According  to  Garrod  and  Saillet  * 
traces  of  hsematoporphyrin  (Saillet's  urospectrin)  occur  regularly  in 
normal  urines.  It  is  also  found  in  the  urine  during  different  diseases, 
although  it  only  occurs  in  small  quantities.  It  has  been  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the  urine  after  intoxication  with  sulphonal. 

Urine  containing  haematoporphyrin  is  sometimes  only  slightly  colored, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  for  example  after  the  use  of  sulphonal,  it  is  more  or 
less  deep  red  in  color.  The  color  depends  in  these  last-mentioned  caaes,  in 
greatest  part,  not  upon  haBmatoporphyrin,  but  upon  other  red  or  reddish- 
brown  pigments  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 

In  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  haBmatoporphyrin  proceed  as  sug- 
gested by  Garrod.  Precipitate  the  urine  with  a  10^  caustic-soda  solution 
(20  c.c.  for  every  100  c.c.  urine).  The  phosphate  precipitate  containing 
the  pigment  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  hydrochloric  acid  (15-20  c.c.)  and  the 
solution  investigated  by  the  spectroscope.  In  more  exact  investigation 
make  the  solution  alkaline  with  ammonia,  add  enough  acetic  acid  to  dis- 
solve the  phosphate  precipitate,  shake  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the 
pigment,  and  test  this  solution  with  the  spectroscope. 

In  the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  haematoporphyrin  the  urine  is  first 
precipitated,  according  to  Salkowski,  with  an  alkline  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion (a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  barium-hydrate  solution,  saturated  in 
the  cold  and  a  lOji  barium-chloride  solution),  or,  according  to  Hammartsen,*^ 
with  a  barium-acetate  solution.     The  washed  precipitate,  which  contains 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

'  A  very  complete  index  of  the  literature  on  hsematoporphyrin  iu  the  urine  may  be 
fouud  in  li.  Zoja,  Su  qualche  pigmento  di  alcune  urine,  etc.,  in  Arch.  Ital.  di  clin. 
Med.,  1898. 

'Salkowski,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  fid.  15;  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol.,  Bd.  3. 

*  Garrod,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  Vols.  18  (contains  review  of  literature)  and  17  ;  Saillet^ 
Revue  de  m^decine.  Tome  16. 

*  Salkowski,  1.  c. :  Hammarsten,  1.  c. 
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the  hsBmatoporphyrin,  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time  at  the  temperatare  of 
the  room  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
filtered.  The  fiUrafce  shows  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  hsematoporphyrin 
in  acid  solution,  and  gives  the  spectrum  of  alkaline  haematoporphyrin  after 
saturation  with  ammonia.  If  tne  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  chloro- 
form and  a  large  quantity  of  water  added  and  carefully  shaken,  sometimes 
a  lower  layer  of  chloroform  is  obtained  which  contains  very  pure  hsemato- 
porphyrin,  while  the  upper  layer  of  alcohol  and  water  contains  the  other 
pigments  besides  some  hsematoporphyrin. 

Other  methods,  which  have  no  advantage  over  Garrod*8  method,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  RiVA  and  Zoja  as  well  as  Saillbt.' 

Baumbtark  '  found  in  a  case  of  leprosy  two  characteristic  coloring  matters  in  the 
urine,  "  urorubrohsBmatin  *'  and  •*uroruscohaBmatin,"  which,  as  their  names  indicate, 
seem  to  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  blood-coloring  matters.  UrorvbrohcBmatin, 
C«tH04NBFe9O9« ,  contains  iron  and  shows  in  acid  solution  an  absorption-band  in  front 
of  D  and  a  broader  one  back  of  2>.  In  alkaline  solution  it  shows  four  bands — behind 
D,  at  B,  beyond  F,  and  behind  O.  It  is  not  soluble  either  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform.  It  gives  a  beautiful  brownish-red  uon-dichroitic  liquid  with  alkalies. 
Urofuscoliamatin,  C^sHiooNiOa* ,  which  is  free  from  iron,  shows  no  characteristic 
spectrum  ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  producing  a  brown  color.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  these  two  pigments  are  related  to  (impure)  hsmatoporphyrin. 

Melanin.  In  the  presence  of  melanotic  cancers  dark  pigments  are  sometimes  elim- 
inated with  the  urine.  K.  MOrnbr  has  isolated  two  pigments  from  such  a  urine,  of 
which  one  was  soluble  in  warm  50-75jf  acetic  acid,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  was 
insoluble.  The  one  seemed  to  be  phymatorhnnn  (see  Chapter  XVI).  Usually  the  urine 
<loes  not  contain  any  melanin,  but  a  chromo^n  of  melanin,  a  melanoaen.  In  such 
•cases  the  urine  gives  Eisblt's  reaction,  becoming  dark-colored  with  oxidizing  agents 
such  as  concentrate  nitric  acid,  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as 
with  free  sulphuric  acid.  Urine  containing  melanin  or  melanogen  is  colored  black  by 
ferric-chloride  solution  (v.  Jakbch*). 

Urorosein.  so  named  by  Nencki,^  is  a  urinary  coloring  matter  occurring  in  various 
liiseases,  but  which  is  not  a  constituent  of  normal  urine.    The  pigment  does  not  occur 

f  reformed  in  the  urine,  but  first  makes  its  appearance  after  the  addition  of  mineral  acids. 
t  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  dilute  mineral  acids,  ethyl  nnd  amyl  alcohol.  It  is 
removed  from  the  acid  urine  by  shakine  with  amyl  alcohol.  It  differs  from  indigo-red 
in  the  following:  Alkalies  immediately  decolorize  a  urorosein  solution,  but  not  an  indigo- 
red  solution.  Urorosein  is  removed  from  its  amvl-alcohol  solution,  bv  shaking  with 
Hlilute  alkali,  while  indigo-red  is  not.  If  the  acid  urine  is  shaken  with  chloroform, 
indigored  is  taken  up.  but  not  urorosein.  Urorosein  is  soon  decomposed  by  light  and 
«bows  a  sharply  defined  absorption -band  between  D  and  E.  The  red  pigment  appear- 
ing in  urines  rich  in  skatol  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  differs  from  urorosein 
by  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  being  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

Pus  occurs  in  the  urine  in  different  inflammatory  affections,  especially 
in  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  in  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  or 
the  urethra. 

Fus  is  best  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  pus-cells  are 
rather  easily  destroyed  in  alkaline  urines.  In  detecting  pus  we  make  use 
<of  Donne's  pus-test,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way :  Pour  off  the 
urine  from  the  sediment  as  carefully  as  possible,  place  a  small  piece  of 
caustic  alkali  on  the  sediment,  and  stir.  If  the  pus-cells  have  not  been 
previously  changed,  the  sediment  is  converted  by  tnis  means  into  a  slimy 
tough  mass. 

1  Riva  and  Zoja,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24 ;  Saillet,  1.  c. 

•  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  9. 

•  K.  MOrner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11  ;  v.  Jaksch,  ibid.,  Bd.  18. 

•  Nencki  ard  Sieber,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.).  Bd.  26. 
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The  pii8-corpu8cles  swell  up  in  alkaline  urines,  dissolve,  or  at  least  are 
so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  under  the  microscope.  The 
urine  in  these  cases  is  more  or  less  slimy  or  fibrous,  and  it  is  precipitated  in 
large  flakes  by  acetic  acid,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  mucin. 
The  closer  investigation  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  acetic  acid,  and 
especially  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a  reducing  substance  after 
boiling  it  with  a  mineral  acid,  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the  precipitated 
substance.     Urine  containing  pus  always  contains  prot^id. 

Bile-acids.  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  bile-acids 
in  the  urine  under  physiological  conditions  do  not  agree.  According  to 
Dragendorff  and  Hone  traces  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  urine;  according 
to  Mackay  and  v.  Udranszky  and  K.  Morner*  they  do  not.  Patho- 
logically they  are  present  in  the  urine  in  hepatogenic  icterus,  although  not 
invariably. 

Detection  of  Bile-acids  in  the  Urine.  Pettenkofer's  test  gives  the  most 
decisive  reaction;  but  as  it  gives  similar  color  reactions  with  other  bodies,  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  spectroscopic  investigation.  The  direct  test 
for  bile-acids  is  easy  after  the  addition  of  traces  of  bile  to  a  normal  urine. 
But  the  direct  detection  in  a  colored  icteric  urine  is  more  difficult  and  gives 
very  misleading  results;  the  bile-acid  must  therefore  always  be  isolated  from 
the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  following  method  of  Hoppe-Seyler^ 
which  is  slightly  modified  in  non-essential  points. 

Hoppe-Seyler's  Method.  Concentrate  the  urine,  and  extract  the 
residue  with  strong  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  evap- 
oration and  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
dry  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  an  excess  of 
ether  added.  The  amorphous  or,  after  a  longer  time,  crystalline  precipitate 
consisting  of  alkali  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  is  used  in  performing  Petten- 
kofer's  test. 

Bile-coloring  matters  occur  in  the  urine  in  different  forms  of  icterus. 
A  urine  containing  bile-pigments  is  always  abnormally  colored — yellow, 
yellowish  brown,  deep  brown,  greenish  yellow,  greenish  brown,  or  nearly 
pure  green.  On  shaking  it  froths,  and  the  bubbles  are  yellow  or  yellowish 
green  in  color.  As  a  rule  icteric  urine  is  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  sedi- 
ment is  frequently,  especially  when  it  contains  epithelium-cells,  rather 
iBtrongly  colored  by  the  bile-pigments.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of 
urobilin  in  icteric  urine  see  page  456. 

Detection  of  Bile-coloring  Matters  in  Urine,  Many  tests  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  bile-coloring  matters.  Ordinarily  we  obtain  the 
best  results  either  with  Gmelin's  or  with  Huppert's  test. 

Gmelin's  test  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  urine  ;  but  it  is  better  ta 
use  Rosenbach's  modification.  Through  a  very  small  filter  filter  the 
urine,  which  is  deep-colored  from  the  retained  epithelium-cells  and  bodies. 

'  Cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  Harn-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  229. 
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of  that  nature.  After  the  liquid  has  entirely  passed  through  apply  to  the 
inside  of  the  filter  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  which  contains  only  very  little 
nitrous  acid.  A  pale-yellow  spot  will  be  formed  which  is  surrounded  by 
colored  rings  which  appear  yellowish  red,  violet,  blue,  and  green  from 
within  outward.  This  modification  is  very  delicate,  and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  mistake  indican  and  other  coloring  matters  for  the  bile-pigments. 
Several  other  modifications  of  Gmelin^s  direct  test,  e.g.,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate,  etc.,  have  been  proposed,  but  they  are  neither 
simpler  nor  more  delicate  than  Rosenbach's  modification. 

HuPFERTS  Iteaction.  In  a  dark-colored  urine  or  one  rich  in  indican 
we  do  not  always  obtain  good  results  with  Gmelin's  test.  In  such  cases, 
as  also  in  urines  containing  blood-coloring  matters  at  the  same  time,  the 
urine  is  treated  with  lime-water,  or  first  with  some  CaCl,  solution,  and  then 
with  a  solution  of  soda  or  ammonium  carbonate.  The  precipitate  which 
contains  the  bile-coloring  matters  is  filtered,  washed,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
which  contains  5  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  100  c.c.  (I.  Munk  ^), 
and  heated  to  boiling  when  the  solution  becomes  green  or  bluish-green. 

Hammarsten's  Reaction.  For  ordinary  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  urine  to  about  2-3  c.c.  of  the  reagent  (see  page  235),  when  the 
mixture  immediately  after  shaking  turns  a  beautiful  green  or  bluish  green, 
which  remains  for  several  days.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small  quan« 
tities  of  bile-pigments,  especially  with  blood  or  other  pigments  at  the  same 
time,  pour  about  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  or  nearly  neutral  (not  alkaline)  urine 
into  the  tube  of  a  small  centrifugal  machine,  and  add  BaCl,  solution  and  cen- 
trifuge for  about  one  minute.  The  liquid  is  decanted  off  and  the  sediment 
stirred  with  about  1  c.c.  of  the  reagent  and  centrifuged  again.  A  beautiful 
green  solution  is  obtained,  which  may  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  in- 
creased quantities  of  the  acid  mixture  to  blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish  yel- 
low. The  green  color  may  be  obtained  in  the  presence  of  1  part  bile-pig- 
ment in  500,000-1,000,000  parts  urine.  In  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  other  pigments  calcium  chloride  is  better  suited  than  barium  chloride. 

The  very  delicate  reaction  as  suggested  by  J«lles  is  unfortunately  not 
serviceable  on  account  of  the  formation  of  froth,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
proteid  and  blood-pigments. 

Stokvis's  reaction  is  especially  valuable  as  a  control  test  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  urine  contains  only  very  little  bile-coloring  matter  together  with 
larger  quantities  of  other  coloring  matters.  The  test  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows: 20-30  c.c.  urine  is  treated  with  5-10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  zinc  ace- 
tate (1:5).  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  small  filter  with  water  and  then 
dissolved  in  a  little  ammonia.  The  new  filtrate  gives,  either  directly  or  after 
it  has  stood  a  short  time  in  the  air  until  it  has  a  peculiar  brownish-green 
color,  the  absorption-bands  of  bilicyanin  (see  page  235).  This  reaction  is 
unfortunately  not  sufficiently  delicate. 

Many  other  reactions  for  bile-coloring  matters  in  the  i!^rine  have  been 
proposed;  but  as  those  above  mentioned  are  sufficient,  it  is  perhaps  only  nec- 
essary to  give  here  a  few  of  the  other  reactions,  without  entering  into  details.- 

Ultzmann's  reaction  consists  in  treating  about  10  c.  c.  of  the  urine  with  3-4  c.  c. 
concentrated  caustic-potash  solution  and  then  acidifyitig  with  hydrochloric  ncid.  The 
urine  will  become  a  l)eautiful  green. 

Smith's  Beaction.     Pour  carefully  over  the  urine  tincture  of  iodine,  whereby  a  green 

»  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1898. 
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ring  npprars  between  the  two  liquids.  You  may  also  shake  the  urine  with  tincture  of 
iodine  until  it  has  a  green  color. 

Eurligh's  I'est,  First  mix  the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
then  add  drop  by  drop  a  solution  of  sulpho-diazobenzol.  The  acid  mixture  becomes 
dark  red  in  tbe  presence  of  bilirubin,  and  this  color  becomes  bluish  violet  on  the  addi- 
tion of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sulpho-diazobenzol  is  prepared  with  1  CTm.  sulphanilic 
acid.  15  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  0.1  grm.  sodium  nitrite ;  this  solution  is  diluted  to 
1  litre  with  water. 

Medicinal  coloring  matters  produced  from  santonin,  rhubarb,  senna,  etc.,  may 
five  an  abnormal  color  to  the  urine  which  may  be  mistaken  for  bile-colorin?  matters  or, 
in  alkaline  urines,  perhaps  for  blood-colorine  matters.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
such  a  urine,  it  becomes  yellow  or  pale  yellow,  while  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
Alkali  it  becomes  a  more  or  less  beautiful  red. 

Sugar  in  TTrine. 

The  occurrence  of  traces  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy 
persons  has  been,  as  above  stated  (page  459),  quite  positively  proved.  If 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine  in  constant  and  especially  in  large  quantities,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  constituent.  We  have  given  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  several  of  the  principal  causes  of  glycosuria  in  man  and 
Animals,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  Chapters  VIII  and  IX  for  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

In  man  the  appearance  of  glucose  in  the  urine  has  been  observed 
under  various  pathological  conditions,  such  as  lesions  of  the  brain  and 
-especially  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  abnormal  circulation  in  the  abdomen, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  cholera,  and  many  other  diseases. 
The  continued  presence  of  sugar  in  human  urine,  sometimes  in  very 
considerable  quantities,  occurs  in  diabetes  mellitus.  In  this  disease 
there  may  be  an  elimination  of  1  kilogramme  or  even  more  of  grape- 
sugar  per  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  still  very  smafl,  the  urine  often  does  not  appear  abnormal. 
In  more  developed,  typical  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  increases 
considerably,  to  3-6-10  litres  per  day.  The  percentage  of  the  physi- 
ological constituents  is  as  a  rule  very  low,  while  their  absolute  daily 
quantity  is  increased.  The  urine  is  pale,  but  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 
1.030-1.040  or  even  higher.  The  high  specific  gravity  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present, — which  varies  in  different  cases,  but  may  be  as 
high  as  10^.  The  urine  is  therefore  characterized  in  typical  cases  of  dia- 
betes by  the  very  large  quantity  voided,  by  the  pale  color  and  high  specific 
gravity,  and  by  its  containing  sugar. 

That  the  urine  after  the  introduction  of  certain  medicines  or  poisonous 
bodies  into  the  system  contains  reducing  bodies,  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  sugar,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  glucose  have  been  treated  of  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  and  it  remains  but  to  mention  the  methods  of  detecting  and 
quantitatively  determining  glucose  in  the  urine. 
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The  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily,  in  the  presence  of  not 
too  small  quantities  of  sugar,  a  very  simple  task.  The  presence  of  only  very 
small  quantities  may  make  its  detection  sometimes  very  difficult  and  labori- 
ous. A  urine  containing  proteid  must  first  have  the  proteid  removed  by 
coagulation  with  acetic  acid  and  heat  before  it  can  be  tested  for  sugar. 

The  tests  which  are  most  frequently  employed  and  are  especially  recom- 
mended are  as  follows: 

Trommer's  Test.  In  a  typical  diabetic  urine  or  one  rich  in  sugar  this 
test  succeeds  well,  and  it  may  be  performed  in  the  manner  siiggested  on 
page  81.  This  test  may  lead  to  very  great  mistakes  in  urines  poor  in  sugar, 
especially  when  they  have  at  the  same  time  normal  or  increased  amounts  of 
physiological  constituents,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  phy- 
sicians or  to  persons  inexperienced  in  such  work.  Normal  urine  contains 
reducing  substances,  such  as  uric  acid,  creatinin,  and  others,  and  therefore 
a  reduction  takes  place  with  all  urine  on  using  this  test.  We  do  not  generally 
have  a  separation  of  copper  suboxide,  but  still  if  we  vary  the  proportion  of 
the  alkali  to  the  copper  sulphate  and  boil,  we  often  have  an  actual  separation 
of  suboxide  in  normal  urines,  or  we  obtain  a  peculiar  yellowish-red  liquid 
due  to  finely  divided  hydrated  suboxide.  This  occurs  especially  on  the  addi- 
tion of  much  alkali  or  too  much  copper  sulphate,  and  by  careless  manipula- 
tion the  inexperienced  worker  may  therefore  sometimes  obtain  apparently 
positive  results  in  a  normal  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  as  urine  contains 
substances,  such  as  creatinin  and  ammonia  (from  the  urea),  which  in  the 
presence  of  only  little  sugar  may  keep  the  copper  suboxide  in  solution,  he 
may  easily  overlook  small  quantities  of  sugar  that  may  be  present. 

Trommer's  test  may  of  course  be  made  positive  and  useful,  even  in  the 
presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  sugar,  by  using  the  modification 
suggested  by  Worm  MCller.  As  this  modification  is  rather  complicated 
and  requires  much  practice  and  exactness,  it  is  probably  rarely  employed  by 
the  busy  physician.     The  following  test  is  to  be  preferred. 

Almen's  bismut/i  test,  which  recently  has  been  incorrectly  called 
Nylander's  test,  is  performed  with  the  alkaline  bismuth  solution  prepared 
as  above  described  (page  81).  For  each  test  10  c.c.  of  urine  is  taken  and 
treated  with  1  c.c.  of  the  bismuth  solution  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  the  presence  of  sugar  the  urine  becomes  darker  yellow  or  yellowish 
brown.  Then  it  grows  darker,  cloudy,  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black,  and 
non-transparent.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  a  black  deposit  appears, 
the  supernatant  liquid  gradually  clears,  but  still  remains  colored.  In  the 
presence  of  only  very  little  sugar  the  test  is  not  black  or  dark  brown,  but 
simply  deeper-colored,  and  not  until  after  some  time  do  we  see  on  the  upper 
layer  of  the  phosphate  precipitate  a  dark  or  black  edge  (of  bismuth  ?). 
In  the  presence  of  much  sugar  a  larger  amount  of  reagent  may  be  used 
without  disadvantage.  In  a  urine  poor  in  sugar  we  must  use  only  1  c.c.  of 
the  reagent  for  every  10  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

This  test  shows  the  presence  of  0.5  p.  m.  sugar  in  the  urine.  The 
sources  of  error  which  interfere  in  Trommer's  test,  such  as  the  presence  of 
uric  acid  and  creatinin,  entirely  disappear  in  this  test.  The  bismuth  test 
is,  besides,  more  easily  performed,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  to 
the  physician.  Small  quantities  of  proteid  do  not  interfere  with  this  test; 
large  quantities  may  give  rise  to  an  error  by  forming  bismuth  sulphide,  and 
therefore  must  be  removed  by  coagulation. 
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In  using  this  method  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is,  like  Trommeb^s 
test,  a  reduction  test,  and  it  consequently  may  show,  besides  sugar,  certain 
other  reducing  substances.  Such  bodies  are  various  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids  which  may  appear  in  the  urine.  Positiye  results  have  been  obtained 
with  the  bismuth  test  on  urine  after  the  use  of  several  medicines,  such  as 
rhubarb,  senna,  antipyrin,  kairin,  salol,  turpentine,  and  others.  From  this 
it  follows  that  we  should  never  be  satisfied  with  this  test  alone,  especially 
when  the  reduction  is  not  very  great.  When  this  test  gives  negative  results 
we  can  consider  the  urine  as  free  from  sugar  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  and 
when  it  gives  positive  results  other  tests  must  be  applied.  Among  these 
the  fermentation  test  is  of  special  value. 

Fermentation  Test,  On  using  this  test  we  must  proceed  in  various 
ways,  according  as  the  bismuth  test  shows  small  or  large  quantities.  If  a 
rather  strong  reduction  is  obtained,  the  urine  may  be  treated  with  yeast  and 
the  presence  of  sugar  determined  by  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
In  this  case  the  acid  urine,  or  that  faintly  acidified  with  tartaric  acid,  is 
treated  with  yeast  which  has  previously  been  washed  by  decantation  with 
water.  Pour  this  urine  to  which  the  yeast  has  been  added  into  a 
Schrotter's  gas-burette,  or  glass  tube  with  the  open  end  ground,  close 
with  the  thumb,  and  open  under  the  surface  of  mercury  contained  in 
a  dish.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds,  the  carbon  dioxide  collects  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  liquid  is  expelled 
below.  As  a  control  in  this  case  two  similar  tests  must  be  made,  one 
with  normal  urine  and  yeast  to  learn  the  quantity  of  gas  usually  developed, 
and  the  other  with  a  sugar  solution  and  yeast  to  determine  the  activity  of 
the  yeast. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  only  a  faint  reduction  with  the  bismuth 
test,  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  any  carbon 
dioxide  or  the  appearance  of  a  very  insignificant  quantity.  The  urine 
absorbs  considerable  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  presence 
of  only  insignificant  quantities  of  sugar  the  fermentation  test  as  above 
performed  may  lead  to  negative  or  inaccurate  results.  In  this  case 
proceed  in  the  following  way :  Treat  the  acid  urine,  or  the  urine  which  has 
been  faintly  acidified  with  tartaric  acid,  with  yejist  whose  activity  has  been 
tested  by  a  special  test  on  a  sugar  solution,  and  allow  it  to  stand  24-48 
hours  at  tlie  temperature  of  the  room,  or,  better,  at  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature. Then  test  again  with  the  bismuth  test,  and  if  the  reaction 
now  gives  negative  results,  then  sugar  was  previously  present.  But  if  the 
reaction  continues  to  give  positive  results,  then  it  shows — if  the  yeast 
is  active — the  presence  of  other  reducing,  unfermentable  bodies.  There 
remains  of  course  the  possibility  that  the  urine  also  contains  some  sugar 
besides  these  bodies.  This  possibility  may  be  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing  test: 

Phenylhydrazin  Test.  According  to  V.  Jaksch  this  test  is  performed 
in  the  following  way:  Add  in  a  test-tube  containing  8-10  c.c.  of  the  urine 
two  knife-points  of  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride  and  three  knife-points 
sodium  acetate,  and  when  the  added  salts  do  not  dissolve  on  warming  add 
more  water.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  boiling  water,  and  kept  there  for  one 
hour  to  avoid  a  confusion  with  phenylhydrazin-glycuronic  acid  (v.  Jaksch 
and  Hirschl).  The  test  is  then  placed  in  a  beaker  full  of  cold  water.  If 
the  quantity  of  sugar  present  is  not  too  small,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
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18  now  obtained.  If  the  precipitate  appears  amorphous,  there  are  found,  on 
looking  at  it  under  the  microscope,  yellow  needles  singly  and  in  groups.  If 
very  little  sugar  is  present,  pour  the  test  into  a  conical  glass  and  examine 
the  sediment.  In  this  case  at  least  a  few  phenylglucosazone  crystals  are 
found,  while  the  occurrence  of  larger  and  smaller  yellow  plates  or  highly 
refractive  brown  globules  does  not  show  the  presence  of  sugar.  According  to 
V.  Jaksch  this  reaction  is  very  reliable,  and  by  it  the  presence  of  0.3  p.  m. 
sugar  can  be  detected  (Rosenberg,  Geyer*).  In  doubtful  cases  where 
certainty  is  desired,  prepare  the  ciystals  from  a  large  quantity  of  urine, 
dissolve  them  on  the  filter  by  pouring  over  them  hot  alcohol,  treat  the 
filtrate  with  water,  and  boil  off  the  alcohol.  If  the  characteristic  yellow 
crystalline  needles,  whose  melting-point  (204-205'^  C.)  is  also  determined, 
are  now  obtained,  then  this  test  is  decisive  for  the  presence  of  sugar.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  levulose  gives  the  same  osazone  as  grape-sugar, 
and  that  a  further  investigation  is  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

The  value  of  this  test  has  been  considerably  debated,  and  the  objection 
has  been  made  that  glycuronic  acid  also  gives  a  similar  precipitate.  A  con- 
founding with  glycuronic  acid  is,  according  to  Hirschl,  not  to  be  appre- 
hended when  it  is  not  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  too  short  a  time  (one 
hour).  KiSTERMANN  found  this  precaution  insufficient,  and  Roos  states 
that  the  phenylhydrazin  test  always  gives  a  positive  result  with  human  urine, 
which  coincides  with  E.  Holmgren's"  experience. 

Rubner's  test  is  performed  as  follows:  The  urine  is  precipitated  by  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  lead-acetate  solution,  and  the  filtrate  carefully 
treated  with  enough  ammonia  to  produce  a  floculent  precipitate.  It  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  when  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-colored  or  pink  in  the 
presence  of  sugar. 

Polarization.  This  test  is  of  great  value,  especially  as  in  many  cases  it 
quickly  differentiates  between  grape-sugar  and  other  reducing,  laevogyrate 
substances,  such  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  only 
very  little  sugar  the  value  of  this  test  depends  on  the  delicacy  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  dexterity  of  the  observer;  therefore  this  method  is  perhaps 
inferior  in  most  cases  to  the  bismuth  or  the  phenylhydrazin  test. 

If  small  quantities  of  sugar  are  to  be  isolated  from  the  urine,  precipitate 
the  urine  first  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  precipitate  the  filtrate  with  am- 
moniacal  basic  lead  acetate,  wash  this  precipitate  with  water,  decompose  it 
with  n,S  when  suspended  in  water,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  treat  it  with 
strong  alcohol  until  it  is  80  vol.  per  cent,  filter  when  necessary,  and  add 
an  alcoholic  caustic-alkali  solution.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
saccharates  in  a  little  water,  precipitate  the  potash  by  an  excess  of  tartaric 
acid,  neutralize  the  filtrate  with  calcium  carbonate  in  the  cold,  and  filter. 
The  filtrate  may  be  used  for  testing  with  the  polariscope  as  well  as  in  the 
fermentation,  bismuth,  and  phenylhydrazin  tests.  The  presence  of  grape- 
sugar  may  be  detected  by  this  same  process  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues  from 
which  the  proteids  have  been  removed  by  coagulation  or  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol. 

*  V.  Jakscb,  Kliu.  Diagnostik,  4.  Aiifl.,  S.  375  ;  Roscnfeld,  Deutseh.  med.  Woclien- 
Bchr..  18S8 ;  Geyer,  cited  by  Roos,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  15. 

'  Ilirschl,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  14  ;  Kisterninnu,  Deutscb.  Arcb.  f.  klin. 
^ed..  Bd.  50  :  Rooe.  1.  c;  HolmgreD,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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In  the  isolation  of  sugar  and  carbohydrates  from  the  urine  the  ben  zoic- 
acid  esters  of  the  same  may  be  prepared  according  to  Baumann's  method. 
The  urine  is  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda  to  precipitate  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, the  filtrate  treated  with  4  c.c.  benzoyl  chloride  and  40  c.c.  10^ 
caustic-soda  solution  for  every  100  c.c.  of  filtrate,  and  shaken  until  the  odor 
of  benzoyl  chloride  has  disappeared.  After  standing  sufficiently  long  the  ester 
is  collected,  finely  divided,  and  saponified  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  ethylate  in  the  cold  according  to  Baisch's  method,'  and  the  various 
carbohydrates  separated  according  to  his  suggestion. 

To  the  physician,  who  naturally  wants  simple  and  quick  methods,  the 
bismuth  test  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  If  this  test  gives  negative 
results,  the  urine  is  to  be  considered  as  free  from  sugar  in  a  clinical  sense. 
If  it  gives  positive  results,  the  presence  of  sugar  must  be  controlled  by 
other  tests,  especially  by  the  fermentation  test. 

Other  tests  for  sugar,  as,  for  example,  the  reaction  with  orthonitropheDylpropioIic 
acid,  picric  acid,  diazobeDZol-sulphonic  acid,  are  superfluous.  The  reaction  with  aoaph- 
thol,  which  is  a  reaction  for  carbohydrates  iu  general,  for  glycuronic  acid  nud  mucin, 
may,  because  of  its  extreme  delicacy,  give  rise  to  mistakes,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be 
recommended  to  physiciaus.  Normal  urines  give  this  test,  and  if  the  strongly  diluted 
urine  gives  this  reaction  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  carbohy- 
drates. In  these  cases  we  get  more  positive  results  by  using  other  tests.  This  test  requires 
great  cleanliness,  and  it  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  sufficiently 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  indeed  perfectly  pure  nr-naphthol.     Several  investi- 

gUors,  such  as  v.  Udiiansky,  Lutheu,  Roos  and  Treupel,*  have  investigated  this  test 
I  regard  to  its  applicability  as  an  approximate  test  for  carbohydrates  in  the  urine. 

Quantitative  Determination  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine.  The  urine  for  such 
an  estimation  must  first  be  tested  for  proteid,  and  if  any  be  present  it  must 
be  removed  by  coagulation  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  care  being  taken 
not  to  increase  or  diminish  the  original  volume  of  urine.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  may  be  determined  by  titration  with  Fehling's  or  Knapp's  solu- 
tion, by  FERMENTATION,  Of  by  POLARIZATION,  and  also  in  other  ways. 

The  titration  liquids  not  only  react  with  sugar,  but  also  with  certain 
other  reducing  substances,  and  on  this  account  the  titration  methods  give 
rather  high  results.  When  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  present,  as  in  typi- 
cal diabetic  urine,  which  generally  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  normal 
reducing  constituents,  this  is  indeed  of  little  account;  but  when 'small  quan- 
tities of  sugar  are  present  in  an  otherwise  normal  urine,  the  mistake  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  important,  as  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine  may 
correspond  to  5  p.  m.  grape-sugar  (see  page  460).  In  such  cases  the  titration 
method  must  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  fermentation  method, 
which  will  be  described  later.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  typical  diabetic 
urines  with  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  the  titration  with  Fehling's 
solution  is  just  as  reliable  as  with  Knapp's  solution.  When  the  urine,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  only  little  sugar  with  normal  amounts  of  physiologi- 
cal constituents,  then  the  titration  with  Feeling's  solution  is  more  difficult, 
in  certain  cases  indeed  almost  impossible,  the  results  being  very  uncertain. 
In  such  cases  Knapp's  method  gives  good  results,  according  to  Worm 
Muller  and  his  pupils.* 

>  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

*  See  Roos  and  Treupel.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bdd.  15  u.  16. 

•  Pflager's  Arch.,  Bdd.  16  u.  23  ;  Otto,  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  26. 
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The  TITRATION  with  Fehling^s  solution  depends  on  the  power  of 
sugar  to  reduce  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  For  this  we  formerly 
employed  a  solution  which  contained  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate,  Rochelle 
salt,  and  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate  (Fehling's  solution) ;  but  as  such  a 
solution  readily  changes,  we  now  prepare  a  copper-sulphate  solution  and  an 
alkaline  Rochelle-salt  solution  separately,  and  mix  equal  volumes  of  the  two 
solutions  before  using. 

The  concentration  of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  is  such  that  10  c.c.  of 
this  solution  is  reduced  by  0.05  grm.  grape-sugar.  The  copper-sulphate 
solution  contains  34.65  grms.  pure,  crystalled,  non-efflorescent  copper  sul- 
phate in  1  litre.  The  sulphate  is  crystallized  from  a  hot  saturated  solution 
by  cooling  and  stirring;  and  the  crystals  are  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  and  pressed  between  blotting-paper  until  dry.  The  Rochelle-salt 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  173  grms.  of  the  salt  in  350  c.c.  water, 
adding  600  c.c  of  a  caustic-soda  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.12,  and 
diluting  with  water  to  1  litre.  According  to  Worm  Muller,  these  three 
liquids — Rochelle-salt  solution,  caustic  soda,  and  water — should  be  separately 
boiled  before  mixing  together.  For  each  titration  mix  in  a  small  flask  or 
porcelain  dish  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  and  10  c.c.  of 
the  alkaline  Rochelle-salt  solution  and  add  30  c.c.  water. 

The  urine,  free  from  proteid,  is  diluted  before  the  titration  with  water  so 
that  10  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  requires  between  5  and  10  c.c.  of  the 
diluted  urine,  which  corresponds  to  between  1  ^  and  i^  sugar.  A  urine  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.030  may  be  diluted  ^ve  times;  one  more  concentrated, 
ten  times.  The  urine  so  diluted  is  poured  into  a  burette  and  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  boiling  copper-sulphate  and  Rochelle-salt  solution  until  the  copper 
oxide  is  completly  reduced.  This  has  taken  place  when,  immediately  after 
boiling,  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  diappears.  It  is  very  difficult  and  re- 
quires some  practice  to  exactly  determine  this  point,  especially  when  the 
copper  suboxide  settles  with  difficulty.  To  determine  whether  the  color  has 
disappeared,  allow  the  copper  suboxide  to  settle  a  little  below  the  meniscus 
formed  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  this  layer  is  not  blue,  the  operation 
is  repeated,  adding  0.1  c.c.  less  of  urine;  and  if,  after  the  copper  suboxide 
has  settled,  the  liquid  has  a  blue  color,  the  titration  may  be  considered  as 
completed.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  point  exactly,  another 
end-reaction  has  been  suggested.  This  consists  in  filtering  immediately 
after  boiling  a  small  portion  of  the  treated  urine  through  a  small  filter  into 
a  test-tube  which  contains  a  little  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution  and  water.  The  smallest  quantity  of  copper  is  shown 
by  a  red  coloration.  If  the  operation  is  quickly  conducted  so  that  no  oxi- 
dation of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  takes  place,  this  end-reaction  is  of  value 
for  urines  which  are  rich  in  sugar  and  poor  in  urea  and  which  have  been 
strongly  diluted  with  water.  In  urines  poor  in  sugar  which  contain  the 
normal  amount  of  urea  and  which  have  not  been  strongly  diluted,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammonia  may  be  formed  from  the  urea  on  boiling 
the  alkaline  liquid.  This  ammonia  dissolves  the  suboxide  in  part,  which 
easily  passes  into  oxide  thereby,  and  besides  this  the  dissolved  suboxide 
gives  a  red  color  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  In  just  those  cases  in  which 
the  titration  is  most  difficult  this  end-reaction  is  the  least  reliable.  Practice 
also  renders  it  unnecessary,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  depend  simply  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  liquid. 
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To  facilitate  the  settling  of  the  copper  suboxide  and  thereby  clearing  the 
liquid,  MuNK  *  has  lately  suggested  the  addition  of  a  little  calcium-chloride 
solution  and  boiling  again.  A  precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate  is  produced 
which  carries  down  the  suspended  copper  suboxide  with  it,  and  the  color  of 
the  liquid  can  then  be  better  seen.  This  artifice  succeeds  in  many  cases, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  urines  in  which  the  titration  with  Fehling's 
solution  in  no  way  gives  exact  results.  In  those  cases  in  which  only  small 
quantities  of  sugar  exist  in  a  urine  rich  in  physiological  constituents  it  is 
best  to  dissolve  a  very  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  pure  dextrose  or  dextrose- 
sodium  chloride  in  the  urine.  The  urine  can  now  be  strongly  diluted  with 
water  and  the  titration  is  successful.  The  difference  between  the  added 
sugar  and  that  found  by  titration  gives  the  reducing  power  of  the  original 
urine  calculated  as  dextrose. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  success  of  the  titration  under  all  cir- 
cumstances are,  according  to  SoxHLET,"the  following:  The  copper-sulphate 
and  Rochelle-salt  solution  must,  as  above,  be  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water; 
the  urine  should  contain  only  between  0.5^  and  1^  sugar,  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  urine  required  for  the  reduction  must  be  added  to  the  titration  liquid 
at  once  and  boiled  with  it.  From  this  last  condition  it  follows  that  the 
titration  is  dependent  upon  minute  details,  and  several  titrations  are  required 
for  each  determination. 

It  is  best  to  give  here  an  example  of  the  titration.  The  proper  amount 
of  copper-sulphate  and  Rochelle-salt  solution  and  water  (total  volume  =  50 
c.c.)  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask;  the  color  must  remain  blue.  The  urine 
diluted  five  times  is  now  added  to  the  boiling-hot  liquid,  1  c.c.  at  a  time; 
after  each  addition  of  urine  boil  for  a  few  seconds,  and  look  for  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  end-reaction.  If  you  find,  for  example,  that  3  c.c.  is  too  little, 
but  that  4  c.c.  is  too  much  (the  liquid  becoming  yellowish),  then  the  urine 
has  not  been  sufficiently  diluted,  for  it  should  require  between  5  and  10  c.c. 
of  the  urine  to  produce  the  complete  reduction.  The  urine  is  now  diluted 
ten  times,  and  it  should  require  between  6  and  8  c.c.  for  a  total  reduction. 
Now  prepare  for  new  tests,  which  are  boiled  simultaneously  to  save  time, 
and  add  at  one  time  respectively  6,  6i,  7,  and  7^  c.c.  of  urine.  If  it  is 
found  that  between  6^  and  7  c.c.  are  necessary  to  produce  the  end-reaction, 
then  make  four  other  tests,  to  which  add  respectively  6.6,  6.7,  6.8,  and  6.9 
c.c.  of  urine.  If  in  this  case  the  liquid  is  still  somewhat  bluish  with  6.7 
c.c.  and  completely  decolorized  with  6.8  c.c,  we  then  consider  the  average 
figure  6.75  c.c.  as  correct. 

The  calculation  is  simple.  The  6.75  c.c.  used  contains  0.05  grm.  sugar, 
and  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  dilute  urine  is  therefore  (6.75  :  0.05  = 

100  :  a;  =)  tt^^t^  =  0.74.     Bu4.as  the  urine  was  diluted  with  ten  times  its 
^      '  6.75 

5  X  10 
volume  of  water,"  the  undiluted  urine  contained  =  7.4^.     The  gen- 

*  u.7o  . 

eral  formula  on  using  10  c.c.  copper-sulphate  solution  is  therefore — j — , 

in  which  n  represents  the  number  of  times  the  ijrine  has  been  diluted,  and  k 
the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  the  titration  of  the  diluted  urine. 

>  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  105. 

■  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  21. 
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The  TiTBATiON  ACCORDING  TO  Knapp  depends  on  the  fact  that  mercuric 
cyanide  in  alkaline  solution  is  reduced  into  metallic  mercury  by  grape-sugar. 
The  titration  liquid  should  contain  10  grms.  chemically  pure  dry  mercuric 
cyanide  and  100  c.c.  caustic-soda  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.145  per 
litre.  When  the  titration  is  performed  as  described  below  (according  to 
Worm  Muller  and  Otto),  20  c.c.  of  this  solution  should  correspond  to 
exactly  0.05  grm.  grape-sugar.  If  we  proceed  in  other  ways,  the  value  of 
the  solution  is  different. 

In  this  titration  also  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  should  ere  between 
i^  and  1^,  and  the  extent  of  dilution  necessary  be  determined  by  a  prelimi- 
nary test.  To  determine  the  end-reaction  as  described  below,  the  test  for 
excess  of  mercury  is  made  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  performing  the  titration  allow  20  c.c.  of  Knapp's  solution  to  flow 
into  a  flask  and  dilute  with  80  c.c.  water  or,  when  you  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  urine  contains  less  than  0.5j^  of  sugar,  with  only  40-60  cc.  After 
this  heat  to  boiling  and  allow  the  dilute  urine  to  flow  gradually  into  the  hot 
solution,  at  first  2  c.c,  then  1  c.c,  then  0.5  c.c,  then  0.2  c.c,  and  lastly 
0.1  c.c.  After  each  addition  let  it  boil  ^  minute.  When  the  end-reaction 
is  approaching,  the  liquid  begins  to  clarify  and  the  mercury  separates  with 
the  phosphates.  The  end-reaction  is  determined  by  taking  a  drop  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  liquid  into  a  capillary  tube  and  then  blowing  it  out  on 
pure  white  filter-paper.  The  moist  spot  is  first  held  over  a  bottle  contain- 
ing fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  over  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  presence  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  mercury  salt  in  the  liquid  is  shown 
by  the  spot  becoming  yellowish,  which  is  best  seen  when  it  is  compared  with 
a  second  spot  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogep.  The 
end-reaction  is  still  clearer  when  a  small  part  of  the  liquid  is  filtered,  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid,  and  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Otto  *).  The 
calculations  are  just  as  simple  as  for  the  previous  method. 

This  titration,  unlike  the  previous  one,,  may  be  performed  equally  well 
in  daylight  and  in  artificial  light.  Knapp's  method  has  the  following 
advantages  over  Fehling's  method:  It  is  applicable  even  when  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  very  small  and  that  of  the  other  urinary 
constituents  is  normal.  It  is  more  easily  performed,  and  the  titration  liquids 
may  be  kept  without  decomposing  for  a  long  time  (Worm  Muller  and  his 
pupils').  The  views  of  different  investigators  on  the  value  of  this  titration 
method  are  somewhat  contradictory. 

Besides  the  above-described  titration  methods  there  are  various  others. 
Thus  Pavy  titrates  with  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution.  K.  B.  Lehmann 
uses  an  excess  of  copper  salt  and  retitrates  with  potassium  iodide  and 
hyposulphite.  The  sugar  can  also  be  determined  according  to  Allihn,  and 
especially  according  to  Pfluger's  modification  of  this  method.' 

Estimation  op  the  Quantity  of-  Sugar  by  Fermentation.  This 
may  be  done  in  various  ways;  the  simplest  method,  and  one  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  cases,  is  that  of  Roberts.  This 
consists  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  before  and  after 

"  Jbunial  f.  prakt.  Chem.,«Bd.  26. 
"  Pflttger'8  Arch.,  Bdd.  16  u.  28. 

»  Lehmann,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  30 ;  PflUger,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66.  In  regard 
to  Pavy's  and  other  methods  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  Harn- Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 
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fermentation.  In  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
are  formed  as  chief  products  and  the  specific  gravity  is  lowered,  partly  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
production  of  alcohol.  Roberts  found  that  a  decrease  of  0.001  in  the 
specific  gravity  corresponded  to  0.23^  sugt^r,  and  this  has  been  substan- 
tiated since  by  several  other  investigators  (Worm  Muller  and  others). 
If  the  urine,  for  example,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  before  fermentation 
and  1.008  after,  then  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  therein  was  22  X  0.23^ 
=  5.06^. -• 

In  performing  this  test  the  specific  gravity  must  be  taken  at  the  same^ 
temperature  before  and  after  the  fermentation.  The  urine  must  be  faintly 
acid,  and  when  necessary  it  should  be  acidified  with  a  little  tartaric-acid 
solution.  The  activity  of  the  yeast  must,  when  necessary,  be  controlled  by 
a  special  test.  Place  200  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a  400-c.c.  flask  and  add  a  piece 
of  compressed  yeast  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  subdivide  the  yeast  through  the 
liquid  by  shaking,  close  the  flask  with  a  stopper  provided  with  a  finely- 
drawn-out  glass  tube,  and  allow  the  test  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room  or,  still  better,  at  -}-  20-25'^  C.  After  24-48  hours  the  fermentation 
is  ordinarily  ended,  but  this  must  be  verified  by  the  bismuth  test.  After 
complete  fermentation  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  bring  the  filtrate  to  the 
proper  temperature,  and  determine  the  specific  gravity. 

If  the  specific  gravity  be  determined  with  a  good  pycnometer  supplied 
•with  a  thermometer  and  an  expansion- tube,  this  method,  when  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  not  less  than  4-5  p.  m.,  gives,  according  to  Worm  Muller,  very 
exact  results,  but  this  has  been  disputed  by  Budde.*  For  the  physician  the 
method  in  this  form  is  not  quite  serviceable.  Even  when  the  specific  gravity 
is  determined  by  a  delicate  urinomcter  which  can  give  the  density  to  the 
fourth  decimal,  we  do  not  obtain  quite  exact  results,  because  of  the  ordinary 
errors  of  the  method  (Budde)  ;  but  the  errors  are  usually  smaller  than  those 
which  occur  in  titrations  made  by  unpractised  hands.  Among  the  methods 
proposed  and  closely  tested  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of.  sugar,  we  have 
none  which  are  at  the  same  time  easily  performed  and  which  give  positive 
results  in  other  than  experienced  hands. 

When  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  less  than  5  p.  m.  these  methods  cannot  be 
used.  Such  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  cannot,  as  above  mentioned,  be  de- 
termined by  titration  directly,  because  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine 
corresponds  to  4-5  p.  m.  In  such  cases,  according  to  Worm  Muller,  first 
determine  the  reduction  power  of  the  urine  by  titration  with  Knapp's  solu- 
tion, then  ferment  the  urine  with  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  titrate  again 
with  Knapp's  solution.  The  difference  found  between  the  two  titrations 
calculated  as  sugar  gives  the  true  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Estimation  of  Sugar  by  Polarization.  In  this  method  the  urine 
must  bo  clear,  not  too  deeply  colored,  and,  above  all,  must  not  contain  any 
other  optically  active  substances  besides  ghicose.  By  using  a  delicate  instru- 
ment and  with  sufficient  practice  very  exact  results  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method.  For  the  physician  Koberts'  fermentation  test,  which  requires  no 
expensive  apparatus  and  no  special  practice,  is  to  be  preferred.     Under  such 

»  Roberts.  Edinburgh  Med.  Jouru.,  1861,  aud  The  Lancet,  VoL  1,  1862;  Worm 
Mailer,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  83  and  87 ;  Budde,  ibid.,  Bd.  40,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  Bd.  13.    See  also  fiuppert-Neubauer. 
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circumstances,  and  as  the  estimation  by  means  of  polarization  can  be  per- 
formed with  exactitude  only  by  specially  trained  chemists,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  give  this  method  in  detail,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  hand- 
books for  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

LevnloM.  Loevogyrate  urines  containing  sugar  have  been  observed  by  Ybntzkb, 
ZiMMER  and  CzAPBK,  Sbbgen,  and  others.'  The  nature  of  the  substance  causing  this- 
action  is  difficult  to  describe  exactly,  but  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  urine,  at 
least  in  certain  cases,  as  iu  those  observed  by  Sbbgen,  contains  levulose.  Mat  has  also 
recently  published  a  case  in  which  to  all  appearances  levulose  was  present. 

Levulose  is  detected  as  follows:  Tbeuiiue  is  Isevo-rotatory,  and  the  IsQvo-rotatory  sub- 
stance ferments  witli  yeant.  The  urine  gives  the  ordinary  reduction  tests  and  phenyl- 
glucosazon.  It  gives  Ssuwanoff's  reaction  on  boiling  with  resorcin  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Laioae  is  a  substance  named  by  Huppert  and  found  by  Leo*  in  diabetic  urines  in 
certain  cases,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  sugar.  It  is  Isevogyrate,  amorphous,  and  has 
no  sweet  taste,  but  rather  a  sharp  and  salty  taste.  Laiose  has  a  reducing  action  on  me- 
tallic oxides,  does  not  ferment,  and  gives  a  non -crystal line,  yellowish-brown  oil  with 
phenylhydrazin.     We  have  no  positive  proof  as  yet  that  this  substance  is  a  sugar. 

Milk-sugar.  The  appearance  of  milk-sugar  in  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women  was  first  shown  by  the  observations  of  De  Sinety  and  F.  Hof- 
MEiSTER,  and  this  has  been  substantiated  by  other  investigators.'  After 
large  quantities  of  milk-sugar  some  lactose  may  be  found  in  the  urine  (see 
Chapter  IX  on  absorption).  The  passage  of  lactose  into  the  urine  is  called 
lactosuria. 

The  positive  detection  of  milk-sugar  in  the  urine  is  diflBcult,  because  this 
sugar  is,  like  glucose,  dextrogyrate  and  also  gives  the  usual  reduction  tests. 
If  urine  contains  a  dextrogyrate,  non-fermentable  sugar  which  reduces  bis- 
muth solutions,  then  it  is  very  probable  that  it  contains  milk-sugar.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  fermentation  test  for  milk-sugar  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  Lusk  and  Voit,*  best  performed  by  using  pure  cul- 
tivated yeast  (saccharomyces  apiculutus).  This  yeast  only  ferments  the 
glucose,  while  it  does  not  decompose  the  milk-sugar.  If,  according  to  VoiT, 
we  perform  Rubber's  test  and  do  not  heat  to  boiling  but  only  to  80°  C,  the 
color  becomes  yellow  or  brown  in  the  presence  of  milk-sugar,  instead  of  red. 
The  most  positive  means  for  the  detection  of  lactose  is  to  isolate  the  sugar 
from  the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  following  method,  suggested  by 
F.  Hofmeistbr: 

Precipitate  the  urine  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  wash  with  water,  unite  the  filtrate 
and  wash-water,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate is  again  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  and  ammonia  until  the  last  filtrate  is  optically 
inactive.  The  several  precipitates  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  contains  no 
sugar,  are  united  and  washed  with  water.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  in 
the  cold  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  driven  off  by  a  current  of  air ;  the  acids  set  free  are  removed  by  shaking  with 
silver  oxide.  Now  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  silver  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  treat 
with  barium  carbonate  to  unite  with  any  free  acetic  acid  present,  and  concentrate. 
Before  the  evaporated  residue  is  syrupv  it  is  treated  with  90^  alcohol  until  a  flocculent 
precipitate  is  formed  which  settles  quickly.    The  filtrate  from  this  when  placed  in  a 

»  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  135. 

»  Virchow'8  Arch.,  Bd.  107. 

*  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
literature.     See  also  Lemaire,  itnd.,  Bd.  21. 

^  Carl  Voit,  Ueber  die  Glycogenbildung  nach  Aufnahme  verschiedener  Zuckerarten^ 
Zeitschr;  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 
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desiccator  deposits  crystals  of  milk-sugar,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallizatlon ,  de- 
coloriziug  with  nnimal  charcoal  aud  boiiioff  with  60-7C^  alcohol. 

PentoMs.  Salkowski  aad  Jastrowitz  <  found  iu  the  urine  of  persons  addicted  to 
the  morphin  habit  a  variety  of  sugar  which  was  a  pentose  and  yielded  an  osazone 
which  melted  at  159°  C.  In  testing  for  pentose  we  use  the  test  with  phloroglucin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  reddish-violet  color  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  because  galactose  and  lactose  also  give  a  similar  coloration.  The  presence  of 
pentose  or  glycuronic  acid  can  only  be  considered  as  positive  when  on  spectroscopic 
examination  two  absorption-bauds  between  D  and  E  are  obtained. 

The  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid  test  is  performed  as  follows,  according  to 
ToLiiKNS.'  A  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1.19  sp.  gr.  and  treated  with  about  25-30  milligrammes 
phloroglucin,  heated  over  the  flame  until  a  red  coloration  is  obtained,  and  then  immedi- 
ately examined  with  the  spectroscope.  If  no  bands  are  seen,  then  heat  to  boiling  aud 
observe  again.  If  the  liquid  becomes  cloudy,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  precipitate  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  this  solution  examined  with 
the  spectroscope.     In  the  presence  of  pentoses  on  absorption-band  is  seen  in  the  green. 

To  differentiate  between  pentoses  and  glycuronic  acid,  which  give  the  same  spec- 
trum, we  prepare  the  osazones.  The  melting-point  of  the  pentosazon  lies  at  about 
159-160**  C.  In  a  mixture  of  glucosazone  and  pentosazone  the  latter  may  be  known,  as 
shown  by  KtJLZ  and  Vogkl,*  by  extracting  with  water  at  60**  C,  which  dissolves  the 
pentosazone,  filtering  while  hot  and  allowing  to  cool.  The  pentosazone  separates  on 
cooling. 

Inosit  occurs  in  the  urine  in  albuminuria  and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  but 
only  rarely  and  in  small  quantities.  Inosit  is  also  found  in  the  urine 
after  excessive  drinking  of  water.  According  to  Hoppe-Setlbr  *  traces  of 
inosit  occur  in  all  normal  urines. 

In  detecting  inosit  the  proteid  is  first  removed  from  the  urine.  Then  concentrate  the 
urine  on  the  water-bath  to  i  and  precipitate  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  filtrate  is  warmed 
aud  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate 
formed  after  24  hours  is  washed  with  water,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  with 
aulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  little  uric  acid  may  separate  from  the  fitrate  after  a  short 
time.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  treated  while 
boiling  with  3-4  vols,  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  quickly  separated.  After  the  addition 
of  ether  to  the  cooled  filtrate,  crystals  separate  after  a  time,  and  these  are  purified  by 
decolorization  aud  recrystallization.  With  these  crystals  perform  the  tests  mentioned  on 
page  341. 

Acetone  and  Diacetic  Acid.  These  bodies,  the  occurrence  in  the  urine 
and  formation  in  the  organism  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
investigations,  especially  by  v.  Jaksch,  were  first  observed  in  urine  in 
diabetes  mellitus  (Peters,  Kaulich,  v.  Jaksch,  Gerhardt  •).  Acetone 
may  give  the  diabetic  urine,  as  well  as  the  expired  air,  the  odor  of  apples  or 
other  fruit.  According  to  v.  Jaksch  and  others  acetone  is  a  normal  urinary 
constituent,  though  it  may  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts  (0.01  grm.  in 
24  hours). 

'  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med  Wissensch.,  1892,  Nos.  19  and  82. 
a  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29,  S.  1204. 
»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  32. 

*  Haudbuch  d.  physiol.  u.  pathol.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  S.  190. 

*  In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Huppert-Neubauer,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  and  v.  Noorden's  Lehrb.  d.  Pathol,  des 
Stoffwechsels.    Berlin,  1898. 
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There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  appearance  of  acetone  as  well  as  diacetic  acid 
is  essentially  caused  by  an  increased  destruction  of  proteid.  This  follows 
from  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  elimination  of  acetone  and  diacetic 
acid  during  inanition  (v.  Jaksch,  Fr.  Muller  *).  This  stands  also  in  good 
accord  with  the  observations  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid  eliminated  is  observed  in  such  diseases  as  fevers, 
diabetes,  digestive  disturbances,  mental  diseases  with  abstinence,  cachexia, 
where  the  body-proteid  is  largely  destroyed.  According  to  v.  Noorden 
and  HoNiGMANN  the  extent  of  acetone  and  diacetic-acid  elimination  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  proteid  metabolized,  but  upon  the 
quantity  of  body-proteid  destroyed ;  but  this  view  is  disputed  by  other  inves- 
tigators, such  as  HiRSCHFELD  and  GEELMUYDEiiq^.  Also,  according  to  Wein- 
TRATJD  and  Palma  the  parallelism  between  the  elimination  of  acetone  and 
nitrogen,  as  claimed  by  Wright  (in  diabetics),  does  not  exist.  The  elimina- 
tion of  acetone  does  not  always  increase  with  an  increased  quantity  of  pro- 
teid, and  the  raising  of  the  proteid  above  an  average  point  causes  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  elimination  of  acetone  (Rosenfeld,  Hirschfeld"). 

The  carbohydrates  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  elimination  of  acetone, 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  carbohydrates  from  the  food,  or  diminishing  their 
amount,  causes  an  increased  elimination,  while  abundance  of  carbohydrates 
decreases  the  quantity  considerably,  or  even  causes  a  disappearance.  Fat 
seems,  by  its  action  on  proteid  metabolism,  to  have  an  indirect  influence  on 
acetonuria.  According  to  Qeelmuyden  the  elimination  of  acetone  in  man 
may  be  increased  by  an  increased  consumption  of  fat  (butter),  and  this 
increase  may  run  parallel  with  the  fat  given. 

Irrespective  of  the  physiological  acetonuria  derived  from  the  food,  we 
have  an  increased  elimination  of  acetone,  as  above  stated,  in  many  dis- 
eases, as  also  after  nervous  lesions,  certain  intoxications,  and  after  ad- 
ministration of  phlorhizin  or  exrtipation  of  the  pancreas  (v.  Mering  and 
Minkowski,  A^emar  ').  In  dogs  with  phlorhizin  diabetes  Geelmuyden  * 
found  a  stronger  acetonuria  in  starvation,  less  with  proteid  food,  and  still 
less  on  feeding  with  carbohydrates.  Sodium  butyrate  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  increases  the  acetonuria,  but  when  introduced  subcutaneously 

*  V.  Jaksch,  Ueber  Acetonurie  uod  Diaceturie.  BerliD,  1885 ; — Fr.  MUller,  Bericht 
nber  die  Ergebnisse  des  an  Cetti  ausgef  flhrten  HuDgerversuches.  Berlin,  klin.  Wochen- 
«chr.,  1887. 

*  Honigmann,  Zur  Enstebung  des  Acetons  (Dissert. ,  Breslau,  1886),  cited  from  v. 
Noorden.  1.  c.  8.  177;  Hirschfeld,  Zeilscbr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  28;  Geelmuyden,  see 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  and  Zeilscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  28  and  26  ;  Weintraud. 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  34 ;  Palma,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  15 ;  Wright, 
Haly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  21 ;  Rosenfeld.  Centralbl.  f.  iunere  Med.,  Bd.  16. 

*  Azemar,  *' Acetonurie  exp^rimentale."  Travaux  de  physiologie,  1898  (laboratoire 
de  M.  le  professeur  E.  H6dou,  Montpellier). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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it  does  not  act  at  all,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  His  experiments  da  not 
show  a  sugar  formation  from  fat  in  phlorhizin  diabetes. 

KuMAGAWA  and  Miura/  in  two  series  of  experiments  on  starving- 
dogs  after  phlorhizin  poisoning,  compared  the  extent  of  proteid  metabolism 
and  the  formation  of  sugar  with  each  other,  and  they  succeeded  in  exclud- 
ing a  sugar  formation  from  fat.  In  both  series  of  experiments  the  quantity 
of  sugar  eliminated  was  less  than  that  which  was  calculated  from  the 
increased  proteid  destruction  caused  by  the  phlorhizin  poisoning. 

Diacetic  acid  has  not  been  observed  as  a  physiological  constituent  of  the 
urine.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  chiefly  under  the  same  conditions  as  acetone; 
still  we  have  cases  in  which  only  acetone  and  no  diacetic  acid  appears. 
Like  acetone  the  diacetic  acid  occurs  often  in  children,  especially  in  high 
fevers,  acute  exanthema,  etc.  Diacetic  acid  decomposes  readily  into  acetone. 
According  to  Araki  '  it  is  probably  produced  as  an  intermediate  product  in 
the  oxidation  of  >5-oxybutyric  acid  in  the  organism.  The  three  bodies  ap- 
pearing in  the  urine,  acetone,  diacetic  acid,  and  oxybutric  acid,  stand  in 
close  relationship  to  each  other. 

Acetone,  dimethyl  ketone,  C,H,0  or  CO.(CH,), ,  is  a  thin  water-clear 
liquid  boiling  at  56.5°  C.  and  with  a  pleasant  odor  of  fruit.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  with  which  it  mixes  in  all  proportions,  also  with  alcohol  and 
ether.     The  most  important  reactions  for  acetone  are  the  following: 

Lieben's  lodofoitn  Test,  When  a  watery  solution  of  acetone  is  treated 
with  alkali  and  then  with  some  iodine-potassium-iodide  solution  and  gently 
warmed  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodoform  is  formed,  which  is  known  by  ita 
odor  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  (six-sided  plates  or  stars)  under 
the  microscope.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  but  it  is  not  characteristic 
of  acetone.  Gunning's  modification  of  the  iodoform  test  consists  in  using 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  and  ammonia  instead  of  the  iodine  dissolved  in 
potassium  iodide  and  alkali  hydrate.  In  this  case,  besides  iodoform,  a  black 
procipitate  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  formed,  but  this  gradually  disappears 
on  standing,  leaving  the  iodoform  visible.  This  modification  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  does  not  give  any  iodoform  with  alcohol.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  quite  so  delicate,  but  still  it  detects  0.01  milligramme  acetone 
in  1  c.c. 

Reynold's  mercuric-oxide  test  is  based  on  the  power  of  acetone  to  dis- 
solve freshly  precipitated  HgO.  A  mercuric-chloride  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  To  this  add  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for 
acetone,  shake  well  and  filter.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  filtrate  con- 
tains mercury,  which  may  be  detected  by  ammonium  sulphide.  This  test 
has  about  the  same  delicacy  as  Gunning's  test. 

»  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1898. 
*  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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Legal^s  Sodium-nitroprusside  Test.  If  an  acetone  solution  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  sodium-nitroprusside  solution,  and 
then  with  caustic-potash  or  soda  solution,  the  liquid  is  colored  ruby-red. 
Creatinin  gives  the  same  color;  but  if  we  saturate  with  acetic  acid,  the 
color  becomes  carmine  or  purplish-red  in  the  presence  of  acetone,  but  yellow 
and  then  gradually  green  and  blue  in  the  presence  of  creatinin.  With  this 
test  paracresol  gives  a  reddish-yellow  color,  which  becomes  light  pink  when 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  acetone.  If  we  use 
ammonia  instead  of  the  caustic  alkali  (Le  Nobel),  the  reaction  takes  place 
with  acetone  but  not  with  aldehyde. 

Penzoldt's  indigo  test  depends  on  the  fact  that  orthonitrobenzaldehyde 

in  alkaline  solution  with  acetone  yields  indigo.     A  warm  saturated  and  then 

cooled  solution  of  the  aldehyde  is  treated  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for 

acetone  and  next  with  caustic  soda.     In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  liquid 

first  becomes  yellow,  then  green,  and  lastly  indigo  separates;  and  this  may 

be  dissolved  with  a  blue  color  by  shaking  with  chloroform.     1.6  milligrms. 

acetone  can  be  detected  by  this  test. 

B£la  v.  Bitt6'81  reaction  is  based  on  the  fact  that  on  adding  a  solution  of  nietadini- 
trobeDzol,  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  to  acetone,  a  violet-red  color  is  produced 
which  becomes  cherry-red  on  acidifying  with  an  organic  acid  or  metaphosplioric  acid. 
Aldehyde  ffives  a  similar  violet-red  color  which  becomes  yellowish-red  on  acidification. 
Creatinin  does  not  give  this  reaction. 

Diacetic  acid,  or  aceto-acetic  acid,  C^H.O,  or  C,H,O.CH,.COOH.  This 
acid  is  a  colorless,  strongly  acid  liquid  which  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  in  all  proportions.  On  heating  to  boiling  with  water,  and  especially 
with  acids,  this  acid  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  and  there- 
fore gives  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  acetone.  It  differs  from  acetone 
in  that  it  gives  a  violet-red  or  brownish-red  color  with  a  dilute  ferric-chloride 
solution.  This  color  decreases  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  within  24 
hours,  and  more  quickly  on  boiling.  It  differs  in  this  from  phenol,  salicylic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  or  sulphocyanides. 

Detection  of  Acetone  and  Diacetic  Add  in  the  Urine,  Before  testing  for 
acetone  test  for  diacetic  acid,  and  as  this  acid  gradually  decomposes  on  allowing 
the  urine  to  stand,  the  urine  must  be  as  fresh  as  possible.  In  the  presence 
of  diacetic  acid  the  urine  gives  the  so-called  Gerhardt's  reaction,  showing  a 
wine-red  color  on  the  addition  of  a  dilute,  not  too  acid,  ferric-chloride 
solution.  Treat  10-50  c.c.  of  the  urine  with  ferric  chloride  as  long  as  it  gives 
a  precipitate,  filter  the  precipitate  of  ferric  phosphate,  and  add  some  more 
ferric  chloride  to  the  filtrate.  In  the  presence  of  the  acid  a  claret-red  color  is 
produced.  After  this  heat  a  second,  similar  portion  of  the  faintly  acid  urine 
to  boiling,  and  repeat  the  test  on  cooling,  which  should  now  give  negative 
results.  A  third  portion  of  urine  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
shaken  with  ether  (which  takes  up  the  acid).  Now  shake  the  removed  ether 
with  a  very  dilute  watery  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  the  watery  layer  be- 

»  Annal.  de  Chcm.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  369. 
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comes  violet-red  or  claret-red.  The  color  disappears  on  warming.  K.  Mobner 
suggests  that  in  testing  for  diacetic  acid  the  urine  be  treated  with  a  little 
KI  and  Fe.Cl,  in  excess  and  heated.  In  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid  very 
irritating  vapors  of  iodoacetone  are  developed.  According  to  v.  Jaesgh  » 
urines  rich  in  acetone  also  give  this  reaction. 

In  the  absence  of  diacetic  acid  the  acetone  may  be  tested  for  directly. 
This  may  be  done  directly  on  the  urine  by  Penzoldt's  test.  This  test, 
which  is  only  approximate,  is  of  value  only  when  the  urine  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  acetone.  For  a  more  accurate  test  we  distil  at  least 
250  c.c.  of  the  urine  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken 
to  have  a  good  condensation.  Most  of  the  acetone  is  contained  in  the  first 
10-20  c.c.  of  the  distillate.  This  distillate  is  tested  for  acetone  by  the  above 
methods.'  In  testing  for  acetone  in  the  simultaneous  presence  of  diacetic  acid, 
first  make  the  urine  faintly  alkaline,  and  shake  it  carefully  with  ether  free 
from  alcohol  and  acetone  in  a  separatory  funnel.  The  removed  ether  is 
then  shaken  with  water,  which  takes  up  the  acetone,  and  then  the  watery 
liquid  is  tested. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  acetone  in  the  urine  is  done  by  converting 
it  first  into  iodoform.  The  urine  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (according  to 
HUPPERT,  1-2  c.c.  50  per  cent  acetic  acid  for  every  100  c.c.  urine)  and  dis- 
tilled. The  quantity  of  acetone  in  the  distillate  is  best  determined  accord- 
ing to  Messinger's  and  Huppert's  method  by  determining  volu metrically 
the  quantity  of  iodine  used  in  the  formation  of  iodoform.  In  regard  to  this 
method  and  its  execution  we  refer  the  reader  to  Huppert-Neubauer.* 

/J-Oxybutyric  Acid,C,H,0.  or  CH„,CH(OH).CH,COOH.  The  appearance 
of  this  acid  in  the  urine  was  first  positively  shown  by  Minkowski,  Kulz 
and  Stadelmakn.*  It  occura  especially  in  difficult  cases  of  diabetes,  but  it 
has  also  been  observed  in  scarlet  fever  and  in  measles  (Kulz),  in  scurvy 
(Minkowski),  and  in  diseases  of  the  brain  with  abstinence  (Kulz).  /J-oxy- 
butyric  acid  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  an  abnormal  destruction  of  body- 
pro  teid,  and  it  therefore  occurs  in  the  urine  in  inanition,  cachexia,  etc. 
y5-oxybutyric  acid  is  accompanied  by  diacetic  acid  in  the  urine,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  last- mentioned  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  without  the  first. 

/5-oxybutyric  acid  forms  an  odorless  syrup  which  mixes  readily  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  This  acid  is  optically  active  and  indeed  Isevo- 
gyrate,  and  it  therefore  interferes  with  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
by  means  of  polarization.  It  is  not  precipitated  either  by  basic  lead  acetate 
or  by  ammonical  basic  lead  acetate.  On  boiling  with  water,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  this  acid  decomposes  into  ar-CROTONic  acid, 
which  melts  at  71-72°  C,  and  water:  Cn,.CH(OH).CH,.COOH  =  H,0 
-\-  CH,.CH:CH.COOH.  It  yields  acetone  on  oxidation  with  a  chromic- 
acid  mixture. 

>  M5rner,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5  ;  v.  Jaksch.,  Klin.  Diagnostik,  4.  Aufl. 

•  See  also  Salkowski,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  56. 

•  L.  c,  p.  760,  and  also  Geelmuyden.  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  35. 

<  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phurm.,  Bdd.  18  and  19  ;  Stadelmann,  ibid,,  Bd» 
17  ;  Etllz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  20  and  23. 
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Detection  of  fi-Oxyhutyric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  If  a  urine  is  still  Isevo- 
gyrate  after  fermentation  with  yeast,  the  presence  of  oxybutyric  acid  is 
probable.  A  further  test  may  be  made,  according  to  Kijlz,  by  evaporating 
the  fermented  urine  to  a  syrup,  and,  after  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  distilling  directly  without  cooling,  a-cro- 
tonic  acid  is  produced  which  distils  over,  and,  after  collecting  in  a  test- 
tube,  crystals,  which  melt  at  +  72^  C,  separate  on  cooling.  If  no 
crystals  are  obtained,  then  shake  the  distillate  with  ether,  and  test  the 
melting-point  of  the  residue  obtained  after  evaporating  the  ether  which 
has  been  washed  with  the  water.  According  to  Minkowski  the  acid  may 
be  isolated  as  a  silver  salt. ' 

Ehrlich'b*  Urine  Test,  Mix  250  c.c.  of  a  solution  which  contains  50  c.c.  HCl  and 
1  grm.  sulphauilic  acid  in  one  litre  with  5  c.c.  of  a  \%  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  (which 
produces  very  little  of  the  active  body,  sulphodiazobenzol).  lu  performing  this  test  treat 
the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  this  mixture  and  then  supersaturate  with  ammonia. 
Normal  urine  will  become  yellow  thereby,  or  orange  after  the  addition  of  ammonia 
(aromatic  oxyacids  may  sometimes  after  a  certain  time  give  red  azo  bodies  which  color 
the  upper  layer  of  phosphate  sediment).  In  pathological  urines  we  sometimes  have 
(and  this  is  the  characteristic  diazo  reaction)  a  primary  yellow  coloration,  with  a  very 
marked  secondary  red  coloration  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the  froth  is  also  tinged 
with  red.  The  upper  layer  of  the  sediment  becomes  greenish.  The  body  which  gives 
this  reaction  is  unknown,  but  it  occurs  especially  in  the  urine  of  typhoid  patients  (Ehr- 
LICH).     Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  this  reaction. 

Rosbnbach's  urine  test,  which  consists  in  adding  nitric  ncid  drop  by  drop  to  the 
boiling-hot  urine  and  obtaining  a  claret-red  coloration  and  a  bluish-red  roam  on  shak- 
ing, depends  upon  the  formation  of  indieo  substances,  especially  indigo-red.« 

Fat  in  t?ie  Urine.  The  elimination  of  a  urine  which  in  appearance  and  richness  in 
fat  resembles  chyle  is  called  chyluria.  It  habitually  contains  proteid  and  often  fibrin. 
Chyluria  occurs  mostly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Lijmria,  or  the  elimination 
of  fat  with  the  urine,  may  appear  in  apparently  healihy  persons,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  albuminuria,  in  pregnancy,  and  also  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  dia- 
betes, poisoning  with  phosphorus,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 

Fat  is  usually  detected  by  the  microscope.  It  may  also  be  dissolved  with  ether,  and 
may  invariably  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  urine  to  dryness  and  extracting  the  residue 
with  ether. 

Cholesterin  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  in  chyluria  and  in  a  few  other 


Leucin  and  Tyrosin.  These  bodies  are  found  in  the  urine,  especially 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  in 
severe  cases  of  typhoid  and  smallpox. 

Detection  of  Leucin  and  Tyrosin,  Tyrosin  occurring  as  sediment  may  be  identified 
by  means  of  the  microscope  ;  but  if  a  positive  proof  is  desired,  a  recrystallization  of 
the  same  from  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  alcohol  is  necessary. 

To  detect  both  these  bodies  when  they  occur  in  solution  in  the  urine,  proceed  in 
the  following  manner :  The  urine  free  from  proteid  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  ace- 
tate, the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  HaS,  and  concentrated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  residue  is  extracted  with  a  small  (juantity  of  absolute  alcohol  to  remove 
the  urea.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  with  faintly  ammoniacal  alcohol,  filtered,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  volume  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  If  no  tyrosin  crys- 
tals are  obtained,  then  dilute  with  water,  precipitate  again  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and 
proceed  as  before.  If  tyrosin  crystals  now  separate,  they  are  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
still  further  concentrated  to  obtain  the  leucin  crystals. 

»  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  18,  S.  35 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  24,  S 
153. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  5. 

»  See  Rosin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  128. 
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Cystin  (C,H,NSO,),.     This  body  is,  according  to  Baumann,  to  be  con- 

fiidered  as  disalphide,  xr  V/^\q S/    xXH  '  preyiously 

mentioned  cystein,  C,H,NSO,  (page  483).     Cystein  itself  is  a-amidothio- 
lactic  acid,  ttV/S<Cp^qjt-     Cystin  is  converted  into  cystein  by  nascent 

hydrogen,  and  is  reconverted  into  cystin  by  oxidation. 

Baumann  and  Goldmann  claim  that  a  substance  similar  to  cystin 
occurs  in  very  small  amounts  in  normal  urine.  This  substance  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  poisoning  with  phosphorus. 
Cystin  itself  is  only  found  with  positiveness,  and  even  then  very  rarely,  in 
urinary  calculi  and  in  pathological  urines,  from  which  it  may  separate  as  a 
sediment.  Cystinuria  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  cystin 
seems  to  be  an  abnormal  splitting  product  of  the  proteids.  Baumann  and 
V.  UdrAnszky  found  in  urine  in  cystinuria  the  two  diamins,  cadaverin 
(pentamethylendiamin)  and  putrescin  (tetramethylendiamin),  which  are 
produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  These  two  diamins  were  also 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in  cystinuria,  while  under  normal 
conditions  they  are  not  present.  Hammarsten  therefore  considers  that 
perhaps  some  connection  exists  between  the  formation  of  diamins  in  the 
intestine,  by  the  peculiar  putrefaction  in  cystinuria,  and  cystinuria  itself. 
Cadaverin  was  detected  in  the  urine  in  cystinuria  by  Stadthagen  and 
Brieoek.  Cystin  has  also  been  found  in  ox-kidneys,  in  the  liver  of  the 
horse  and  dolphin  (Drechsel),  and  as  traces  in  the  liver  of  a  drunkard. 
KuLZ  *  once  observed  the  occurrence  of  cystin  during  the  digestion  of  fibrin 
with  pancreas. 

Cystin  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  six-sided  plates.  It  is  not  soluble 
either  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids 
and  oxalic  acid.  It  also  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  ammonia,  but  not  in 
ammonium  carbonate.  Cystin  is  optically  active  and  strongly  lasvo-rotatory. 
If  cystin  is  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  it  decomposes,  yielding  among  other 
products  alkali  sulphides,  which  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate  or  sodium 
nitroprusside.  On  treating  cystin  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  only  a 
little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  cystein  is  produced.  On 
shaking  a  solution  of  cystin  in  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  with  benzoyl- 
chloride  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  benzoyl-cystin  is  produced  (Baumann 
and  Goldmann).  On  heating  on  platinum  foil  cystin  does  not  melt,  but 
ignites  and  bums  with  a  bluish-green  flame  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 

*  Baumann,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbjsiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8.  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  cystin 
see  Brenziuger,  ibid,,  Bd.  16,  S.  552;  Baiimanu  and  Qoidmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  12;  Bau- 
mann and  v«  Udrdnszky,  ibid.,  Bd.  13;  Stadtbagen  and  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocben- 
achr.,  1889  ;  Drechsel.  Du  BoisReymoud's  Arch.,  1891,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd. 
38 ;  EUk,  ibid.,  Bd.  27. 
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fiharp  odor.  On  warming  with  nitric  acid  cystin  dissolves  with  decomposi- 
tion and  leaves  a  reddish-brown  residue  on  evaporation  which  does  not  give 
the  murexid  test. 

Cystein  hydrochloride  gives  a  nearly  insoluble  precipitate  having  the 
composition  2(C,H,NS0,)  +  3HgCl,  with  mercuric  chloride.  Baumann" 
and  BoRissow*  have  based  a  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
cystin  on  this  behavior.  They  first  reduce  the  cystin  by  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Cystin  is  easily  prepared  from  cystin  calculi  by  dissolving  them  in 
alkali  carbonate,  precipitating  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  redissolving 
the  precipitate  in  ammonia.  The  cystin  crystallizes  on  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  The  cystin  dissolved  in  the  urine  is  detected, 
in  the  absence  of  proteid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  boiling  with  alkali 
and  testing  with  lead  salt  or  sodium  nitroprusside.  To  isolate  cystin  from 
the  urine,  acidify  the  urine  strongly  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  con- 
taining cystin  is  collected  after  24  hours  and  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  cystin  and  calcium  oxalate,  leaving  the  uric  acid 
undissolved.  Filter,  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  carbonate, 
and  treat  the  precipitate  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  cystin  and 
leaves  the  calcium  oxalate.  Filter  again  and  precipitate  with  acetic  acid. 
The  precipitated  cystin  is  identified  by  the  microscope  and  the  above- 
mentioned  reactions.  Cystin  as  a  sediment  is  identified  by  the  microscope. 
It  must  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  ammonia  and  precipitating  with  acetic 
acid  and  then  tested.  Traces  of  dissolved  cystin  may  be  detected  by  the 
production  of  benzoyl-cystin,  according  to  Baumann  and  Goldmann. 

VII.    Urinary  Sediments  and  Calculi. 

Urinary  sediment  is  the  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  which  is  found  in 
the  urine  after  standing.  This  deposit  may  consist  partly  of  organized  and 
partly  of  non-organized  constituents.  The  first,  consisting  of  cells  of  various 
kinds,  yeast-fungi,  bacteria,  spermatozoa,  casts,  etc.,  must  be  investigated 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  the  following  only  applies  to  the  non- 
organized deposits. 

As  above  mentioned  (page  406),  the  urine  of  healthy  individuals  may 
sometimes,  even  on  voiding,  be  cloudy  on  account  of  the  phosphates  present, 
or  become  so  after  a  little  while  because  of  the  separation  of  urates.  As  a 
rule,  urine  just  voided  is  clear,  and  after  cooling  shows  only  a  faint  cloud 
(nubecula)  which  consists  of  so-called  mucous,  a  few  epithelium-cells,  mucous 
corpuscles,  and  urate  particles.  If  an  acid  urine  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will 
gradually  change;  it  becomes  darker  and  deposits  a  sediment  consisting  of 
uric  acid  or  urates,  and  sometimes  also  calcium-oxalate  crystals,  in  which 
yeast- fungi  and  bacteria  are  often  to  be  seen.  This  change,  which  the 
earlier  investigators  called  "  acid  fermentation  of  the  urine,"  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  an  exchange  of  the  di-hydrogen  alkali  phosphates  with  the 

»  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  19. 
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biurates  of  the  urine.  Mono-hydrogen  phosphates  besides  acid  urates 
(quadriurates)  or  free  uric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  both,  according  to  condi- 
tions,* are  hereby  formed.  The  quadriurates  may  also  split  into  biurate, 
which  passes  into  solution,  and  crystalline  uric  acid. 

Sooner  or  later,  sometimes  only  after  several  weeks,  the  reaction  of  the 
original  acid  urine  changes  and  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  urine  has 
now  passed  into  the  "alkaline  fermentation,"  which  consists  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbon-dioxide  and  ammonia  by  means  of  lower 
organisms,  micrococcus  ureae,  bacteria  ureaB,  and  other  bacteria.  Musculus* 
has  isolated  an  enzyme  from  the  micrococcus  urese  which  decomposes  urea 
and  is  soluble  in  water.  During  the  alkaline  fermentation  volatile  fatty 
acids,  especially  acetic  acid,  may  be  produced,  chiefly  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine  (Salkowski*).  A  fermentation  by  which 
nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  and  another  where  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ifi  produced,  may  sometimes  occur. 

When  the  alkaline  fermentation  has  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  render 
the  reaction  neutral,  we  often  find  in  the  sediment  fragments  of  uric-acid 
crystals,  sometimes  covered  with  prismatic  crystals  of  alkali  urate;  dark- 
colored  spheres  of  ammonium  urate,  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and 
sometimes  crystallized  calcium  phosphate  are  also  found.  Crystals  of  am- 
monium-magnesium phosphate  (triple  phosphate)  and  spherical  ammonium 
urate  are  specially  characteristic  of  alkaline  fermentation.  The  urine  in 
alkaline  fermentation  becomes  paler  and  is  often  covered  with  a  fine  mem- 
brane which  contains  amorphous  calcium  phosphate  and  glistening  crystals 
of  triple  phosphate  and  numerous  micro-organisms. 

Non-organized  Sediments. 

Uric  Acid,  This  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  as  colored  crystals  which  are 
identified  partly  by  their  form  and  partly  by  their  property  of  giving  the 
murexid  test.  On  warming  the  urine  they  are  not  dissolved.  On  the 
addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  the  sediment  the  crystals  dissolve,  and  when  a 
drop  of  this  solution  is  placed  on  a  microscope-slide  and  treated  with  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  small  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  obtained  which  are  easily 
seen  under  the  microscope. 

Acid  Urates.  These  occur  only  in  the  sediment  of  acid  or  neutral 
urines.  They  are  amorphous,  clay-yellow,  brick-red,  rose*colored,  or  brown- 
ish red.  They  differ  from  other  sediments  in  that  they  dissolve  on  warming 
the  urine.  They  give  the  murexid  test,  and  small  microscopic  crystals  of 
uric  acid  separate  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Crystalline  alkali 

»  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and  A.  Ritter,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  35. 

«  Musculus,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  12. 

•  Salkowski,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 
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urates  occur  very  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  as  a  rule  only  in  such  as  have 
become  neutral  but  not  alkaline  by  the  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  neutral  calcium  phosphate;  they  are  not 
dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  however,  but  give  a  cloudiness  therewith  due  to 
small  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Ammonium  urate  may  indeed  occur  as  a  sediment  in  a  neutral  urine 
which  at  first  was  strongly  acid  and  has  become  neutralized  by  the  alkaline- 
fermentation,  but  it  is  only  characteristic  of  ammoniacal  urines.  This  sedi  - 
ment  consists  of  yellow  or  brownish,  rounded  spheres  which  are  often  covered 
with  thorny-shaped  prisms  and,  because  of  this,  are  rather  large  and  resemble 
the  thorn-apple.  It  gives  the  murexid  test.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  with 
the  development  of  ammonia,  and  crystals  of  uric  acid  separate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution. 

Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  sediment  generally  as  small,  shining,, 
strongly  refractive  quadratic  octahedra,  which  on  microscopical  examination 
remind  one  of  a  letter-envelope.  The  crystals  can  only  be  mistaken  for 
small,  not  fully  developed  crystals  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate. 
They  differ  from  these  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid.  The  oxalate  may 
also  occur  as  flat,  oval,  or  nearly  circular  disks  with  central  cavities  whichi 
from  the  side  appear  like  an  hour-glass.  Calcium  oxalate  may  occur  as  a. 
sediment  in  an  acid  as  well  as  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  urine.  Tfie  quantitj 
of  calcium  oxalate  separated  from  the  urine  as  sediment  depends  not  only 
upon  the  amount  of  this  salt  present,  but  also  upon  the  acidity  of  urine. 
The  solvent  for  the  oxalate  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  the  di-acid  alkali  phos- 
phate, and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  salt  in  the  urine  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  oxalate  in  solution.  When,  as  above  mentioned  (page  513),  the 
simple-acid  phosphate  is  formed  from  the  di-acid  phosphate,  on  allowing 
the  urine  to  stand,  a  corresponding  part  of  the  oxalate  may  be  separated  as 
sediment. 

Calcium  carbonate  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  as  sediment  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora.  It  occurs  in  but  small  quantities  as  a  sediment  in  human 
urine,  and  in  fact  only  in  alkaline  urines.  It  either  has  almost  the  same 
appearance  as  amorphous  calcium  oxalate,  or  it  occurs  as  somewhat  larger 
spheres  with  concentric  bands.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  with  the  genera- 
tion of  gas,  which  differentiates  it  from  calcium  oxalate.  It  is  not  yellow 
or  brown  like  ammonium  urate,  and  does  not  give  the  murexid  test. 

Caleivm  iulphaU  occurs  very  rarely  as  a  sediment  in  strongly  acid  urine.     It  appears 
as  long,  thin,  colorless  needles,  or  generally  as  plates  grouped  together. 

Calcium  Phosphate.  The  calcium  triphosphatb,  Ca,(PO,),,  which 
occurs  only  in  alkaline  urines,  is  always  amorphous  and  occurs  partly  as  a 
colorless,  very  fine  powder  and  partly  as  a  membrane  consisting  of  very  fine 
granules.  It  differs  from  the  amorphous  urates  in  that  it  is  colorless,  dis- 
solves in  acetic  acid,   but   remains  undissolved   on   warming  the  urine. 
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Calcium  diphosphate,  CaHPO^  -f  2H,0,  occurs  in  neutral  or  only  in  very 
faintly  acid  urine.  It  is  found  sometimes  as  a  thin  film  coyering  the  urine, 
and  sometimes  as  a  sediment.  In  crystallizing,  the  crystals  may  be  single, 
or  they  may  cross  one  another,  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  of  color- 
less, wedge-shaped  crystals  whose  wide  end  is  sharply  defined.  These  crys- 
tals differ  from  crystalline  alkali  urates  in  that  they  dissolve  without  a 
residue  in  dilute  acids  and  do  not  give  the  murexid  test. 

Ammonium-magnesium  phosphate,  triple  phosphate,  may  separate  of 
oourse  from  an  amphoteric  urine  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ammonium  salts,  but  it  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  urine  become 
ammoniacal  through  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals  are  so  large  that 
they  may  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  as  colorless  glistening  particles  in 
the  sediment,  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the  i?lm  on  the  surface  of 
the  urine.  This  salt  forms  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system 
(coffin-shaped)  which  are  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Amorphous  inagne- 
sium  triphosphate,  Mg,(PO,), ,  occurs  with  calcium  triphosphate  in  urines 
rendered  alkaline  by  a  fixed  alkali.  Crystalline  magnesium  phosphate, 
Mg,(PO,),  -f-  22H,0,  lias  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  in  human  urine 
(also  in  horse's  urine)  as  strongly  refractive,  long  rhombic  plates. 

Kyestein  \^  the  film  which  appears  after  a  little  while  on  the  surface  of  the  urine.  This 
coating,  which  was  formerly  considered  as  characteristic  of  urine  in  pregnancy,  contains 
various  elements,  such  as  fungi,  vibriones,  epithelium-cells,  etc.  It  often  contains 
earthy  phosphates  and  triple- phosphate  crystals. 

As  more  rare  sediments  we  find  cystin,  iyrosin,  hippuric  acid,  xanihin,  lumnatoidin. 
In  alkaline  urine  blue  crystals  of  indigo  may  also  occur,  due  to  a  decomposition  of 
indoxyl-glycuronic  acid. 

Urinary  Calcnli. 

Besides  certain  pathological  constituents  of  the  urine,  all  those  urinary 
constituents  which  occur  as  sediments  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
urinary  calculi.  Ebstein*  considers  the  essential  difference  between  an 
amorphous  or  crystalline  sediment  in  the  urine  on  one  side  and  urinary 
sand  or  large  calculi  on  the  other  to  be  the  occurrence  of  an  organic  frame 
in  the  last.  As  the  sediments  which  appear  in  normal  acid  urine  and  in  a 
urine  alkaline  through  fermentation  are  different,  so  also  are  the  urinary 
calculi  which  appear  under  corresponding  conditions. 

If  the  formation  of  a  calculus  and  its  further  development  take  place  in 
an  undecomposed  urine,  it  is  called  a  primary  formation.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  urine  has  undergone  alkaline  fermentation  and  the  ammonia 
formed  thereby  has  given  rise  to  a  calculous  formation  by  precipitating 
ammonium  urate,  triple  phosphate,  and  earthy  phosphates,  then  it  is  called 
a  SECONDARY  formation.     Such  a  formation  takes  place,  for  instance,  when 


^  Die  Natur  und  Behandlung  der  Harnstiue.     Wiesbaden,  1884. 
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a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  prodnces  catarrh  accompanied  by  alkaline 
fermentation. 

We  discriminate  between  the  nuclens  or  nuclei — if  such  can  be  seen — 
and  the  different  layers  of  the  calculus.  The  nucleus  may  be  essentially 
different  in  different  cases,  for  quite  frequently  it  consists  of  a  foreign  body 
introduced  into  the  bladder.  The  calculus  may  have  more  than  one  nu- 
cleus. In  a  tabulation  made  by  Ultzmann  of  545  cases  of  urinary  calculi, 
the  nucleus  in  80.9^  of  the  cases  consisted  of  uric  acid  (and  urates);  in 
5.6^  of  calcium  oxalate;  in  8.6j^,  of  earthy  phosphates;  in  1.4j^,  of  cystin; 
and  in  3.3j^,  of  some  folreign  body. 

During  the  growth  of  a  calculus  it  often  happens  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  original  calculus-forming  substance  is  covered  with  another 
layer  of  a  different  substance.  A  new  layer  of  the  original  substance  may 
deposit  on  the  outside  of  this,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated.  In  this 
way  a  calculus  consisting  originally  of  a  simple  stone  may  be  converted  into 
a  so-called  compound  stone  with  several  layers  of  different  substances. 
Such  calculi  are  always  formed  when  a  primary  is  changed  into  a  secondary 
formation.  By  the  continued  action  of  an  alkaline  urine  containing  pus, 
the  primary  constituents  of  an  originally  primary  calculus  may  be  partly 
dissolved  and  be  replaced  by  phosphates.  Metamorphosed  urinary  calculi 
are  formed  in  this  way. 

Uric-acid  calculi  are  very  abundant.  They  are  variable  in  size  and 
form.  The  size  of  the  bladder-stone  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  or  bean  to 
that  of  a  goose-egg.  Uric-acid  stones  are  always  colored;  generally  they 
are  grayish  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  red-brown.  The  upper  surface 
is  sometimes  entirely  even  or  smooth,  sometimes  rough  or  uneven.  Next 
to  the  oxalate  calculus,  the  uric-acid  calculus  is  the  hardest.  The  fractured 
surface  shows  regular  concentric,  unequally  colored  layers  which  may  often 
be  removed  as  shells.  These  calculi  are  formed  primarily.  Layers  of  uric 
acid  sometimes  alternate  with  other  layers  of  primary  formation,  most 
frequently  with  layers  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  simple  uric-acid  calculus 
leaves  very  little  residue  when  burnt  on  platinum-foil.  It  gives  the 
murexid  test,  but  there  is  no  material  development  of  ammonia  when  acted 
on  by  caustic  soda. 

Ammonium-urate  calculi  occur  as  primary  calculi  in  new-bom  or  nurs« 
ing  infants,  rarely  in  grown  persons.  They  often  occur  as  a  secondary 
formation.  The  primary  stones  are  small,  with  a  pale-yellow  or  dark- 
yellowish  surface.  When  moist  they  are  almost  like  dough;  in  the  dry  state 
they  are  earthy,  easily  crumbling  into  a  pale  powder.  They  give  the 
murexid  test,  and  develop  much  ammonia  with  caustic  soda. 

Calcium-oxalate  calculi  are,  next  to  uric-acid  calculi,  the  most  abundant. 
They  are  either  smooth  and  small  (hemp-seed  calculi)  or  larger,  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  Qgg,  with  rough,  uneven  surface,  or  their  surface  is  covered 
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•with  prongs  (mulberry  calculi).  These  calculi  produce  bleeding  easily, 
and  therefore  they  often  have  a  dark -brown  surface  due  to  decomposed  blood- 
coloring  matters.  Among  the  calculi  occurring  in  man  these  are  the  hardest. 
They  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  developing  gas,  but  are  not 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  After  gently  heating  the  pov^der,  it  dissolves  in  acetic 
acid  with  frothing.  With  more  intense  heat  it  becomes  alkaline,  due  to  the 
production  of  quicklime. 

Phosphate  Calculi,  These,  which  consist  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  the 
normal  phosphate  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  triple  phosphate,  may  be  very 
large.  They  are  as  a  rule  of  secondary  formation,  and  contain  besides  these 
phosphates  also  some  ammonium  urate  and  calcium  oxalate.  These  calculi 
ordinarily  consist  of  a  mixture  of  these  three  constituents,  earthy  phosphate, 
triple  phosphate,  and  ammonium  urate,  surrounding  a  foreign  body  as  a 
nucleus.  Their  color  is  variable — white,  dingy  white,  pale  yellow,  some- 
times violet  or  lilac-colored  (from  indigo-red).  The  surface  is  always  rough. 
Calculi  consisting  of  triple  phosphate  alone  are  seldom  found.  They  are 
ordinarily  small,  with  granular  or  radiated  crystalline  fracture.  Stones  of 
mono-acid  calcium  phosphate  are  also  seldom  obtained.  They  are  white  and 
liave  beautiful  crystalline  texture.  The  phosphatic  calculi  do  not  burn  up, 
»nd  the  powder  dissolves  in  acid  without  effervescence,  and  the  solution  gives 
the  reactions  for  phosphoric  acid  and  alkaline  earths.  The  triple-phosphate 
calculi  generate  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Calcium-carbonate  calculi  occur  chiefly  in  berblvora.  They  are  seldom  found  iu  man. 
They  hAve  mostly  chalky  properties,  and  are  ordinarily  white.  They  are  completely  or 
in  great  part  dissolved  by  acids  with  effervescence. 

Cystin  calculi  occur  but  seldom.  They  are  of  primary  formation,  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  as  laree  as  a  hen's  e^s.  They  have  a  smooth  or  rough  surface,  are  while  or 
pale  yellow,  and  have  a  crystalline  fracture.  They  are  not  very  hard  ;  they  are  con- 
sumed almost  entirel3r  on  platinum  foil,  burning  with  a  bluish  flame.  They  give  the 
above-mentioned  reactions  for  cystin. 

Xan^thin  calculi  are  very  rarely  found.  They  are  also  of  primary  formation.  They 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  are  whitish,  yellowish  brown 
or  cinnamon-brown  in  color,  of  medium  hardness,  with  amorphous  fracture,  and  on 
rubbing  appear  like  wa.x.  They  burn  up  completely  when  heated  on  platinum  foil. 
'They  give  the  xanthin  reaction  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali,  but  this  must  not  be  mistaken 
ior  the  murexid  test. 

Uroatealitli  calculi  have  been  observed  only  a  few  times.  In  the  moist  state  they  are 
«oft  and  elastic  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  in  the  dry  state  they  are  brittle,  with 
an  amorphous  fracture  and  waxy  appearance.  They  burn  with  a  luminous  flame 
when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  and  generate  an  odor  similar  to  resin  or  shellac.  Such  a 
calculus,  investigated  by  Krukknberg.*  consisted  of  paraflftne  derived  from  a  paniffine 
bougie  used  as  a  sound  on  the  patient.  Perhaps  the  urostealith  calculi  observed  in  other 
cases  had  a  similar  origin,  allhouirh  the  substances  of  which  they  consisted  have  not  been 
•closely  studied.  Horbaczbwski  has  recently  analyzed  a  case  of  urostealith  which,  to 
all  appearances,  was  formed  iu  the  bladder.  This  calculus  contained  25  p.  m.  water, 
^  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies,  117  p.  m.  bodies  insoluble  in  ether,  and  850  p.  m.  organic 
l)odies  soluble  in  ether,  among  which  were  515  p.  m.  free  fatty  acids,  835  p.  m.  fat,  and 
traces  of  cholesterin.  The  fatty  acids  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
probably  myristic  acids. 

*  Chem.  Untersuch.  z.  wissensch.  Med.,  Bd.  2.  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
19,  S.  422. 
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HoHBACZBWSKi  *  has  also  analyzed  a  bladder-stODe  which  contained  058.7  p.  m.  cho- 
U$ter%n. 

Fibrin  calculi  sometimes  occur.  They  consist  of  more  or  less  changed  fibrin  coagu- 
lum.    Ou  burning  they  develop  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 

The  chemical  ifivestigation  of  urinary  calculi  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. To  make  such  an  examination  actually  instructiye  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  separately  the  different  layers  which  constitute  the  calculus. 
For  this  purpose  saw  the  calculus,  previously  wrapped  in  paper,  with  a  fine 
saw  so  that  the  nucleus  becomes  accessible.  Then  peel  off  the  different 
layers,  or,  if  the  stone  is  to  be  kept,  scrape  off  enough  of  the  powder 
from  each  layer  for  examination.  This  powder  is  then  tested  by  heating  on 
platinum  foil.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  calculus  is  never  entirely 
burnt  up,  and  also  that  it  is  never  so  free  from  organic  matter  that 
on  heating  it  does  not  carbonize.  Do  not,  therefore,  lay  too  great  stress  on 
a  very  insignificant  unbumt  residue  or  on  a  very  small  amount  of  organic 
matter,  but  consider  the  calculus  in  the  former  case  as  completely  burnt  and 
in  the  latter  as  not  burnt. 

When  the  powder  is  in  great  part  burnt  up,  but  a  significant  quantity  of 
unbumt  residue  remains,  then  the  powder  in  question  contains  as  a  rule 
urates  mixed  with  inorganic  bodies.  In  such  cases  remove  the  urate  with 
boiling  water,  and  then  test  the  filtrate  for  uric  acid  and  the  suspected  bases. 
The  residue  is  then  tested  according  to  the  following  schema  of  Heller, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  urinary  calculi.  In  regard  to 
the  more  detailed  examination  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  on  the 
subject. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  BKIN  AND  ITS  SECRETIONS. 

iN  the  Btractnre  of  the  skin  of  mati  and  vertebrates  many  different 
kinds  of  sabstances  occnr  which  have  already  been  treated  of,  such  as  the 
constitnents  of  the  epidermis  formation,  the  connective  and  fatty  tissnea, 
the  nerves,  mnscles,  etc.  Among  these  the  different  horn-formations,  the 
hair,  nails,  etc.,  whose  chief  constitnent,  keratin,  has  been  spoken  of  in 
another  chapter  (Chap.  II),  are  of  special  interest. 

The  cells  of  the  homy  formation  show,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  a 
different  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  especially  fixed  alkalies.  The 
yoanger  the  horn-cell  the  less  resistance  it  has  to  the  action  of  alkalies;  with 
advancing  age  the  resistance  becomes  greater,  and  the  cell-membranes  of 
many  horn-formations  are  nearly  insolable  in  caustic  alkalies.  Keratin 
occars  in  the  horn-formation  mixed  with  other  bodies,  from  which  it  ia 
isolated  with  difficulty.  Among  these  bodies  the  mineral  constitaents  in 
many  cases  occupy  a  prominent  place  because  of  their  quantity.  Hair 
leaves  on  burning  5-70  p.  m.  ash,  which  may  contain  in  1000  parts  230 
parts  alkali  sulphates,  140  parts  calcium  sulphate,  100  parts  iron  oxide, 
and  even  400  parts  silicic  acid.  Park  hair  on  burning  seems  generally, 
although  not  always,  to  yield  more  iron  oxide  than  blond.  The  nails 
are  rich  in  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  feathers  rich  in  silicic  acid,  which 
Drechsel  *  claims  exists  in  part  in  organic  combination  as  an  ester. 

The  granules  occurring  in  the  stratum  granulosum  of  the  skin  consist  of 
a  substance  which  has  been  called  eleidin,  and  which  is  considered  as  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  into  keratin. 
The  chemical  nature  of  this  substance  is  unknown. 

The  skin  of  invertebrates  has  been  the  subject,  in  a  few  cases,  of 
chemical  investigation,  and  in  these  animals  various  substances  have  been 
found,  of  which  a  few,  though  little  studied,  are  worth  discussing.  Among 
these  bodies  tunicin^  which  is  found  especially  in  the  tunic  of  the  tunicata, 
and  the  widely  diffused  chitin^  found  in  the  cuticle-formation  of  inverte- 
brates, are  of  interest. 

Tunldn.  Cellulose  seems,  according  to  the  investigatioDs  of  Ahbronn,  to  occur 
rather  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  arthropoda  and  the  molhisks.  It.  lias 
been  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  tunic  of  the  tunicata^  and  this  animnl  cellulose  wna 

>  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.  Bd.  11,  S.  361. 
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called  lunicin  by  Berthelot.  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Wintekstein 
there  does  not  seem  to  exist  any  marked  difference  between  tunicin  and  ordinary  vege- 
table cellulose.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acid  tunicin  yields  dextrose,  as  shown  first  by 
FiiANCHiMONi'  *  and  later  confirmed  by  Winterbtein. 

Chitin  is  not  foand  in  vertebrates.  In  invertebrates  chitin  is  alleged  to 
occur  in  several  classes  of  animals;  but  it  can  only  be  positively  asserted 
that  trae,  typical  chitin  is  foand  only  in  articulated  animals,  in  which  it 
forms  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  shell,  etc.  According  to 
Krawkow'  chitin  of  the  shell,  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  occur  free,  but  in 
combination  with  another  substance,  probably  a  proteid-like  body.  Chitin 
also  occurs,  according  to  Gilson  and  Wintekstein,*  in  certain  fungi. 

According  to  Sundyik  the  formula  of  chitin  is  probably  C\,n,,^NgO,g 
-}-  n(Hfi),  where  n  may  vary  between  1  and  4,  and  it  is  probably  an 
amine  derivative  of  a  carbohydrate,  with  the  general  formula  7i(C,,H„0„). 
According  to  Krawkow  chitin  shows  different  origins  by  its  unequal 
behavior  with  iodine,  and  he  therefore  conclades  that  there  must  exist 
quite  a  group  of  chitins,  which  seem  to  be  amine  derivatives  of  different 
carbohydrates,  such  as  dextrose,  glycogen,  dextrins,  etc.  According  to 
Zander*  only  two  chitins  exist,  one  of  which  turns  violet  with  iodine  and 
zinc  chloride,  and  the  other  brown. 

Chitin  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids  and  yields,  as  shown 
by  Ledderhose,  glucosamin  and  acetic  acid,  Schmiedeberg  •  therefore 
considers  chitin  as  a  probable  acetyl  acetic-acid  combination  of  glucosamin. 
If,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  318),  the  chondroitin-snlphuric  acid 
contains  a  glucosamin  group,  as  made  probable  by  the  investigations  of 
Schmiedeberg,  then,  according  to  Schmiedeberg,  glucosamin  forms  the 
bridge  which  leads  from  the  chitin  of  lower  animals  to  the  cartilage  of 
higher  organized  beings. 

In  the  dry  state  chitin  forms  a  white,  brittle  mass  retaining  the  form  of 
the  original  tissue.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  dilute  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
acids.  It  is  dissolved  without  decomposing  in  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  When  chitin 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  dropped  into 
boiling  water  and  then  boiled,  we  obtain  a  substance  (glucosamin,  chitos- 
amin)  which  reduces  copper  suboxide  in  alkaline  solutions.     On  heating 

^  Ambronn,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20 ;  Berthelot,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  Phys..  Tome 
66,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  47 ;  Winterstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18 ;  Franchi- 
mont.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29. 

»  Qilson,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  120;  Winterstein,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch., 
Bdd.  27  and  28. 

<  Sundvik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6 ;  Zander,  PflQger*8  Arch.,  Bd.  66. 

*  Ledderhose,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2  and  4 ;  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f. 
exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
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t^hitin  with  alkali  and  a  little  water  to  180*'  G.  a  cleavage  takes  place, 
according  to  Hoppe-Seyleb  and  Abaki,'  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
jBubstance,  chitosariy  C,,H„N,Oj, ,  which  retains  the  shape  of  the  original 
chitin  and  the  splitting  off  of  acetic  acid.  Ghitosan  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids,  also  acetic  acid,  and  is  colored  violet  by  a  dilute  iodine  solution.  It 
splits  into  acetic  acid  and  glucosamin  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  it  is  converted  into  a  chitin-like  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  identical  with  chitin  and  contains  at  least  three  acetyl 
groups.  According  to  Kbawkow  the  various  chitins  behave  differently 
with  iodine  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  in  that  some  are  colored 
reddish  brown,  blue,  or  violet,  while  others  are  not  colored  at  all. 

Chitin  may  be  easily  prepared  from  the  wings  of  insects  or  from  the 
shells  of  the  lobster  or  the  crab,  the  last  mentioned  having  first  been 
extracted  by  an  acid  so  as  to  remove  the  lime  salts.  The  wings  or  shells 
are  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  until  they  are  white,  afterward  washed  with 
water,  then  with  dilute  acid  and  water,  and  lastly  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  If  chitin  so  prepared  is  dissolved  in  cold,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  diluted  with  cold  water,  then  pure  chitin  separates  out,  having 
been  set  free  from  the  combination  with  the  other  body  (Krawkow). 

Chitosamin,  glucosamin,  has  recently  been  prepared  in  the  crystalline  state  by  db 
Bruyn  and  van  Ekenstbin  and  also  by  Brbuer.*  It  is  remarkably  easily  soluble  in 
-water,  but  witli  difficulty  in  cold  and  hot  ethyl  alcohol  and  in  cold  methyl  alcohol.  It 
Is  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  has  a  strong  reducing  nction, 
-and  decomposes  very  i-eadily.  Chitosamin  gives  a  pheuylglucosnzon  Tvith  phenylhydra- 
2in  and  acetic  acid.  In  methyl-alcohol  solution  a  crystalline  substance  gradually  settles 
-which  is  identical  with  the  substance  which  slowly  deposits  from  a  solution  of  levulose 
in  ammoniacal  methyl  alcohol.  The  formation  of  this  substance,  which  db  BRUTNand 
£ken8T£in  have  called  fructosamin,  and  which  gives  no  combination  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  shows,  according  to  these  investigators,  that  the  sugar  from  which  chitosamin  is 
derived  stands  in  connection  with  ordinary  leviilose  (see  page  75). 

Chitosamin  hydrochloride  is  readily  obtained  by  boiling  chitin  (lobster-shell)  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hyalin  is  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts.  From  a  chem- 
ical point  of  view  it  stands  close  to  chitin,  or  between  it  and  the  proteid.  In  old  and 
more  transparent  sacs  it  is  tolerably  free  from  mineral  bodies,  but  in  younger  sacs  it  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  (16^)  of  lime  salts  (carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate). 

According  to  Lucke  *  its  composition  is : 

C  H  N  O 

From  old  cysts 45.3        6.5        5.2        43.0 

From  young  cysts 44.1        6.7        4.5        44.7 

It  differs  from  keratin  on  the  one  hand  and  from  proteids  on  the  other  by  the  absence 
of  sulphur,  also  by  its  yielding,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  variety  of 
augar  in  large  quantities  (50jl^),  which  is  reducing,  fermentable,  and  dextrogyrate.  It 
differs  from  chitin  by  the  property  of  being  gi-adually  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
or  by  dilute  acids  ;  also  by  its  solubility  on  heating  with  water  to  150"  C. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  skin  and  Jiom-formaiions  are  of  different 
Icinds,  but  have  not  been  much  studied.     Those  occarring  in  the  stratum 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

*  De  Bruyn  and  Ekensteln,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  81,  S.  2476 ; 
Breuer,  ibid.,  8.  2193. 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  19. 
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Malpighii  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  negro,  and  the  black  or  browa 
pigment  occarring  in  the  hair,  belong  to  the  gronp  of  pigments  which 
haye  received  the  name  melanins^ 

ICelanins.  This  group  includes  seferal  difFerent  varieties  of  amorphous 
black  or  brown  pigments  which  are  insolable  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  dilate  acids,  and  which  occur  in  the  skin,  hair,  epithelium- 
cells  of  the  retina,  in  sepia,  in  certain  pathological  formations,  and  in  the 
blood  and  urine  in  disease.  Of  these  pigments  there  are  a  few,  such  as  the 
melanin  of  the  eye,  Schmiedeberg^s  sarcomelanuiy  and  that  from  the 
.melanotic  sarcomata  of  horses,  the  hippomelanin  (Nekgki  and  Berdez'), 
which  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alkalies,  while  others,  such  as  the 
pigment  of  the  hair  and  the  coloring  matter  of  certain  pathological  swellings 
in  man,  the  phymatorusin  (Nencki  and  Berdez),  are  easily  soluble  in 
alkalies.  The  humus-like  products,  called  melanoidic  acids  by  Schmiede* 
BERG,  obtained  on  boiling  proteids  with  mineral  acids,  are  rather  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies.  Chittenden  and  Albro  *  have  prepared  melanin-like 
pigments  by  boiling  antialbumid  and  hemipeptone  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  They  were  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  were  soluble,  on 
the  contrary,  in  dilute  alkalies.  The  composition  was  somewhat  difFerent 
according  to  the  length  of  boiling.  The  melanin  from  antialbumid  waa 
poorer  in  carbon  (54-58ji^)  and  richer  in  sulphur  (4.35-7.7^)  than  the 
melanin  from  hemipeptone,  which  contained  61.5^  carbon  and  2.98^ 
sulphur. 

Among  the  melanins  there  are  a  few,  for  examples  the  choroid  pigment,, 
which  are  free  from  sulphur;  others,  on  the  contrary,  as  sarcomelanin  and 
the  pigment  of  the  hair  and  of  horse-hair,  are  rather  rich  in  sulphur  (2-4ji^), 
while  the  phymatorusin  found  in  certain  swellings  and  in  the  urine  (Nencki 
and  Berdez,  K.  Morner)  is  very  rich  in  sulphur  (8-1  Oj^).  Whether  any 
of  these  pigments,  especially  tlie  phymatorusin,  contains  any  iron  or  not  ia 
an  important  though  disputed  point,  for  it  leads  to  the  question  whether 
these  pigments  are  formed  from  the  blood-coloring  matters.  The  pigment 
phymatorusin,  isolated  by  Nencki  and  Berdez  from  melanotic  sarcomata,^ 
is,  according  to  them,  free  from  iron  and  is  not  a  derivative  of  haemoglobin. 
K.  Morner  and  later  also  Brandl  and  L.  Pfeiffer  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  pigment  did  contain  iron,  and  they  consiJer  it  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  blood-pigments.  The  sarcomelanin  (from  a  sarcomatous  liver) 
analyzed  by  Schmiedeberg  contained  2.7^  iron,  which  was  in  organic 
combination  in  part  and  could  not  be  completely  removed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  sarcomelaninic  acid  prepared  by  Schmiedeberg 
by  the  action  of  alkali  on  this  melanin  contained  1.07«i&  iron.     The  diffi- 


>  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pliurm.,  Bdd.  20  and  24. 
*  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 
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onlties  which  attend  the  isolation  and  purification  of  the  melanins  have  not 
'been  overcome  in  certain  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  final  product  obtained  has  not  another  composition  than  the  original 
coloring  matter,  owing  to  the  energetic  chemical  processes  resorted  to  in  its 
purification.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  that  a  tabulation  of  the 
analyses  of  different  melanin  preparations  made  up  to  the  present  time  are 
of  secondary  importance.* 

The  one  or  more  pigments  of  the  human  hair  have  a  low  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  8.5^  (Siebeb),  and  a  variable  but  considerable  amount  of 
Bulphur,  2.71-4.10^.  The  great  quantity  of  iron  oxide  which  remains  on 
incinerating  hair  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  pigments.  The  pigment 
of  the  negro's  skin  and  hair  was  found  entirely  free  from  iron  by  Abel  and 
Davis.' 

Id  addition  to  the  coloring  matters  of  the  human  skin  it  is  in  place  here  to  treat  of 
the  pigments  found  in  the  skm  or  epidermis-formation  of  animals. 

The  beautiful  color  of  the  feathers  of  many  birds  de])ends  in  certain  cases  on  purely 
physical  causes  (interference-phenomena),  but  in  other  cases  on  coloring  matters  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Such  a  coloring  matter  is  the  amorphous  reddish-violet  tyracin,  which  con- 
tains 1%  copper  and  whose  spectrum  is  very  similar  to  that  of  oxy haemoglobin.  Kku- 
KBNBERO »  found  a  large  number  of  coloring  matters  in  birds'  feathers,  namely,  zooery^  . 
ihrin,  zoofulmn,  turacoverdin,  eoorubin,  psittacofulvin,  nnd  others  which  cannot  be 
enumerated  here. 

Tetronerythrin,  so  named  by  Wurm,  is  a  red  amorphous  pigment,  which  is  soluble  in 
4ilcohol  and  etber,  and  which  occurs  in  the  red  warty  spots  over  the  eyes  of  the  heath- 
cock  and  the  grouse,  and  which  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  invertebrates  (Halli- 
burton, Db  Mkrejkowski,  MacMunn).  Bfesides  tetronerythrin  MacMunn  found  in 
the  shells  of  cmbs  and  lobsters  a  blue  coloring  matter,  cyanocrysiallin,  which  turns  red 
with  acids  and  by  boiling  water.  Uoematoporphyrin,  according  to  MacMunn.^  also  oc- 
curs in  the  integuments  of  certain  lower  animals. 

In  certain  butterflies  (the  pieridince)  the  white  pigment  of  the  wings  consists,  as  shown 
hy  Hopkins,*  of  uric  acid,  and  the  yellow  pigment  of  auric-acid  derivative,  lepidotie  acid, 
which  yields  a  purple  substance,  Upidoporphyrin,  on  warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

In  addition  to  the  coloring  matters  thus  far  mentioned  a  few  others  found  in  certain 
animuls  (though  not  in  the  skin)  will  be  spoken  of. 

Carminio  acid,  or  the  red  pigment  of  the  cochineal,  gives  on  oxidation,  according  to 
Libbbrmann  and  Voswinckbl,*  cocheniUic  acidt  CioH»Oi,  and  coceinic  acid, 
0»H«0».  the  first  being  the  tri-carbouic  acid,  and  the  other  the  di-carbonic  acid  of' 
m-cresol.  The  beautiful  purple  solution  of  ammonium  carminate  has  two  absorption- 
bands  between  D  and  J^  which  are  similar  to  those  of  oxy haemoglobin.  These  bands  lie 
nearer  to  i^and  closer  together  and  are  less  sharply  defined.  Purple  is  the  evapornted 
residue  from  the  purple-violet  secretion,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sunlight,  from  the 

'  Schmiedeberg,  '*  Elementarformeln  einiger  Eiweissk5rper,"etc.,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path, 
u.  Phnrm.,  Bd.  89.  contains  the  analyses  of  other  investigators  as  well  as  the  pertinent 
literature.     See  also  K.  M5rner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

•  Sieber.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20 ;  Abel  and  Davis,  Joum.  of  Expt. 
Med.,  Vol.  1. 

»  Vergleichend.  physiol.  Studien.  Abth.  5,  and  (2.  Reihe)  Abth.  1,  8.  151,  Abth.  2,  8. 
1,  and  Abth.  8,  8.  128. 

•  Wurm,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  1  ;  Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
6 ;  Merejkowski,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  98 ;  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1888,  and  Joum. 
of  Physiol..  Vol.  7. 

•Phil.  Trans..  Vol.  186. 

•  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 
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so-called  "purple  gland"  of  the  tunic  of  certain  species  of  murex  and  purpura,     lis 
chemicul  nature  has  not  been  investigated. 

Among  the  remaining  coloring  matters  found  in  invertebrates  we  may  mention  bltte 
stenUyrin,  actiniochrom,boiveU%n,  polyperythnuy  pentacrinin,  antedonin,  crustaeeorubin, 
jarUhinin,  and  chlorophyll. 

Sebum  when  freshly  secreted  is  an  oily  semi-flaid  mass  which  solidifies 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  skin,  forming  a  greasy  coating.  The  quantity 
is  very  different  in  different  persons.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  found  in  the- 
sebum  a  body  similar  to  casein  besides  albumin  and  fat.  Cholesterin  is 
also  found  in  this  fat,  and  in  especially  large  quantities  in  the  vernix 
caseosa.  The  solids  of  the  sebum  consist  chiefly  of  fat,  epithelium-cells,^ 
and  protein  bodies;  the  vernix  caseosa  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fat.  Euppel  ' 
found  on  an  average  in  the  vernix  caseosa  348.52  p.  m.  water  and  138.72 
p.  m.  ether  extractives.     Besides  cholesterin  he  found  also  isocholesterin. 

On  account  of  the  generally  diffused  view  that  wax  of  the  plant  epider- 
mis serves  as  protection  for  the  inner  parts  of  the  fruit  and  plant, 
LiEBREiGH  *  has  suggested  that  the  combinations  of  fatty  acids  with  mona- 
tomic  alcohols  are  the  reason  for  the  resistance  property  of  the  waxes  as 
compared  with  the  glycerin  fats.  He  also  considers  that  the  cholesterin  fats 
play  the  r61e  of  a  protective  fat  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  detect  cholesterin  fat  in  human  skin  and  air,  in  vernix  caseosa^ 
whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  cow's  horn,  the  feathers  and  beaks  of  several 
birds,  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  the  hoofs  of  horses,  etc. 
He  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  this,  namely,  that  the  cholesterin 
fats  always  appear  in  combination  with  the  keratinous  substance,  and  that 
the  cholesterin  fat,  like  the  wax  of  plants,  serves  as  protection  for  the  skin- 
surface  of  animals. 

In  the  fatty  protective  substance  secreted  by  the  psylla  alni  Sundvik  *  has  found 
psyllostearyl  ether,  CaeHnaOs ,  which  splits  on  taking  up  water  into  two  molecules  of  a 
di-valent  alcohol,  psyllostearyl  alcohol,  CssUssOa . 

Cerumen  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands 
of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  outer  organs  of  hearing.  It  contains  chiefly 
soaps  and  fat,  and  besides  these  a  red  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
with  a  bitter-sweet  taste.* 

The  preputial  secretion,  smegma  prmputiiy  contains  chiefly  fat,  also 

cholesterin  and   ammonium  soaps,    which    probably  are    produced  from 

decomposed  urine.     The  hippuric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  calcium  oxalate 

found  in  the  smegma  of  the  horse  have  probably  the  same  origin. 

We  mav  also  consider  as  a  preputial  secretion  the  castoreum,  which  is  secreted  by  two 
peculiar  glandular  sacs  in  the  prepuce  of  the  beaver.  This  castoreum  is  a  mixture  of 
proteids,  fat,  resins,  traces  of  phenol  (volatile  oil),  and  a  non-nitrogenized  body,  castorin^ 

>  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chera.,  8.  760;  Rttppel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ghem.,  Bd.  21. 

•  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  121. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  17  and  25. 

^  See  Lamois  and  Martz,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27,  S.  40. 
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ciTStallizing  in  four-sided  needles  from  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  whose  composition  is  little  known. 

lu  the  secretion  from  the  anal  glands  of  the  skunk  butyl  mercaptan  and  alkjl  sulphide 
have  beeu  found  (Aldrich.  E.  Beckmann  >). 

Waol-faU  or  tbe  so-called  fat-sweat  of  sheep,  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the 
sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands.     We  find  in  the  watery  extract  a  laree  quantit^r  of 

Eotassium  which  is  combined  with  organic  acid,  volatile  and  uon-volaliTe  fiiity  acids, 
euzoic  acid,  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  luetic  acid,  malic  acid,  succinic  acid,  and  others. 
The  fat  contains,  among  other  bodies,  abundant  quantities  of  etUers  of  fatty  acids  with 
cholesterin  and  isocholesterin.  Darmbtadter  and  Lifschdtz*  have  found  other  alco- 
hols in  wool-fat  besides  myristic  acid,  also  two  oxyfatty  acids,  lanoceric  acid,  CsoH«i)04 , 
and  lunopalmitic  acid,  Ci«HsaOs . 

The  secretion  of  the  coccygeal  glands  of  ducks  and  geese  contains  a  body  similar  to 
casein,  besides  albumin,  nuclein,  lecithin,  and  fat,  but  no  sugar  (Db  Jonoe).  Poisonous 
bodies  have  been  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  skin  of  the  salamander  and  the  toad  re- 
spectively, samandarin  (Zaleski,  Faust)  and  hufidin  (Jornara  and  Casali'). 

The  Sweat.  Of  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  whose  quantity  anionnts  to 
about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  a  disproportionally  large  part  consists  of 
water.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  skin  in  man  is  tlie  most  important  means 
for  the  elimination  of  water.  As  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneya 
stand  near  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  functions,  they  may  to  a  certain 
extent  act  vicariously  for  one  another. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  the  secretion  of  sweat  are  very 
numerous,  and  tbe  quantity  of  sweat  secreted  must  consequently  vary  very 
considerably.  The  secretion  differs  for  different  parts  of  the  skin,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  perspiration  of  the  cheek,  that  of  the  palm  of  the 
band,  and  that  nnder  the  arm  stand  to  each  other  as  100  :  90  :  45.  From 
the  unequal  secretion  on  different  parts  of  the  body  it  follows  that  no 
results  as  to  the  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  can 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  secreted  by  a  small  part  of  the  skin  in  a 
given  time.  In  determining  the  total  quantity  a  stronger  secretion  is  as  a 
rule  produced,  and  as  the  glands  can  with  difficulty  work  for  a  long  time 
with  tbe  same  energy,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  secre- 
tion per  day  from  a  strong  secretion  during  only  a  short  time. 

The  perspiration  obtained  for  investigation  is  never  quite  pure,  but 
contains  cast-off  epidermis-cells,  also  cells  and  fat-globules  from  the 
sebaceous  glands.  Filtered  sweat  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid  with  a  salty  taste 
and  of  different  odors  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  physiological 
reaction  is  acid,  according  to  most  statements.  Under  certain  conditions 
also  an  alkaline  sweat  may  be  secreted  (Trumpy  and  Luchsinger,  Heuss). 
An  alkaline  reaction  may  also  depend  on  a  decomposition  with  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonia.  According  to  a  few  investigators  the  physiological 
reaction  is  alkaline,  and  an  acid  reaction  depends,  according  to  these  inves- 

»  Aldrich,  Journ.  of  Ezpt.  Med.,  Vol.  1  ;  Beckmann.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  S. 
566. 

*  Ber.  d.  deut8ch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  29  and  81. 

*  De  Jonge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3  ;  Zaleski,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med. -chem. 
XJntersuch.,  8.  85 ;  Faust,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  41 ;  Jornara  and  Casali, 
Maly'8  Jahresber..  Bd.  8. 
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tigators,  upon  an  admixtare  of  fatty  acids  from  the  Bebum.  Mobiogia. 
found  that  the  sweat  from  herbivora  was  ordinarily  alkaline,  while  that 
from  carnivora'  was  generally  acid.  According  to  Smith  ■  horse's  sweat  is 
strongly  alkaline.     The  specific  gravity  of  human  sweat  is  1.003-1.005. 

Perspiration  contains  977.4-995.6  p.  m.,  average  988.2  p.  m.,  water, 
and  4.4-22.6  p.  m.,  average  11.80  p.  m.,  solids.  The  organic  bodies  are 
neutral  fatSy  cholesterin^  volatile  fatty  acids^  traces  of  proteid  (according  to 
Leclero  and  Smith  always  in  horses,  and  according  to  Gaube  regularly  in 
man,  while  Leube  *  claims  only  sometimes  after  hot  baths,  in  Brioht's 
disease,  and  after  the  use  of  pilocarpin),  also  creatinin  (Capranica), 
aromatic  oxyacids^  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  of  phenol  and  skatoxyl  (Kast  "), 
but  not  of  indoxyl,  and  lastly  urea.  The  quantity  of  urea  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Argutinsky,  In  two  steam-bath  experiments,  in  which  in  the 
course  of  ^  and  }  hour  respectively  he  obtained  225  and  330  c.c.  sweat,  he 
found  1.61  and  1.24  p.  m.  urea.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  sweat  in 
these  two  experiments  68.5^  and  74.9<i^  respectively  belong  to  the  urea. 
From  Argutinsky's  experiments,  and  also  from  those  of  Cramer,*  it 
follows  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  a  portion  not  to  be  disregarded  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  sweat.  This  portion  was  indeed  12^  in  an  experiment  of 
Cramer  at  high  temperature  and  powerful  muscular  activity.  Cramer 
has  also  found  ammonia  in  the  sweat.  In  uraemia,  and  in  ischuria  in 
cholera,  urea  may  be  secreted  in  such  quantities  by  the  sweat-glands  that 
crystals  deposit  upon  the  skin.  The  mineral  bodies  consist  chiefly  of  sodium 
chloride  with  some  potassium  chloride,  alkali  sulphate,  and  phosphate. 
The  relative  quantities  of  these  in  perspiration  differ  materially  from  the 
quantities  in  the  urine  (Favre,*  Kast).     The  relationship,  according  to 

Kast,  is  as  follows: 

Cblorine  :  Phosplmte  :  Sulphate 

In  perspiration 1  0.0015      :     0.009 

Inurine 1         :      0.1320     :     0.897 

Kast  found  that  the  proportion  of  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  to  the  sul- 
phate-sulphuric acid  in  sweat  was  1  :  12.  After  the  administration  of 
aromatic  substances  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  does  not  increase  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  sweat  as  in  the  urine  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Sugar  may  pass  into  the  sweat  in  diabetes,  but  the  passage  of  the  bile-colorjng  matters 
has  not  been  positively  shown  in  this  secretion.    Betizoic  acid,  succinic  acid,  tartaric 

'  TrUmpy  and  Luchsinger,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18  ;  Heuss,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
23;  Moriggia,  Moleschotfs  Untersuch.  zur  Naturlehre,  Bd.  11 ;  Smith,  Journ.  of  Phys- 
iol., Vol.  11.  In  regard  to  the  older  literature  on  sweat  see  Hermann's  Uandbuch,  Bd. 
5,  Thl.  1.  S.  421  and  543. 

*  Leclerc,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  107  ;  Gaube,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22  ;  Leube,  Vir- 
chow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  60,  and  Arch.  f.  Iclin.  Med.,  Bd.  7. 

*  Capranica,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  12  ;  East,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

*  Argutinsky,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46  ;  Cramer,  Arch.  f.  Hyijieiie,  Bd.  10. 

*  Compt.  rend..  Tome  85,  and  Arch.  g€n€r.  de  M6d.  (5),  Tome  2. 
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<icid,  iodine,  arsenic ^  mercuric  chloride,  and  quinine  pass  iuto  the  sweat.     Uric  add  has 
«lso  beeu  found  in  the  sweat  in  gout,  and  cyatin  in  cystinura. 

ChromhidroBiB  is  the  name  given  to  the  secretion  of  colored  sweat,  Sometimes  sweat 
has  been  observed  to  be  colored  blue  by  indigo  (Bizio),  by  pyocyanin,  or  by  ferro-phos- 
phate  (Kollmann').  True  blood-sweat,  in  which  blood -corpuscles  exude  from  the 
openings  of  the  glands,  have  also  been  observed. 

The  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  in  man  is  of  very  little  importance 
compared  with  the  exchange  of  gas  by  the  lungs.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  the  skin,  which  was  first  shown  by  Regnault  and  Reiset,  is 
very  small.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  by  the  skin  increases 
with  the  rise  of  temperature  (Aubekt  Rohrig,  Fubini  and  Ronchi, 
Barratt').  It  is  also  greater  in  light  than  in  darkness.  It  is  greater 
during  digestion  than  when  fasting,  and  greater  after  a  vegetable  than  after 
An  animal  diet  (Fubini  and  Ronchi).  The  quantity  calculated  by  various 
investigators  for  the  entire  skin  surface  in  24  hours  varies  between  2.23  and 
32.8  grms."  In  a  horse,  Zuntz  with  Lehmann  and  Hagemann*  found 
for  24  hours  an  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  skin  and  intestine 
which  amounted  to  nearly  3^  of  the  total  respiration.  Less  than  ^  of  this 
carbon  dioxide  came  from  the  skin  respiration.  According  to  the  same 
investigators  the  skin  respiration  equals  2|^  of  the  simultaneous  lung 
respiration. 

As  the  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  in  man  and  mammals  is  very 
small,  it  follows  that  the  injurious  and  dangerous  effects  caused  by  covering 
the  skin  with  varnish,  oil,  or  the  like  can  hardly  depend  on  a  reduced 
exchange  of  gas.  After  varnishing  the  skin  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of 
heat,  and  the  animal  quickly  dies.  If  the  animal,  on  the  contrary,  be 
guarded  from  this  loss  of  heat,  it  may  be  saved,  or  at  least  kept  alive  for  a 
longer  time.  This  effect  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  poisoning  caused  by 
a  retention  of  one  or  more  substances  of  the  perspiration  {perspirdbile 
retentum)y  accompanied  by  fever  and  increased  loss  of  heat  through  the 
skin;  but  this  statement  has  not  been  substantiated.  This  phenomenon 
seems  to  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  at  least  in  certain  animals  (rabbits) 
death  seems  to  ensue  from  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In 
anastomosis  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  skin  seems  to  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  animal  dies  from  the  lowered  temperature.  According 
to  Laulanie  ^  the  animal  dies  of  inanition  because  it  takes  too  little  food, 
while  the  chemical  decomposition  processes  are  greatly  raised  to  cover  the 
loss  of  heat. 

>  Bizzio,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  89;  Kollraann,  cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besauez's 
Lehrbiich.  4.  Aufl.,  8.  555. 

«  Aubert,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6  ;  ROhrig,  Deutsch.  Klin.,  1872,  8.  209;  Fubini  and 
Ronchi,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  z.  Naturlehre,  Bd.  12 ;  Barrat,  Joum.  of  Physiol. » 
Vol.  21. 

>  8ee  Hoppe-8eyler.  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  580. 

*  Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.,  1894,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHEMISTRY   OF  RESPIRATION. 

During  life  a  constaQt  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  between  thp 
animal  body  and  the  surronnding  medium.  Oxygen  is  inspired  and  carbon 
dioxide  expired.  This  exchange  of  gases,  which  is  called  respiration,  i» 
brought  about  in  man  and  vertebrates  by  the  nntritiye  fluids,  blood  and 
lymph,  which  circulate  in  the  body  and  which  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  medium  on  one  side  and  the  tissue-elements  on  the 
other.  Such  an  exchange  of  gaseous  constituents  may  take  place  whereyer 
the  anatomical  conditions  offer  no  obstacle,  and  in  man  it  may  go  on  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  through  the  skin,  and  in  the  lungs.  As  compared  with 
the  exchangee  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  the  exchange  already  mentioned  which 
occurs  in  the  intestine  and  through  the  skin  is  very  insignificant.  For  this 
reason  we  will  discuss  in  this  chapter  only  the  exchange  of  gas  between  the 
blood  and  the  air  of  the  lungs  on  one  side,  and  the  blood  and  lymph  and 
the  tissues  on  the  other.  The  first  is  often  designated  external  respiration,, 
and  the  other  internal  respiration. 

I.  The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

Since  the  pioneer  investigations  of  Magnus  and  Lothab  Meter  the 
gases  of  the  blood  have  formed  the  subject  of  repeated,  careful  investiga- 
tions by  prominent  experimenters,  among  whom  we  must  mention  first 
C.  LuDWiG  and  his  pupils  and  E.  Pfluger  and  his  school.  By  these 
investigations  not  only  has  science  been  enriched  by  a  mass  of  facts,  but 
also  the  methods  themselves  have  been  made  more  perfect  and  accurate. 
In  regard  to  these  methods,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  liquids,  dissociation,  and  related  questions,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  text-books  on  physiology,  on  physics,  and  on  gasometric  analysis. 

The  gases  occurring  in  blood  under  physiological  conditions  are  oxygen^ 
carbon  dioxide^  and  nitrogen.  The  last-mentioned  gas  is  found  only  in  very 
small  quantities,  on  an  average  1.8  vols,  per  cent.  The  quantity  is  here> 
as  in  all  following  experiments,  calculated  for  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
The  nitrogen  seems  to  be  simply  absorbed  into  the  blood,  at  least  in  great 
part.  It  appears,  like  argon,  to  play  no  direct  part  in  the  processes  of  life» 
and  its  quantity  varies  but  slightly  in  the  blood  of  different  blood-vessels. 
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The  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  behave  otherwise,  as  their  quantities 
have  significant  variations,  not  only  in  the  blood  from  different  blood- 
vessels, bat  also  becaase  many  conditions,  snch  as  a  difFerence  in  the 
rapidity  of  circnlation,  a  different  temperature,  rest  and  activity,  cause  a 
change.  In  regard  to  the  gases  they  contain  the  greatest  difference  is. 
observable  between  the  blood  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the  veins. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  of  dogs  is  on  an  average 
22  vols,  per  cent  (Pfluger).  In  human  blood  Setschenow  found  about 
the  same  quantity,  namely,  21.6  vols,  per  cent.  Lower  figures  have  been 
found  for  rabbit's  and  bird's  blood,  respectively  13.2^  and  10-15^  (Walter, 
Jolyet).  Venous  blood  in  different  vascular  regions  has  very  variable 
quantities  of  oxygen.  By  summarizing  a  great  number  of  analyses  by 
different  experimenters  Zuktz  has  calculated  that  the  venous  blood  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  contains  on  an  average  7.15^  less  oxygen  than  the- 
arterial  blood. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  arterial  blood  (of  dogs)  is  30  to 
40  vols,  per  cent  (Ludwig,  Setschenow,  PPLtJOER,  P.  Bert,  and  others), 
most  generally  about  40j^.  Setschenow  found  40.3  vols,  per  cent  in 
human  arterial  blood.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  venous  blood 
varies  still  more  (Ludwig,  Pfluger  and  their  pupils,  P.  Bert,  Mathieu 
and  TJrbain,  and  others).  According  to  the  calculations  of  Zuntz  the 
venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contains  about  8.2^  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  the  arterial.  The  average  amount  may  be  put  down  as  48 
vols,  per  cent.  Holmgren  found  in  blood  after  asphyxiation  even  69.21 
vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.' 

Oxygen  is  absorbed  only  to  a  small  extent  by  the  plasma  or  serum,  in 
which  PfliJger  found  but  0.26^.  The  greater  part  or  nearly  all  of  the 
oxygen  is  loosely  combined  with  the  haemoglobin.  The  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  is  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  corresponds  closely  to  the 
quantity  which  from  the  activity  of  the  haemoglobin  we  should  expect  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  and  also  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  canine  blood. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  circulating  arterial  blood  is  saturated 
with  oxygen,  as  immediately  after  bleeding  a  loss  of  oxygen  always  takes 
place.  Still  it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  it  is  not  quite  completely 
saturated  with  oxygen  in  life. 

The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  occurs  in  part,  and  indeed,  accdrding 
to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt,*  Zuntz,"  and  L.  Fredertcq,*  to 

»  All  the  figures  given  above  may  be  found  in  Zuntz's  *'  Die  Gase  des  Blutes  "  in 
Hermann's  Handbucb  d.  Physiol.,  6d.  4.  Thi.  2.  S  33-48,  which  also  contains  detailed 
statements  and  the  pertinent  literature. 

«  Ber.  d.  k.  sttchs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenscb.,  Math.pbys.  Klasse,  Bd.  19,  1867. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscb.,  1867,  8.  529. 

^  Hecherches  sur  la  constitution  du  Plasma  sanguin,  1878,  pp.  60,  51. 
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the  extent  of  at  least  oae  third,  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  also  in  part, 
4iQd  in  fact  the  greatest  part,  in  the  plasma  and  serum  respectively. 

The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  loosely  combined,  and  the 
constituent  uniting  with  the  CO,  of  the  same  seems  to  be  the  alkali  com- 
bined with  phosphoric  acid,  oxy haemoglobin  or  haemoglobin,  and  globulin  on 
one  side  and  the  haemoglobin  itself  on  the  other.  That  in  the  red  corpus- 
oles  alkali  pliosphate  occurs  in  such  quantities  that  it  may  be  of  importance 
in  the  combination  with  carbon  dioxide  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  we  must 
admit  that  from  the  diphosphate,  by  a  greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide,  monophosphate  and  alkali  carbonate  are  formed,  while  by  a  lower 
partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  the  mass  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
comes  again  into  play,  so  that,  with  the  carbon  dioxide  becoming  free,  a 
re-formation  of  alkali  diphosphate  takes  place.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  blood-coloring  matters,  especially  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  which  can 
expel  carbon  dioxide  from  sodium  carbonate  in  vacuOy  act  like  an  acid;  and 
as  the  globulins  also  act  like  acids  (see  below),  these  bodies  may  also  occur 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  as  an  alkali  combination.  The  alkali  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  must  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  be  divided 
between  the  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  other  constituents  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  which  are  considered  as  acid-acting,  and  among  these 
especially  the  blood-pigments,  because  the  globulin  can  hardly  be  of  import- 
ance because  of  its  small  quantity.  By  greater  mass  action  or  greater  partial 
pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  bicarbonate  must  be  formed  at  the  expense- 
of  the  diphosphates  and  the  other  alkali  combinations,  while  at  a  diminished 
partial  pressure  of  the  same  gas,  with  the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
alkali  diphosphate  and  the  other  alkali  combinations  must  be  re-formed  at 
the  cost  of  the  bicarbonate. 

Ilsemoglobin  must  nevertheless,  as  the  investigations  of  Setschekow  * 
and  ZuNTZ,  and  especially  those  of  Bohr  and  Torup,'  have  shown,  be  able 
to  hold  the  carbon  dioxide  loosely  combined  even  in  the  absence  of  alkalL 
Boutt  has  also  found  that  the  dissociation  curve  of  the  carbon-dioxide 
haemoglobin  corresponds  essentially  to  the  curve  of  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxide,  on  which  ground  he  and  Torup  consider  the  haemoglobin  itself  as 
oi  importance  in  the  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood,  and  not  its 
alkali  combinations.  According  to  Bohr  the  haemoglobin  takes  up  the  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  simultaneously  by  the  oxygen  uniting 
with  the  pigment  nucleus,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  proteid  com- 
ponent. 

The  chief  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is  found  in  the  blood- 

*  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877.     See  also  Zuntz  in  Hermann's  Handbucb. 
fl.  76. 

«  Zuntz.  1.  c,  8.  76  ;  Bohr,  Male's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17 ;  Torup,  iMd, 
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plasma  or  the  blood-serum,  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  seram  is 
richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  corresponding  blood  itself.  By  experi- 
ments with  the  air-pump  on  blood-serum  it  has  been  found  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  serum  is  given  off  in  a  vacuum^ 
while  a  smaller  part  can  be  pumped  out  only  after  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
The  red  corpuscles  also  act  as  an  acid,  and  therefore  in  blood  all  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  expelled  in  vacuo.  Hence  a  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  firmly 
chemically  combined  in  the  serum. 

Absorption  experiments  with  blood-serum  have  shown  ns  further  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  which  can  be  pnmped  out  is  in  great  part  loosely 
chemically  combined,  and  from  this  loose  combination  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  serum  must  also  contain  simply  absorbed 
carbon  dioxide.  For  the  form  of  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained 
in  the  serum  or  the  plasma  we  find  the  three  following  possibilities: 
1.  A  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  simply  absorbed;  2.  Another  part  is 
loosely  chemically  combined;  3.  A  third  part  is  in  firm  chemical  combina- 
tion. 

The  quantity  of  simply  absorbed  carbon  dioxide  has  not  been  exactly 
determined.  Setschenow*  considers  the  quantity  in  dog-serum  to  be 
about  -^  of  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  the  tension 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  its  absorption  coefficient,  the 
quantity  seems  to  be  still  smaller. 

The  quantity  of  firmly  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood- 
serunl  depends  npon  the  quantity  of  simple  alkali  carbonate  in  the  serum. 
This  quantity  is  not  known,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  either  by  the 
alkalinity  found  by  titration,  nor  can  it  be  calculated  from  the  excess  of 
alkali  fonnd  in  the  ash,  becanse  the  alkali  is  not  only  combined  with  carbon 
dioxide,  but  also  with  other  bodies,  especially  with  proteid.  The  quantity 
of  firmly  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  ascertained  after 
pumping  out  in  vacuo  without  the  addition  of  acid,  because  to  all  appear- 
ances certain  active  constituents  of  the  serum,  acting  like  acids,  expel  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  simple  carbonate.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  not 
expelled  from  dog-serum  by  vacuum  alone  without  the  addition  of  acid 
amounts  to  4.9  to  9.3  vols,  per  cent,  according  to  the  determinations  of 
Pflugeb.' 

From  the  occurrence  of  simple  alkali  carbonates  in  the  blood-serum  it 
naturally  follows  that  a  part  of  the  loosely  combined  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
serum  which  can  be  pumped  out  must  exist  as  bicarbonate.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  combination  in  the  blood-serum  has  also  been  directly  shown. 

>  Centralbl  f.  d.  med.  Wisaensch.,  1877. 

*  E.  PflQger,  TJeber  die  Eohlensfture  des  Blutes.  BoDn,  1864.  S.  11.  Cited  from 
Zuntz  in  HermaDn's  Handbuch,  S.  65. 
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lu  experiments  wUh  the  pump,  as  well  as  in  absorption  experiments,  the 
seram  behaves  in  other  ways  different  from  a  solution  of  bicarbonate,  or 
carbonate  of  a  corresponding  concentration;  and  the  behavior  of  the  loosely 
combined  carbon  dioxide  in  the  seram  can  be  explained  only  by  the  occnr- 
rence  of  bicarbonate  in  the  serum.  By  means  of  yacuum  the  serum  always 
allows  much  more  than  one  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  to  be  expelled,  and 
it  follows  from  this  that  in  the  pumping  out  not  only  may  a  dissociation  of 
the  bicarbonate  take  place,  but  also  a  conversion  of  the  double  sodium 
carbonate  into  a  simple  salt.  As  we  know  of  no  other  carbon-dioxide  com- 
bination besides  the  bicarbonate  in  the  serum  from  which  the  carbon  dioxide 
can  be  set  free  by  simple  dissociation  in  vacuOy  we  are  obliged  to  assume 
that  the  serum  must  contain  other  faint  acids,  in  addition  to  the  carbon 
dioxide,  which  contend  with  it  for  the  alkalies,  and  which  expel  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  simple  carbonates  in  vacuo.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  is 
expelled  by  means  of  the  pump  and  which,  without  regard  to  the  simple 
absorbed  quantity,  is  generally  designated  as  *'  loosely  chemically  combined 
carbon  dioxide,''  is  thus  only  obtained  in  part  in  dissociable  loose  combina- 
tion; in  part  it  originates  from  the  simple  carbonates,  from  which  it  is 
expelled  in  vacuo  by  other  faint  acids. 

These  faint  acids  are  thought  to  be  in  part  phosphoric  acid  and  in  part 
globulins.  The  importance  of  the  alkali  phosphates  for  the  carbon-dioxide 
combination  has  been  shown  by  the  inyestigations  of  Fernet;  but  the 
quantity  of  these  salts  in  the  serum  is,  at  least  in  certain  kinds  of  blood, 
for  example  in  ox-serum,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  of  importance.  In 
regard  to  the  globulins  Setschbnow  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  do  not  act 
as  acids  themselves,  but  form  a  combination  with  carbon  dioxide,  producing 
carboglobulinic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali.  According  to  Sertoli,' 
whose  views  have  lately  found  a  supporter  in  Torup,  the  globulins  them- 
selves are  the  acids  which  are  combined  with  the  alkali  of  the  blood-serum. 
In  both  cases  the  globulins  would  form,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  chief 
constituent  of  the  plasma  or  of  the  blood-serum  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  action  of  masses,  contends  with  the  carbon  dioxide  for  the  alkalies. 
By  a  greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  the  latter  deprives  the 
globulin  alkali  of  a  part  of  its  alkali,  and  bicarbonate  is  formed;  by  low 
partial  pressure  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  the  bicarbonate  is  abstracted 
by  the  globulin  alkali. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  alkali  is  the  most  essential 
and  important  constituent  of  the  blood-serum,  as  well  as  of  the  blood  in 
general,  in  uniting  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  greatly  diminishes  with  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  alkali  strengthens  this  assumption.     Such  a  condition  is  found, 

>  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chcm.  Untersucb. 
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lor  example,  after  poisoning  with  mineral  acids.  Thus  Walter  found 
only  2-3  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  into  whose 
stomachs  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  introduced.  In  the  comatose  state  of 
diabetes  mellitus  the  alkali  of  the  blood  seems  to  be  in  great  part  saturated 
with  acid  combinations,  >!?-oxybntric  acid  (Stadelmann,  Minkowski), 
and  Minkowski  *  found  only  3.3  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood 
in  diabetic  coma. 

erases  of  the  Lymph  and  Secretions. 

The  gases  of  the  lymph  are  the  same  as  in  the  blood-serum,  and  the 
lymph  stands  close  to  the  blood-serum  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
various  gases,  as  well  as  to  the  kind  of  carbon-dioxide  combination.  The 
investigations  of  Daenhardt  and  IIensen  '  on  the  gases  of  human  lymph 
are  at  hand,  but  it  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  lymph  investigated 
was  quite  normal.  The  gases  of  normal  dog-lymph  were  first  investigated 
l)y  IIammarsten."  These  gases  contained  traces  of  oxygen  and  consisted 
of  37.4-53.1^  CO,  and  1.6^  N  at  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure.  About 
one  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  firmly  chemically  combined.  The 
quantity  was  greater  than  in  the  serum  from  arterial  blood,  but  smaller 
than  from  venous  blood. 

The  remarkable  observation  of  Buchnbr  that  the  lymph  collected  after 
asphyxiation  is  poorer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  that  of  the  breathing  animal 
is  explained  by  Zuntz  *  by  the  formation  of  acid  immediately  after  death  in 
the  tissues,  and  especially  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  this  acid  decomposes 
the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  lymph  in  part. 

The  secretions  with  the  exception  of  the  saliva,  in  which  PflCger  and 
KuLZ  found  respectively  0.6^  and  1^  oxygen,  are  nearly  free  from  oxygen. 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  as  in  blood,  and  the  chief  mass  of  the 
gases  consists  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  quantity  of  this  gas  is  chiefly  depend- 
ent upon  the  reaction,  i.e.,  upon  the  quantity  of  alkali.  This  follows  from 
the  analyses  of  Pfluger.  He  found  19^  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the 
air-pump  and  54^  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a  strongly  alkaline 
bile,  but,  on  the  contrary,  6.6^  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump 
and  0.8^  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a  neutral  bile.  Alkaline  saliva 
is  also  very  rich  in  carbon  dioxide.  As  average  for  two  analyses  made  by 
Pfli^ger  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  of  a  dog  we  have  27.5^  carbon  dioxide 
removable  by  the  air-pump  and  47.4^  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide, 

»  Walter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  7;  Stadelmann,  Odd.,  Bd.  17;  Min- 
kowski, Mittheil.  a.  d.  med.  Elink  in  EOnigsberg.  1888. 
«  Vircbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  87. 

*  Ber.  d.>.  sflchs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  math.  phys.  Elasse,  Bd.  38. 
^  Buchner,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1876 ;  ZuDtz,  1.  c,  8.  85. 
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making  a  total  of  74.9^.  Kulz'  found  a  maximam  of  65.78^  carbon 
dioxide  for  the  parotid  saliva,  of  which  d.Sl^  was  removable  by  the  air- 
pnmp  and  62.47^  was  firmly  chemically  combined.  From  these  and  other 
statements  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump 
and  chemically  combined  in  the  alkaline  secretions  it  follows  that  bodiea 
occur  in  them,  although  not  in  appreciable  quantities,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  blood-serum  and  which  act  like  faint  acids. 

The  acid  or  at  any  rate  non-alkaline  secretions,  urine  and  milk,  contain, 
on  the  contrary,  considerably  less  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  nearly  all  remov- 
able by  the  air-pump,  and  a  part  seems  to  be  loosely  combined  with  the 
sodium  phosphate.  The  figures  found  by  Pfluqer  for  the  total  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  milk  and  urine  are  10  and  18.1-19.7^  respectively. 

Ewald'  has  made  investigations  on  the  quantity  of  gas  in  pathological 
transudations.  He  found  only  traces,  or  at  least  only  very  insignificant 
quantities,  of  oxygen  in  these  fluids.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  about 
the  same  as  in  blood;  that  of  carbon  dioxide  was  greater  than  in  the 
lymph  (of  dogs),  and  in  certain  cases  even  greater  than  in  the  blood  after 
asphyxiation  (dog's  blood).  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  greater 
than  in  venous  blood.  In  exudations  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide, 
especially  that  firmly  combined,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  fluid,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  especially  the 
quantity  firmly  combined,  decreases  with  the  quantity  of  pus-corpuscles. 

II.  The  Exchange  of  Gas  between  the  Blood  on  the 
One  Hand  and  Pulmonary  Air  and  the  Tissues 
on  the  Othero 

In  the  introduction  (Chapter  I,  p.  3)  it  was  stated  that  we  are  to-day  of 
the  opinion,  derived  especially  from  the  researches  of  Pfli^oer  and  his 
pupils,  that  the  oxidations  of  the  animal  body  do  not  take  place  in  the  fluida 
and  juices,  but  are  connected  with  the  form-elements  and  tissues.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  oxidations  take  place  in  the  blood,  although  only  to  a 
slight  extent;  but  these  oxidations  depend,  it  seems,  upon  the  form-elements 
of  the  blood,  hence  it  does  not  contradict  the  above  statemeiit  that  the 
oxidations  occur  exclusively  in  the  cells  and  chiefly  in  the  tissues. 

The  gaseous  exchange  in  the  tissues,  which  has  been  designated  internal 
respiration,  consists  chiefly  in  that  the  oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  to  the  tissues,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
tissues  originates  therein  and  passes  into  the  blood  of  the  capillaries.  The 
exchange  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  which  is  called  external  respiration,  consists, 

1  PflUger,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  1  and  2 ;  EQlz,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2a 
It  seems  as  if  EUlz's  results  were  not  calculated  at  760  mm.  Hg.  but  rather  at  1  m. 
*  C.  A.  Ewald,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1878  ond  1876. 
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as  we  learn  by  a  comparison  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air,  in  the  blood 
taking  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  giving  off  carbon  dioxide. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  the  lungs,  as  in  every  other  tissue,  an 
internal  respiration  takes  place,  namely,  a  combustion  with  a  consumption 
of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  Bohr  and 
Henriques  *  the  lungs  indeed  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  total  metabolism 
that  it  may  amount  to  68^  of  the  same. 

What  kind  of  processes  take  part  in  this  double  exchange  of  gas  ?  Is 
the  gaseous  exchange  simply  the  result  of  an  unequal  tension  of  the  blood 
on  one  side  and  th&  air  in  the  lungs  or  tissues  on  the  other  ?  Do  the  gases 
pass  from  a  place  of  higher  pressure  to  one  of  a  lower,  according  to  the  laws 
of  diffusion,  or  are  other  forces  and  processes  active  ? 

These  questions  are  closely  related  to  that  of  the  tension  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and 
tissues. 

Oxygen  occurs  in  the  blood  in  a  disproportionately  large  part  as 
oxyhaemoglobin,  and  the  law  of  the  dissociation  of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
blood. 

If  we  recall  that,  according  to  Bohr,  what  we  generally  call  oxyhflemoglobin  is  A  mix- 
lure  of  bsemoglobins,  which  for  one  and  the  same  oxygen  pressure  can  unlie  with  diflPerent 
quantities  of  oxygen,  and  also,  as  shown  by  Siegfried,  thai  there  exists,  besides  the 
oxyhijemoglobin,  another  dissociable  oxygen  combination  of  hflemoglobin,  namely,  pseu- 
dohcemoglobin,  it  seems  that  we  have  several  important  preliminary  questions  to  solve 
before  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  dissociation  conditions  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  As  the 
above  statements  are  in  part  contradicted  and  in  part  not  sufSciently  proved,  and  as  also, 
according  to  HiiFNER,  no  difference  exists  between  an  oxyhaemoglobin  solution  and  a 
solution  of  blood-corpuscles  in  regard  to  its  delivery  of  oxygen,  we  are  justified  in  set- 
ting the  above  statements  aside  for  the  present  and  only  taking  up  the  generally  accepted 
and  authoritative  assertions. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  laws  by  which  the  oxygen  is  taken  up  by 
the  blood  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  the  investigations  on  the  dissociation 
of  oxyhaemoglobin  are  important,  and  those  especially  which  relate  to  the 
dissociation  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  are  of  great  physiological  im- 
portance. Several  investigators  have  experimented  on  this  subject, 
especially  G.  Hufner.'  He  has  proved  an  important  fact,  namely,  that  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  pure  oxyhsemoglobin  crystals  does  not  act  unlike 
freshly  defibrinated  blood  as  regards  the  dissociation  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 
He  also  showed  that  the  dissociation  is  dependent  upon  the  concentration, 
namely,  that  at  a  given  pressure  a  dilute  solution  is  more  strongly  dis- 
sociated than  a  more  concentrated  solution.  He  found  for  solutions  con- 
taining 14^  oxyhaemoglobin  that  the  dissociation  at  -f  35°  C.  and  an  oxygen 
partial  pressure  of  75  mm.  Hg  was  only  very  insignificant  and  only  little 

>  CentralW.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  6.  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1890,  where  the  older  works  on  the  topic  are  cited. 
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stronger  than  with  a  partial  pressure  of  152  mm.  In  the  first  instance 
96.89^  of  the  total  pigment  was  present  as  oiyhsBmoglobin  and  3.11^  as 
haemoglobin,  while  in  the  other  case,  at  152  mm.  pressure,  the  respective 
figures  were  98.42^  and  1.58^.  The  dissociation  becomes  stronger  first  with 
an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  about  75  mm.  Hg  and  downwards,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  reduced  haemoglobin;  but  even 
with  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  50  mm.  Hg  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin 
was  only  4.6^  of  the  total  pigment. 

From  these  and  older  researches  by  IIufner,*  which  were  made  at  35° 
or  39**  C,  it  follows  that  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  may  be  reduced 
to  one  half  of  the  atmospheric  air  without  influencing  essentially  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  or  a  corresponding  solution  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin.  This  corresponds  well  with  the  experience  of  Frankel  and 
Oeppert*  on  the  action  of  diminished  air-pressure  on  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood  in  dogs.  With  an  air-pressure  of  410  mm.  Ilg  they 
found  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  to  be  normal.  With  a 
pressure  of  378-365  mm.  it  was  slightly  diminished,  and  only  on  decreasing 
the  pressure  to  300  mm.  was  the  diminution  considerable. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  or  oxyhaemo- 
globin  in  the  arterial  blood  that  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial 
blood  must  be  relatively  higher.  From  the  investigations  of  several  experi- 
menters, such  as  P.  Bert,  IIerter,"  and  Hufner,  who  experimented 
partly  on  living  animals  and  partly  with  haemoglobin  solutions,  we  may 
assume  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body  to  be  equal  to  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  75-80  mm.  Hg. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  figures  with  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  of  the  lungs. 

Numerous  investigations  as  to  the  composition  of  the  inspired  atmos- 
pheric air  as  well  as  the  expired  air  are  at  hand,  and  we  can  say  that  these 
two  kinds  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  Hg  have  the  following 
average  composition  in  volume  per  cent: 

Oxygeo. 

Atmospheric  air 20.96 

Expired  air 16.03 

The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  corresponds  at 
a  normal  barometric  pressure  of  760  mm.  to  a  pressure  of  159  mm.  Hg. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  which  the  inspired  air  suffers  in  respiration  amounts  to 
about  4.93^,  while  the  expired  air  contains  about  one  hundred  times  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  as  the  inspired  air. 

1  Du  Bols-ReymoDd's  Arch.,  1890. 

*  "Ueber  die  Wirkuogen  der  yerdUDOten  Luft  auf  den  Organismus."    Berlin,  1883. 
'Bert,  "La  pression  barometrique "  (Paris,  1878);    Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaiol. 
Ohem.,  Bd.  8. 


Nitrogeo. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

79  02 

0.08 

79.59 

4.88 
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The  expired  air  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  alveolar  air  with  the  residue  of 
inspired  air  remaining  in  the  air-passages;  hence  in  the  study  of  the  gaseous 
exchange  in  the  lungs  we  must  first  consider  the  alveolar  air.  We  have  no 
direct  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air,  but  only 
approximate  calculations.  From  the  average  results  found  by  Vierordt  in 
normal  respiration  for  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  expired  air,  4.63^,  Zuntz  ' 
bas  calculated  the  probable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  as 
equal  to  5.44^.  If  we  start  from  this  value  with  the  assumption  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  alveolar  air  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
expired  air,  and  admit  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  6^ 
less  than  the  inspired  air,  we  find  that  the  alveolar  air  contains  14. 96^^ 
oxygen,  corresponding  to  a  partial  pressure  of  114  mm.  Hg. 

We  have  several  direct  determinations  of  the  alveolar  air  of  dogs  by 
PFL0GER  and  his  pupils  Wolffbero  and  Nussbaum.'  The  determinations 
which  show  that  the  alveolar  air  is  not  much  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than 
the  expired  air  have  been  performed  by  means  of  the  so-called  lung- 
catheter. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows :  By  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  of  a 
special  construction  into  a  branch  of  a  bronchus  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  lung  may 
be  hermetically  sealed,  while  in  the  other  lobes  of  the  same  lung,  and  in  the  other  lung, 
the  ventilation  remains  unchanged,  so  that  no  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  takes 
place  in  the  blood.  When  the  cutting  off  lasts  so  long  that  a  complete  equalization 
between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  retained  air  of  the  lungs  is  assumed,  a  sample  of 
this  air  of  the  lungs  is  removed  by  means  of  the  catheter  and  analyzed. 

In  the  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Wolffbero  and  Nussbauk 
found  an  average  of  3.6j^  CO,.  Nussbaum  has  also  determined  the  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  in  a  case  simultaneous 
with  the  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He  found  nearly  identical  results, 
namely,  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.845<  and  3.81^  of  an  atmosphere, 
which  also  shows  that  complete  equalization  between  the  gases  of  the  blood 
and  lungs  in  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  lungs  had  taken  place.  From  these 
investigations  we  can  calculate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  of 
dogs  to  be  about  16^,  which  corresponds  to  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of 
about  122  mm.  Hg.  This  pressure  is  considerably  higher  than  the  oxygen 
tension  in  arterial  blood,  and  the  oxygen  absorption  from  the  air  of  the 
lungs  takes  place  simply  according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion. 

According  to  Bohr  '  the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  the  lungs  are  active 
in  the  taking  up  of  oxygen. 

He  experimented  on  dogs,  allowing  the  blood,  whose  coagulation  had  been  prevented 
by  the  injection  of  peptone  solution  or  infusion  of  the  leech,  to  flow,  from  one  bisected 
carotid  to  the  other,  or  from  the  femoral  artery  to  the  femoral  vein,  through  an  ap- 
paratus called  by  him  an  hflemataerometer.    The  apparatus,  which  is  a  modification  of 

1  Zuntz,  1.  c,  S.  105  and  106. 

•  Wolfln)erg,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6  ;  Nuasbaum,  ibid.,  Bd.  7. 

»  Skand.  Arch,  f .  Physiol.,  Bd.  2. 
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Lttdwig's  rheometer  (stromuhr),  allowed,  according  to  Bohu,  of  a  complete  interchange 
between  the  gases  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  apparatus  and  a  quantity  of  ga& 
whose  composition  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  enclosed  in  the 
apparatus.  The  mixture  of  gases  was  analyzed  after  an  equalization  of  the  gases  by 
diffusion.  In  this  way  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circuliitiur 
arterial  blood  was  determined.  Durine  the  experiment  the  composition  of  the  inspired 
and  expired  air  was  also  determined,  the  number  of  inspirations  noted,  and  the  extent 
of  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  measured.  To  be  able  to  make  comparison  between  the  gas 
tension  in  the  blood  and  in  an  expired  air  whose  composition  was  closer  to  the  unknown 
composition  of  tiie  alveolar  air  than  the  ordinary  expired  air,  the  composition  of  the  ex- 
pired  air  at  the  moment  it  passed  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  was  ascertained  by 
special  Gilculatiou.  The  tension  of  the  gases  in  this  **  bifurcated  air  '*  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  blood,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  compari- 
son took  place  simultaneously. 

Bohr  foand  remarkably  high  results  for  the  oxygen  tension  in  arterial 
blood  in  this  series  of  experiments.  They  varied  between  101  and  144  mm. 
Hg  pressure.  In  eight  out  of  nine  experiments  on  the  breathing  of  atmos* 
pheric  acid,  and  in  four  out  of  five  experiments  on  breathing  air  containing 
carbon  dioxide,  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  was  higher  than 
the  "bifurcated  air."  The  greatest  difference,  where  the  oxygen  tension 
was  higher  in  the  blood  than  in  the  air  of  the  lungs,  was  38  mm.  Hg. 

According  to  Bohr  we  cannot  simply  explain  the  taking  up  of  oxygen 
by  the  blood  from  the  air  of  the  lungs  by  a  higher  partial  pressure  of  the 
oxygen.  The  difference  in  tension  between  the  two  sides  of  the  walls  of 
the  alyeoli  therefore  may  not  be  the  only  force  which  serves  in  the 
migration  of  the  oxygen  through  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  lungs  them- 
selves must  exercise  an  unknown  specific  action  in  the  taking  up  of 
oxygen. 

HiJfner  and  Fredericq  *  have  made  the  objection  to  Bohr's  experi- 
ments and  views  that  a  perfect  equilibrium  had  probably  not  been  attained 
between  the  air  in  the  apparatus  and  the  gases  of  the  blood.  Fredericq, 
by  new  experiments,  has  presented  strong  objections  to  the  acceptance  of 
Bohr's  findings.  On  the  other  hand  Haldane  and  Smith's*  recent 
experiments  upon  an  entirely  different  principle  show  results  which  con- 
tradict the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  oxygen  absorption  in  the  lungs. 

Haldanb's  method  is  as  follows  :  The  individual  experimented  upon  is  allowed  to 
inspire  air  containing  an  exactly  known  but  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide  (0.045 
—0.06  per  cent),  until  no  further  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  takes  place  and  uniil  the 
percentage  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  arterial  blood  with  carbon  monoxide  has 
become  constant  as  shown  by  a  special  titration  method.  This  percentage  saturation  is 
dependent  upon  the  relation  between  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  the 
tension  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  as  known  from  the  composition  of  the  inspired  air. 
When  this  last  and  the  percentage  saturation  with  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  are 
known  the  oxygen  ten|iion  in  the  blood  can  be  easily  calculated. 

Haldake  and  Smith  calculate  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial 
human  blood  at  an  average  of  26.2^  of  an  atmosphere,  i.e.,  equal  approxi- 

»  HUfner,  Du  Boia-Reymond's  Arch.,  1890 ;  Fredericq,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7, 
and  Travaux  dn  laboratoire  de  Tinstitut  de  physiologie  de  Lidge,  Tome  5,  1896. 
'  Haldane,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  Haldane  and  Smith,  ibid,.  Vol.  20. 
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matelj  to  200  mm.  Hg.     In  agreement  with  Bohb  the  view  is  held  that 

4iff asion  alone  cannot  explain  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  langs  to  the 

blood,  and  that  this  question  requires  farther  investigation. 

As  tlie  bcemoi^lobin  obtalDed  from  different  blood  portions  does  not,  according  to 
Bohr,  always  take  up  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  for  each  gramme,  so.  the  haemo- 
globin within  the  blood-corpuscle  may  show  a  similar  behavior.  He  calls  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygon  (measured  at  0**  0.  and  760  mm.  Hg)  which  is  taken  up  by  1  grm. 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood  at  15"*  C.  and  an  oxygen  pressure  of  150  mm.  the  specific  oxy- 
gen capacity  .^  This  quantity,  he  claims,  may  be  different  not  only  in  different  indi- 
viduals, but  also  in  the  different  vascular  systems  of  the  same  animal,  and  it  may 
also  be  changed  experimentally  by  bleeding,  breathing  air  deficient  in  oxygen,  or  poison- 
ing. It  is  now  evident  that  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  other 
things  being  equal,  must  have  a  different  tension  according  as  the  specific  oxygen  ca- 
pacity is  greater  or  smaller.  The  tension  of  the  oxygen,  Bohr  says,  mny  be  changed 
without  changing  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  animal  body  must,  accordmg 
to  him,  have  means  of  varying  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  tissues  in  a  short 
time  without  changing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood.  The  great  im- 
portance of  such  a  propertv  of  the  tissues  for  respiration  is  evident ;  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  Bohr's  statements  and  experiments. 

The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  has  been  determined  in 
different  ways  by  Pfl^gee  and  his  pupils,  Wolffbeeo,  Steassburg,  and 

NUSSBAUM.' 

According  to  the  aerotonometric  method  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  directly  from 
the  artery  or  vein  through  a  glass  tube  which  contains  a  gas  mixture  of  a  known  com- 
position. If  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater  than  the  gas  mix- 
ture, then  the  blood  gives  up  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the  reverse  case  it  takes  up  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  gas  mixture.  The  analysis  of  the  gas  mixture  after  passing  the  blood 
through  it  will  also  decide  if  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater 
or  less  than  in  the  gas  mixture  ;  and  by  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  determinations, 
especially  when  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  of  the  gas  mixture  corresponds  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  beginning  to  the  probable  tension  of  this  gas  in  the  blood,  we  may 
learn  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood. 

According  to  this  method  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  the  arterial 
blood  is  on  an  average  2.8^  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  pressure 
of  21  mm.  mercury  (Strassburg).  In  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  Nussbaum  found  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.81^  of  an  atmos- 
phere, corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  28.95  mm.  mercury.  Strassburg, 
who  experimented  in  tracheotomized  dogs  in  which  the  ventilation  of  the 
Inngs  was  less  active  and  therefore  the  carbon  dioxide  was  removed  from  the 
blood  with  less  readiness,  found  in  the  venous  blood  of  the  heart  a  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  of  5.4^  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  partial  pressure 
of  41.01  mm.  mercury. 

Another  method  is  the  catheterization  of  a  lobe  of  the  lungs  (see  page 
539).  In  the  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Nussbaum  and  Wolffberg 
found  an  average  of  3.6j^  CO,.  Nussbaum,  as  previonsly  mentioned,  has 
also  determined  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  in  a  case  simultaneously  with  the  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He 
found  nearly  identical  results,  namely,  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.84^ 
and  3.81$^. 

>  Bohr.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  4. 

•  Wolffberg,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6 ;  Strassburg,  ibid.;  Nussbaum,  ibid.,  Bd.  7. 
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Bohr,  in  his  experiments  above  mentioned  (page  539),  has  arrived  at 
other  results  in  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  tension.  In  eleven  e)cperimentft 
with  inhalation  of  atmospheric  air  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  arterial 
blood  varied  from  0  to  38  mm.  Hg,  and  in  five  experiments  with  inhalation 
of  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  from  0.9  to  57.8  mm.  Hg.  A  comparison 
of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  with  the  bifurcated  air  gave  in 
several  cases  a  greater  carbon-dioxide  pressure  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  than 
in  the  blood,  and  as  maximum  this  difference  amounted  to  17.2  mm.  in 
favor  of  the  air  of  the  lungs  in  the  experiments  with  inhalation  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  As  the  alveolar  air  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  bifur- 
cated air,  this  experiment  unquestionably  proves,  according  to  Bohr,  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  has  migrated  against  the  high  pressure. 

In  opposition  to  these  investigations,  Fredericq,'  in  his  above-mentioned 
experiments,  obtained  the  same  figures  for  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in 
arterial  peptone  blood  as  Pfluger  and  his  pupils  found  for  normal  blood. 
Weisgerber,*  in  Fredbricq's  laboratory,  has  made  experiments  with 
animals  which  respired  air  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  these  experiments 
confirm  PfliJger's  theory  of  respiration.  The  low  figures  obtained  by 
Bohr  for  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  appear  remarkable  when  we  recall  that 
Grakdis  found  in  peptone  blood  which  Lahousse  and  Blachstein  "  had 
shown  was  poor  in  carbon  dioxide,  a  high  carbon-dioxide  tension. 

A  certain  importance  has  been  ascribed  to  oxygen  in  regard  to  the^ 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs,  in  that  it  has  an  expelling  action 
on  the  carbon  dioxide  from  its  combinations  in  the  blood.  This  statement,, 
first  made  by  Holmgren,  has  recently  found  an  advocate  in  Werigo.* 
This  investigator  has  made  ingenious  experiments  on  living  animals  in  which 
he  allows  both  lungs  of  the  animal  to  breathe  separately,  the  one  with 
hydrogen  and  the  other  with  pure  oxygen  or  a  gas  mixture  rich  in  oxygen, 
lie  invariably  found  a  greater  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  air  sucked  from 
the  lungs  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  from  his 
experiments  that  the  oxygen  passing  from  the  lung  alveoli  into  the  blood 
raises  the  carbon-dioxide  tension.  According  to  Werigo,  by  this  action 
the  oxygen  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  specific  action  of  the  lung  itself  in 
these  processes. 

ZuNTZ*  has  suggested  important  objections  to  the  conclusions  of 
Werigo,  but  they  have  not  been  substantiated  by  experiment;  hence  tho 
question  is  still  open. 

'  See  foot-uote  1,  page  540. 

»  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  8.  482. 

*  Qraodis,  Du  Bois-Reyraond's  Arch.,  1891 ;  Lahousse,  ibid,,  1889 ;  Blachstein,  ibid,^ 
1891. 

♦  Holmgren,  Wiener  Sitzungsber. .  Bd.  48 ;  Werigo,  Pflttger'g  Arch.,  Bdd.  61  and  62L 

•  lUd.,  Bd.  52. 
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We  are  not  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  elimination 
in  the  langs,  and  we  mast  wait  for  further  light  on  this  head. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  (page  536)  in  regard  to  the  internal 
respiration  we  conclude  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  that  in  the  capillaries  the 
oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues,  while  the  carbon  dioxide 
passes  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood. 

The  assertion  of  Estor  and  Saixt  Pierre  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  of  the  arteries  decreases  with  the  remoteness  from  the  heart 
has  been  shown  as  incorrect  by  Pfluger,'  and  the  oxygen  tension  in  the 
blood  on  entering  the  capillaries  must  be  higher.  As  compared  with  the 
capillaries  the  tissues  are  to  be  considered  as  nearly  or  entirely  free  from 
oxygen,  and  in  regard  to  the  oxygen  a  considerable  difference  in  pressure 
must  exist  between  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  possibility  that  this  differ- 
ence in  pressure  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  tissues  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 

In  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  tissue  we  must  assume 
a  priori  that  it  is  higher  than  in  the  blood.  This  is  found  to  be  true. 
Strassburg  *  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs  and  in  the  bile  a  carbon-dioxide 
tension  of  9^  and  7j<  of  an  atmosphere,  respectively.  The  same  experi- 
menter has,  further,  injected  atmospheric  air  into  a  ligatured  portion  of  the 
intestine  of  a  living  dog  and  analyzed  the  air  taken  out  after  some  time. 
He  found  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  7.7^  of  an  atmosphere.  The  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  in  the  tissues  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  venous 
blood,  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  carbon  dioxide  simply 
diffuses  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion. 

That  a  true  secretion  of  gases  occurs  in  animals  follows  from  the  composition  and 
behavior  of  the  gases  in  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes.  These  gases  consist  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  with  only  small  quantities  ef  carbon  dioxide.  In  fishes  which  do  not 
five  at  any  great  depth  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  ordinarily  as  high  as  in  the  atmos- 
phere, while  fishes  which  live  at  great  depths  may.  according  to  Biot  and  others,  con- 
tain considerably  more  oxygen  and  even  above  80%.  Moreau  has  also  found  that  after 
emptying  the  swimming-bladder  by  means  of  a  trocar  new  air  collected  after  a  time, 
and  this  air  was  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  atmospheric  air  and  contained  even  85^ 
oxvgen.  Bohr.'  who  has  proved  and  confirmed  these  statements,  also  found  that  this 
collection  is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  because  on  the  section  of  certain 
branches  of  pneumogastric  nerve  it  is  discontinued.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  have 
here  a  secretion  and  not  a  diffusion  of  oxygen. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  study  of  the  quantitative 
relationship  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas.  We  must  refer  the  reader 
to  other  text-books  for  more  details  of  these  methods,  and  we  will  here  only 
mention  the  chief  features  of  the  most  important  methods. 

>  Estor  and  St.  Pierre  with  Pflttger  in  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  1. 

•  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

« Biot,  see  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol..  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  S.  151  ;  Moreau,  Compt. 
rend..  Tome  67  ;  Bohr,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16.  See  also  IlUfner,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
roond's  Arch.,  1892. 
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Reonault  and  Rbibet's  Met/iod.  According  to  this  method  the  nnimal  or  person 
experimented  u)>on  is  allowed  to  breathe  in  an  enclosed  space.  The  carbon  dioxide  is 
removed  from  the  air,  as  it  forms,  by  strong  caustic  alkali,  from  which  the  quantity 
may  be  determined,  while  the  oxygen  is  replaced  continually  by  exactly  meiisured 
quantities.  This  method,  which  also  makes  possible  a  direct  determination  of  the 
oxygen  used  as  well  as  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  has  since  been  modified  by  other 
investigators,  such  as  Pfluger   and  his  pupils,  Seeobn  and  Nowak,  and  Hopps- 

SSYLEli.* 

Pettenkoper's  MetJiod,  According  to  this  method  the  individual  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  breathes  in  a  room  through  which  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  passed. 
The  quantity  of  air  passed  through  is  carefully  measured.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze  all  the  air  made  to  pass  through  the  chamber,  a  small  fraction  of  this  air  is 
diverted  into  a  branch  line  during  the  entire  experiment,  carefully  measured,  and  the 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  determined.  From  the  composition  of  this  air 
the  quantity  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  large  quantity  of  air  made  to 
pass  through  the  chamber  can  be  calculated.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  cannot  be 
directly  determined  in  this  method,  but  may  be  indirectly  by  difference,  which  is  a 
defect  in  this  method.  The  large  respiration  apparatus  of  Sonden  and  Tigbbstedt* 
is  based  upon  this  principle. 

Speck's  MetJiod*  For  briefer  exi)erimenl8  on  man  Speck  has  used  the  following : 
He  breathes  into  two  spirometer- receivers,  on  which  the  gas- volume  can  be  read  off 
very  accurately,  through  a  mouthpiece  with  two  valves,  closing  the  nose  with  a  clamp. 
The  air  from  one  of  the  spirometers  is  inhaled  through  one  valve, *and  the  expired  air 
passes  through  the  other  into  the  other  spirometer.  By  means  of  a  rubber  tube  con- 
nected with  the  expiration-lube  an  accurately  measured  part  of  the  expired  air  may  be 
passed  into  an  absorption-tube  and  analyzed. 

ZuNTz  and  Gkppert's  Jletliod.*  This  method,  which  has  been  improved  by  Zuntz 
and  his  pupils  from  time  to  time,  consists  in  the  following:  The  individual  being 
experimented  upon  inspires  pure  atmospheric  air  through  a  very  wide  feed-pipe  leading 
from  the  open  air,  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  being  separated  by  two  valves 
{human  subjects  breathe  with  closed  nose  by  means  of  a  soft  rubber  mouthpiece,  ani- 
mals through  an  air-tight  tracheal  canula).  The  volume  of  the  expired  air  is  measured 
by  a  gas-meter,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  this  air  collected  and  the  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxygen  determined.  As  the  composition  of  the  atmospheric  air  can  be 
considered  as  constant  within  a  certain  limit,  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  as  well 
as  the  consumption  of  oxygen  may  be  readily  calculated  (see  the  works  of  Zuntz  and 
his  pupils). 

Hanriot  and  Richet's  method^  is  characterized  by  its  simplicity.  These  investi- 
^tors  allow  the  total  air  to  pass  through  three  gas-meters,  one  after  the  other.  The 
tiriit  measures  the  inspired  air,  whose  composition  is  known.  The  second  gas-meter 
measures  the  expired  air,  and  the  third  the  quantity  of  the  expired  air  after  the  carbon 
dioxide  has  been  removed  by  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  and  the  oxygen  consumed  can  be  readily  calculated  from  these  data. 

Appendix. 

The  LungB  and  their  ExpectorationB. 
Besides  proteid  bodies  and  the  albuminoids  of  the  connectiye-snbstance 
group,  lecithin^  taurin  (especially  in  ox-langs),  uric  acidy  and  inosit  have 
been  fonnd  in  the  lungs.     Poulet*  claims  to  have  found  a  special  acid, 


*  See  Zuntz  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

*  Pettenkofer's  method;  see  Zuntz,  1.  c;  Sond6n  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol  ,  Bd.  6. 

*  Speck,  Physiologic  des  menschlichen  Athmens.     Leipzig,  1892. 

*  PflQgcr's  Arch.,  Bd.  42.     See  also  Magnus-Levy  In  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55,  8.  10, 
in  which  the  work  of  Zuntz  and  his  pupils  is  cited. 

»  Compt.  rend..  Tome  104. 

*  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  8.  248. 
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which   he  has  called  pulmotartaric  acid,  in   the  lang-tissue.      Glycogen 
i>ccars  abandantly  in  the  embryonic  lung,  bat  is  absent  in  the  adalt  lang. 

The  black  or  dark  brown  pigment  in  the  lunes  of  human  beings  and  domestic  ani* 
mals  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  -which  originates  irom  the  soot  in  the  air.  The  pigment 
may  in  part  also  consist  of  melanin.  Besides  carbon,  other  bodies,  such  as  iron  oxide, 
silicic  acid,  and  clay,  may  be  deposited  in  the  lungs,  being  inhaled  as  dust. 

Among  the  bodies  fonnd  in  the  langs  under  pathological  conditions  we 
must  specially  mention  albamoees  and  peptones  (in  pneumonia  and  snppnra- 
tion),  glycogen,  a  faintly  dextro-rotatoiy  carbohydrate  differing  from 
glycogen  found  by  Pouchet  in  consumptives,  and  finally  also  cellulose, 
which,  according  to  Freund,'  occurs  in  the  lungs,  blood,  and  pas  of 
persons  with  taberculosis. 

C.  W.  Schmidt  found  in  1000  grms.  mineral  bodies  from  the  normal 
human  lung  the  following:  NaCl  130,  K,0  13,  Na,0  195,  CaO  19,  MgO 
19,  Fe,0,  32,  P,0,  485,  SO,  8,  and  sand  134  grms.  According  to 
OiDTMANN*  the  Inngs  of  a  14-day-old  child  contained  796.05  p.  m.  water, 
198.19  p.  m.  organic  bodies,  and  5.76  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies. 

The  spatum  is  a  mixture  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus.  Because  of  this  its  composition  is 
very  variable,  especially  under  pathological  conditions  when  various  products 
mix  with  it.  The  chemical  constituents  are,  besides  the  mineral  substances, 
chiefly  mucin  with  a  little  proteid  and  nuclein  substance.  Under  patho- 
logical conditions  albumoses  and  peptone  (?),  volatile  fatty  acids,  glycogen, 
€harcot's  crystals,  and  also  crystals  of  cholesterin,  hsematoidin,  tyrosin, 
fat  and  fatty  acids,  triple  phosphates,  etc.,  have  been  found. 

The  form  constituents  are,  under  physiological  circumstances,  epithe- 
lium-cells of  vanous  kinds,  leucocytes,  sometimes  also  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  various  kinds  of  fangi.  In  pathological  conditions  elastic  fibres,  spiral 
formations  consisting  of  a  mucin-like  substance,  fibrin  coagulum,  pas, 
pathogenic  microbes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  above-mentioned  crystals 
occur. 

'  Pouchet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  96 ;  Freund,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16, 
8.471. 

*  Schmidt,  cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbucb,  4.  Aufi.,  S.  727 ;  Oidtmaun, 
ibid.,  8.  782. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

METABOLISM  WITH  VARIOUS  FOODS,   AND  THEIR  NECESSITY 

TO  MAN. 

The  conversion  of  chemical  tension  into  living  energy,  which  character^ 
izes  animal  life,  leads,  as  previously  stated  in  Chapter  I,  to  the  formation  of 
relatively  simple  compounds — carbon  dioxide,  urea,  etc. — which  leave  the 
organism,  and  which,  moreover,  being  very  poor  in  potential  energy,  are 
for  this  reason  of  no  or  very  little  value  for  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
absolately  necessary  for  the  continnance  of  life  and  the  normal  coarse  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  that  the  organism  and  its  different  tissues  should  be 
supplied  with  new  material  to  replace  that  which  has  been  exhausted.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  food.  Those  bodies  are  designated  2^  food 
which  have  no  injurious  action  upon  the  organism  and  which  serve  as  a 
source  of  energy  and  can  replace  those  constituents  of  the  body  that  have 
been  consumed  in  metabolism  or  that  can  prevent  or  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  such  constituents. 

Among  the  numerous  dissimilar  substances  which  man  and  animals  take 
with  the  food  all  cannot  be  equally  necessary  or  have  the  same  value.  Some 
perhaps  are  unnecessary,  while  others  may  be  indispensable.  We  have 
learned  by  direct  observation  and  a  wide  experience  that  besides  the  oxygen, 
which  is  necessary  for  oxidation,  the  essential  foods  for  animals  in  general, 
and  for  man  especially,  are  water,  mineral  hodiesy  proteins,  carbohydratesy 
tkudfats. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  various  groups  of  food-stuffs  necessary  for 
the  tissues  and  organs  must  be  of  varying  importance;  thus,  for  instance,, 
water  and  the  mineral  bodies  have  another  value  than  the  organic  foods, 
and  these  again  must  differ  in  importance  among  themselves.  The  knowU 
edge  of  the  action  of  various  nutritive  bodies  on  the  exchange  of  material 
from  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  point  of  view  must  be  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  determining  the  value  of  different  nutritive  substances 
relative  to  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under  various  conditions,  and 
also  in  deciding  many  other  questions — for  instance,  the  proper  nutrition 
for  an  individual  in  health  and  in  disease. 

Such  knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  a  series  of  systematic  and 
thorough  observations,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material,  relative 
_ 646 
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to  the  weight  of  the  body,  taken  and  absorbed  in  a  given  time  is  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  final  metabolic  products  which  leave  the  organism  at 
the  same  time.  Researches  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  se'^eral  ]n\esti- 
gators,  but  above  all  should  be  mentioned  those  made  by  Bischoff  and 
VoiT,  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  by  Voit  and  his  pupils. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  researches  on  the  exchange  of  material  to 
be  able  to  collect,  analyze,  and  quantitatively  estimate  the  excreta  of  the 
organism,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  nutritive  bodies  taken  up.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  know  what 
the  habitual  excreta  of  the  body  are  and  in  what  way  these  bodies  leave  the 
organism.  One  must  also  have  trustworthy  methods  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  same. 

The  organism  may,  under  physiological  conditions,  be  exposed  to  acci- 
dental or  periodic  losses  of  valuable  material — such  losses  as  only  occur  in 
certain  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  only  at  a  certain  period;  for 
instance,  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  production  of  eggs,  the  ejection  of 
semen  or  menstrual  blood.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  these  losses  can 
be  the  subject  of  investigation  and  estimation  only  in  special  cases. 

The  regular  and  constant  excreta  of  the  organism  are  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  metabolism.  To  these  belong,  in  the 
first  place,  the  true  final  metabolic  products — caebon  dioxide,  urea  (uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatinin,  and  other  urinary  constituents),  and  a  part 
of  the  WATER.  The  remainder  of  the  water,  the  mineral  bodies,  and  those 
secretions  or  tissue-constituents — mucus,  digestive  fluids,  sebum,  sweat, 
and  epidermis  formations — which  are  either  poured  into  the  intestinal 
tract,  or  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  broken  off  and  thereby 
lost  to  the  body,  also  belong  to  the  constant  excreta. 

The  remains  of  food. -sometimes  indigestible,  sometimes  digestible  but  not  acted 
upon,  contained  in  the  faeces,  which  vary  considerably  in  quantity  and  composition 
with  (he  nature  of  the  ^d,  also  belong  to  the  excreta  of  the  organism.  Even  though 
these  remains,  which  are  never  absorbed  and  therefore  are  never  constituents  of  the 
animal  fluids  or  tissues,  cannot  be  considered  as  excreta  of  the  body  in  a  strict  sense, 
still  their  quantitative  estimation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  certain  experiments  on  the 
exchange  of  material. 

The  determination  of  the  constant  loss  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  difficulties.  The  loss  from  the  detached  epidermis,  from  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  etc.,  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  without  difficulty,  and 
therefore — as  they  do  not  occasion  any  appreciable  loss  because  of  their  small  quan- 
tity— they  need  not  be  considered  in  quantitative  experiments  on  metaboh'sm.  This 
also  applies  to  the  constituents  of  the  mucus,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  etc., 
occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  which,  leaving  the  body  with  the  faeces, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  contents  of  the  intestine  and  therefore  cannot  be 
quantitatively  determined  separately.  The  uncertainty  which,  because  of  the  inti- 
mated difficulties,  attaches  itself  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  is  very  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  variation  which  is  caused  by  different  individualities,  different  modes  of 
living,  different  foods,  etc.  No  genenil  but  only  approximate  values  can  therefore  be 
given  for  the  constant  excreta  of  the  human  body. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  quantity  of  excreta  for  24  hours  from 
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a  grown  man,  weighing  60-70  kilos,  on  a  mixed  diet.     The  numbers  are 
«compiled  from  the  results  of  different  investigators. 

Grnmmea. 

Water 250i»-8500 

Suits  (with  the  urine) 20-30 

Cnrbou  dioxide 750-900 

Urea 20-40 

Other  nitrogenous  urinary  constituents 2-5 

Solids  in  the  excrements 80-50 

These  total  excreta  are  approximately  divided  among  the  yarions 
excretions  in  the  following  way — ^but  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
division  may  vary  to  a  great  extent  under  various  external  circumstances: 
by  RESPIRATION  about  32^,  by  the  evaporation  from  tee  skin  17^,  with 
the  URINE  46-47ji^,  and  with  the  excrements  5-9^.  The  elimination  by 
the  skin  and  lungs,  which  is  sometimes  differentiated  by  the  name  "  pers- 
piRATio  INSEN81BILIS  "  from  the  visible  elimination  by  the  kidneys  and 
intestine,  is  on  an  average  about  60^  of  the  total  elimination.  This  propor- 
tion, quoted  only  relatively,  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  because  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  loss  of  water  through  the  skin  and  kidneys  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  excretions  consist  chiefly  of  urea, 
or  uric  acid  in  certain  animals,  and  the  other  nitrogeneous  urinary  con- 
stituents. A  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body 
with  the  urine,  and,  as  the  nitrogeneous  constituents  of  this  excretion  are 
final  products  of  the  metabolism  of  proteids  in  the  organism,  the  quantity 
of  proteids  catabolized  in  the  body  may  be  easily  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  by  the  coefficient  6.25  {Xf^  =  6.25), 
if  we  admit  that  the  proteids  contain  in  round  number  IG^  nitrogen. 

Still  another  question  is  whether  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body  only  with 
the  urine  or  by  other  channels.  This  last  is  habitually  the  case.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  intestine  always  contain  some  nitrogen  which  has  a  twofold 
origin.  A  part  of  this  nitrogen  depends  upon  undigQpted  or  non-absorbed 
remnants  of  food,  and  another  part  on  the  non-absorbed  remains  of  diges- 
tive secretions — bile,  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal  mucus — and  of  epithelium- 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  follows  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
faeces  has  this  last-mentioned  origin  from  the  fact  that  discharges  from  tho 
intestine  occur  also  in  complete  inanition. 

It  is  obvious  that  exact  results  which  answer  for  all  times  cannot  be 
given  for  that  part  of  the  nitrogen  which  has  its  origin  in  the  digestive 
canal  and  fluids.  It  may  not  only  vary  in  different  individuals,  but  also  in 
the  same  individual  after  more  or  less  active  secretion  and  absorption.  In 
the  attempts  made  to  determine  this  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  excrements 
it  has  been  found  that  in  man,  on  non-nitrogenous  or  nearly  nitrogen-free 
food,  it  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  somewhat  less  than  1  grm.  per  24 
hours  (RiEDER,  Rubner).     Even  with  such  food  the  absolute  quantity  of 
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nitrogen  eliminated  by  the  faeces  increases  with^the  qnantity  of  food  because 
of  the  accelerated  digestion  (Tsuboi'),  and  is  greater  than  in  starvation. 
Muller'  found  in  his  observations  on  the  faster  Cetti  that  only  0.2  grm. 
nitrogen  was  derived  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  leaves  the  body  under  normal  circum- 
stances by  means  of  the  hair  and  nails,  with  the  scaling  off  of  the  skin,  and 
with  the  perspiration  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Only  in  profuse 
sweating  need  the  elimination  by  this  channel  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  view  was  formerly  held  that  in  man  and  carnivora  an  elimination 
of  gaseous  nitrogen  took  place  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  because  of 
this,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  pf  the  food  with  that  of  the  urine  and 
faBces,  a  nitrogen  deficit  occurred  in  the  visible  elimination. 

This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of  numerous 
investigations.'  These  investigations  have  shown  that  the  above  assumption 
is  unfounded,  and  moreover  several  investigators;  especially  Pettenkofer 
and  VoiT,  and  Gruber,*  have  shown  by  experiments  on  man  and  animals 
that  with  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  food  we  can  bring  the  body  into 
nitrogenous  equilibrium^  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  voided  with  the 
urine  and  faeces  is  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
food.  Undoubtedly  we  mtist  admit  with  VoiT  that  a  deficit  of  nitrogen 
does  not  exist;  or  it  is  so  insignificant  that  in  experiments  upon  metabolism 
it  need  not  be  considered.  Ordinarily,  in  investigations  on  the  catabolism 
of  proteids  in  the  body,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  nitrogen  of  the 
urine  and  faeces,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is 
a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  catabolism  of  the  proteids  in  the  body, 
while  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces  (after  deducting  about  1  grm.  on  mixed 
diet)  is  a  measure  of  the  non-absorbed  pa^t  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  food,  as  well  as  of  the  excreta,  is  generally  determined 
by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

In  the  oxidation  of  the  proteids  in  the  organism  their  sulphur  is  oxidized 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  this  depends  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  urine,  which  in  man  is  only  to  a  small  extent  derived 
from  the  sulphates  of  the  food,  makes  nearly  equal  variations  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  by  the  urine.  If  we  consider  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  in  the  proteids  as  16j^  and  1^  respectively,  then  the  proportion 

>  Rieder,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20;  Rubner,  ibid.,  Bd.  15 ;  Tsuboi,  ibid,,  Bd.  35. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Wocheuschr.,  1887. 

*  See  Regoault  and  Reiset,  Annal.  d.  chim.  et  pbys.  (8).  Tome  26,  and  Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  78;  Seegen  aud  Nowak,  Wieo.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  71,  and  PflQger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  25 ;  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  Zeitscbr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  16  ;  Leo,  Pfltiger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  TbL  1 ;  QrUber,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bdd.  16  and  19. 
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between  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteids  and  the  salphnric  acid,  H,SO^,  pro- 
duced by  their  combustion  is  in  the  ratio  5.2  :  1,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
the  urine  (see  page  469).  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  eliminated  with  the  urine  gives  us  an  important  means  of  controlling 
the  extent  of  the  transformation  of  proteids,  and  such  a  control  is  especially 
important  in  cases  in  which  we  wish  to  study  the  action  of  certain  nitrog- 
enous non-albuminous  bodies  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids.  A  determi- 
nation of  the  nitrogen  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  such  cases. 

The  pseudonucleins,  as  well  as  the  true  nucleins,  may  be  absorbed  from 
the  intestinal  tract  and  then  assimilated  (Gumligh,  Sandmeter,  Marcuse, 
BoHHAKK,  and  Steikitz  *).  On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphorized  protein 
substances,  lecithins  and  protagons,  are  also  decomposed  within  the  body, 
and  their  phosphorus  is  chiefly  eliminated  as  phosphoric  acid  and  also  in 
part  as  organically  combined  phosphorus  (see  Chapter  XV,  page  462).  For 
these  reasons  the  phosphorus  is  of  great  importance  in  certain  investigations 
on  metabolism.* 

If  it  is  found,  on  comparing  th^  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the 
urine  and  fseces,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  the  first,  this  means  that  the 
body  has  increased  its  stock  of  nitrogenous  substances — proteids.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  urine  and  fseces  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  food  taken 
at  the  same  time,  this  denotes  that  the  body  is  giving  up  part  of  its 
nitrogen — that  is,  a  part  of  its  own  proteids  has  been  decomposed.  We 
can,  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as  above  stated,  calculate  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  proteids  by  multiplying  by  6.25.  Usually,  according 
to  Yoit's  proposition,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  not  calculated  as  decom- 
posed proteids,  but  as  decomposed  muscle-substance  or  flesh.  Lean  meat 
contains  on  an  average  about  3.4^  nitrogen;  hence  each  gramme  of  nitrogen 
of  the  urine  corresponds  in  round  numbers  to  about  30  grms.  flesh.  The 
assumption  that  lean  meat  contains  3.4^  nitrogen  is  arbitrary,  as  specially 
shown  by  Pfluger,  and  the  relationship  of  N  :  C  in  the  proteids  of  dried 
meat,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  certain  experiments  on  metabolism, 
is  given  differently  by  various  experimenters,  namely,  1  :  3.22 — 1  :  3.68. 
Argutikskt  '  found  in  ox-flesh,  after  complete  removal  of  fat  and  subtrac- 
tion of  glycogen,  that  the  relationship  was  1  :  3.24. 

A  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  carbon  leaves  the  body  as  carbon 
dioxide,  which  escapes  chiefly  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  remainder 
of  the  carbon  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  organic  combinations  by  the  urine 
and  faeces,  in  which  the  quantity  of  carbon  can  be  determined  by  elementary 

>  Steinitz,  PflClger's  Arch.,  Bd.  72,  which  contains  the  work  of  the  other  authors 
cited. 

*  In  regard  to  the  methods  in  this  connection  see  Steinitz.  1.  c. ;  Oertel,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

«  PflQger,  Pauger's  Arch..  Bd.  51'  S.  229  ;  Argutinsky,  iWa.,  Bd.  65.        <t     .> 
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ttnalysis.  For  most  purposes  it  is  safficient  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  urine  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  according  to  the  relation- 
ship N  :  C  =  1  :  0.67  (Pfli^ger).  The  quantity  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxide 
eliminated  may  be  determined  by  means  of  Pettenkofer's  respiration 
apparatus,  or  by  other  methods  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  By 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  found  by  0.273  we  obtain  the 
quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  as  GO,.  If  we  compare  the  total  quantity  of 
carbon  eliminated  in  various  ways  with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  food 
we  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the  transformation  of  the  carbon  compounds.  If 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  food  is  greater  than  in  the  excreta,  then  the 
excess  is  deposited;  while  if  the  reverse  be  the  case  it  shows  a  corresponding 
loss  of  body  substance. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  here  deposited  or  lost,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  proteids,  fats,  or  carbohydrates,  is  learned  from  the  total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  of  the  excretions.  The  corresponding  quantity  of  proteids  may 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  as  the  average  quantity 
of  carbon  in  the  proteids  is  known,  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  decomposed  proteids  may  be  easily  ascertained.  If  the 
quantify  of  carbon  thus  found  is  smaller  than  tbe  quantity  of  the  total 
<;arbon  in  the  excreta,  it  is  then  obvious  that  some  other  nitrogen-free  sub- 
stance has  been  consumed  besides  the  proteids.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  proteids  is  considered  in  round  numbers  as  53^,^  then  the  relation 
between  carbon  (53)  and  nitrogen  (16)  is  as  3.3  :  1.  If  we  multiply  the 
total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by  3.3,  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
eliminations  over  the  product  found  represents  the  carbon  of  the  decom- 
posed non-nitrogenous  compounds.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
experimented  upon,  10  grms.  nitrogen  and  200  grms.  carbon  were  elimi- 
nated in  the  course  of  24  hours;  then  these  62.5  grms.  proteid  correspond 
to  33  grms.  carbon,  and  the  difference,  200  —  (3.3  X  10)  =  167,  represents 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  decomposed  non-nitrogenous  compounds.  If 
we  start  from  the  simplest  case,  starvation,  where  the  body  lives  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  substance,  then,  since  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  as 
compared  with  the  fats  of  the  body  is  extremely  small,  in  such  cases  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes  the  assumption  must  be  made  that  the  person  experi- 
mented upon  has  used  only  fat  and  proteids.  As  animal  fat  contains  on  an 
average  76.5^  carbon,  the  quantity  of  transformed  fat  may  be  calculated  by 

100 
multiplying  the  carbon  by  ^n-n  =  !•  3.     In  the  case  of  the  above  example 

the  person  experimented  upon  would  have  used  62.5  grms.  proteids  and 
167  X  1.3  —  217  grms.  fat  of  his  own  body  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours. 
Starting  from  the  nitrogen  balance,  we  can  calculate  in  the  same  way 

*  This  figure  is  perhaps  a  little  too  high.      ^  f  '. .  . 
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whether  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  excreta  is  retained  by  the  body  as  proteids  or  fat  or  as  both. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  excreta  we  can  calculate 
how  much  of  the  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  body  is  due  to  a  consumption 
of  the  proteids  or  of  fat  or  of  both. 

The  quantity  of  water  and  mineral  bodies  voided  with  the  nrino  and 
faeces  can  easily  be  determined.  The  quantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the 
skin  and  lungs  may  be  directly  determined  by  means  of  Pettenkofer's 
apparatus.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  np  is  calculated  as  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  individual  before  the  experiment  plus  all  the 
directly  determined  substances  taken  in,  and  the  final  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual plus  all  his  excreta. 

The  oxygen  may,  according  to  the  methods  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  be  directly  determined,  and  such  a  determination  with  the  simul- 
taneous estimation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  study  of  metabolism. 

On  comparing  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  we  learn,  on  measuring 
them  when  dry  and  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  that  the  volume 
of  the  expired  air  is  less  than  that  of  the  inspired  air.  This  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  oxygen  appears  again  in  the  expired  air  aa 
carbon  dioxide,  because  it  is  not  only  used  in  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  but 
also  in  part  in  the  formation  of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  bodies. 
The  volume  of  expired  carbon  dioxide  is  regularly  less  than  the  volume  of 

CO 

the  inspired  oxygen,  and  the  relation  -^- ,  which  is  called  the  respiratory 

quotient y  is  generally  less  than  1. 

The  magnitude  of  the  respiratory  quotient  is  dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  substances  destroyed  in  the  body.  In  the  combustion  of  pure  carbon 
one  volume  of  oxygen  yields  one  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  quotient 
is  therefore  equal  to  1.  The  same  is  true  in  the  burning  of  carbohydrates^ 
and  in  the  exclusive  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  the 
respiratory  quotient  must  be  approximately  1.  In  exclusive  metabolism  of 
proteids  it  is  0.73,  and  with  the  decomposition  of  fat  it  is  0.7.  In  starva- 
tion, as  the  animal  draws  on  its  own  flesh  and  fat,  the  respiratory  quotient 
must  be  a  close  approach  to  the  latter  figure.  The  respiratory  quotient 
therefore  gives  important  data  on  the  quality  of  the  material  decom- 
posed in  the  body,  naturally  with  the  supposition  that  the  elimination 
of  carbon  dioxide,  independent  of  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  not 
influenced  by  special  conditions,  such  as  alternation  of  the  respiratory 
mechanism. 

It  is  also  possible  in  systematized  experimentation  to  carry  on  the 
metabolism  experiments  so  that  the  decomposable  material  of  the  body,  aa 
shown  by  the  respiratory  quotient,  remains  qualitatively  the  same,  at  least 
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for  a  short  time.  In  such  experiments  it  has  been  shown,  especially  by 
ZuiSTTZ  and  his  pupils,*  that  the  extent  of  oxygen  consumption  may  be  taken 
as  a  measure  for  the  action  of  different  influences  on  the  extent  of  meta- 
bolism. This  possibility  is  based  on  the  fact  proved  by  Pfl^ger  and  his 
pupils,  and  by  Voit,'  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  within  wide  limits  is 
independent  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  is  exclusiyely  dependent  upon 
the  oxygen  demand  of  the  tissues.  For  certain  reasons  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  gives  indeed  a  better  conclusion  than  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  as  to  the  extent  of  exchange  of  material  and  energy;  but  as  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen  (100  grms.)  consumes  different  quantities  of  fat, 
carbohydrates,  and  proteids  in  the  body — namely,  35,  84.4,  and  74.4  grms. 
respectively — the  respiratory  quotient  must  also  be  determined,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  burnt  in  the  body,  simultaneously  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

As  the  different  foods  require  different  amouDts  of  oxygen  in  the  combustion  of 
each  gram  of  substance  and  yield  different  amounts  of  COs ,  each  gram  of  oxygen 
taken  up  and  each  ^ram  of  carbon  in  the  expired  air  as  carbon  dioxide  must  correspond 
to  different  heat-yalues     This  follows  from  the  following  table: 

Calories  Calories 

per  grm.  C  Relative  per  grm.  Relative 

in  the  COa  of  Value.  Consumed  Value, 

the  Expired  Air.  Oxyf^en. 

In  the  combustion  of  cane-sugar 9.5  100           8.56  118.6 

"    •*            "           ''meat 10.2  107           8.00  100.0 

"    •'            "           "fat 12.3  129           8.27  109.0 

The  figures  for  the  oxygen  differ,  as  above  seen,  less  than  those  for  the  carbon,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why,  as  above  stated,  the  oxygen  consumption  gives  a  much  moro 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  exchange  of  force  than  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide.* 

Kaufmakn  *  encloses  the  indiyidnal  to  be  experimented  npon  in  a  capa- 
cioas  tin  box,  which  serves  both  as  a  respiration-chamber  and  a  calorimeter, 
and  which  permits  of  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  nrine  and  the  car- 
bon dioxide  expired,  as  well  as  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced.  If  we  start  from  the  theoretically  calculated  formulsB  for  the 
various  possible  transformations  of  the  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  in 
the  body,  it  is  clear  that  other  values  must  be  obtained  for  the  heat,  carbon 
dioxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  nrine,  when  we,  for  example,  admit  of 
a  complete  combustion  of  proteids  to  nrea,. carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  or 
when  we  admit  of  a  partial  splitting  off  of  fat.  Another  relationship 
between  heat,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxygen  is  also  to  be  expected  when  the 
fat  is  completely  burnt  or  when  it  is  decomposed  into  sugar,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  water.  In  this  way,  by  a  comparison  of  the  values  found  in  special 
cases  with  the  figures  calculated  for  the  various  transformations,  Kaufmakn 

>  See  foot-note  4,  page  544. 

•Pflttger,  Pflttger'sArch.,  Bdd.  6,  10,  u.  14;  Pinkler,  ibid,,  Bd.  10;  Finkler  and 
Oertmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  14  ;  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  11  and  14. 
»  See  Ad.  Magnus-Levy,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  65,  8.  7. 
<  Arch.  d.  Physiologle  (5),  Tome  8. 
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attempts  to  explain  the  yarions  decomposition  processes  in  the  body  ander 
different  natriti^e  conditions. 

I.  Potential  Energy  and  the  Relative  Nutritive  Value 
of  Various  Organic  FoodstuflFs. 

With  the  organic  foods  the  organism  receives  a  supply  of  potential 
energy  which  is  converted  into  living  force  in  the  body.  This  potential 
energy  of  the  various  foods  may  be  represented  by  the  amount  of  heat 
which  is  set  free  in  their  combastion.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  expressed 
as  calories,  and  a  small  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  warm 
1  grm.  water  from  0**  to  1°  C.  A  large  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  warm  1  kilo  water  1^  G.  Here  and  in  the  following  pages  large 
calories  are  to  be  understood.  We  have  numerous  investigations  by  differ- 
ent experimenters,  such  as  Frankland,  Danilewski,  Rubnek,  Berthe- 
LOT,  Stohmann,  and  others,  on  the  calorific  value  of  different  foods.  The 
following  results,  which  represent  the  calorific  value  of  a  few  nutritive 
bodies  on  complete  combustion  outside  of  the  body  to  the  highest  oxidation 
products,  are  taken  from  Stohmank's  *  latest  work. 

Calories. 

Casein 6.86 

Ovalbumin 5.74 

Conglutin 6.48 

Proteid  (average) 5.71 

Animal  tissue-iat 9.50 

Butter-fat 9.23 

Caoe-sugar 8.96 

Lactose 8.95 

Dextrose 8.74 

Starch 4.19 

Fat  and  carbohydrates  are  completely  burnt  in  the  body,  and  we  can 
therefore  consider  their  combustion  equivalent  as  a  measure  of  the  living 
force  developed  by  them  within  the  organism.  We  generally  designate  9.3 
and  4.1  calories  for  each  grm.  of  substance  as  the  average  for  the  physio- 
logical calorific  value  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  respectively. 

The  proteids  act  differently  from  the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  They  are 
only  incompletely  burnt,  and  they  yield  certain  decomposition  products, 
which,  leaving  the  body  with  the  excreta,  still  represent  a  certain  quantity 
of  potential  energy  which  is  lost  to  the  body.  The  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  proteids  is  smaller  within  the  organism  than  outside  of  it,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  specially  determined.  For  this  purpose  Rubner  "  fed  a 
dog  on  washed  meat,  and  he  subtracted  from  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
food  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  urine  and  fsBces,  which  corresponded  to 

>  See  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  21,  which  also  cites  the  works  of  Frankland 
and  Danllewski;  see  also  Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  102,  104,  and  110;  Stohmann, 
Zeitfchr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  81. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  21. 
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the  food  taken  pins  the  qaaDtity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  swelling  np  of 
the  proteids  and  the  solation  of  the  area.  Bubneb  has  also  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  proteids  (mnscle-proteids)  decomposed 
in  the  body  of  rabbits  in  starvation.  According  to  these  investigations,  the 
physiological  heat  of  combustion  in  calories  for  each  gramme  of  substance 
is  as  follows: 

1  ^nii.  of  the  Dry  Substance.  Calories. 

Proteids  from  meat 4.4 

Muscle 4.0 

Proteids  Id  starvation 8.8 

Fat  (average  for  various  fats) •. 9.8 

Carbohydrates  (calculated  average) 4. 1 

The  physiological  combustion  value  of  the  various  foods  belonging  to 
the  same  group  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  is,  for  instance,  3.97  calories  for 
a  vegetable  proteid,  conglutin,  and  4.42  calories  for  an  animal  proteid 
body,  syntonin.  According  to  Bubneb  we  may  consider  the  normal  heat 
value  per  1  grm.  of  animal  proteid  as  4.23  calories,  and  of  vegetable  proteid 
as  3.96  calories.  When  a  person  on  a  mixed  diet  takes  about  60^  of  the 
proteids  from  animal  foods  and  about  40^  from  vegetable  foods,  we  may 
consider  the  value  of  1  grm.  of  the  proteid  of  the  food  as  about  4.1  calories. 
The  physiological  value  of  each  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic  foods, 
by  their  decomposition  in  the  body,  is  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 

Calories. 

1  grm.  proteid 4.1 

1     "     fat 9.3 

1     "     carbohydittte 4.1 

As  will  be  shown,  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  decrease  the  meta- 
bolism of  proteids  in  the  body,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
proteids  in  the  body  or  in  the  food  acts  on  the  metabolism  of  fat  in  the 
body.  In  physiological  combustion  the  various  foods  may  replace  one 
another  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  the 
ratio  of  replacement.  The  investigations  made  by  Bubner  have  taught 
that  this,  if  it  relates  to  the  force  and  heat  production  in  the  animal 
body,  is  a  proportion  that  corresponds  with  the  figures  of  the  heat  value 
of  the  same.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table.  In  this  we 
find  the  weight  of  the  various  foods  equal  to  100  grms.  fat,  a  part  deter- 
mined from  experiments  on  animals  and  a  part  calculated  from  figures  of 
the  heat  values. 

Table  I. 
100  grms.  fat  are  equal  to  or  isodynamic  with  : 

From  Experiments  From  the  Difference, 

on  Animals.  Heat  Value.  per  cent. 

Syntonin... 225  213  -f  5.6 

Muscle-flesh  (dHed) 243  235  +43 

Starch 232  229  +1.8 

Cane-tugar 234  235  -  0 

Qrape-sugar 256  255  —0 
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From  the  giyen  isodynamic  value  of  the  varions  foods  it  follows  that 
these  sabstances  replace  one  another  in  the  body  almost  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  potential  energy  contained  in  them.  Thas  in  round  numbers  227 
grms.  proteid  and  carbohydrate  are  equal  to  or  isodynamic  with  100  grms. 
fat  in  regard  to  source  of  energy,  because  each  yields  930  calories  on  com- 
bustion in  the  body. 

By  means  of  recent  very  important  calorimetric  investigations  Rubner  ' 
has  shown  that  the  heat  produced  in  an  animal  in  several  series  of  ex- 
periments extending  over  45  days  corresponded  to  within  0.47^  of  the 
physiological  heat  of  combustion  calculated  from  the  decomposed  body  and 
foods. 

According  to  Chauveau  the  carbohydrates  and  the  fat,  in  working  animals,  do  not 
replace  one  another  according  to  the  isocaloric  values ;  but,  as  shown  by  Zuntz,*  the 
experiments  on  this  subject  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive. 

This  isodynamic  law  is  of  fundamental  value  in  the  study  of  metabolism 
and  nutrition.  By  this  law  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  processes  of  meta- 
bolism as  more  uniform.  The  quantity  of  energy  in  the  foods  may  be  used 
as  a  measure  for  the  total  consumption  of  energy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  energy  in  the  foods  must  also  be  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
dietaries  for  human  beings  under  various  conditions. 

II.  Metabolism  in  Starvation. 

In  starvation  the  decomposition  in  the  body  continues  uninterruptedly^ 
though  with  decreased  intensity;  but,  as  it  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  substance  of  the  body,  it  can  only  continue  for  a  limited  time.  When 
an  animal  has  lost  a  certain  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  body  death  is  the 
result.  This  fraction  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  beginning 
of  the  starvation  period.  Fat  animals  succumb  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  has  sunk  to  one  half  of  the  original  weight.  Otherwise,  according  to 
Chossat,*  animals  die  as  a  rule  when  the  weight  of  the  body  has  sunk  to 
two  fifths  of  the  original  weight.  The  period  when  death  occurs  from 
starvation  not  only  varies  with  the  varied  nutritive  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  starvation,  but  also  with  the  more  or  less  active  exchange  of 
material.  This  is  more  active  in  small  and  young  animals  than  in  large 
and  older  ones,  but  different  classes  of  animals  show  an  unequal  activity. 
Children  succumb  in  starvation  in  3-5  days  after  having  lost  one  fourth  of 
their  bodily  mass.  Grown  persons,  as  observed  on  Succi,*  may  starve  for 
20  days  without  lasting  injury;  and  we  have  reports  of  cases  of  starvation 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  80. 

»  Chauveau,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  125  ;  Zuntz,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1808* 

»  Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch.  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1.  S.  100. 

^  See  Luciani,  Das  Hungem.    Hamburg  u.  Leipzig,  1800. 
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•extending  over  a  period  of  even  more  than  50  days.  Dogs  can  liv^e  without 
iood  from  4-8  weeks,  birds  5-20  days,  snakes  more  than  half  a  year,  and 
frogs  more  than  a  year. 

In  starvation  the  weight  of  the  body  decreases.  The  loss  of  weight  is 
greatest  in  the  first  few  days,  and  then  decreases  rather  uniformly.  In 
small  animals  the  absolate  loss  of  weight  per  day  is  natnrally  less  than 
in  larger  animals.  The  relative  loss  of  weight — that  is,  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  namely,  1  kilo — is,  on  the  contrary, 
greater  in  small  animals  than  in  larger  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  a  greater  snrface  of  body  in  proportion  to  their 
mass  than  larger  animals,  and  the  greater  loss  of  heat  caused  thereby  must 
be  replaced  by  a  more  active  consumption  of  material. 

It  follows  from  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  absolute 
extent  of  metabolism  must  diminish  in  starvation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
refer  the  extent  of  the  metabolism  to  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
namely,  1  kilo,  we  find  that  this  quantity  remains  nearly  unchanged  during 
starvation.  The  investigations  of  Zuntz,  Lehmakn,  and  others  *  on  Cetti 
showed  on  the  3d  to  6th  day  of  starvation  an  average  consumption  of  4.65 
c.c.  oxygen  per  kilo  in  one  minute,  and  on  the  9th  to  11th  day  an  average  of 
4.73  c.c.  The  calories,  as  a  measure  of  the  metabolism,  fell  on  the  1st  to  5th 
day  of  starvation  from  1850  to  1600  calories,  or  from  32.4  to  30  per  kilo,  and 
he  remained  nearly  unchanged,  if  we  refer  to  the  unit  of  bodily  weight." 

As  the  metabolism  in  starvation  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body,  it  must  take  place  in  essentiallj  the  same  way  in  both 
carnivora  and  herbivora.  As  the  food  of  the  herbivora  is  ordinarily  richer 
in  carbohydrates  and  non-nitrogenous  nutritive  bodies  than  that  of  the 
•carnivora,  so  in  starvation  the  body  of  the  herbivora  becomes  relatively 
richer  in  proteids.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  increased 
in  herbivora  in  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  starvation.  In  carnivora  the 
•elimination  of  nitrogen  decreases,  as  a  rule,  immediately  at  the  beginnirg 
of  the  starvation  period,  and  in  the  later  stages  only  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen  are  voided  by  herbivora  as  well  as  by  carnivora. 

This  increase  may  be  explained  (Prausnitz.  Tigerbtedt  •)  as  follows :  At  the  com- 
uiencement  of  starvation  the  proteid  metabolism  is  reduced  by  the  glvcogen  still 
present  in  the  body.  After  the  consumption  of  the  glycogen,  which  takes  place  in  great 
part  during  (be  first  days  of  starvation,  the  destruction  or  proteids  increases  as  the  gly- 
cogen action  decreases,  and  then  decreases  again  when  the  body  has  become  poorer  m 
available  proteids. 

The  extent  of  the  metabolism  ofproieids^  or  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 

by  the  urine,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  same,  does  not  show  in  carnivora 

any  uniform  decrease  during  the  entire  period  of  starvation.     During  the. 

»  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr..  1887. 

•  See  also  Tigerstedt  and  collaborators  in  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7. 

»  Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  29 ;  Tigerstedt  and  collaborators,  1.  c. 
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first  few  days  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  greatest,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  same  depends  essentially  upon  the  amoant  of  proteids  in  the  organism 
and  the  natare  of  the  food  previoasly  taken.  The  richer  the  body  is  in 
proteids  from  the  food  previously  taken  the  greater  is  the  metabolism  of 
proteids,  or,  in  other  words,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  greater  during 
the  first  days  of  starvation.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen  decreases  in  the  first  days  depends  also,  according  to  Yoix,  apon 
the  proteid  condition  of  the  body.  It  decreases  more  quickly — that  is,  the 
curve  of  the  decrease  is  more  sudden — the  first  days  of  starvation,  as  a  rule,, 
the  richer  in  proteids  the  food  was  which  was  taken  before  starvation. 
This  condition  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of  data  of  three 
different  starvation  experiments  made  by  YoiT '  on  the  same  dog.  This 
dog  received  2500  grms.  meat  daily  before  the  first  series  of  experiments^ 
1500  grms.  meat  daily  before  the  second  series,  and  a  mixed  diet  relatively 
poor  in  nitrogen  before  the  third  series. 

Tablk  II. 

n««  /%#  Q«^a -«•»{<%»  Grammes  of  Urea  ElimiDated  in  Twenty-four  Hours. 

Day  or  Btanratlon.  g^^  j  8er.  II.  Ser.  lU. 

l8t 60.1  26.5  13.8 

2d '. 24.9  18.6  11.5 

8d 19.1  15.7  10.2 

4th 17.3  14.9  12.2 

5th...   12.3  14.8  12.1 

6th 18.3  12.8  12.6 

7th 12.5  12.9  11.8 

8th 10.1  12.1  10.7 

Other  conditions,  such  as  varying  quantities  of  fat  in  the  body,  have  an 
influence  on  the  I'apidity  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  during  the 
first  days  of  starvation.  After  the  first  few  days  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  as  is  seen  in  the  above  table,  is  more  uniform,  and  as  the  starva- 
tion proceeds  it  decreases  as  a  rule  very  slowly  and  uniformly.  Gases  alsa 
occur  in  which  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  becomes  constant  in  these  stages,, 
and  towards  the  end,  indeed,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  increases.  This 
so-called  ante-mortem  increase  always  occurs  as  soon  as  the  adipose  tissue  in 
the  body  has  sunk  to  a  certain  point,  and  it  also  depends  on  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  fat  is  consumed  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  decomposition 
of  proteids  is  necessary  for  the  generation  of  heat  as  well  as  of  other  forms 
of  living  force. 

Besides  the  proteids,  the  fat  occurring  in  the  body  is  also  decomposed 
in  starvation.  Since  fat  has  a  dimiuishing  influence  on  the  destruction  of 
proteids  (see  further  on),  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  starvation  is  less  in 
fat  than  in  lean  individuals.  For  instance,  only  9  grms.  of  urea  were 
voided  in  24  hours  during  the  later  stages  of  starvation  by  a  well-nourished 
and  fat  person  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain,  while  I.  Munk  found 

>  Physiol,  des  Stoffwechsels,  etc.,  iu  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1.  S.  89. 
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that  20-29  grms.  urea  were  voided  daily  by  Cetti,*  who  had  been  poorly 
noarished. 

Like  the  destruction  of  proteids  daring  starvation,  the  decompoaitiou 
of  fat  proceeds  uninterruptedly^  but  does  not  show  so  great  and  rapid  a 
decrease  in  the  first  days  of  starvation  as  the  proteids.  Pettenkofeb  and 
YoiT  found,  for  instance,  in  a  starving  dog  the  following  losses  of  proteids. 
and  fat  from  the  body  on  different  days  of  starvation: 

Table  III. 

ru.„  Loss  of  Loss  of 

^^y*  Flesh.       Calories.*  Fat.  Calories. 

2d 841  297.8  86  799.8 

5th 167  145.6  103  957.9 

8th 188  120.1  99  920.7 

The  consumption  of  fat  on  the  second  day,  when  the  decomposition  of 
proteids  was  considerable,  was  in  fact  less  than  in  the  following  days.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  animal  had  previously  been  fed  with  abundant 
quantities  of  meat  (2500  grms.).  If  the  exchange  is  expressed  as  calories 
we  find  for  the  fifth  and  eighth  days  of  starvation  that  13.2^  and  11.5^ 
respectively  of  the  total  calories  were  covered  by  the  decomposition  of  pro- 
teids, and  86.8^.and  88.5^  by  the  decomposition  of  fat.  Other  observations 
on  animals  as  well  as  man  have  led  to  a  similar  result,  and  we  can  assume 
that  in  starvation  ordinarily  the  greatest  part  of  the  expenditure  is  replaced 
by  the  decomposition  of  fat,  and  only  a  small  part  by  the  decomposition  of 
proteids. 

The  investigations  on  the  exchange  of  gas  in  starvation  have  shown,  as 
previously  mentioned,  that  the  absolute  extent  of  the  same  is  diminished, 
but  that  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  calculated  on  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  body,  1  kilo,  this  quantity 
quickly  sinks  to  a  minimum  and  then  remains  unchanged,  or,  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  starvation,  may  actually  rise.  It  is  a  generally  known  fact 
that  the  body  temperature  of  starving  animals  remains  nearly  constant, 
without  showing  any  appreciable  decrease,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
starvation  period.  The  temperature  of  the  animal  first  sinks  a  few  days 
before  death,  and  death  occurs  at  about  33-30^  C. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  respiratory  quotient  it  follows  that  in 
starvation  it  is  about  the  same  as  with  fat  and  meat  exclusively  as  food,  i.e., 
approximately  0.7.  This  is  often  the  case,  but  it  may  occasionally  be  lower, 
0.65-0.50,  as  observed  in  the  cases  of  Cetti  and  Succi.     As  explanation 

>L.  c. 

*  The  calories  of  the  decomposed  proteids  were  calculated  by  the  author,  assuming 
that  the  flesh  contains  8.4^  nitrogen  as  proteids. 
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for  this  unexpected  behayior  we  admit  of  a  storage  of  incompletelj  oxidized 
sabstances  in  the  body  daring  starvation. 

Water  passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  body  in  starvation  even  when 
none  is  taken.  If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tissues  rich  in  proteids  is 
considered  as  70-80^,  and  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  same  20^,  then 
for  each  gramme  of  destroyed  proteids  about  4  grammes  of  water  is  set  free. 

The  loss  of  water  calculated  on  the  percentnge  of  the  total  organism  must  naturally 
be  essentially  de|>endent  upon  the  previous  amount  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  body.  If  we 
bear  these  conditions  in  mmd»  then  it  seems,  according  to  BOhtlimok,'  that,  from  ex- 
periments upon  white  mice,  the  animal  body  is  poorer  In  water  during  inanition.  The 
body  loses  more  water  than  is  set  free  by  the  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

The  mineral  substances  leave  the  body  uninterruptedly  in  starvation 
until  death,  and  the  influence  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible by  their  elimination.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  rich  in 
potassium  the  proportion  between  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  urine 
changes  in  starvation,  so  that,  contrary  to  the  normal  conditions,  the 
potassium  is  eliminated  in  proportionately  greater  quantities.  Mukk  also 
observed  in  Getti's'  case  a  relative  increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
calcium  in  the  urine  during  starvation,  which  was  due  to  an  increased 
exchange  of  bone-substance. 

Contrary  to  the  above,  Bohtlingk  found  in  white  mice  during  starva- 
tion a  greater  elimination  of  sodium  than  potassium.  Of  the  original 
quantity  43.46j^  of  the  Na,0  and  8.41^  of  the  K,0  was  used.  Katsuyama  * 
found  in  rabbits,  as  B5htlingk  did  in  white  mice,  a  different  relationship 
between  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  urine  from  that  observed  by  Munk 
in  starving*  human  beings.  The  relationship  of  these  two  bases  in  the  urine 
changes  in  the  first  3-8  days,  and  in  two  out  of  three  experiments  also  in 
the  following  days,  as  compared  with  the  first  two  days  of  starvation,  in 
favor  of  the  soda  elimination. 

The  question  as  to  the  participation  of  the  different  organs  in  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  body  during  starvation  is  of  special  interest.  In  elucida- 
tion of  the  matter  we  have  given  on  the  next  page  the  results  of  Chossat's  * 
experiments  on  pigeons,  and  those  of  YoiT  *  on  a  male  cat.  The  results  are 
percentages  of  weight  lost  from  the  original  weight  of  the  organ. 

Sedlmaib  *  has  studied  the  diminution  in  the  organs,  but  especially  in 
the  bones  of  cats,  in  starvation.  He  found  in  a  cat  which  had  starved  36  days 
a  loss  of  about  1^  in  the  bone-substance.  The  bones  in  starvation  become 
somewhat  richer  in  water,  and  the  amount  of  dry  substance  also  diminishes, 
taken  absolutely.     The  loss  in  dry  substance  consisted  in  greatest  part, 

>  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  6. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr..  1887. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  96  and  97. 
»  Zeitachr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  87. 
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Tablb  IV. 

Pigeon  (CH088AT).  Male  Cat  (Von*). 

Adipose  tissue 98  per  cent.  97  per  cent. 

Spleen 71      "  67  " 

Pancreas 64      "  17  *• 

Liver 52      *'  64 

Heart 45      "  8  " 

Intestine 42      "  18  " 

Muscles 42      "  81 

Testicles —  40  " 

Skin 88      "  21  " 

Kidneys 32      "  26  '« 

Lungs 22      "  18 

Bones 17      "  14  •' 

Nervous  system 2      *'  8  *' 

in  fact  j— I  of  fat;  bnt  the  other  constituents  also  take  part  therein,  ossein 
with  -^\  and  the  bone-earths  with  ^ir4« 

The  total  quantity  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  solids  contained 
therein,  decreases,  as  Pakum  '  has  shown,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the, 
weight  of  the  body.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  water  by 
different  organs  are  somewhat  contradictory;  according  to  Lukjanow"  it 
seems  that  the  varioas  organs  act  somewhat  differently  in  this  respect. 

The  above-tabnlated  results  cannot  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  metabolism 
in  the  various  organs  during  starvation.  For  instance,  the  nervous  system 
shows  only  a  small  loss  of  weight  as  compared  with  the  other  organs,  but 
from  this  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  exchange  of  material  in  this 
system  of  organs  is  least  active.  The  condition  may  be  quite  different;  for 
one  organ  may  derive  its  nutriment  during  starvation  from  some  other 
organ  and  exist  at  its  expense.  A  positive  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  in  an  organ  from  the  loss  of  weight 
of  that  organ  in  starvation. 

The  knowledge  of  metabolism  during  starvation  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  nutrition,  and  it  forms  to  a  certain  extent  the 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism  under  different  physiological  and 
pathological  conditions.  To  answer  the  question  whether  the  metabolism 
of  a  person  in  a  special  case  is  abnormally  increased  or  diminished  it  is 
naturally  very  important  to  know  the  average  extent  of  metabolism  of  a 
healthy  person  under  the  same  circumstances,  for  comparison.  This  quan- 
tity can  be  called  the  abstinent  value,  that  is,  the  extent  of  metabolism 
used  in  absolute  bodily  rest  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract.  As 
measure  of  this  quantity  we  determine,  according  to  Geppert-Zuntz,  the 
extent  of  gaseous  exchange,  and  especially  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  of  a 
person  lying  down,  best  sleeping,  in  the  early  morning  and  at  least  12 
hours  after  a  light  meal  not   rich  in  carbohydrates.     The  gas  volume 

>  Panum,  Yirchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  29;  London,  Arch.  d.  scienc.  bid.  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg.  Tome  4. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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reduced  to  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure  is  calculated  on  1  kilo  of  body 
weight  and  for  1  minute.  The  results  vary  between  3  and  4.5  for  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  and  between  2.5  and  3.5  c.c.  for  the  carbon  dioxide. 
As  average  we  can  accept  3.81  c.c.  oxygen  and  3.08  c.c.  carbon  dioxide.* 

The  extent  of  proteid  destruction  cannot  be  determined  in  transient 
experiments,  and  for  these  reasons  only  the  values  found  after  several  days 
of  starvation  are  useful.  In  the  starvation  experiments  on  Getti  and 
Succi  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  per  kilo  in  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  starva- 
tion day  was  0.150-0.202  grm.  N. 

III.  Metabolism  with  Inadequate  Nutrition. 

The  food  may  be  quantitatively  insufficient,  and  the  final  result  is 
absolute  inanition.  The  food  may  also  be  qualitatively  insufficient  or,  as 
we  say,  inadequate.  This  occurs  when  any  of  the  necessary  nutritive  bodies 
are  absent  in  the  food,  while  the  others  occur  in  sufficient  or  perhaps  even 
in  excessive  amounts. 

Lack  of  Water  in  the  Food.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  organism 
i^  greatest  during  foetal  life,  and  then  decreases  with  increasing  age. 
Naturally,  the  quantity  differs  in  various  organs.  The  tissue  in  the  body 
being  poorest  in  water  is  the  enamel,  which  is  almost  free,  containing  only 
2  p.  m.  water,  the  teeth  about  100  p.  m.,  the  fatty  tissues  60-120  p.  m. 
The  bones,  with  140-440  p.  m.,  and  the  cartilage,  with  540-740  p.  m.,  are 
somewhat  richer  in  water,  while  the  muscles,  blood,  and  glands,  with  750  to 
more  than  800  p.  m.,  are  still  richer.  The  quantity  of  water  is  even  greater 
in  the  animal  fiuids  (see  preceding  chapter),  and  the  adult  body  contains  in 
all  about  630  p.  m.  water.*  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  two  thirds  of  the 
animal  organism  consists  of  water;  that  water  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  normal,  physical  composition  of  the  tissues;  moreover  that 
all  fiow  of  juices,  all  exchange  of  substance,  all  supply  of  nutrition,  all 
increase  or  destruction,  and  all  discharge  of  the  products  of  destruction,  are 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  water;  and,  in  addition,  that  by  its  evapora- 
tion it  is  an  important  regulator  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  we  perceive 
that  water  must  be  necessary  for  life.  If  the  loss  of  water  be  not  replaced 
by  fresh  supplies  sooner  or  later,  the  organism  succumbs. 

According  to  Landauer*  the  partial  abstraction  of  water  causes  an  increased 
metabolism,  ilie  purpose  of  which  is  to  replace  some  of  the  abstracted  water  by  water 
produced  to  a  great  extent  in  metabolism. 

Lack  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Food.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
LiEBiG  for  showing  that  the  mineral  substances  are  just  as  necessary  for 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  v.  Noorden's  Lehrbuch  der  Path,  des  StoflwechselB^ 
8.  94. 

«  See  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  345. 
*Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 
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the  normal  composition  of  the  tisanes  and  organs,  and  for  the  normal  coarse 
of  the  processes  of  life,  as  the  organic  constitaents  of  the  body.  The  im- 
portance of  the  mineral  constituents  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  ia 
no  animal  tissae  or  animal  fluid  which  does  not  contain  mineral  sabstance^ 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  certain  tissues  or  elements  of  tissues  contain 
regularly  certain  mineral  substances  and  not  others,  which  explains  the 
unequal  division  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  in  the  tissues  and 
fluids.  With  the  exception  of  the  skeleton,  which  contains  aboat  220 
p.  m.  mineral  bodies  (Yolkmann  '),  the  animal  fluids  or  tissues  are  poor 
in  inorganic  constituents,  and  the  quantity  of  such  amounts,  as  a  rule,  only 
to  about  10  p.  m.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  mineral  substances  in  the 
organism,  the  greatest  part  occurs  in  the  skeleton,  830  p.  m.,  and  the  next 
greatest  in  the  muscles,  about  100  p.  m.  (Volkmann). 

The  mineral  bodies  seem  to  be  partly  dissolved  in  the  fluids  and  partly 
combined  with  organic  substances.  In  accordance  with  this  the  organism 
persistently  retains,  with  food  poor  in  salts,  a  part  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, also  such  as  are  soluble,  as  the  chlorides.  On  the  burning  of  the 
organic  substances  the  mineral  bodies  combined  therewith  are  set  free  and 
may  be  eliminated.  It  is  also  admitted  that  they  in  part  combine  with  the 
new  products  of  the  combustion,  and  in  part  with  organic  natritive  bodies 
poor  in  salts  or  nearly  salt-free,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 
canal  and  are  thus  retained  (Voit,  Forsteb'). 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  possible  that  a  constant  supply  of 
mineral  substances  with  the  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
amount  of  inorganic  bodies  which  must  be  administered  is  insignificant. 
The  question  whether  this  be  so  or  not  has  not,  especially  in  man,  been 
sufficiently  investigated;  but  generally  we  consider  the  need  of  mineral 
substances  by  man  as  very  small.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  maa 
usually  takes  with  his  food  a  considerable  excess  of  mineral  substances. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  mineral 
sabstances  with  the  food  in  animals  have  been  made  by  several  investigators, 
especially  Forster.  He  observed,  on  experimenting  with  dogs  and  pigeons 
with  food  as  poor  as  possible  in  mineral  substances,  a  very  suggestive  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  organs,  particularly  the  muscles  and  the 
nervous  system,  and  death  resulted  in  a  short  time,  earlier  in  fact  than  In 
complete  starvation.  In  opposition  to  these  observations  Bunge  has  sug- 
gested that  the  early  death  in  these  cases  was  not  caused  by  the  lack  of 
mineral  salts,  but  more  likely  by  the  lack  of  bases  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  salphuric  acid  formed  in  the  combustion  of  the  proteids  in  the  organism, 

>  See  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  8.  853. 

«  Porster,  Zeitscbr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  9.     See  also  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbucb,  Bd, 
6,  Tbl.  1.  S.  854. 
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which  mast  then  be  taken  from  the  tissaes.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
BuNGE  and  Lunin  *  also  found,  in  experimenting  with  mice,  that  animals 
which  received  nearly  ash-free  food  with  the  addifcion  of  sodiam  carbonate 
were  kept  alive  twice  as  long  as  those  which  bad  the  same  food  withoat 
the  sodiam  carbonate.  Special  experiments  also  show  that  the  carbonate 
cannot  be  replaced  by  an  eqnivalent  amonnt  of  sodiam  chloride,  and  that 
to  all  appearances  it  acts  by  combining  with  the  acids  formed  in  the  body. 
The  addition  of  alkali  carbonate  to  the  otherwise  nearly  ash-free  food  may 
indeed  delay  death,  bat  cannot  prevent  it,  and  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  bases  death  results  for  lack  of  mineral  substances 
in  the  food. 

In  the  above  series  of  experiments  made  by  Bunge  the  food  of  the 
animal  consisted  of  casein,  milk-fat,  and  cane-sugar.  While  milk  alone 
was  an  adequate  and  sufficient  food  for  the  animal,  Bunge  found  that  the 
animal  could  not  be  kept  alive  longer  by  food  consisting  of  the  above  con- 
stituents of  milk  and  cane-sugar  with  the  addition  of  all  the  mineral 
substances  of  milk,  than  with  the  food  mentioned  in  the  above  experiments 
with  the  addition  of  alkali  carbonate.  The  question  whether  this  result  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mineral  bodies  of  milk  are  chemically 
combined  with  the  organic  constituents  of  the  same  and  can  be  assimilated 
only  in  such  combinations,  or  whether  it  depends  on  other  conditions, 
BuxGE  leaves  undecided.  These  observations,  however,  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  experiments  made  thus  far  with  food 
poor  in  salts.     Farther  investigations  on  this  subject  seem  to  be  necessary. 

With  an  insufficient  supply  of  chlorides  with  the  food  the  elimination 
of  chlorine  by  the  urine  decreases  constantly,  and  at  last  it  may  stop 
entirely,  while  the  tissues  still  persistently  retain  the  chlorides.  These  last 
are,  at  least  in  part,  combined  in  the  body  with  the  organic  substances 
which  retain  them.  If  there  be  a  lack  of  sodium  as  compared  with  potas- 
sium, or  if  there  be  an  excess  of  potassium  compounds  in  any  other  form 
than  KCl,  the  potassium  combinations  are  replaced  in  the  organism  by 
NaCl,  so  that  new  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  are  produced  which 
are  voided  with  the  urine.  The  organism  becomes  poorer  in  NaCl,  which 
therefore  must  be  taken  in  greater  amounts  from  the  outside  (Bunge). 
This  occurs  habitually  in  herbivora,  and  in  man  with  vegetable  food  rich  in 
potash.  For  human  beings,  and  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  people 
who  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  foods  rich  in  potash,  common  salt  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  only  a  condiment,  but  a  necessary  addition 
to  the  fpod  (Bunge'). 

*  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  97 ;  Lunin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Ghem..  Bd.  5. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  9. 
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Lack  of  Alkali  Carbonates  or  Bases  in  the  Food.  The  chemical 
processes  in  the  organism  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  alkaline- 
reacting  tissae-fluids,  whose  alkaline  reaction  is  dae  to  alkali  carbonates. 
The  alkali  carbonafces  are  also  of  great  importance  not  only  as  a  solvent  for 
certain  proteid  bodies  and  as  constituents  of  certain  secretions,  such  as  the 
pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  but  they  are  also  a  means  of  transportation 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that 
a  decrease  below  a  certain  point  in  the  quantity  of  alkali  carbonate  must 
endanger  life.  Such  a  decrease  not  only  occurs  with  lack  of  bases  in  the 
food  which  accelerates  death  by  a  relatively  great  production  of  acids  through 
the  burning  of  the  proteids,  but  it  also  occurs  when  an  animal  is  given 
dilute  mineral  acids  for  a  period.  In  herbivora  the  fixed  alkalies  of  the 
tissues  combine  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  animal  succumbs  in  a  short 
time.  In  carnivora  (and  in  man)  the  bases  of  the  tissues  are  obstinately 
retained;  the  mineral  acids  unite  with  .the  ammonia  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  proteids  or  their  cleavage  products,  and  carnivora  can 
therefore  be  kept  alive  for  a  longer  time. 

Lack  of  Earthy  Phosphates.  With  the  exception  of  the  importance  of 
the  alkaline  earths  as  carbonates  and  mor^  especially  as  phosphates  in  the 
physical  composition  of  certain  structures,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth^ 
their  physiological  importance  is  nearly  unknown.  The  occurrence  of 
earthy  phosphates  in  all  proteids,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  passage  of  the  proteids  from  a  soluble  to  a  coagulable  and 
solid  state,  make  it  probable  that  the  earthy  phosphates  play  an  important 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  proteids.  The  action  which  an  insufficient 
supply  of  alkali-earths  with  the  food  causes  is  connected  with  the  interest- 
ing question  as  to  the  effect  of  this  lack  upon  the  bony  structure.  This 
action,  as  well  as  the  various  results  obtained  by  experiments  on  young  and 
old  animals,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  Chapter  X,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Lack  of  Iron.  As  iron  is  an  integral  constituent  of  haBmoglobin,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  introduction  of  o:^ygen,  just  so  is  it  an  indispensable 
constituent  of  the  food.  In  iron  starvation  iron  is  continually  eliminated, 
even  though  in  diminished  amounts ;  and  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  iron 
with  the  food  the  formation  of  hcemoglobin  decreases.  The  formation  of 
haBmoglobin  is  not  only  enhanced  by  the  supply  of  organically  combined 
iron,  but  also,  according  to  the  general  view,  by  inorganic  iron  preparations. 
The  various  divergent  statements  on  this  question  have  already  been  given 
in  a  previous  chapter  (on  the  Blood). 

In  the  absence  of  protein  bodies  in  the  food  the  organism  must  nourish 
itself  by  its  own  protein  substances,  and  with  such  nutrition  it  must  earlier 
or  later  succumb.  By  the  exclusive  administration  of  fat  and  carbohydrates 
the  consumption  of  proteids  in  these  cases  is  very  considerably  reduced.^ 
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According  to  the  doctrine  of  C.  Voit,  which  has  been  defended  by  recent 
investigations  of  E.  Voit  and  Korkunoff,*  the  proteid  metabolism  is 
jneyer  so  slight  under  these  conditions  as  in  starvation.  According  to  several 
investigators,  sach  as  Hibschfeld,  Kumagawa,  Klemperer,  Munk, 
Rosenheim,'  and  others,  the  proteid  metabolism  may  indeed,  with  exclusively 
fat  and  carbohydrate  diet,  be  smaller  than  in  complete  starvation.  In 
conformity  with  this  the  animal  may  be  kept  alive  longer  by  food  contain- 
ing only  non-nitrogenoQS  bodies  than  in  complete  starvation. 

The  absence  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food  affect  carnivora  and 
"herbivora  somewhat  differently.  It  is  not  known  whether  carnivora  can  be 
kept  alive  for  any  length  of  time  by  food  entirely  free  from  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates. But  it  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  kept 
alive  a  long  time  by  feeding  exclusively  with  meat  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  visible  fat  (Pfluger*).  Human  beings  and  herbivora,  on  the  con- 
trary, cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  such  food.  On  one  side  they 
lose  the  property  of  digesting  and  assimilating  the  necessarily  large  amounts 
of  meat,  and  on  the  other  a  distaste  for  large  quantities  of  meat  or  proteids 
soon  appears. 

IV.  Metabolism  with  Various  Foods. 

For  the  carnivora,  as  above  stated,  meat  as  poor  as  possible  in  fat  may 
be  a  complete  and  sufficient  food.  As  the  proteids  moreover  take  a  special 
place  among  the  organic  nutritive  bodies  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they 
contain,  it  is  proper  that  we  first  describe  the  metabolism  with  an  exclusively 
meat  diet. 

Metabolism  with  food  rich  in  proteids,  or  feeding  only  with  meat  as  poor 
in  fat  as  possible. 

By  an  increased  supply  of  proteids  their  catabolization  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  is  increased,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
proteids. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  meat  has  been  given  as  food  daily  to  carnivora 
and  the  quantity  is  suddenly  increased,  an  increased  catabolism  of  proteids, 
or  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  is  the  result.  If  we 
feed  the  animal  daily  for  a  certain  time  with  larger  quantities  of  the  same 
meat,  we  find  that  a  part  of  the  proteids  accumulates  in  the  body,  but  this 
part  decreases  from  day  to  day,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  daily  increase 
in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.  In  this  way  a  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is 
established,  that  is,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  is  equal  to  the 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  33. 

•  Hirschfeld.  Vircbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  114 ;  Kuma«:awa,  ibid.,  Bd.  116 ;  Klemperer, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  16;  Munk.  Du  Bois- Reymond's  Arch.,  1691  and  1896; 
Rosenheim,  ibid..  1891.  and  PtiQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  54. 

»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 
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quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  absorbed  proteids  or  meat.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
^n  animal  which  is  in  nitrogenous  eqailibriam,  having  been  fed  on  large 
quantities  of  meat,  is  suddenly  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  meat  per  day, 
then  the  animal  gives  up  its  own  bodily  proteids,  the  amount  decreasing 
from  day  to  day.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  the  catabolism  of 
proteids  decrease  constantly,  and  the  animal  may  in  this  case  also  pass  into 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  or  nearly  into  this  condition.  These  relations  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  (Voit  *) : 


1... 

Tablb  V. 

Orms.  of  Meat  in  the  Food  per  Day. 

Before  the  Test.       During  the  Teet. 
500                             1500 

2... 

. 1500 

1000 

Grms.  of  Flesh  metabolized  in  Body  per  Day. 

1 
1222 
1153 

2                    8                    4                    5                    6 
1810           1390            1410            1440            1450 
1086           1088            1080            1027 

7 
1500 

In  the  first  case  (1)  the  metabolism  of  flesh  before  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  experiment  on  feeding  with  500  grms.  meat  was  447  grms.,  and  it 
increased  considerably  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  after  feeding  with 
1500  grms.  meat.  In  the  second  case  (2),  in  which  the  animal  was  pre- 
viously in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  1500  grms.  meat,  the  metabolism 
of  flesh  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  with  only  1000  grms.  meat, 
decreased  considerably,  and  on  the  fifth  day  a  nearly  nitrogenous  equilib- 
rium was  obtained.  During  this  time  the  animal  gave  up  daily  some  of 
its  own  proteids.  Between  that  point  below  which  the  animal  loses  from 
its  own  weight  and  the  maximum,  which  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  capacity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  a  carnivore  may 
be  kept  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  varying  quantities  of  proteids  in 
the  food. 

The  supply  of  proteids,  as  well  as  the  proteid  condition  of  the  body, 
affects  the  extent  of  the  proteid  metabolism.  A  body  which  has  become 
rich  in  proteids  by  a  previous  abundant  meat  diet  must,  to  prevent  a  loss 
of  proteids,  take  up  more  proteid  with  the  food  than  a  body  poor  in 
proteids. 

Pettenkofeb  and  Voit  have  made  investigations  on  the  metabolism 
of  fat  with  an  exclusively  proteid  diet.  These  investigations  Lave  shown 
that  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  food  the  daily  meta- 
bolism of  fat  decreases,  and  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion  from 
these  experiments,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  X,  that  even  a  formation  of  fat 
may  take  place  under  these  circumstances.     The  objections  presented  by 

>  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6.  Thl.  1,  S.  110. 
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Pflugeb  to  these  experiments,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  the  formation  of  fat 
from  proteids,  are  also  gi^en  in  the  above-mentioned  chapter. 

According  to  Pfluqer^s  doctrine  the  proteid  can  inflnence  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  only  in  an  indirect  way,  namely,  in  that  it  is  consamed  instead 
of  the  non-nitrogenous  bodies  and  hence  the  fat  and  fat-forming  carbo- 
hydrates are  spared.  If  sufficient  proteid  is  introduced  into  the  food  to 
satisfy  the  total  nutritive  requirements,  then  the  decomposition  of  fat 
stops;  and  if  non-nitrogenous  food  is  taken  at  the  same  time,  this  is  not 
consumed,  but  is  stored  up  in  the  animal  body,  the  fats  as  such,  and  the 
carbohydrates  at  least  in  great  part  as  fat. 

Pfluger  defines  the  *'  nutritive  requirement "  as  the  smallest  quantity 
of  lean  meat  which  produces  nitrogenous  equilibrium  without  causing  any 
decomposition  of  fat  or  carbohydrates.  At  rest  and  at  an  average  tempera- 
ture it  is  found  for  dogs  to  be  2.073  to  2.099  grms.  nitrogen  *  (in  meat  fed) 
per  kilo  of  flesh  weight  (not  bodily  weight,  as  the  fat,  which  often  forms  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  cannot  as  it  were  be  used 
as  dead  measure).  Even  when  the  supply  of  proteid  is  in  excess  of  the 
nutritive  requirements,  Pfluger  has  found  that  the  proteid  metabolism 
increases  with  an  increased  supply  until  the  limit  of  digestive  power  is 
reached,  which  limit  is  about  2600  grms.  meat  with  a  dog  weighing  30 
kilos.  In  these  experiments  of  Pfluger's  all  of  the  excess  of  proteid 
introduced  was  not  completely  decomposed,  but  a  part  was  retained  by  the 
body.  Pfluger  therefore  defends  the  proposition  **  that  a  supply  of 
proteids  only,  without  fat  or  carbohydrate,  does  not  exclude  a  proteid 
fattening." 

From  what  has  been  said  on  proteid  metabolism  in  starvation  and  with 
exclusive  proteid  food  it  follows  that  the  proteid  catabolism  in  the  animal 
body  never  stops,  that  the  extent  is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
extent  of  proteid  supply,  and  that  the  animal  body  has  the  property,  within 
wide  limits,  of  accommodating  the  proteid  catabolism  to  the  proteid  supply. 

These  and  certain  other  peculiarities  of  proteid  catabolism  have  led 
VoiT  to  the  view  that  all  proteids  in  the  body  are  not  decomposed  with  the 
same  ease.  Yoit  differentiates  the  proteids  fixed  in  the  tissue-elements, 
so-called  organized  proteids,  tissue-proteidSy  from  those  proteids  which 
circulate  with  the  fluids  in  the  body  and  its  tissues  and  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  living  cells  of  the  tissues  from  the  interstitial  fluids  washing  them 
and  destroyed.  These  circulating  proteids  are,  according  to  Voit,  more 
easily  and  quickly  destroyed  than  the  tissue-proteids.  When,  therefore,  in 
a  fasting  animal  which  ha£  been  previously  fed  with  meat  an  abundant  and 
quickly  decreasing  decomposition  of  proteids  takes  place,  while  in  the 
further  course  of  starvation  this  proteid  catabolism  becomes  less  and  more 

»  See  Scb5ndoiff,  PflUger  s  Arch..  Bd.  71. 
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nniform,  this  depends  npon  the  fact  that  the  sapply  of  circnlatiag  proteida 
is  destroyed  chiefly  in  the  first  days  of  starration  and  the  tissae-proteids  in 
the  last  days. 

The  tissae-elements  constitute  an  apparatus  of  a  relatively  stable  natare^ 
which  have  the  power  of  taking  proteids  from  the  flaids  washing  the  tissues 
and  appropriating  them,  while  their  own  proteids,  the  tissae-proteids,  are 
ordinarily  catabolized  to  only  a  small  extent,  about  1^  daily  (Voit).  By 
an  increased  supply  of  proteids  the  activity  of  the  cells  and  their  ability  to 
decompose  nutritive  proteids  is  also  increased  to  a  certain  degree.  When 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  obtained  after  increased  sapply  of  proteids,  it 
denotes  that  the  decomposing  power  of  the  cells  for  proteids  has  increased 
so  that  the  same  quantity  of  proteids  is  metabolized  as  is  supplied  to  the 
body.  K  the  proteid  metabolism  is  decreased  by  the  simultaneoas  adminis- 
tration of  other  non-nitrogenous  foods  (see  below),  a  part  of  the  circalating 
proteids  may  have  time  to  become  fixed  and  organized  by  the  tissues,  and 
in  this  way  the  mass  of  the  flesh  of  the  body  increases.  Daring  starvation 
or  with  lack  of  proteids  in  the  food  the  reverse  takes  place,  for  a  part  of 
the  tissue  proteids  is  converted  into  circulating  proteids  which  are  meta* 
bolized,  and  in  this  case  the  flesh  of  the  body  decreases. 

Voit's  theory  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Pfluger.  Pfluger's 
statement,  based  on  an  investigation  made  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Schok- 
DORFF,*  is  that  the  extent  of  proteid  destruction  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  quantity  of  circalating  proteids,  but  upon  the  nutritive  condition  of 
the  cells  for  the  time  being — a  view  which  is  not  very  contradictory  of 
Voit  if  the  author  does  not  misunderstand  Pfluger.  Voit  •  has,  as  is 
known,  stated  that  the  conditions  for  the  destruction  of  substances  in 
the  body  exist  in  the  cells,  and  also  that  the  circulating  proteid,  likewise 
according  to  Voit,  is  first  catabolized  after  having  been  taken  up  by 
the  cells  from  the  fluids  washing  them.  The  point  of  Voit's  theory 
is  that  all  proteids  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body  with  the  same  degree 
of  readiness.  The  organized  proteid,  which  is  fixed  by  the  cells  and 
has  become  a  part  of  the  same,  is  destroyed  less  readily,  according  to  Voit^ 
than  the  proteid  taken  up  by  the  cells  from  the  nutritive  fluid,  which  serves 
as  material  for  the  chenlical  construction  of  the  very  much  more  compli- 
cated organized  proteids.  This  nutritive  proteid,  which  circulates  with 
the  fluids  before  it  is  taken  up  by  the  cells,  and  which  can  exist  in 
store  in  the  cells  as  well  as  in  the  flaids,  agreeably  to  Voit's  view,  hfis 
been  called  circulating  proteid  or  supply  proteid  by  him.  It  is  clear  that 
these  names  may  lead  to  misunderstanding,  and  therefore  too  much  stress 
shoald  not  be  pat  on  them.     The  most  essential  part  of  Voit's  theory  is 

»  PflQger,  PflQger's  Arch.,  BO.  54 ;  SchODdorff,  ibid.,  Bd.  54. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  11. 
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the  sapposition  that  the  food  proteid  of  the  cells  is  more  easily  destroyed 
than  the  organized,  real  protoplasmic  proteid,  and  this  assertion  can 
hardly,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as  refuted  or  exactly  proved. 

This  question  is  intimately  connected  with  another,  namely,  whether 
the  food  proteids  taken  up  by  the  cells  are  metabolized  as  such  or  whether 
they  are  first  organized.  The  investigations  of  Panum  and  Falck  *  on  the 
transitory  progress  of  the  elimination  of  urea  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids 
throws  light  on  this  question.  From  experiments  upon  a  dog  it  was 
found  that  the  eli^lination  of  urea  increases  almost  immediately  after  a 
meal  rich  in  proteids,  and  that  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  six  hours, 
when  about  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  the 
administered  proteids  is  eliminated.  If  we  also  recollect  that,  according  to 
an  experiment  of  Schmidt-Mulheim  •  upon  a  dog,  about  ^14  of  the  given 
proteids  are  absorbed  in  the  first  two  hours  after  the  meal  and  about  59^  in 
the  course  of  the  first  six  hours,  we  may  then  infer  that  the  increased 
elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a  meal  is  due  to  a  catabollzation  of  the 
digested  and  assimilated  proteids  of  the  food  not  previously  organized.  If 
we  admit  that  the  catabolized  proteid  must  have  been  organized,  then  the 
greatly  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids  sup- 
poses a  far  more  rapid  and  comprehensive  destruction  and  reconstruction  of 
the  tissues  than  has  been  generally  assumed. 

In  this  connection  we  must  recall  that,  according  to  the  very  interesting 
investigations  of  Riazantseff,  after  partaking  of  food  an  increased  nitro- 
gen elimination  depends  in  part  upon  the  increased  work  of  the  digestive 
glands.  This  follows  from  the  considerably  increased  nitrogen  elimination 
after  so-called  "  apparent  feeding  "  (see  Chapter  IX),  but  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  Eiazantzeff*  in  other  ways.  In  close  connection  with 
this  stand  the  observations  of  Nencki  and  Zaleski  *  on  the  free  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  apparatus  during  the  digestion 
of  food  rich  in  proteids. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  other  foods  may  decrease  the  catabolism 
of  proteids.  Gelatin  is  such  a  food.  Oelatiii  and  the  gelatin-formers  do 
not  seem  to  be  converted  into  proteid  in  the  body,  and  this  last  cannot  be 
entirely  replaced  by  gelatin  in  the  food.  For  example,  if  a  dog  is  fed  on 
gelatin  and  fat,  its  body  sustains  a  loss  of  proteids  even  when  the  quantity 
of  gelatin  is  so  large  that  the  animal,  with  an  amount  of  fat  and  meat  con- 

'  Panum,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  6  ;  Falck,  see  Hermanu's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1, 
8.  107.  For  further  statements  In  regard  to  the  curve  of  nitrogen  elimination  in  man 
8oe  Tscheuloflf.  Eorrespond.  Blatt  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1896;  Hosemann,  PflUger's  Arch.» 
Bd.  65,  and  Veraguth,  Joum.  of.  Physiol.,  Vol.  21. 

•  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1879. 

»  Arch,  des  scieuc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4,  p.  393. 

*  See  foot-note  3,  page  471. 
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tainiug  just  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  tlie  gelatin  in  question,  maj 
remain  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand,  gelatin,  as  Voit, 
Panum  and  Oebum  *  have  shown,  has  a  great  value  as  a  means  of  sparing 
the  proteids,  and  it  may  decrease  the  catabolism  of  proteids  to  a  still 
^eater  extent  than  fats  and  carbohydates.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
following  summary  of  Voit's  experiments  upon  a  dog: 

Table  VI. 
Food  per  Daj.  Flesh. 


Meat. 

OeUtiD. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Catabolized. 

Od  the  Body. 

400 

0 

200 

0 

450 

-50 

400 

0 

0 

260 

439 

-89 

400 

200 

0 

0 

256 

+  44 

I.  MuNK '  has  lately  arrived  at  similar  results  by  means  of  more  decisive 
experiments.  He  found  in  dogs  that  on  a  mixed  diet  which  contained  3.7 
grms.  proteid  per  kilo  of  body,  of  which  hardly  3.6  grms.  was  catabolized, 
nearly  f  could  be  replaced  by  gelatin.  The  sAme  dog  catabolized  on  the 
«econd  day  of  starvation  three  times  as  much  proteid  as  with  the  gelatin 
feeding.  Munk  states  also  that  gelatin  has  a  much  greater  sparing  action 
on  proteids  than  the  fats  or  the  carbohydrates. 

This  ability  of  gelatin  to  spare  the  proteids  is  explained  by  Voit  by  the 
fact  that  the  gelatin  is  decomposed  insti^ad  of  a  part  of  the  circulating 
proteids,  whereby  a  part  of  this  last  may  be  organized. 

Gelatin  may  also  decrease  somewhat  the  consumption  of  fat,  although 
it  is  of  less  value  in  this  respect  than  the  carbohydrates. 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  ot  peptones  stands  in  close  relation- 
ship to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  proteids  and  gelatin.  The  early  investiga- 
tions made  by  Maly,  Plos'z  and  Gyergyay,  and  Adamkiewicz  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  food  which  contains  no  proteids  besides  peptones 
(albumoses)  an  animal  may  not  only  preserve  its  nitrogenons  equilibrium, 
but  its  proteid  condition  may  even  increase.  According  to  recent  and  more 
exact  investigations  by  Pollitzer,  Zuntz,  and  Munk  the  albumoses  have 
the  same  nutritive  value  as  proteids,  at  least  in  short  experiments.  Accord- 
ing to  Pollitzer  this  is  true  for  different  albumoses  as  well  as  for  true 
peptone;  but  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  experience  of  Ellinger,' 
who  finds  that  the  true  antipeptone  (gland  peptone)  is  not  able  to 
entirely  replace  proteids  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  proteid  in  the  animal 
body.     On  the  contrary,  according  to  him,  it  has,  like  gelatin,  the  property 

»  Voit.  1.  c.  8.  123 ;  Pnnum  and  Oerum,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  11. 

»Pflager*s  Arch..  Bd.  58. 

»  Maly,  PflQger*8  Arch.,  Bd.  9 ;  Plos'z  and  Gyergyay,  ibid.,  Bd.  10  ;  Adamkiewicz, 
"Die  Natur  und  der  Nahrwerth  des  Peptons"  (Berlin,  1877);  Pollitzer,  Pflllger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  87,  8.  801 ;  Zuntz.  ibid.,  Bd.  87,  S.  318  :  Munk,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
sensch..  1889,  8.  20,  and  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889;  Elllnger,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  88. 
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of  sparing  proteids.  Voit  *  long  ago  expressed  a  similar  view.  According- 
to  him  the  albamoses  and  peptone  may  indeed,  replace  the  proteids  for  a 
short  time,  bat  not  permanently;  they  can  spare  the  proteids,  bat  not  be 
converted  into  proteids. 

From  experiments  made  by  Weiske  and  others  on  herbivora  it  appears 
that  asparagin  may  spare  proteid  in  sach  animals.  In  carnivora  (I.  Mukk) 
and  in  mice  (Voit  and  Politis)  it  was  fonnd  that  asparagin  has  only  a 
very  slight,  if  any,  sparing  action  on  the  proteids.  It  is  not  known  how  it 
acts  in  man.  According  to  Kei^lneb  *  the  sparing  action  of  asparagin  is 
only  of  an  indirect  kind,  becaase  it  serves  as  nntrition  for  the  bacteria  in 
the  digestive  tract  instead  of  the  proteids. 

Metabolism  on  a  Diet  consisting  of  Proteid,  with  Fat  or  Carbohydrates. 
Fat  cannot  arrest  or  prevent  the  catdbolism  of  proteids  ;  bat  it  can  decrease 
it,  and  so  spare  the  proteids.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of 
Voit.'    A  is  the  average  for  three  days,  and  B  for  six  days. 

Table  VII. 

Food.  Fleeh. 


Meat.  Fat.  Metabolized.       On  the  Body. 

A 1500  0  1512  -12 

B 1500  150  1474  +26 

According  to  Voit  the  adipose  tissne  of  the  body  acts  like  the  food-fat» 
and  the  proteid-sparing  effect  of  the  former  may  be  added  to  that  of  the 
latter,  so  that  a  body  rich  in  fat  may  not  only  remain  in  nitrogenoos 
eqailibrium,  bat  may  even  add  to  the  store  of  bodily  proteids,  while  in  a 
lean  body  with  the  same  food  containing  the  same  amoant  of  proteids  and 
fat  there  woald  be  a  loss  of  proteids.  In  a  body  rich  in  fat  a  greater 
quantity  of  proteids  is  protected  from  metabolism  by  a  certain  qaantity  of 
fat  than  in  a  lean  body. 

Because  of  the  sparing  action  of  fats  an  animal  to  whose  food  fat  is 
added  may,  as  is  apparent  from  the  tables,  increase  its  store  of  proteid 
with  a  qaantity  of  meat  which  is  insufficient  to  preserve  nitrogenous 
equilibrium. 

Like  the  fats  the  carbohydrates  have  a  sparing  action  on  the  proteids. 
By  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  to  the  food  the  carnivore  not  only  remains 
in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  but  the  same  quantity  of  meat  which  in  itself 
is  insufficient  and  which  without  carbohydrates  would  cause  a  loss  of  weight 

»  L.  c,  8.  894. 

«  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  16  and  17,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.^ 
1890,  8.  945;  Munk.  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  94  and  98;  Politis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic, 
Bd.  28.  See  also  Mauthner,  ibid.,  Bd.  28  ;  Gabriel.  Ond.,  Bd.  29 ;  and  Voit.  ibid,,  Bd. 
29,  8.  125 ;  Kellner,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

»  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  8.  180. 
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in  the  body  may  with  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  produce  a  deposit  of 
proteids.     This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  : ' 

Table  VIII. 
Food.  Flesh. 


Meat. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Starch. 

Metabolized. 

On  the  Body. 

500 

250 

• . . 

•  • . 

558 

-    58 

500 

800 

•  •  • 

466 

+   34 

500 

•  •  • 

200 

• « • 

505 

-     6 

800 

« ■  • 

250 

745 

-h    55 

800 

200 

■  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

778 

-f   27 

2000 

200-800 

1792 

+  208 

2000 

250 

1883 

+  117 

The  sparing  of  proteid  by  carbohydrate  is  greater,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
than  by  fats.  According  to  VoiT  the  first  is  on  an  average  9^  and  the 
other  7^  of  the  administered  proteid  without  a  previous  addition  of  non- 
nitrogenous  bodies.  Increasing  quantities  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food 
decrease  the  proteid  metabolism  more  regularly  and  constantly  than  increas- 
ing quantities  of  fat. 

Because  of  this  great  proteid-sparing  action  of  carbohydrates  the 
herbivora,  which  as  a  rule  partake  of  considerable  quantities  of  carbohydrates, 
assimilate  proteids  readily. 

The  law  as  to  the  increased  proteid  catabolism  with  increased  proteid 
supply  applies  also  to  food  consisting  of  proteid  with  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
In  these  cases  the  body  tries  to  adapt  its  proteid  catabolism  to  the  supply ; 
and  when  the  daily  calorie  supply  is  completely  covered  by  the  food,  the 
organism  can,  within  wide  limits,  be  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with 
different  quantities  of  proteid. 

The  upper  limit  to  the  possible  proteid  catabolism  per  kilo  and  per  day 
has  only  been  determined  for  herbivora.  For  human  beings  it  is  not 
known,  and  its  determination  is  from  a  practical  standpoint  of  secondary 
importance.  What  is  more  important  is  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit,  and 
on  this  subject  we  have  several  experiments  upon  man  as  well  as  animals  by 
HiuscHFELD,  KuMAGAWA,  Klemperer,  Mukk,  ROSENHEIM,'  and  others. 
It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  lower  limit  of  proteid  needed 
for  human  beings  for  a  week  or  less  is  about  30-40  grms.  proteid  or  0.4-0.6 
grm.  per  kilo  with  a  body  of  average  weight,  v.  Noorden"  considers 
0.6  grm.  proteid  (absorbed  proteid)  per  kilo  and  per  day  as  the  lower 
limit.  The  above-mentioned  figures  are  only  valid  for  short  series  of 
experiments;  still  we  have  the  observations  of  E.  Voit  and  Constantinidi  * 
on  the  diet  of  a  vegetarian  in  which  the  proteid  condition  was  kept  nearly 
but  not  completely  for  a  long  time  with  about  0.6  grm.  proteid  per  kilo. 

»  Voit  in  Hermann's  Haudbuch,  Bd.  6,  8.  143. 

•  See  foot-note  2,  page  566. 

'  Grundriss  einer  Methodik  der  Stoffwecbseluutersuchungen.    Berlin,  1802. 

^  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  25. 
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According  to  Voit's  normal  figares,  which  will  be  spoken  of  below  for 
the  natriti^-e  need  of  man,  an  average  working  man  of  about  70  kilos 
weight  requires  on  a  mixed  diet  about  40  calories  per  kilo  (true  calories  or 
net  calories,  namely,  the  combustion  value  of  the  absorbed  foods).  In 
the  above  experiments  with  food  very  poor  in  proteid  the  demand  for 
calories  was  considerably  greater;  as,  for  instance,  in  certain  cases  it  was  51 
(Kumagawa)  or  even  78.5  calories  (Klemperer).  It  therefore  seems  as- 
if  the  above  very  low  supply  of  proteid  was  only  possible  with  great  waste 
of  non-nitrogenous  food;  but  iu  opposition  to  this  we  must  recall  that  in 
VoiT  and  CoNSTAXTiNiDi's  experiments  upon  the  vegetarian,  who  for  yeara 
was  used  to  a  food  very  poor  in  proteid  and  rich  in  carbohydrate,  the 
calories  amounted  to  only  43.7  per  kilo.  It  is  an  open  question  how  & 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  exist  also  on  a  diet  very  poor  in  nitrogen,  when 
the  need  of  calories  is  only  just  covered  by  the  total  supply. 

In  Munk's  and  Rosenheim's  experiments  upon  dogs  the  food  poor  in 
proteids  must  have  raised  the  total  supply  of  calories  considerably.  These 
experiments  also  teach  that  in  dogs  the  continuous  administration  for  a  long 
time  of  food  poor  in  proteid  has  an  action  on  the  health  of  the  animal  and 
may  even  cause  death.  In  the  experiments  published  by  Bosenheim,^ 
which  extended  over  two  months,  2  grms.  proteid  per  kilo  of  body  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  healthy,  although  the  heat  value  of  the  food 
taken  up  amounted  to  110  calories  per  kilo. 

The  very  important  question  as  to  the  conditions  favoring  the  deposition 
of  fat  and  flesh  on  the  body  is  closely  associated  with  what  has  just  been 
said  in  regard  to  foods  consisting  of  proteid  and  non-nitrogenous  food-stuffs. 
In  this  connection  we  must  recall  in  the  first  place  that  all  fattening  pre- 
supposes  an  overfeeding,  i.e.,  a  supply  of  food-stuffs  which  is  greater  than 
that  catabolized  in  the  same  time. 

In  carnivora,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Voit  and  Pfluger,  a. 
very  inconsiderable  deposition  of  flesh,  in  proportion  to  the  catabolized 
proteid,  may  take  place  with  food  consisting  exclusively  of  meat.  In  man 
and  herbivora,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  calories  may  not  be  covered 
by  proteid  alone,  and  the  question  as  to  the  conditions  of  fattening  with  & 
mixed  diet  is  of  importance. 

These  conditions  have  also  been  studied  in  carnivora,  and  here,  as  Voir 
has  shown,  the  relationship  between  proteid  and  fat  (and  carbohydrates) 
is  of  great  importance.  If  much  fat  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  proteid 
of  the  food,  as  with  average  quantities  of  meat  with  considerable  addition 
of  fat,  then  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  only  slowly  attained  and  the 
daily  deposit  of  flesh,  though  not  large,  is  quite  constant,  and  may  become 
greater  in  the  course  of  time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  much  meat  besides 
proportionately  liUle  fat  is  given,  then  the  deposit  of  proteid  with  increased 
catabolism  is  smaller  day  by  day,  and  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  attained 
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ill  a  few  days.  In  spite  of  the  daily  somewhat  larger  deposit,  the  totul 
flesh  deposit  is  not  considerable  in  these  cases.  The  following  experiment 
of  VoiT  may  serve  as  example: 

Table  IX. 


Number  of  Days 

of  Experimenta- 

Uon. 

Food. 

Total 

Deposit  of 

Flesh. 

Ill 

NitroTOnous 
Equilibrium. 

Meat,  grms. 

Fat^grms. 

82 

7 

500 
1800 

250 
250 

1792 
854 

56 
122 

not  jittained 
attaiued 

The  greatest  absolate  deposition  of  flesh  in  the  body  was  obtained  in 
these  cases  with  only  500  grms.  meat  and  250  gnns.  fat,  and  ev^en  after  32 
days  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium  had  not  occurred.  On  feeding  with  1800 
grms.  meat  and  250  grms.  fat  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurred  after 
7  days;  and  though  the  deposition  of  flesh  per  day  was  greater,  still  the 
absolute  deposit  was  not  one  half  as  great  as  in  the  former  case.  Inasmuch 
as  the  quantity  of  proteids  does  not  decrease  below  a  certain  amount,  it 
seems  that  the  most  abundant  and  most  lasting  deposition  of  flesh  is 
obtained  with  a  food  which  does  not  contain  too  much  proteids  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fat.  The  same  is  also  true  of  a  diet  consisting  of  proteids  and 
carbohydrates. 

The  experiments  of  Krug  *  upon  himself,  under  the  direction  of  v.  Noor- 
DEN,  give  us  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  flesh  deposition  in  man. 
With  abundant  food  (2590  cal.  =  44  cal.  per  kilo)  Krug  was  close  to 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  for  six  days.  He  then  increased  the  nutritive 
supply  to  4300  cal.  =  71  cal.  per  kilo  for  15  days  by  the  addition  of  fat  and 
carbohydrate,  and  in  this  time  309  grms.  proteid,  corresponding  to  1455 
grms.  muscle,  was  spared.  Of  the  excess  of  administered  calories  in  this 
case  only  b^  was  used  for  flesh  deposit  and  95^  for  fat  deposit.  As  the 
large,  excessive  quantity  of  food  was  not  habitual,  and  eaten  with  reluctance, 
this  experiment,  as  v.  Noorden  has  correctly  emphasized,  has  placed  the 
difficulty  of  flesh  deposition  in  another  light.  We  must  admit  with 
v.  NooRDEN  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  permanent  flesh  deposit  in 
man  by  overfeeding,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  person  muscle- 
strong  by  excessive  feeding. 

Flesh  deposition  is,  according  to  v.  Noorden,  a  function  of  the  specific 
energy  of  the  developing  cells  and  the  cell-work  to  a  much  higher  extent 
than  the  excess  of  food.  Therefore  we  observe,  according  to  v.  Noorden, 
abundant  flesh  deposition  (1)  in  each  growing  body;  (2)  in  those  no  longer 


*  Cited  from  v.  Noorden's  Lehrbucb  der  Path,  des  Stoffwecbsels. 
S.  120. 
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growing  bat  whose  body  is  accastomed  to  increased  work  (hypertrophy  of 
the  muscles  by  work);  (3)  whenever,  by  previous  insufficient  food  or  by 
disease,  the  flesh  condition  of  the  body  has  been  diminished  and  therefore 
requires  abundant  food  to  replace  the  same.  The  deposition  of  flesh  is  in 
this  case  an  expression  of  the  regenerative  energy  of  the  cells. 

The  experiences  of  graziers  show  that  in  food-animals  a  flesh 
deposit  does  not  occur,  or  at  least  is  only  inconsiderable,  on  orerfeeding. 
The  individuality  and  the  race  of  the  animal  are  of  importance  for  flesh 
deposition. 

As  above  stated  (Chapter  X)  respecting  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal 
body,  the  most  essential  condition  for  a  fat  deposition  is  an  overfeeding  with 
non-nitrogenous  foods.  The  extent  of  fat  deposition  is  determined  by  the 
excess  of  administered  calories  over  those  used.  If  a  large  part  of  the 
calorie  demand  is  covered  by  proteld,  then  a  greater  part  of  the  simul- 
taneously given  non-nitrogenous  food-stuffs  is  spared,  i.e.,  used  for  fat 
deposition.  But  as  proteid  and  fat  are  expensive  nutritive  bodies  as  com- 
pared with  carbohydrates,  the  supply  of  greater  quantities  of  carbohydrates 
is  important  for  fat  deposition.  The  body  decomposes  less  substance  at 
rest  than  during  activity.  Bodily  rest,  besides  a  proper  combination  of  the 
three  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  is  therefore  also  an  essential  requisite 
for  an  abundant  fat  deposit. 

Action  of  Certain  other  Bodies  on  Metabolism.  Water.  If  a  quantity 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  necessary  is  introduced  into  the  organism,  the 
excess  is  quickly  and  principally  eliminated  with  the  urine.  This  increased 
elimination  of  urine  causes  in  fasting  animals  (Yoit,  Forster),  but  not  to 
any  appreciable  degree  in  animals  taking  food  (Seegen,  Salkowski  and 
MuNK,  Mater,  Dubelir*),  an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  The  reason 
for  this  increased  elimination  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  drinking 
of  much  water  causes  a  complete  washing  out  of  the  urea  from  the 
tissues.  Another  view,  which  is  defended  by  Voit,  is  that  because  of  the 
more  active  current  of  fluids  after  taking  large  quantities  of  water  an  in- 
creased metabolism  of  proteids  takes  place.  Voit  considers  this  explana- 
tion the  correct  one,  although  he  does  not  deny  that  by  the  liberal 
administration  of  water  a  more  complete  washing  out  of  the  urea  from  the 
tissues  takes  place. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  water  on  the  formation  of  fat  and  its  meta- 
bolism, the  view  that  the  free  drinking  of  water  is  favorable  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  while  the  drinking  of  only  very 
little  water  acts  against  its  formation. 

^  Voit,  Untersuch.  Uber  den  Einfluss  des  Eochsalzes,  etc.  (Munchen,  1860);  Forster, 
cited  from  Yoit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  158;  Seegen,  Wien.  Sitzungsber., 
Bd.  C3 ;  Salkowski  and  Munk.  Vircbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  71 ;  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln. 
Med.,  Bd.  2 :  Dubellr,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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Salts.  The  excretion  of  arine,  ejen  when  no  great  qaantities  of  water 
are  imbibed,  is  increased  by  common  salt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  elimina- 
tion of  area  is  also  increased.  The  same  two  possibilities  may  be  considered 
for  this  last  as  in  the  action  of  water  on  the  excretion  of  urea.  The  experi- 
ments continued  for  a  long  time  by  YoiT,  in  which  the  absolute  increase  of 
the  elimination  of  urea  was  considerable  (106  grms.  in  49  days),  render  the 
conclasion  probable  that  common  salt  somewhat  increases  the  metabolism 
of  the  proteids.  Dubelie  has  obtained  contrary  results,  which  he  considers 
was  due  to  giving  the  animal  larger  quantities  of  common  salt.  It  is 
possible  that  the  decomposition  activity  of  the  cells  may  be  reduced  on 
giving  large  quantities  of  salt.  According  to  Straub  *  the  true  action  of 
common  salt  (although  the  loss  of  water  caused  by  the  common-salt  diuresis 
is  replaced  from  the  beginning  by  drinking  water)  is  a  small  diminution  of 
the  proteid  decomposition.  Pugliesb  and  Coqgi  •  have  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  common  salt  in  sufficiently  large  doses  diminishes  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen.  Certain  other  salts,  such  as  potassium  chloride,  sodium 
sulphate,  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  hi  borate,  nitrate,  salicylate,  and  others, 
have  an  increased  action  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids. 

Alcohol.  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  alcohol  absorbed  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  burnt,  in  the  body,  or  whether  it  leaves  the  body  unchanged 
by  various  channels,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  To  all 
appearances  the  greatest  part  of  the  alcohol  introduced  (95^)  is  burnt  in 
the  body  (Subbotik,  Thudichum,  Bodlandeb,  Benedicenti*).  As  the 
alcohol  has  a  high  calorific  value  (1  grm.  =  7  cal.),  then  the  question 
arises  whether  it  acts  sparingly  on  other  bodies,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  nutritive  body.  The  investigations  made  to  decide  this 
question  have  led  to  no  decisive  result.  In  the  experiments  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  human  beings  sometimes  a  diminished  (Hammond, 
E.  Smith,  Obernier),  sometimes  an  unchanged  (Parkes  and  Wollo- 
wicz  *),  while  in  other  cases  an  increased  (Forster  and  Eomeyn  *)  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  was  observed  after  the  administration  of  small  amounts  of 
alcohol.  In  the  recent  experiments  of  Stammreich  and  v.  Noorden* 
alcohol  could  only  replace  the  isodynamic  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  food- 
stuffs, without  an  essential  influence  on  the  proteid  condition  of  the  body, 
in  a  food  richer  in  proteid  than  ordinarily.     Miura  ^  could  not  find  any 


>  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  37. 

«  See  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  26,  S.  729. 

*  Benedlcenti,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1896,  which  also  contains  the  literature. 

*  In  regard  to  the  older  investigations  see  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  8. 170. 

*  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  17,  8.  400. 

*  V.  Noorden,  **  Alkobol  als  8parmittel,"  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbensclir.,  1891. 
^  Zeiuchr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  20. 
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sparing  action  on  proteids  by  alcohol  in  his  experiments,  and  according  to 
him  alcohol  cannot  replace  the  sparing  action  of  carbohydrate  on  proteid. 

FoKKER  and  I.  Munk  *  found  in  dogs  after  the  administration  of  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  a  diminished,  and  after  large  qaantities  an  increased, 
metabolism  of  proteids.  Chittenden,  Nobris,  and  E.  Smith  '  make  the 
statement,  based  on  their  experiments  with  1.9,  2.3,  and  2.7  c.c.  alcohol 
per  kilo  of  dog  per  diem,  that  alcohol  acts  like  a  non-nitrogenous  nutritive 
body  in  regard  to  its  sparing  action  on  proteids. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  the  extent  of  exchange  of 
gas  in  animals  after  taking  alcohol.  The  results  in  these  cases  are  some- 
what different,  depending  upon  the  size  of  dose  and  the  kind  of  animal. 
In  an  experiment  upon  the  human  body  Zuntz,  and  likewise  Qeppert,* 
observed  no  essential  change  in  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  after  small, 
non-intoxicating  doses  of  alcohol.  As  alcohol  is  in  greatest  part  consumed 
in  the  body  and  the  exchange  of  gas  is  nevertheless  not  essentially  raised,  it 
seems  as  if  the  alcohol  diminishes  the  combustion  of  other  bodies  and 
therefore  has  a  sparing  value.  Corresponding  with  this,  as  is  well  known,  a 
deposition  of  fat  may  take  place  in  the  body  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
The  nutritive  value  of  alcohol  may  be  of  essential  importance  only  in  certain 
cases,  as  large  quantities  of  alcohol  taken  at  a  time,  or  the  continued  use  of 
smaller  quantities,  has  an  injurious  action  on  the  organism.  Alcohol  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  foodstuff  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  other 
respects  must  be  considered  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Coffee  and  tea  have  no  positively  proved  action  on  the  exchange  of 
material,  and  their  importance  lies  chiefly  in  their  action  upon  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  action  of  various  therapeutio 
agents  upon  metabolism. 


Y.  The  Dependence  of  Metabolism  on  Other  Conditions* 

The  previously  mentioned  so-called  abstinence  value,  i.e.,  the  extent  of 
metabolism  with  absolute  bodily  rest  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
serves  best  as  a  starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism  under  various 
external  circumstances.  The  metabolism  going  on  under  these  conditions 
leads  in  the  first  place  to  the  production  of  heat,  and  it  is  only  to  a  sub* 
ordinate  degree  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
apparatus  and*  the  activity  of  the  glands.     According  to  a  calculation  by 

>  Fokker,  cited  from  Yoit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  170 ;  Munk,  Du  Bois- 
Heymond's  Arch.,  1879. 

« Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  12.  See  also  Donog&ny  and  Tibdld,  Maly's  Jahresber.,. 
Bd.  24,  and  StrOm,  ibid. 

*  Zuntz,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17 ;  Geppert,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  2d» 
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Zttntz,'  oQly  10-20^^  of  the  total  calories  of  the  abstinence  value  belongs  to 
the  circulation  and  respiration  work. 

The  magnitude  of  the  abstinence  value  depends  in  the  first  place  upon 
the  heat  production  necessary  to  cover  the  loss  of  heat,  and  this  heat  pro- 
duction is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  relationship  between  the  weight  of 
body  and  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Weight  of  Body  and  Age.  The  greater  the  mass  of  the  body  the  greater 
the  absolute  consumption  of  material;  while  on  the  contrary,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  small  individual  of  the  same  species  of  animals  metabolizes 
absolutely  less,  but  relatively  more  as  compared  with  the  unit  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.  It  must  be  remarked  that  we  mean  flesh  weight  when  we  say 
body  weight.  The  extent  of  the  metabolism  is  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  of  living  cells,  and  a  very  fat  individual  therefore  decomposes  less 
substance  per  kilo  than  a  lean  person  of  the  same  weight  of  body.  In 
women,  who  generally  have  less  bodily  weight  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fat 
than  men,  the  metabolism  in  general  is  smaller,  and  the  latter  is  ordinarily 
about  f  of  that  of  men. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  gender  specially  influences  metabolism 
remains  to  be  investigated.  Tigerstedt  and  Souden'  found  that  in 
the  young  the  carbon  dioxide  elimination,  per  kilo  of  body  weight  as  well  as 
per  square  metre  of  body  surface,  was  considerably  greater  in  males  than  in 
females  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  weight  of  body.  This  difference 
between  the  two  sexes  seems  to  disappear  gradually,  and  at  old  age  it  entirely 
disappears. 

The  essential  reason  why  small  animals  decompose  relatively  more  sub- 
stance, as  calculated  on  the  kilos  of  the  body,  than  large  ones  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  greater  bodily  surface  in  proportion  to  their  mass. 
On  this  account  the  loss  of  heat  is  greater,  which  causes  increased  heat  pro- 
duction, i.e.,  a  more  active  metabolism.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  young 
individuals  of  the  same  kind  show  a  relatively  greater  decomposition  than 
older  ones.  If  we  calculate  the  heat  production  and  carbon-dioxide  elimi- 
nation on  the  unit  of  surface  of  body,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
experiments  of  Rubner  upon  human  beings  and  Richet  *  upon  dogs  show, 
that  they  vary  only  very  little  from  a  certain  average  in  individuals  of 
different  weights. 

According  to  Tigerstedt  and  Soudek  the  greater  metabolism  in  young 
animals  depends  nevertheless  also  in  part  on  the  fact  that  in  these  indi- 
viduals the  decomposition  in  itself  is  more  active  than  in  older  ones. 

>  Cited  from  v.  Noorden,  Lehrbuch,  S.  97 , 
•  Bkand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 

s  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  21  and  19 ;  Richet,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (6), 
Tome  3. 
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The  period  of  growth  has  a  considerable  inflaence  on  the  extent  of  meta- 
bolism (in  man),  and  indeed  the  metabolism,  even  when  calcalated  on  the 
unit  of  surface  of  body,  is  greater  in  yoath  than  in  age.' 

The  more  active  metabolism  in  yoang  individaalB  is  apparent  when  we 
measure  the  gaseous  exchange  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.  As 
example  of  the  elimination  of  urea  in  children  the  following  results  of 
Oambbeb'  are  of  yalue: 

Table  X. 

Age.  Weight  of  Body  in  KUos.  Urea  In  grms. 

Per  Day.  Per  Kilo. 

U  years 10.80  12.10  1.85 

8  •*     18.80  11.10  0.90 

6  "  16.20  12.87  0.76 

7  "  18.80  14.05  0.75 

9  •• 25.10  17.27  0.69 

12|  •'  82.60  17.79  0.54 

15  "  85.70  17.78  0.50 

In  adults  weighing  about  70  kilos  from  30  to  35  grms.  urea  per  day  is 
eliminated,  or  0.5  grm.  per  kilo.  At  about  15  years  of  age  the  destruction 
of  proteids  per  kilo  is  about  the  same  as  in  adults.  The  relatively  greater 
metabolism  of  proteids  in  young  individuals  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  metabolism  of  material  in  general  is  more  active  in  young  animals, 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  young  animals  are  as  a  rule  poorer  in  fat  than 
those  full  grown. 

As  the  metabolism  may  be  kept  at  its  lowest  point  by  absolute  rest  of 
body  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract,  it  is  manifest  that  work  and  the 
taking  up  of  food  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  extent  of  metabolism. 

Rest  and  Work.  During  work  a  greater  quantity  of  potential  energy  ia 
converted  into  living  force,  i.e.,  the  metabolism  is  increased  more  or  less  on 
account  of  work. 

As  explained  in  a  previous  chapter  (XI)  work,  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  view,  has  no  material  influence  on  the  elimination  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  several  investigators  have  observed  in  certain 
cases  an  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen;  but  these  observations  have 
been  explained  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  work  may,  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  violent  movements  of  the  body,  easily  cause  dyspnoea,  and 
this  last,  as  Fbankel  '  has  shown,  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen,  since  diminution  of  the  oxygen  supply  increases  the  proteid 
metabolism.  In  others  series  of  experiments  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates 
and  fats  in  the  food  was  not  sufficient;  the  supply  of  fat  in  the  body 
was  decreased  thereby,  and  the  destruction  of  proteids  was  correspond- 
ingly increased.     Work  may  also  increase  the  appetite,  and   an   increase 

»  This  statement  is  disputed  by  Camerer.  Zeiticlir.  f.  Blologie,  Bd.  88. 
«  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bdd.  16  and.  20. 
«  Virchow's  Arcb.,  Bdd.  67  u.  71. 
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in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  may  be  caused  by  the  greater  quantity  of 
proteids  taken.  According  to  the  generally  accepted  yiews  muscolar  activity 
has  hardly  any  influence  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids. 

On  the  contrary,  work  has  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  This  action,  which 
was  first  observed  by  Lavoisiee,  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  many 
investigators.  Petteneofeb  and  Yoix*  have  made  investigations  on  a 
full-grown  man  as  to  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  as  well  as  of  the 
non-nitrogenous  bodies  during  rest  and  work,  partly  while  fasting  and 
partly  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  experiments  were  made  on  a  full-grown  man 
weighing  70  kilos.     The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table: 

Table  XI. 

Consumption  of 

Proteids.       Fat.    Carbohydrates.  COs  eliminated.  O  consumed. 

w.oHnrr        JRest 79  209  ...  716  761 

**®"°S  •••iwork 76  380  ...  1187  1071 

v wo^  ^iaf  i  Rest 137  73  852  912  831 

Mixed  diet  |  ^^^.j^ ^g,^  ^,^3  g^g  ^209  980 

In  these  cases  work  did  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  proteids,  while  the  gas  exchange  was  considerably  increased. 

ZuNTz  and  his  pupils  *  have  made  very  important  investigations  into  the 
extent  of  the  exchange  of  gas  as  a  measure  of  metabolism  during  work  and 
caused  by  work,  using  Zuntz-Geppekt's  method  (see  page  544).  These 
investigations  not  only  show  the  important  influence  of  muscular  work  on 
the  decomposition  of  material,  but  they  also  show  in  a  very  instructive  way 
the  relationship  between  the  extent  of  metabolism  of  material  and  useful 
work  of  various  kinds.  We  can  only  refer  to  these  important  investigations, 
which  are  of  special  physiological  interest. 

The  action  of  muscular  work  on  the  gas  exchange  does  not  alone  appear 
with  hard  work.  From  the  researches  of  Speck  and  others  we  learn  that 
even  very  small,  apparently  quite  unessential  movements  may  increase  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  to  such  an  extent  that  by  not  observing  these, 
as  in  numerous  older  experiments,  very  considerable  errors  may  creep  in. 
Johansson  '  has  also  made  experiments  upon  himself,  and  finds  that  on 
the  production  of  as  complete  a  muscle  inactivity  as  possible  the  ordinary 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  (31.2  grms.  per  hour  at  rest  in  the  ordinary 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  2. 

*  See  the  works  of  Zuntz  and  Lehmann,  Maly's  Jahresber. ,  Bd.  19 ;  Eatzenstein, 
PflUger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  49 ;  Loewy,  ibid.;  Zuutz,  ibid.,  Bd.  68.  and  especially  the  large 
work  *'  IJDtersuch.  Uher  den  Stoffwechsel  des  Pferdes  hei  Ruhe  und  Arbeit/'  Zuntz  and 
Hagemann,  Berlin,  1898»  which  also  contains  a  bibliography. 

•Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Festband,  1897;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27;  Speck, 
"Physiol,  desmenschl.  Athmens."    Leipzig,  1892. 
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sense)  may  be  reduced  nearly  one  third,  or  an  average  of  22  grms.  per 
hour. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  during  a  working  period  is 
uniformly  greater  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  hence  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  was  formerly  usually  con- 
sidered as  caused  by  work.  This  rise  does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  the 
kind  of  chemical  processes  going  on  during  work,  as  we  have  a  series  of 
experiments  made  by  Zuntz,  Lehmakk,  and  Katzekstein  *  in  which  the 
respiratory  quotient  remained  almost  wholly  unchanged  in  spite  of  work. 
According  to  Loewy  '  the  combustion  processes  in  the  animal  body  go  on 
in  the  same  way  in  work  as  in  rest,  and  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient 
(irrespective  of  the  transient  change  in  the  respiratory  mechanism)  takes 
place  only  with  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  muscles,  as  in  contin- 
uous fatiguing  work  or  excessive  muscular  activity  for  a  brief  period,  also  with 
local  lack  of  oxygen  caused  by  excessive  work  of  certain  groups  of  muscles. 
This  varying  condition  of  the  respiratory  quotient  has  been  explained  by 
Katzenstein  by  the  statement  that  during  work  two  kinds  of  chemical 
processes  act  side  by  side.  The  one  depends  upon  the  work  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  also  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen,  while  the  other  brings  about  the  regeneration  which  takes  place  by 
the  taking  up  of  oxygen.  When  these  two  chief  kinds  of  chemical  processes 
make  the  same  progress  the  respiratory  quotient  remains  unchanged  during 
work;  if  by  hard  work  the  decomposition  is  increased  as  compared  with  the 
regeneration,  then  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  takes  place. 

The  theory  of  Loewy  and  Zuntz  that  the  raising  of  the  respiratory 
quotient  during  work  is  to  be  explained  by  an  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  is  opposed  by  Laulanib.'  He  has  observed  the  reverse,  namely,  a 
diminution  in  the  respiratory  quotient  during  continuous,  excessive  work, 
and  this  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  above  statements.  According  to 
Laulanib,  who  considers  sugar  as  the  source  of  muscular  energy,  the  rise 
in  the  respiratory  quotient  is  due  to  an  increased  combustion  of  sugar. 
The  diminution  of  the  same  he  explains  by  a  re-formation  of  sugar  from  fat 
which  takes  place  at  the  same  time  and  is  accompanied  with  an  increased 
consumption  of  oxygen. 

In  sleep  metabolism  decreases  as  compared  with  that  during  waking, 
and  the  most  essential  reason  for  this  is  the  muscular  inactivity  during  sleep. 
The  investigations  of  Rubnee  upon  a  dog,  and  of  Johansson  *  upon  human 


I  See  foot-note  2,  page  580. 

*  Pflllger's  Arch.,  Bd.  4». 

«  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  8.  p.  572. 

*  Rubner.  Ludwig-Festschr.,  1887 ;  Loewy,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1891,  8.  484  j 
Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 
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beiDgSy  teach  ns  that  if  the  mnscnlar  work  is  eliminated  the  metabolism 
daring  waking  is  not  greater  than  in  sleep. 

The  acfcion  of  light  also  stands  in  close  connecfcion  with  the  question  of 
the  action  of  mascnlar  work.  It  seems  positively  proved  that  metabolism  is 
increased  under  the  influence  of  light.  Mosfc  investigators,  such  as  Speck, 
LoEB,  and  Ewald/  consider  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  movements 
caused  by  the  light  or  an  increased  muscle  tonus.  Fubini  and  Beni- 
DiCENTi'  assume  thafc  the  increase  in  mefcabolism  due  to  lighfc  is  independent 
of  the  movements.  They  base  fchis  assumption  on  experiments  made  on 
hibernating  animals. 

Mental  activity  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  metabolism. 

Action  of  the  External  Temperature,  In  cold-blooded  animals  the  pro* 
duction  of  carbon  dioxide  increases  and  decreases  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  surrounding  temperature.  In  warm-blooded  animals  this  condition  is 
the  reverse.  By  the  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Sanders-Ezn,  Pfluger 
and  his  pupils,  and  Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria  and  others,*  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  the  change  in  the 
external  temperature  has  different  results  according  as  the  animal's  own 
heat  remains  the  same  or  changes.  If  the  temperature  of  the  animal  sinks, 
the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  decreases;  if  the  temperature  rises,  the 
elimination  of  CO,  increases.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  remains  unchanged,  then  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  increases 
with  a  lower  and  decreases  with  a  higher  external  temperature.  This  fact 
may  be  explained,  according  to  Pfluger  and  Zuntz,  by  the  statement  that 
the  low  temperature,  by  exciting  a  reflex  action  in  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
the  skin,  causes  an  increased  metabolism  in  the  muscles  with  an  increased 
production  of  heat,  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  body,  while  with  a 
higher  external  temperature  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  experiments 
made  upon  animals  are  somewhat  uncertain  for  several  reasons,  but  the 
determinations  of  the  oxygen  absorption,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  CO,, 
made  by  Speck,  Loewy,  and  Johansson*  in  human  beings,  have 
shown  that  cold  does  not  produce  any  essential  increase  in  the  metabolism 
of  man.  The  irritation  caused  by  cold  may  reflexly  cause  a  forced  respira- 
tion with  an  action  on  the  gas  exchange,  and  weak  reflex  muscular  move- 
ments, such  as  shivering,  trembling,  etc.,  may  cause  an  insignificant 
increase  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide;  in  complete  muscular  in- 
activity cold  seems  to  cause  no  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  or  increased 

»  Speck,  1.  c;  Loeb,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  43  ;  Ewald,  Journ  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18. 

•  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22,  8.  895. 

•  The  pertinent  literature  may  be  found  cited  by  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd. 
<J,  and  also  by  Speck,  1.  c. 

^  Speck,  1.  c. ;  Loewy,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46 ;  Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  PhysioL» 
Bd.  7. 
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metabolism.  Etemak's  '  experiments  npon  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  also 
show  the  same  resalt,  namely,  that  in  human  beings  no  apreciable  chemical 
heat  regalation  occars. 

Metabolism  is  increased  by  the  partaking  of  foody  and  Zuktz  '  has  caU 
calated  that  in  man  the  consamption  of  oxygen  is  raised  on  an  average  15^ 
above  the  amoant  during  rest  for  about  6  hours  after  taking  a  moderately 
hearty  meal.  This  increase  in  the  metabolism  is  caused,  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  view  of  Speck,  probably  only  by  the  increased  work  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  on  the  partaking  of  food.  Rjasantzeff  has  shown 
that  the  extent  of  nitrogen  elimination  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  digestive  work. 

VI.  The  Necessity  of  Food  by  Man  under  Various 

Conditions. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  daily  quantity  of 
organic  food  needed  by  man.  Certain  investigators  have  calculated,  from 
the  total  consumption  of  food  by  a  large  number  of  similarly  fed  individuals^ 
soldier,  sailors,  laborers,  etc.,  the  average  quantity  of  foodstuffs  required 
per  head.  Others  have  calculated  the  daily  demand  of  food  from  the 
quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  excreta.  Others,  again,  have  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  of  nutritive  material  in  a  diet  by  which  an  equilibrium 
was  maintained  in  the  individual  for  one  or  several  days  between  the  con- 
sumption and  the  elimination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Lastly,  others  still 
have  quantitatively  determined  during  a  period  of  severral  days  the  organic 
foodstuffs  consumed  daily  by  persons  of  various  occupations  who  chose 
their  own  food,  by  which  they  were  well  nourished  and  rendered  fully 
capable  of  labor. 

Among  these  methods  a  few  are  not  quite  free  from  objection,  and  others 
have  not  as  yet  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  Nevertheless  the 
experiments  collected  thus  far  serve,  partly  because  of  their  number  and 
partly  because  of  the  methods,  to  correct  and  control  one  another,  and  also 
serve  as  a  good  starting-point  in  determining  the  diet  of  various  classes  and 
similar  questions. 

If  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  taken  daily  be  converted  into  calories 
produced  daring  physiological  combustion,  we  then  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  sum  of  the  chemical  potential  energy  which  under  varying  con- 
ditions is  introduced  into  the  body.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
food  is  never  completely  absorbed,  and  that  undigested  or  unabsorbed 
residues  are  always  expelled  from  the  body  with  the  faeces.     The  gross 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  188,  and  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  64. 

'  ZuDtz  and  Levy,  "  Beitrag  zur  Eenntniss  d.  Yerdaulichkeit,  etc.,  des  Brodes,"' 
Pflager'8  Arch.,  Bd.  49. 
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results  of  calories  calculated  from  the  food  taken  must  therefore,  according 
to  RuBKER,  be  diminished  at  least  8^. 

The  following  summary  contains  certain  examples  of  the  quantity  of 
food  which  is  consumed  by  individuals  of  yarious  classes  under  different 
conditions.  In  the  last  column  we  also  find  the  quantity  of  living  force 
which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  question,  calculated  as  calories, 
with  the  above-stated  correction.  The  calories  are  therefore  net  results, 
while  the  figures  for  the  nutritive  bodies  are  gross  results. 

.     Table  XII. 

Proteids.     Fat.  hyiSiSes.  ^**°''^^       Authority. 

Soldier  during  peace 119  40  629  2784  Playfaib.' 

*'      light  service 117  85  447  2424  Hildesheim. 

**      iDfield 146  46  504  2852 

Laborer 180  40  550  2903  Moleschott. 

"      at  rest 187  72  862  2458  Pettenkoper  &  VoiT. 

Cabinet-maker  (40  years)...  181  68  494  2835  Forstbb.' 

Young  physician 127  89  862  2602 

184  102  293  2476 

Laborer 138  95  422  2902 

English  smith 176  71  666  8780  Playpair. 

•'       pugilist 288  88  98  2189 

Bavarian  wood-chopper. ...  185  208  876  5589  Liebig. 

Laborer  in  Silesia 80  16  562  2618  Meinbrt.* 

Seamstress  in  London 64  29  292  1688  Platfair. 

Swedish  laborer 184  79  486  8019  Hultgrbn  &  Lakderorbn.* 

Japanese  student 88  14  622  2779  Eijkman.* 

shopman 65  6  894  1744  Tawara.» 

It  is  evident  that  persons  of  essentially  different  weight  of  body  who  live 
under  unequal  external  condifcions  must  need  essentially  different  food.  It 
is  also  to  be  expected  (and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  table)  that  not  only  the 
absolute  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  various  persons,  but  also  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  organic  nutritive  substances,  shows  considerable 
variation.  Results  for  the  daily  need  of  human  beings  in  general  cannot 
be  given.  For  certain  classes,  such  as  soldiers,  laborers,  etc.,  results  may 
be  given  which  are  valuable  for  the  calculation  of  the  daily  rations. 

Based  on  extensive  investigations  and  a  very  wide  experience,  Voit  has 
proposed  the  following  average  quantities  for  the  daily  diet  of  adults: 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.    Calories. 

For  men 118  grms.  56  grms.  500  grms.  2810 

But  it  should   be  remarked  that   these  data  relate  to  ^  man  weigh- 


*  In  regard  to  the  older  researches  cited  in  this  table  we  refer  the  reader  to  Voit  in 
Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  510. 

•  Ibid.,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  9. 

•  Armee-  und  Volksernahning.    Berlin,  1880. 

^  Untersuchung  ttber  die  Ern&hrung  schwedischer  Arbeiter  bei  frei  gewahlter  Eost. 
Stockholm,  1801.    Maly,  Jahresber.  Bd.  21. 

*  Cited  from  Kcllner  and  Mori  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25. 
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ing  70  to  75  kilos  and  *who  was  engaged  daily  for  ten  honrs  in  not  too 
fatiguing  labor. 

The  quantity  of  food  reqaired  by  a  woman  engaged  in  moderate  work  is 
about  four  fifths  that  of  a  laboring  man,  and  we  may  consider  the  following 
as  a  daily  diet  with  moderate  work : 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.    Calories. 

For  women 94  grms.  45  grms.  400  grms.  2240 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  carbohydrates  is  here  as  1  :  8-9.  Such  a  pro- 
portion occurs  often  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  while  the  ratio  in  the 
food  of  wealthier  persons  is  1  :  3-4.  The  maximum  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  must,  according  to  Voit,  not  be  above  500  grms. ;  and 
as  the  carbohydrates  besides  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  often  very  bulky 
vegetable  foods,  it  has  been  suggested  for  this  and  other  grounds  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  carbohydrates  in  such  rations. 
But  because  of  the  high  price  of  fat  such  a  modification  cannot  always  be 
made. 

In  examining  the  above  numbers  for  the  daily  rations  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  figures  for  the  various  foodstuffs  are  gross  results.  They 
consequently  represent  the  quantity  of  these  which  must  be  taken  in,  and 
not  those  which  are  really  absorbed.  The  figures  for  the  calories  are,  on 
the  contrary,  net  resalts. 

The  various  foods  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  equally  digested  and 
absorbed,  and  in  general  the  vegetable  foods  are  less  completely  consumed 
than  animal  foods.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  proteids.  When,  there- 
fore, YoiT,  as  above  stated,  calculates  the  daily  quantity  of  proteids  needed 
by  a  laborer  as  118  grms.,  he  starts  with  the  supposition  that  the  diet  is  a 
mixed  animal  and  vegetable  one,  and  also  that  of  the  above  118  grms. 
about  105  grms.  are  absorbed.  The  resalts  obtained  by  Pfluger  and  his 
pupils  BoHLAND  and  Bleibtreu*  of  the  extent  of  the  metabolism  of 
proteids  in  man  with  an  optional  and  sufficient  diet  correspond  well  with 
the  above  figures,  when  the  unequal  weight  of  body  of  the  various  persons 
experimented  upon  is  sufficiently  considered. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  exclusively  a  vegetable  food  is  employed,  the 
smaller  is  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  same.  The  strictly  vegetable  diet 
of  certain  people,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the  so-called  vegetarians, 
is  therefore  a  proof  that,  if  the  quantity  of  food  be  sufficient,  a  person  may 
exist  on  considerably  smaller  quantities  of  proteids  than  Voit  suggests.  It 
follows  from  the  investigations  of  Hirschfeld,  Kumagawa,  and  Klem- 
PERER  (see  page  574)  that  a  nearly  complete  or  indeed  a  complete  nitroge- 
nous equilibrium  may  be  attained  by  the  sufficient  administration  of  non- 
nitrogenous  nutritive  bodies  with  relatively  very  small  quantities  of  proteids. 

>  Bohland,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  86 ;  Bleibtreu,  ibid,,  Bd.  38. 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  food  of  people  of  different  countries  varies 
greatly,  and  that  the  individual  also  takes  essentially  different  nourishment 
according  to  the  external  conditions  of  living  and  the  influence  of  climate, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  person  accustomed  to  a  mixed  diet  can  exist  for 
some  time  on  a  strictly  vegetable  diet  deficient  in  proteids.  Xo  one  doubts 
the  ability  of  man  to  adapt  himself  to  a  heterogeneously  composed  diet 
when  this  is  not  too  difficult  of  digestion  and  is  sufficient  in  quantity  ;  but 
this  ability  does  not  furnish  a  good  reason  for  essentially  altering  the  figures 
suggested  by  Voit.  Although  man  may  be  satisfied  under  certain  circum- 
stances with  a  smaller  quantity  of  proteid  than  that  calculated  by  Voit, 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  diet  is  also  the  most  serviceable.  Yoit's 
figures  are  only  given  for  certain  cases  or  certain  categories  of  human  beings. 
It  is  apparent  that  other  figures  mast  be  taken  for  other  cases,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  daily  ration  given  by  Voit  as  necessary  for  a  laborer  must 
be  altered  slightly  for  other  countries  because  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
middle  Europe,  where  Voit  made  his  investigations.  The  numerous  com- 
pilations (of  Atwater  and  others ')  on  the  diet  of  different  families  in 
America  have  given  the  figures  97-113  grms.  proteid  for  a  man,  and  the 
very  careful  investigations  of  Hultgrbn  and  Landbrgrbk  have  shown 
that  the  laborer  in  Sweden  with  moderate  work  and  an  average  body 
weight  of  70.3  kilos,  with  optional  diet,  partakes  134  grms.  proteid,  79 
grms.  fat,  and  522  grms.  carbohydrates.  The  quantity  of  proteid  is  here 
greater  than  is  necessary  according  to  Voit.  On  the  other  hand  Lapicqub  * 
found  67  grms.  proteid  for  Abyssinians  and  81  grms.  for  Malaysians  (per 
body  weight  of  70  kilos),  materially  lower  figures. 

If  we  compare  the  figures  of  Table  XII  with  the  average  figures  proposed 
by  Voit  for  the  daily  diet  of  a  laborer,  it  would  seem  at  the  first  glance  as 
if  the  consumed  food  in  certain  cases  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  need, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  that  of  a  seamstress  in  London,  it  was 
entirely  insufficient.  A  positive  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  be  drawn  if 
we  do  not  know  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  labor  performed  by 
the  person,  and  also  the  conditions  of  living.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
amount  of  nutriment  required  by  the  body  is  not  directly  proportional  to 
the  bodily  weight,  for  a  small  body  consumes  relatively  more  substance  than 
a  larger  one,  and  varying  quantities  of  fat  may  also  cause  a  difference;  but 
a  large  body,  which  must  maintain  a  greater  quantity,  consumes  an  abso- 
lutely greater  quantity  of  substance  than  a  small  one,  and  in  estimating  the 
nutritive  need  one  must  also  always  consider  the  weight  of  the  body. 

'  Atwater,  Report  of  the  Storre  Agric.  Expt.  Station,  Conn.,  1891-1895  and  1896; 
also  Nutrition  Investigations  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  1896  and  1897 ;  U.  S. 
Depart,  of  Agriculture,  Bull.  53,  1898. 

'  Hultgren  and  Landergren,  1.  c;  Lapicque,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  6. 
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According  to  Voit,  the  diet  for  a  laborer  with  70  kilos  bodily  weight 
requires  40  calories  for  each  kilo.  Ordinarily  in  resting  hnman  beings 
the  natritiye  demand  is  generally  calculated  as  30  calories  per  kilo.  The 
minimnm  figare  for  metabolism  daring  sleep  and  in  as  complete  rest  aa 
possible  has  been  found  by  Sondek,  Tigerstedt  and  Johansson  '  to  be 
24-25  calories. 

As  several  times  stated  above,  the  demands  of  the  body  for  nourishment 
vary  with  different  conditions  of  the  body.  Among  these  conditions  two 
are  especially  important,  namely,  work  and  rest. 

In  a  previoas  chapter,  in  which  muscular  labor  was  spoken  of,  it  was 
seen  that  the  generally  accepted  view  is  that  non-nitrogenous  food  is  the 
most  essential,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  muscular  force.  As  a  natural 
sequence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  activity  the  non-nitrogenous  foods 
before  all  must  be  increased  in  the  daily  rations. 

Still  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  true  in  daily  experience.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  hard-working  individuals — ^men  and  animals — require  a 
greater  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  food  than  less  active  ones.  This  contra- 
diction is,  however,  only  apparent,  and  it  depends,  as  Voit  has  shown,  upon 
the  fact  that  individuals  used  to  violent  work  are  more  muscular.  For 
this  reason  a  person  performing  severe  muscular  labor  requires  food  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  proteids  than  an  individual  whose  occupation 
demands  less  violent  exertion.  Another  question  is,  how  should  the 
relative  and  absolute  quantity  of  food  be  changed  if  increased  exertion  be 
demanded  of  one  and  the  same  individual  ? 

An  answer  based  upon  experience  may  be  found  in  statistics  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  war.  Many  such  data  are  obtain- 
able. In  a  critical  examination  of  the  same  it  is  found  that  in  war  rations 
the  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies  as  compared  with  the  proteids 
is  only  increased  in  exceptional  cases,  while  usually  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Even  in  these  cases  the  actual  proportion  does  not  correspond  with  the 
theoretical  demand,  upon  which,  however,  too  great  stress  must  not  be 
laid,  since  in  the  case  of  soldiers  in  the  field  many  other  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  food,  etc.,  etc.» 
which  cannot  here  be  more  closely  discussed.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  results  of  soldiers'  rations  in  war  and  peace  from  the  data  given 
for  various  countries.'  These  average  results  also  include  the  figures  for 
Sweden. 


>  SoDden  and  Tigerstedt,  Skaod.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6  ;  Johansson,  ibid.,  Bd.  7 ; 
Tigerstedt,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Festband.  1807. 

*  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
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A.  Peaoe  Ratton.  B.  War  Ration. 

, . ,  , >> , 

Proteids.      Fat.           Carb.  ProteicLB.      Fat.           Carb. 

Minimum 108           22           504  126           88           484 

Maximum 165           97           781  197           95           688 

Mean 180           40           551  146           59           557 

Sweden 179         102           591  .202         187           565 

If  we  do  not  consider  the  very  liberal  rations  for  the  solHier  in 
Sweden,  and  if  we  simply  adhere  to  the  above  mean  figares,  we  obtain  the 
following  resnits  for  the  daily  rations: 

Proteids.  Fat  Carb.  Calories. 

In  peace 180  40  551  2900 

Inwar..... 146  59  557  8250 

If  we  calculate  the  fat  in  its  equivalent  quantity  of  starch,  then  the 
relation  of  the  proteids  to  the  non-nitrogenous  foods  is: 

In  peace 1 :  4.97 

In  war 1 :4.79 

The  proportion  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases;  the  slight  difference 
which  occurs  shows  a  trifling  relative  increase  in  the  proteids  in  the  war 
ration.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  especially  apparent  from  the  total  of  the 
calories,  the  total  quantity  of  nutritive  bodies  is  greater  in  the  war  than  in 
the  peace  ration. 

As  more  work  requires  an  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  food,  so 

the  quantity  of  food  must  be  diminished  when  little  work  is  performed. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  this  can  be  done  is  of  importance  in  regard  to 

the  diet  in  prisons  and  poorhouses.    We  give  below  the  following  as  example 

of  such  diets: 

Table  XIV. 

Proteids.       Fat.  Carb.  Calories. 

Prisoner  (not  working) 87  22  805  1667    Schuster.* 

....  85  80  800  1709    VoiT. 

Man  in  poorhouse 92  45  882  1985    Forster.* 

Woman  in    "        80  49  266  1725 

The  figures  given  by  Voir  are,  he  says,  the  lowest  reported  for  a  non- 
working  prisoner.  He  considers  the  following  as  the  lowest  diet  for  old 
non- working  people: 

Proteids.       Fat.  Carb.        Calories. 

Men 90  40  860  2200 

Women 80  85  800  1788 

In  calculating  the  daily  diet  it  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  various  foodstuffs  must  be  daily  administered  to  the 
body  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  condition  to  perform  the  work  required 
of  it.     In  other  cases  it  may  be  a  question  of  improving  the  nutritive  condi- 

>  See  Voit.  Untersuchung  der  Kost.     Mtlnchen.  1877.    S.  142. 
«  Ibid..  S.  186. 
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tion  of  the  body  by  properly  selected  food;  bat  we  also  have  cases  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  body  by  an  insufficient 
nutrition.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  obesity,  and  all  the  dietaries 
proposed  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  starvation  cures. 

The  oldest  and  most  generally  known  diet  cure  for  corpulency  is  that  of 
Harvey,  which  is  ordinarily  called  the  Banting  method.  The  principle 
of  this  cure  consists  in  increasing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  consumption  of  the 
accumulated  fat  of  the  body  by  as  limited  a  supply  of  fat  and  carbohydrates 
as  practicable  and  a  simultaneously  increased  supply  of  proteids.  A  second, 
called  Ebstein's  cure,  is  based  on  the  assumption  (not  correct)  that  the  fat 
of  the  food  is  not  accumulated  in  a  body  rich  in  fat,  but  is  completely 
burnt.  In  this  cure  large  quantities  of  fat  are  therefore  allowed  in  the 
food,  while  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  is  diminished  very  materially. 
The  third  cure,  called  Oertel's  '  cure,  is  based  on  the  correct  view  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbohydrates  has  no  greater  influence  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  than  the  isodynamic  quantities  of  fat.  In  this  cure,  therefore, 
carbohydrates  as  well  as  fat  are  allowed,  provided  the  total  quantity  of  the 
same  is  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  the  decrease  in  the  fatty  condition.  A 
greatly  diminished  supply  of  water  is  also  one  of  the  features  of  Oertel's 
cure,  especially  in  certain  cases.  The  average  quantity  of  the  variona 
nutritive  substances  supplied  to  the  body  in  these  three  cures  is  as  follows^ 
and  we  give  also  for  comparison  in  the  same  table  Yoit's  diet  necessary  for 
a  laborer: 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carb.  Calories. 

Harvey-Banting's  cure 171  8  75  1066 

Ebstein's  cure 102  85  47  1891 

Oertel'8    **    156  22  72  1124 

"    (max.) 170  44  114  1557 

Laborer,  according  to  VoiT 118  56  500  2810 

If  the  fat  in  all  cases  is  recalculated  in  starch,  then  the  proportion  of 
the  proteids  to  the  carbohydrates  is: 

Harvey-Banting's  cure 100:    64 

Ebstein's  cure 100  :  246 

Oertel's    '•    100:   80 

»'    (max.) 100:129 

Laborer 100  :  540 

In  all  these  cures  for  corpulence  the  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies 
is  diminished  as  compared  with  the  proteids;  but  also  the  total  quantity 
of  food,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  calories,  is  considerably  diminished. 

Harvey-Banting's  cure  differs  from  the  others  in  a  relatively  very 
much  greater  quantity  of  proteids,  while  the  total  number  of  calories  in  it 

1  Banting,  Letter  on  Corpulence.  London,  1864 ;— Ebstein,  Die  Fettliebigkeit  und 
ihre  Behandlung.  1882 ;— Oertel,  Handbuch  der  allg.  Therapie  der  KreislaufstOrungen. 
1884. 
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is  the  smallest.  On  this  account  this  cure  acts  very  quickly;  but  it  ia 
therefore  also  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult  to  accomplish.  In  this 
regard  Ebstein's  and  Oertel's  cures  (especially  Oertel's),  having  a 
greater  variation  in  the  selection  of  food,  are  better.  As  the  adipose  tissue 
has  a  proteid-sparing  action,  we  have  to  consider  in  using  these  cures, 
especially  Banting's,  that  the  destruction  of  proteids  in  the  body  is  not 
increased  with  the  decrease  in  the  adipose  tissue,  and  one  must  therefore 
carefully  watch  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine.  All  diet  cures  for 
obesity  are  moreover,  as  above  stated,  starvation  cures;  and  if  the  daily 
quantity  of  food  required  by  an  adult  man,  represented  as  calories,  is  in 
round  numbers  2500  calories  (according  to  the  average  figures  found  by 
Forsteb  in  the  case  of  a  physician),  then  one  immediately  sees  what  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  own  mass  the  body  must  daily  give  up  in  the  above 
cures.  This  reminds  us  of  the  great  care  necessary  in  employing  them; 
each  special  case  should  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  individuality,  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
always  under  strong  control,  and  only  by  a  physician,  never  by  a  layman.  A 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  conditions  which  must  be  considered 
in  these  cases  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work. 
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TABLE  I.— FOODS— (ConWnwed). 


2.  Vegetable  Foodstnfb. 


Carrot  (yellow) 

Cauliflower 

Cabbage • 

Beans 

Spinach 

lettuce 

Cucumbers 

Radishes 

Edihle  mushrooms  (average) . . . 
Same  dried  in  the  air  (average). 

Apples  and  pears 

Various  berries  (average) 

Almonds 

Cocoa 


1000  Parts  contain 


10 

25 

19 

27 

81 

14 

10 

12 

82 

219 

4 

5 

242 

140 


4 
2 
1 
5 
8 
1 
1 
4 
25 


587 

480 


I 


90 
50 
49 
66 
88 
22 


60 

412 

180 

90 

72 

180 


10 
8 

12 
6 

19 

10 
4 
7 
9 

61 
8 
6 

29 

60 


878 
904 
900 
888 
908 
944 
956 
984 
877 
160 
882 
849 
54 
55 


15 

9 

18 

12 

8 

7 

6 

8 

18 

128 

81 

5U 

66 

95 


Relationship  of 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


16 
11 

4 
16 
21 
10 

8 
12 
12 


848 


900 

200 

25S 

244 

106 

157 

280 

817 

188 

188 

8250 

1800 

80 

12» 


TABLE  II.— MALT  LIQUORS. 


1000  Parts  by  Weight  contain. 


Porter 

Beer  (Swedish) 

•'    (Swedish  export). . 

Draught-beer 

Lager-beer 

Bock-beer 

Weiss-beer 

Swedish  "  Byagdricka  " 


I 


871 

887 
885 
911 
908 
881 
916 


945  — 


IS 


54 


76 


18 


65 
78 


28 


I 


8.0 


2.0 
1.5 
1.7 
4.0 


5 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 


WINE8  AND  OTHER  ALOOHOLIO  LIQUORS. 
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TABLE  III.— WINES  AND   OTHER  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUOES. 


1000  Parts  bv  Weight 
contain. 


Bordeaux  wine 

White  wine  (Rheingau). 

Obampa^e 

Khine  wine  (sparkling). 

Tokay 

Sherry 

Port-wine 

Madeira 

Marsala , 

Swedish  punch 

Brandy 

French  cognac 

Liqueurs 


II 

^ 

1 

•5  8 

la 

^ 

1 

si 

5.9 

01jcerin< 

1 

i 

888 

94 

28 

6 

2.0 

863 

116 

28 

4 

5.0 

2.0 

776 

90 

184 

115 

6.0 

1.0 

1.0 

801 

94 

105 

87 

.6.0 

1.0 

2.0 

808 

120 

72 

51 

7.0 

9.0 

8.0 

795 

170 

85 

15 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

774 

164 

62 

40 

4.0 

2.0 

3.0 

791 

156 

58 

88 

6.0 

8.0 

8.0 

790 

164 

46 

85 

6.0 

4.0 

4.0 

479 

268 

460 

550 

44^-690 

882 
260-476 

Pfe 
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SPECTEUM  PLATE. 

1.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  oxylicemogldbin, 

2.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  TuBmoglobin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 

ammoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solution  on  an  ozyhaemoglobin  solution. 
8.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  faintly-alkaline  solution  of  methcemoglobin, 

4.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  TuBmatin  in  ether  containing  oxalic  acid. 

5.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hoamaUn, 

6.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  Tiomochromogen,  obtained  by  the 

action    of  an   ammoniacal    ferro-tartrate    solution    on   an    alkaline-hsematia 
solution. 

7.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  acid  solution  of  urobilin. 

8.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  urobilin  after  the  addition  of  a 

zinc-chloride  solution. 

9.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  lutein  (ethereal  extract  of  the  egg-yolk). 
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Absorption,  304—315 

,  action  of  putrefactive  processes 
in  the  intestine  on,  298,  299 
Absorption  ratio,  163 

of    the    blood    pigments, 
154 
Acetanilid,  behavior  in  animal  body,  479 
Acetic  acid  in  intestinal  contents,  293 
in  gastric  juice,  260 
in   gastric  contents,   260,  275, 
279 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  459,470 
Aceto-acetic  acid.     See  Diacetic  acid. 
Acetone,  508 

in  blood,   ifa^   /PO, 
in  urine,  506,  508 
Acetonuria,  506,  508 
Acetophenon,  behavior  in  body,  482 
Acetylene,  compound  with  haemoglobin,  147 
Acetyl  equivalent,  97 
Acetyl  acid  equivalent,  97 
Acetyl-amido  benzoic  acid,  481 
Acholia,  pigmentary,  240 
Achromatin,  106 
Achroo-dextrin,  89,  253 
Acid  albuminates,  16 

,  properties,  31 — 33 
,  formation  in  peptic  di- 
gestion, 265,  266 
,  absorption  of,  304 
Acid  amides,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

476 
Acid  equivalent,  97 
Acid  fermentation  of  urine,  513 
Acid  rigor,  346 
Acids,    organic,    behavior    in    the    animal 

body,  408,  459,  476 
Acidity  of  urine,  407,  408,  468 

of  the  gastric  contents,  276 
of  the  muscles,  332,  346 
Acrite,  79 
Acrolein,  93 
Acrolein  test,  93,  96 
Aeroses,  79 

Acrylic  acid  diureid.    See  Uric  acid. 
Actiniochrom,  526 
Adamkiewicz's  reaction,  27 
Adelomorphic  cells,  257 


Adenin,  115 

,  properties,    reaction^    and    occur- 
rence, 119 
in  urine,  435 
Adenylic  acid,  109 
Adhesion,  importance  in  blood  coagulation. 

162,  163 
Adipocere,  327 
^gagropila,  303 
^rotonometric  method,  641 
Age,  influence  on  metabolism,  679,  680 
Alanin,  66 
Albamin,  22 
Albumins,  16 

,  general  properties,  30 
.See  also  the  various  albumins. 
Albumin,  detection  of,  in  urine,  484,  485 

,  quantitative  estimation  in  urine, 

488 
.  See  Proteids. 
Albuminates,  16 

,  properties      and      reactions, 

31—33 
,  ferruginous  albuminate  in  the 
spleen,  199 
Albuminoids,  16,  51 

in  cartilage,  317,  320 
in  the  lens  fibres,  367 
Albumoids,  16,  51 

in  tracheal  cartilage,  52 
in  lens  fibres,  367 
Albuminose,  in  spermatozoa,  372 
Albuminous  bodies.    See  Proteids. 
Albuminous  glands,  249 
Albumoses,  16 

,  general  properties,  33 — 42 

,  production   in   putrefaction  of 

proteids,  294 
,  formation  in  peptic  digestion, 

265 
,  formation  in  tryptic  digestion, 

289 
,  relationship  to  coagulation  of 

blood,  166,  167 
,  nutritive  value,  571,  572 
,  absorption  of,  304 — 306 
,  transformation    of,    into    pro- 
teid,  306 

597 
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Albumoses,  occurrence  in  urine,  487 
Alcapton  and  alcaptonuria,  446,  451,  452 
Alcohol.     See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
Alcohols,  behavior  in  animal  body,  477 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  10,  76 

in  intestine,  294 
in  milk,  392 
Aldehydes,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

477 
Aleuron  grains,  376 
Alexines,  14,  181 
Aldoses,  72,  74 

Alimentary  glycosuria,  220,  308 
Alizarin  in  the  urine,  483 
Alizarin  blue,  behavior  in  the  tissues,  5 
Alkali  albuminates,  16 

,  properties     and     reac- 
tions, 31—33 
.,  occurrence  in  the  egg 

yolk,  377 
,  occurrence       in       the 

brain,  358 
,  occurrence    in    smooth 

muscles,  356 
,  absorption  of,  303 
,  LieberkUhn's  alkali  al- 
buminate, 32 
Alkali    carbonates,    physiological    impor- 
tance, 665 
,  importance     for    gas- 
eous exchange, 
532—534 
,  action  on  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  259 

,  action  on  secretion  of 

pancreatic  juice, 283 

.  See     various     tissues 

and  fluids. 

Alkalies,  relation  to  gaseous  exchange,  160 

,  diffusible    and    non-diffusible    in 

blood,  135,  158 
,  division    of,   in   blood   corpuscles 

and  plasma,  158,  170 
.  See  also  the  various  fluids  and 
tissues. 
Alkali  phosphates  in  urine,  407,  408,  432, 
466 
,  occurrence.      See      the 
various    fluids   and 
organs. 
Alkali  urates,  408,  432 

in  calculi,  517,  518 
in  sediments,  408,  432,  514, 
515 
Alkaline  earths,  elimination  by  the  intes- 
tine, 466,  467,  472 
in  urine,  483 
in  bones,  321,  322 
,  insufficient  supply  of,  324 
Alkaline  fermentation  of  urine,  514 
Alkaloids,  action  on  muscles,  346 

,  passage  of,  into  urine,  483 
,  retention  by  the  liver,  206 


Allantoic  fluid,  384 

Allantoin,  properties  and  occurrence,  439, 
440 
in  transudations,  193,  384 
,  formation  from  uric  acid,  426, 
439 
Alloxan,  426,  433 
AUoxuric  bases,  113,  435 
AUoxuric  bodies,  114,  429 
Alkylsulphide  in  the  skunk,  527 
Almen-B($ttger-Ny lander *s   sugar   test,   81, 

497 
Amanitin,  103 
Ambergris,  304 
Ambrain,  304 

Amido  acids,  relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  429 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea, 

412,  476 
,  formation     in     putrefaction, 

20,  294 
,  formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances,   15,    17—21,    62— 
68,  294 
,  formation    in    tryptic    diges- 
tion, 289 
Amido-acetic  acid.    See  Glycocoll. 
Amido-benzoic  acids,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  480 
Amido-caproic  acid.    See  Leucin. 
Amido-cinnamic  acid,  478 
Amido-ethylen-lactic  acid.     See  Serin. 
Amido-oxyethyl      sulphonic      acid.         See 

Taurin. 
Amido-phenyl-acetic  acid,  behavior  in  ani- 
mal body,  479 
Amido-phenyl  propionic  acid,  formation  in 

the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  20,  441 
Amido-phenyl   propionic  acid,  behavior  in 

the  animal  body,  478,  479 
Amido    pyrotartaric    acid.      See    Glutamic 

acid. 
Amido-succinic  acid.    See  Aspartic  acid. 
Amido  thiolactic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Amidulin,  87,  253 
6-animo-2-oxypurin,  118 
Ammonia,  formation  in  proteid   putrefac- 
tion, 294 
,  formation    from    protein    sub- 
stances, 18,  19,  289,  294 
,  formation  in  tryptic  digestion, 

289 
,  occurrence   in   blood,    172,   413, 

470,  471 
,  occurrence   in   urine,   408,   414, 

415,  428,  429,  471 
,  elimination  after  administration 

of  mineral  acids,  408,  471 
,  elimination   in   diseases   of   the 

liver,  411,  415 
,  after  extirpation  or  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  415 
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Ammonia,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  472 
Ammonium  chloride,  action  on  metabolism, 

677 
Ammonium  salts,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen,  214 
,  relation  to  formation  of 

urea,  412—414 
,  relation  to  formation  of 

uric  acid,  428 
,  relation  to  permeability 
of  the  blood   corpus- 
cles, 160 
Ammonium-magnesium   phosphate  in  uri- 
nary calculi,  616 — 518 
Ammonium-magnesium   phosphate   in   uri- 
nary sediment,  514 — 616 
Ammonium  sulphate,  method  of  separating 
albumoses,  37,  41 
,  method  of  separating 
carbohydrates,   38, 
89,  212 
Ammonium    urate   in   urinary    sediments, 
514,  615 
in  urinary  calculi,  517 
Anmiotic  fluid,  384 
Amphicreatin,  341 
Amphopeptone,  35 
Amyl  nitrate,  poisoning  with,  180 
Aniylodextrin,  87 
Amyloid,  16,  48,  318 

,  vegetable,  90 
Amyloid  degeneration,  bile  in,  241 

,  chondroitin    -    sul- 
phuric    acid     in 
the  liver  in,  318 
Amylolytic  enzymes,  12,  252,  285 
Amylopsin,  285 
Amylum.    See  Starch. 
Anaemia,  pernicious,  177 
Anhydride   theory  of  glycogen  formation, 

215 
Anilin,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  479 
Anisotropous  substance,  332 
Antedonin,  626 
Anthrax  protein,  17 
Antialbumate,  265 
Antialbumid,  266 
Antialbumose,  37 
Antifebrin,    relation     to     elimination     of 

urobilin,  456 
Antimony,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 

,  action    on    the    elimination    of 
nitrogen,  411 
Antipeptone,  35—38,  43 
Antipyrin,   relation   to   formation   of  gly- 
cogen, 214 
,  action  on  the  urine,  456,  483 
,  relation  to  the  permeability  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  160 
Antitoxins,  14 
Apatite  in  bone  earth,  322 
Approximate     estimation     of    proteid    in 
urine,  488 


Arabinose,  78,  91 

,  relation   to   formation   of  gly- 
cogen, 78,  214 
Arabit,  73 

Arachidic  acid  in  butter,  388 
Arachnoidal  fluid,  189 
Arbacia,  372 
Arbacin,  62,  372 

Arbutin,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  447 
Arginin,  19,  24,  52,  64,  69,  69,  289 
Argon  in  blood,  530 
Aromatic  compounds,  behavior  in  animal 

body,  478—483 
Aromatic  oxyacids,  460 — 453 
Arsenic,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
in  sweat,  629 

action     on     the     elimination     of 
nitrogen,  411 
Arsenious  acid,  action  on  peptic  digestion, 

266 
Arseniuretted    hydrogen,    poisoning    with, 

242,  244,  490 
Arterin,  138 
Ascitic  fluids,  192 
Asparagin,  67 

,  relation    to    synthesis    of    pro- 

teids,  24 
,  relation   to   formation    of   gly- 
cogen, 214 
,  nutritive  value,  572 
Asparaginic  acid.    See  Aspartic  acid. 
Aspartic  acid,  67 

,  relation     to     formation     of 

uric  acid,  429 
,  relation     to     formation     of 

urea,  412 
,  formation  from  proteid,  20, 

67 
,  behavior    in    the    organism, 
412,  429,  476 
Asparagus,   odoriferous  bodies  of,  in  the 

urine,  483 
Assimilation  limit,  220,  309 
Ass*s  milk,  396,  397 
Atmidalbumin,  36 
Atmidalbumose,  36 

Atropin,  action  of,  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
428 
,  on  the  secretion  of  saliva,  256 
Auto-digestion  of  the  stomach,  275 
Auto-intoxication,  14 
Auto-oxidizable  bodies,  3 
Auto-oxidation,  3,  6 

Bacteria  ureae,  514 
Bactericidal  action,  14,  181 
Banting  cure,  590,  591 
Barium  salts,  behavior  to  blood  coagula- 
tion, 124 
Bases,  nitrogenous,  from  proteids,  68 — 70 
in  the  thyroidea,  202 
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Beeswax,  98 

Bala's  acetone  reaction,  509 

Benzaldehyde,  oxidation  of,  4 

,  substituted     aldehyde,     be- 
havior    in     the     animal 
body,  480 
Benzoic  acid,  formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances, 22,  55,  441  /  ^ 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  528 
,  behavior    in    the    organism, 

68,  441,  480 
,  occurrence  in  the  urine,  441, 

443 
,  substituted     benzoic     acids, 
action  in  body,  480 
Benzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  478, 

479 
Benzoyl-amido-acetic   acid.      See  Hippuric 

acid. 
Benzoyl-chloride,     behavior     to     carbohy- 
drates, 82,  212,  500 
,  behavior  to  cystin,  512 
Benzoyl-cystin,  512 
Benzoar-stones,  303 
Bifurcated  air,  540 
BUe,  223—249 

,  general  chemical  properties,  226 
,  analysis  of,  239 
,  antiseptic  action,  298,  299 
,  constituents  of,  226,  237 

in  disease,  240 
,  diastatic  action,  237,  291 
,  influence  on  proteid  digestion,  292 
,  on  the  emulsification  of  fats,  292,314 
,  on  the  secretion  of,  225 
,  on   the   absorption   of  fat,   298,   311, 

314 
,  cleavage  of  neutral  fats,  292,  314 
,  on  tryptic  digestion,  289,  293 
,  quantitv  of,  224 

,  solvent 'for  fatty  acids,  291,  292,  311 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies,  240 
,  occurrence    of,    in    urine,    314,    316, 

494--196 
,  occurrence  of,  in  gastric  contents,  276, 
292 
in  meconium,  302 
,  composition  of,  238,  240 
,  formation  of,  241 — 245 
,  secretion  of,  224,  225 
Bile-concretions,  245 
Bile-pigments,  233—237 

,  origin  and  formation,  242 — 

245 
,  reactions,  235,  236,  494,  495 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  494, 

495 
,  occurrence    in    blood-serum, 

134,  180 
,  occurrence  in  egg-shells,  382 
Biliary  flstulae,  223 

,  influence  of,  on   intestinal 
putrefaction,  299 


Biliary  fistulse,  influence  on  the  want  of 

food,  299 
Bile-salts,  226 
Bile-acids,  227—231 

m  blood,  180,  241 
in  pus,  198 
in  urine,  316,  494 
,  absorption  of,  315 
Bile-mucus,  225 
Bilianic  acid,  229 
Bilicyanin,  233,  235,  237,  495 
Bilifulvin,  237 
Bilifuscin,  233,  237,  245 
Bilihumin,  233,  237 
Biliphfiein,  233 
Biliprasin,  233,  237 
Bilirubin,  233,  234 

,  relationship    to    blood-pigments. 

152,  243 
,  relationship  to  hsematoidin,  152, 

233,  243 
,  relationship  to  proteinchrom,  28^ 
,  properties,  234 
,  occurrence,  233 

,  occurrence  in  corpora  lutea,  37S 
,  occurrence  in  urine,  494 
,  occurrence  in  the  placenta,  383 
Biliverdin,  236 

in  the  egg-shell,  382 
in  fffices,  302 
in  urine,  394 
in  the  placenta,  383 
Biliverdinic  acid,  236 
Bismuth,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Birotation,  76 
Bitch's  milk,  397,  401 
Biuret,  416 

Biuret,  reaction,  27,  416 
Blister  fluid,  195 
Blonds,  milk  of,  400 
Blood,  123—183 

,  general  behavior,  123,  167—161 
,  analyses,  quantitative,  168 — 172 
,  arterial  and  venous,  138,  172,  531 
,  defibrinated,  124 
,  asphyxiation,  5,  138,  161,  531 
,  quantity  of,  in  the  body,  180 
,  detection,  chemico-legal,  152 
,  behavior  in  starvation,  175,  176,  561 
,  composition    under    various,  condi- 
tions,  172—180    •%*vv*c^^v.<i,^v^  fiii, 
in  gastric  contents,  276 
in  urine,  490 — 492 
Blood  analysis,  methodical,  153,  168,  169, 

170 
Blood-casts,  491 
Blood-clot,  124,  160 
Blood-corpuscles,  white,  155,  166,  178 

,  relation    to    coagulation, 

156,  162—166 
,  relation   to  formation  of 

uric  acid,  430 
,  red,  136—138 
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Blood-oorpuscles,  number  of,  137,  176 

,  relation     to     high     alti- 
tudes, 176 
,  passage    of,    into    urine, 

490,  491 
,  permeability,  159 
,  composition,      154,      155, 
171,  177,  178 
Blood-pigments,  138—154 

in  bile,  241 
in  urine,  490—493 
Blood-plasma,  125—132 

,  composition  of,  135,  171 
Blood-plates,  155,  156 

,  relation     to     coagulation     of 
blood,  162 
Blood-serum,  124,  132—136 

,  globulicidal  action  of,  181 
,  action  of  enzymes  in,  133, 134, 

181 
,  composition  of,  135,  171 
Blood-spots,  152 
Blood-sweat,  529 
Blue  stentorin,  526 
Bones  and  bone  tissues,  321 — 326 

in    starvation,    467, 
560 
Bone-earths,  321,  322 
Bones,  softening  of,  324 
Bonellin,  526 
Borax,  action  on  metabolism,  577 

,  on  tryptic  digestion,  289 
Bomeol,  482 

BOttcher's  spermin  crystals,  370 
B6ttger-Almen*s  sugar  test,  81,  497 
Bowman's  disks,  333 
Brain,  358—364 
Bread,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  270 

,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice,  259 
,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  284 
,  excrement,  after  feeding  with,  300, 
307 
Bromadenin,  116 
Bromanil,  22 
Bromhypoxanthin,  116 
Bromides,  behavior  to  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  268 
Bromine,  action  on  proteids,  23 

,  action  on  proteinchrom,  289 
,  passage  of,  into  saliva,  256 
Bromoform,  22 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 
Brunettes,  milk  of,  400 
Brunner's  glands,  279 
Buccal  mucus,  251 
Buffy  coat,  161 
Bufidin,  527 
Bull,  spermatozoa,  372 
Bursse  mucosae,  contents  of,  196 
Butalanin,  66 


Butter-fat,  388,  397 

,  calorific  value,  554 
,  absorption  of,  312 
Butterfly,  pigment  of  wings,  427,  625 
Buttermilk,  396 
Butyl    alcohol,    behavior    in    the    animal 

body,  477 
Butyl-chloral  hydrate,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Butyric  acid  in  gastric  contents,  275,  279 
in  gastric  juice,  260 
in  milk  fat,  388,  397 
Butyric-acid  fermentation,  4,  5,  386 

in  intestine,  296 
Byssus,  16,  58 

Cachexia  thyreopriva,  202 
Cadaverin,  13 

in  intestine,  512 
in  urine,  463,  512 
Caffein,  115 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  430 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  346 
Calcium,  lack  of,  in  food,  324,  325 

,  occurrence.     See   various   tissues 
and  fluids. 
Calcium  carbonate  in  urine,  406,  515 

in  urinary  calculi,  518 
in     urinary    sediments, 

515 
in  bones,  322,  324,  325 
in  tart    ,  257 
Calcium  casein,  389 
Calcium  formate,  enzymotic  decomposition, 

10 
Calcium  oxalate  in  urine,  438 

in  urinary  sediments,  515 
in  urinary  calculi,  517 
Calcium  phosphate,  relation  to  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood, 
165 
,  occurrence     in     intes- 
tinal       concretions, 
303 
in  the  urine,  406,  466, 

467,  468,  472 
in    urinary    sediments, 

515 
in  urinary  calculi,  518 
in      salivary      calculi, 
257 
Calcium  salts,  elimination,  466,  467,  472 

,  importance    to    coagulation 
OJ    the    blood,    124,    128, 
164,  166 
,  relation  to  the  coagulation 

of  the  milk,  390 
,  importance    to    coagulation 

of  milk,  389,  390 
.     See  various  calcium  salts. 
Calcium  sulphate  in  urinary  sediments,  515 
Calculi,  salivary,  257 

,  intestinal,  303,  304 
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Calculi,  urinary,  516 — 519 
Calories  of  food  stuffs,  564 — 556 

of  different  rations,  585 — 590 
Campho-glycuronic  acid,  460,  482 
Camphor,    behavior   in   the   animal   body, 

460,  482 
Camphoral,  482 
Cane-sugar,  84,  85 

,  inversion  of,  216,  266,  291,  308 

,  calorific  value  of,  554 

,  absorption  of,  308 

,  behavior  with  intestinal  juice, 

280 
,  behavior    with    gastric    juice, 
266 
Capillary    endothelium,    secretory    impor- 
tance, 188,  189 
Capranica's  reaction  for  guanin,  118 
Capric  acid,  92,  388,  397 
Caproic  acid,  92,  388,  397 
Caprylic  acid,  92,  388 
Caramel,  80,  85 
Carbamic  acid,  422 

in  blood,  134,  413 
in  urine,  413,  422 
,  poisonous  action,  413 
Carbamic-acid  ethylester,  422 
Carbazol,  behavior  in  body,  479 
Carbohsemoglobin,  146 
Carbohydrates,  71—92 

,  importance  in  fat  forma- 
tion, 330 
,  importance     in     glycogen 

formation,  214,  216 
y  importance    for    muscular 
activity,  348,  349,  352— 
354 
,  action  on  proteid  metabo- 
lism, 565,  566,  573—576 
,  action  on  intestinal  putre- 
faction, 298,  300,  444 
,  formation   from   fats,   218, 

220 
,  absorption  of,  308 — 311 
,  inadequate  supply  of,  566 
.     See  also  the  various  car- 
bohydrates. 
Carbolic  acid,  action  on  peptic  digestion, 
265 
.    See  also  Phenol. 
Carbolic  urine,  447 

Carbon,  relation  to  nitrogen  in  the  urine, 
550,  551 
,  calorific  value,  553 
Carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  531 — 535, 541 — 
543 
in    the    blood    in    diabetes, 

535 
in   the   blood   in   poisoning 
with  mineral  acids,  535 
in  the  intestine,  294,  296 
in  the  lymph,  184,  535 
in  the  stomach,  271 


Carbon  dioxide  in  the  muscles  during  rest 
and  activity,  348,  352 
in    the    muscles    in    rigor 

mortis,  346 
in  the  secretions,  535 
in  transudations,  536 
9  binding     of     CO,     in     the 

blood,  532—535 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  258 
9  tension    of,    in    the    blood, 

541,  542 
,  tension  of,   in   the   tissues, 

543 
,  tension  of,  in  lymph,  184 
9  tension    of,    in    transuda- 
tions, 536 
elimination,  dependence  of 
external      temperature 
upon,  583 
elimination     in     rest     and 
activity,  348,  352,  581, 
582 
elimination    by    the    skin, 

529 
elimination  in  various  ages, 

579,  580 
haemoglobin,  146 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  145,  221,  343 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 

formation  of  lactic  acid,  343 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 

elimination  of  nitrogen,  411 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 

elimination  of  sugar,  221,  343 
Carbon-monoxide   haemoglobin,  145, 146, 147 
Carbon-monoxide  methsemoglobin,  146 
Carbon-monoxide    blood    test,    Hoppe-Sey- 

ler's,  146 
Carcinoma,   lactic   acid   in   stomach   with, 

276 
Carminic  acid,  525 
Carnic  acid,  35,  43,  340 
Camiferrin,  44,  340 
Camin,  115,  340 

in  urine,  435 
Carp,  sperma  of,  372 
Cartilage,  317—321 

,  quantity  of  ash,  320 

,  behavior  to   gastric  juice,   266, 

270 
,  behavior  to  pancreatic  juice,  290 
Cartilage  gelatin,  57 
Casein,  origin,  403 

,  from  woman's  milk,  398 

,  from  cow's  milk,  388,  389 

,  quantitative    estimation    of,    393, 

394 
,  absorption  of,  304 
,  behavior  towards  rennin,  267,  389, 

390,  398 
,  behavior  to  gastric  juice,  265,  270, 
390,  398 
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Casein,  heat  of  combustion,  554 
Caseinogen,  390 
Caseoses,  36 

,  relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  124 
Castor  bean,  14 
Castoreum,  526 
Castorin,  526 
Cataract,  368 

Catheterization  of  the  lungs,  539,  541 
Cat's  milk,  396,  397 
Cell,  animal,  99—123 
Cell  constituents,  primary  and  secondary, 

100 
Cell  fibrinogen,  112  • 

Cell  globulins,  100,  137 
Cell  membrane,  102 
Cell  nucleus,  106 

,  relation     to    coagulation    of 
fibrinogen,  157,  162 
Cellulose,  90 

,  fermentation  of,  291,  297 
,  occurrence  in  tuberculosis,  545 
,  action    on    absorption    of    food- 
stuffs, 307 
Cement,  325 

Cerebellum,  composition  of,  363 
Cerebrin,  84,  197,  359,  361 

,  properties  and  behavior,  361,362 
in  pus,  199 
Cerebrosides,  197,  360,  361 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  194 
Cerolein,  98 
Cerotic  acid,  98 
Cerumen,  526 
Cetin,  98 
Cetyl  alcohol,  98 
Chalaza,  378 

Charcot's  crystals,  178,  371 
Cheno-taurocholic  acid,  229 
Children's  urine,  406,  410,  439 
Chitin,  58,  521,  522 

,  behavior  in  tryptic  digestion,  290 
Chitosamin,  46,  75,  523 
Chloral   hydrate,   behavior  in   the  animal 

body,  460,  477 
Chlorates,  poisoning  with,  180,  490 
Chlorazol,  22 
Chlorbenzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

482 
Chlorides,  elimination  by  the  urine,  136, 
463,  464 
,  elimination  by  the  sweaty  528 
,  action    on    proteid    metabolism, 

577 
,  insufficient  supply  of,  564 
.  See     also     various     fluids     and 
tissues. 
Chlorocruorin,  154 

•Chloroform,  action  on  the  elimination  of 
chlorides,  464 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  346 
I  behavior  in  the  animal  body ,477 


Chlorophan,  366 
Chlorophyll,  2,  526 

,  relation    to    blood    pigments, 
139 
Chloroproteinchrom,  290 
Chlorosis,  177 
Chlorphenylcystein,  483 
Chlorphenylmercapturic  acid,  483 
Chlorrhodinic  acid,  198 
Cholagogues,  224,  225 
Cholalic  acid,  229 

,  relation  to  cholesterin,  246 
Cholanic  acid,  230 
Cholecyanin,  235,  236 
Choleic  acid,  230 
Cholepyrrhin,  233 
Cholera,  blood  in,  178,  179 
,  sweat  in,  128 
,  ptomaines  in,  13 
Cholera  bacilli,  beliavior  with  gastric  juice, 

274 
Cholesterilene,  246 
Cholesterilin,  246 
Cholesterin,  246 

in  blood  serum,  132 
in  sputum,  545 
in  the  bile,  226,  237,  239,  240 
in  the  brain,  359,  364 
in  the  uiine,  511 
,  importance    in    the   life   proc- 
esses of  the  cell,  100,  106 
Cholesterin  calculi,  245,  519 
Cholesterin  fat,  as  protective  fat,  526 
Cholesterin-propionic  ester,  247 
Cholesterinic  acid,  229 
Cholesteron,  246 
Choletelin,  233,  236 

,  relation  to  urobilin,  464 
Cholic  acid.    See  Cholalic  acid. 
Cholin,  14,  103,  237 
Cholohaematin,  237 
Choloidic  acid,  231 
Clolylic  acid,  229 
Chondrigen,  317 
Chondrin,  57,  317 

in  pus,  198 
Chondrin  balls,  320 
Chondroitic  acid,  318 
Chondroitin,  318 

Chondroi tin-sulphuric   acid,   48,   317,   318, 

319 
in  urine,  461, 

489 
in      kidneys, 
406 
Chondromucoid,  48,  317,  319 
Chondroproteids,  44,  48 

in  the  urine,  461,  489 
Chondrosin     from     chondroitin  -  sulphuric 
acid,  318' 
from  sponges,  48 
Chorda  saliva,  250 
Choroid  coat,  368 
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Choroid  coat,  pigment  of,  524 
Christensen  and  Mygge's  approximate  es- 
timation of  proteid  in  urine,  489 
Chromatin,   106 
Chromhidrosis,  529 
Chromogens  in  urine,  453 

in  supra-renal  capsule,  204 
Chrysophanic  acid,  action  on  urine,  483 
Chyle,  183—185 
Chylopericardium,  191 
Chyluria,  511 
Chyme,  270 

,  investigation  of,  276 — ^279 
Chymosin,  12,  267,  389,  390 
in  urine,  462 
.  See  also  rennin. 
Cilianic  acid,  229 

Cinnamic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body,  441 
Citric  acid  in  milk,  388,  395,  399 
Clupein,  59,  60 
Coagulated  proteids,  16,  42 
Coagulation   of  the  blood,   123,   124,   128, 
129,  160—166,  178 
,  intravascular,  166 
of  milk,  386,  387,  389,  390, 

398 
of  muscle  plasma,  333,  336, 
346 
Coccinic  acid,  525 
Cochineal,  525 
Cochinillic  acid,  525 
Coefficient,  HRser's,  474 

,  respiratory,  330,  352,  552,  559, 

582 
,  extinction,  153,  154 
,  urotoxic,  463 
Coffee,  action  on  metabolism,  578 
Collagen,  16,  54,  316,  317,  319,  321 
Collidin,   13 
Colloid,  47,  373,  374 
Colloid  corpuscles,  373 
Colloid  cysts,  373 

Coloring  matters.     See  various  pigments. 
Colostrum  of  woman's  milk,  400 

of  cow's  milk,  395,  396 
Colostrum  corpuscles,  395 
Comma    bacillus,    behavior    with    gastric 

juice,  274 
Compound  proteids,  16,  44 — ^51 

.  See       the       different 
groups   of  protein 
substances. 
Conchiolin,  16,  58 
Concrements.    See  various  calculi. 
Cones  of  the  retina,  pigment  of,  366 
Conglutin,  calorific  value  of,  554 
Conifer  seeds,  proteid  of,  69 
Connective  tissues,  316 
Contact  action,  12 

Copaiva  balsam,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Copper  in  blood,  134,  170 
hi  bile,  238 
in  biliary  calculi,  245 


Copper  in  haemocyanin,  154 

in  protein  substances,  15 
in  turacin,  525 
Cornea,  320,  368 
Cornein,  16,  58 
Comicrystallin,  58 
Corpora  lutea,  373,  377 
Corpulence,  diet  cures  for,  590,  691 
CorpuBcula  amylacea,  363 
Cow's  mUk,  385—397 

,  general  behavior,  385,  386 
,  analysis  of,  393 — 395 
,  inorganic  constituents  of,  395 
,  organic  constituents  of,  388 — 

393 
,  anti-putrefactive     action     of^ 

298—444 
,  coagulation  with  rennin,  267^ 

386,  398 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  270, 

274 
,  composition  of,  395 
Cream,  396 

Creatin,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  339» 
410 
,  relation  to  muscular  activity,  350, 

352 
,  properties    and    occurrence,    338, 
339 
Creatinin,   relation    to   muscular   activity, 
350,  352,  423 
,  properties  and  occurrence,422,423 
,zinc  chloride,  423 
Cresol,  20,  294,  443,  444 
Cresol-sulphuric  acid,  443,  444 
Cro tonic  acid,  511 
Cruor,  124 
Crusocreatinin,  341 
Crustaceorubin,  526 
Crusta  inflammatoria  or  phlogistica,   161^ 

178 
Crystalbumin,  368 
Crystalfibrin,  368 
Crystallins,  16,  367,  368 
Crystalline  lens,  367,  368 
Crystalline  seralbumin,  132 
Cumic  acid,  480 
Cuminuric  acid,  480 

Curare  poisoning,  action  on  muscular  tonus, 
347 
,  action  on  elimination  of 
sugar,  221 
Curd, '390 
Cyanhydrines,  73 
C^ranmethsemoglobin,  147 
Cyanocrystallin,  382,  525 
Cyanogen  in  proteid  molecule,  4 
Cyanuric  acid,  416,  426 
Cyanurin,  453 
Cymol,  479 
Cystein.  483,  512 

,  conjugation  in  animal  bodyi  483 
Cystin,  52,  66 
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Cystin,  properties,  512 

,  occurrence  in  urine,  461,  462,  512 
,  occurrence    in    urinary    sediments, 

516 
,  occurrence  in  urinary  calculi,  618 
,  occurrence  in  sweat,  529 
Cystinuria,  13,  462,  512 
Cysts,  tapeworm,  195 
,  ovarial,  373—376 
,  thyroid,  204 
Cytin,  52,  112 

Cytoglobin,  16,  101,  112,  163 
Cytosin,  110 

Dam a1  uric  acid,  463 

Damolic  acid,  463 

Befibrinated  blood,  124 

Dehydrocholalic  acid,  229 

Dehydrocholeic  acid,  230 

Delomorphic  or  parietal  cells,  257 

Denig^'s  reaction  for  uric  acid,  433 

Dentin,  322,  325 

Dermoid  cyst,  fat  from,  98 

Desamidoalbuminic  acid,  33 

Descemet's  membrane,  48,  321 

Desoxycholalic  acid,  229,  230 

Deuteroalbumose,  36,  38,  487 

Deuterogelatose,  67 

Devoto's  method  of  estimating  proteids,  487 

Dextrins,  89 

,  formation  from  starch,  89,  263, 

285 
,  loading  the  stomach  with,  269 
,  occurrence    in    the    gastric    con- 
tents, 271 
,  occurrence  in  muscles,  342 
,  occurrence  in  portal  blood,  173, 
308 
Dextrin-like  substance  in  the  urine,  459 
Dextrose,  79—83 

in  blood,  132,  173,  218,  219—223 
in  urine,  179,  219,  220,  469,  496, 

505 
in  the  lympTi,  183 
in  muscles,  342 
,  preparation  of,  82 
,  calorific  value  of,  554 
,  detection,  82,  497-  500 
,  reactions  of,  80 — 82 
,  absorption  of,  30«,  309 
,  quantitative  estimation,  500 — 505 
Diabetes  mellitus,  219—223,  496 

,  elimination  of  ammonia 

by  the  urine  in,  471 
,  relationship  of  the  liver 

to,  221,  222 
,  relationship  of  the  pan- 
creas to,  221,  222,  223 
,  blood  in,  179,  221 
y  amount     of     sugar     in 
blood  in,  179,219,220 
,  urine  in,  407 
,  CO,  in  the  blood  in,  535 


Diabetes  mellitus,  oxy butyric  acid  in  the 
blood  in,  535 
,  oxybutyric  acid   in  the 
urine  in,  471,  510 

Diacetic  acid,  609 

in  urine,  506,  507 

Diamid,  poisoning  with,  440 

Diamins  in  the  urine,  13,  463,  512 

in  the  gastric  contents,  13,  512 

Diamido-acetic  acid,   19,  69 

Diamido-caproic  acid.    See  Lysin. 

Diamido-valerianic  acid.    See  Omithin. 

Diarrhoea,  action  on  the  blood,  176,  178 

Diastatic  enzymes,  12,  133,  217,  252,  285 

.  See  also  other  enzymes. 

Diastase  in  the  blood,  133 

Diazobenzol-sulphonic  acid,   reaction  with 
sugar,  82 

Dicalcium  casein,  389 

Dichlorpurin,  114 

Diet  cures,  590,  591 

Diet  for  various  classes  of  people,  585—589 

Digestion,  249—316 

Digestibility  of  food-stuffs,  272,  273,  274, 
307,  310,  312 

Digestion  leucocytosis,  178,  427 

Dimethylanilin   as   solvent   for   uric   acid, 
234 

Dimethylketone.    See  Acetone. 

Dioxyacetone,  79 

Dioxy benzol,  479 

Dioxynaphthalin,  479 

Dioxypyridin,  205 

Disaccharides,  84 

in  urine,  309,  505 
,  inversion  of,  280,  291,  308 

Distearyllecithin,   103 

Doeglic  acid,  96 

Dog's  milk,  396,  397  ' 

Dolphin's  milk,  397 

Donne's  pus  test,  493 

Dotterplatchen,  24,  376 

Dropsical  fluid,  192 

Dulcite,  73 

,  relationship   to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 

Dysalbumose,  36 

Dyslysin,  231 

Dysoxidizable  bodies,  3 

Dyspeptone,  265 

Dyspnoea,    action   on   proteid    transforma- 
tion, 351,  411,  580 

Earthy  phosphates,  elimination  by  the 
urine,  466,  467,  472 

,  solubility  in  fluids  rich 
in  proteid,  325 

,  occurrence  in  bone- 
earths,  322—325 

,  occurrence  in  calculi, 
245,  303,  518 

,  occurrence  in  sedi- 
ments, 514,  515,616 
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Earthy    phosphates.      See    also    different 

earthy  phosphates. 
Ebstein  8  diet  cure,  590 
Echinochrom,  154 
Echinococcus  cysts,  cyst  wall,  623 

,  cyst  contents,  105 
Eck's  fistula,  413 
Eel,  flesh  of,  256 
T^m,  376 

,  hen's,  37ft— 384 

,  absorption  in  the  intestine,  307 
,  incubation  of,  382,  383 
Egg  albumin  (see  Ovalbumin),  379 
Egg-shell,  51,  381 
Egg  yolk,  376 
Ehrlich's  test  for  bile-pigments,  496 

urine  test,  511 
Eiselt's  reaction  for  melanin,  493 
Elaidic  acid,  95 
EIaidin«  95 
Elastin  albumose,  54 
Elastinpeptone,  54 
Elastin,  16,  53 

,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior  with  trypsin,  290 
Eleidin,  521 
Elephant  bones,  322 
milk,  397 
tusk,  326 
Ellagic  acid,  304 
Emulsin,  11 
Emydin,  382 
Enamel,  325 
Encephalin,  361,  362 
Endolymph,  369 

Energy,  potential,  of  food-stuffs,  554 — 562 
Enzymes,  in  general,  9 — 12 

f  diastatic,    in    pancreatic    juice, 

284,  285 
,  diastatic,  in  blood,  133,  217 
,  diastatic,  in  bile,  237,  291 
,  diastatic,  in  urine,  462 
,  diastatic,  in  liver,  217 
,  diastatic,  in  lymph,  184 
,  diastatic,  in  muscles,  338 
,  diastatic,   in  secretion   of  intes- 
tinal mucosa,  280,  281 
,  diastatic,  in  saliva,  252,  253 
,  proteolytic,  in  intestinal  mucosa, 

281 
,  proteolytic,  in  urine,  462 
,  proteolytic,  in  stomach,  257,  260, 

261 
,  proteolytic,  in  pancreas,  284,287 
,  proteolytic,    in    plant    kingdom, 

261 
,  proteolytic,    in    lower    animals, 

261 
,  steatolytic,  12,  284 
,  coagulating.       See     Fibrin     fer- 
ment   and    Kennin    or    Chy- 
mosin. 
9  urea  forming,  in  the  liveri  412 


Enzymes,  urea  splitting,  9,  514 
Epiguanin,  115,  435,  437 
Episarkin,  115,  435,  436 
Erucic  acid,  92 

,  absorption  of,  311 
Erythrit,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

214 
Erythro-dextrin,  89,  263 
Ei^lhropsin.     See  Visual  purple. 
Elsbach's  estimation   of  proteid   in   urine, 
488 
estimation  of  urea  in  urine,  422 
Esters,  behavior  with  pancreatic  juice,  286 
Ethal,  98 
Ether,  action  on  the  blood,  137,  159 

,  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  258 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  346 
Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  the  bile,  226, 

239 
Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine,  294, 

443—455,  477,  481 
Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  sweat,  528,  529 
Ethereal  oils,  action  on  muscles,  346 
Ethyl  alcohol,  production  in  the  intestine, 
293 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
,  behavior     in     the     animal 

body,  577 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  258 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  346 
,  action  on  metabolism,  577 
,  action  on  digestion,  265,273 
EtLylamin,  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 
Ethyl  benzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

479 
Ethylen  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 

glycogen,  214 
Ethylenimin.     See  Sperrain. 
Ethylidene-lactic  acid,  342.    See  also  other 

lactic  acids. 
Ethylmereaptan,  behavior   in   the  animal 

body,  477 
Ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Ethyl  sulphide,  formation  from  proteid,  19 
,  behavior    in     the    animal 
body,  477 
Euxanthic  acid,  460,  482 
Euxanthin,  460,  482 
Excrements,  300—303 

in  dogs  with  biliary  fistula, 

290 
in  starvation,  548,  549 
Excretin,  302 
Excretolic  acid,  302 
Exostosis,  324 
Expectorations,  544,  545 
Extinction  coefficient,  153,  154 
Extracellular  action  of  enzymes,  10 
Exudations,  188—196 
Eye,  364—369 
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Fasces.    See  Excrements. 
Fat,  origin  in  the  body,  327—331,  667,  568 
,  general  *  properties,  detection  and  oc- 
currence, 92 — 99 
,  emulsiflcation   of,   93,   281,   287,   292, 
310—315 
in   blood   serum,   132,    134,   171,   176, 

179 
in  chyle,  184,  185 
in  yolk  of  egg,  377 
in  pus,  196,  197 
in  excrements,  302,  312,  313 
in  fatty  tissues,  326 
in  bile,  239 
in  the  brain,  359 
in  the  urin6,  511 
in  bones,  323,  325 
in  the  liver,  208 
in  milk,  388,  397,  402,  403 
in  muscles,  relationship  to  work,  345 
in  new-bom  and  children,  326 
in  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  208 
,  calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
,  nutritive  value  of,  554—556,  566,  572, 

576 
,  rancidity  of,  94 
,  absorption  of,  310 — 316 
,  behavior  with  the  intestinal  juice,  281 
,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior  with   pancreatic  juice,  285, 

286,  313 
,  saponification  of,  93,  96,  97,  286,  286, 

292,   313 
,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  224 
,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  259 
,  action   of,   on   the  secretion  of   pan- 
creatic juice,  283 
,  iodized,   behavior   of,   in   the   animal 

body,  327,  403 
,  estimation  of,  97,  98 
,  metabolism  of,  in  activity  and  at  rest, 

352,  353 
,  metabolism  of,  in  starvation,  559 
,  metabolism    of,    with    various    foods, 
567,  568,  572—576 
Fat-cells,  326 
Fat-sweat,  527 

Fatty  acids,  general  properties,  detection 
and  occurrence,  91 — 96, 326 
,  solubility  in  bile,  292,  311 
,  absorption  of,  310,  311 
,  synthesis     to     neutral     fats, 
310,  327 
Fatty  degeneration,  208,  328 
Fatty  infiltration,  208 
Fatty  series,  behavior  of  members  in  the 

animal  body,  476 
Fatty  tissue,  326 

,  behavior  with   gastric  juice, 
266,  271 
Feathers,  61,  621 

,  pigments  of,  526 


Fehling's  solution,  81,  601—603 

Fellic  acid,  231 

Fermentation,  6,  9,  10,  76,  80,  81 

in  the  intestine,  293 
in  the  urine,  459,  613,  614 
in  the  gastric  contents,  271, 
274,  275 
.  See    also   various   fermenta- 
tions, alcoholic,  etc. 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  properties,  occur- 
rence, etc.,  343,  344 
Fermentation  lactic  acid  in  the  brain,  359 
Fermentation    lactic    acid    in   the   gastric 

contents,  271 
Fermentation  lactic  acid  in  gastric  juice^ 

260 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  formation  of,  in 

the  souring  of  milk,  386 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  detection  in  the 

gastric  contents,  277 
Fermentation  test  in  the  urine,  498,  603 
Ferments  in  general,  9,  10 

.  See  also  various  enzymes. 
Ferratin,  207 

Fevers,  elimination  of  ammonia  in,  471 
,  elimination  of  uric  acid  in,  428 
,  elimination  of  urea  in,  411 
,  elimination  of  potassium  salts  in^ 

470* 
,  metabolism  of  proteids  in,  411 
Fibres,  elastic,  in  sputum,  545 

,  reticulate,  316 
Fibrin,  16,  124.  126 

,  occurrence    in    transudations,    188, 

191—195 
,  Henle*s,  370 
Fibrin  coagulation,  127—129,  160—168 
Fibrin  calculi,  303,  519 
Fibrin  digestion,  263,  276,  288 
Fibrin  ferment,  12,  127,  128,  163—168 
Fibrin  formation,  127—129,  160—168 
Fibrin  globulin,  128,  132 
Fibrine  soluble.     See  Serglobulin. 
Fibrinogen,  16,  125—129,  165,  166,  183,  189 
Fibrinolysis,  127 

Fibrinoplastic  substance.     See  Serglobulin, 
Fibroin,  16,  58 
Filtration,  relation  to  absorption,  320 

,  relation    to    lymph    formation^ 
188 
Fischer- Weidel's  reaction,  117 
Fish-bones,  324 
Fish-eggs,  24,  377,  382 
Fish-scales,  58,  117 
Fish,  swimming  bladder  of,  117,  643 
Flesh,  accumulation  of,  with  various  foods, 
667,  669,  672—676 
,  metabolism,  in  starvation,  558 
,  metabolism,     with     various     foods, 
566—576 
Flesh  quotient,  356 
Fluorine  in  bones,  322 
in  enamel,  326 
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Fly-maggots,  formation  of  fat  in,  328 
Fonction  martiale,  210 
Foods,  influence  on  the  secretion  of  intes- 
tinal juice,  280 
,  influence  on  the  secretion   of  bile, 

224,  225 
,  influence  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  259—260 
,  influence  on   the  secretion   of  pan- 
creatic juice,  283—284 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  am- 
monia, 470,  471 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  uric 

acid,  427 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  urea, 

442,  443 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  CO,, 

552,  559,  561 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  min- 
eral bodies,  464,  466,  469,  473 
,  influence     on     the    elimination     of 

xanthin  bodies,  434 
,  influence  on  faeces,  301,  307,  549 
,  influence     on     metabolism,     562 — 

.    576 
,  various,  rich  in  proteid,  566 — 569 
,  various,  mixed,  566 — 569 
,  insufficient  supply  of^  563 — 566 
Food-stuffs,  necessity  of,  546 

,  combustion  heat  of,  554 — 556 
Formaldehyde,  formation  in  plants,  1,  79 
,  combination  with  proteid,33 
,  combination  with  urea,  417 
,  relation    to    sugar    forma- 
tion, 79 
Formanilid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

(foot-note),  479 
Formic  acid  in  butter,  388 

in  gastric  contents,  279 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  459, 476 
from  cleavage  of  nucleic  acid, 
110 
Frog's  eggs,  membrane  of,  46 
Fructosamin,  523 
Fructose.     See  Levulose. 
Fruit-sugar.     See  Levulose. 
Fundus  glands,  257,  269 
Fungi,  glycogen  therein,  211 
Fumaric  acid,  22 

Flirbringer's  albumin  reagent,  486 
Furfuraeryluric  acid,  481 
Furfurol    from  glycuronic  acid,  461 
from  pentoses,  78 
,  relation  to  proteid  reactions,  28 
,  relation     to     Pettenkofer's    bile- 
acid  tests,  227 
,  reagent  for  urea,  416 
,  behavior    in    the    animal    body, 
481 
Fuscin,  366 

Galactonic  acid,  84 
Galactose,  73,  84,  89,  391 


Galactose  from  cerebrin,  361 

,  relation    to    formation    of    gly- 
cogen, 216 
Gallacetophenon,    behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  482 
Gallic  acid  in  urine,  451 
Gallois's  inosit  test,  342 
Galtose,  75 

Gas,  exchange  of,  in  various  ages,  579,580 
,  exchange  of,  through  the  skin,  529 
,  exchange  of,  in  starvation,  552,  557, 

559 
,  exchange  of,  in  various  conditions  of 
the  body,  352,  559,  561,  578,  580, 
581 
,  exchange  of,  in  the  muscles,  348,  352 
,  exchange  of,  with  various  food-stuffs, 

578 
,  exchange  of,  abstinence  value  of,  561, 
578 
Gases  of  the  blood,  530—535 
of  the  intestine,  296 
of  the  bile,  240,  535 
of  the  urine,  473,  536 
of  the  hen's  ^gg,  382,  383 
of  the  lymph,  184,  535 
of  the  milk,  395,  400,  536 
of  the  muscles,  346,  348,  352 
of  the  transudations,  190,  536 
in  pancreatic  digestion,  287 
Gastric  catarrh,  275 
Gastric  contents.    See  Chyme. 
Gastric  flstula,  258 
Gastric  juice,  258 

,  secretion  of,  258,  269 

,  estimation     of    acidity     of, 

276—279 
,  relation  to  intestinal  putre- 
faction, 300 
,  artificial,  262 

,  action    of,    263—268,    270— 
276,  391,  398 
Gastric  mucosa,  258,  259 
Gelatin,  56 

,  relation    to   glycogen    formation, 

214 
,  putrefaction  of,  64,  294 
,  nutritive  value  of,  570,  571 
,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior    with    pancreatic    juice, 
290 
Gelatin  and  the  detection  of  trypsin,  288 
Gelatin-forming  substances  (see  Collagen), 

54 
Gelatin  peptones.  56 
Gelatin  sugar.    See  Glycocoll. 
Gelatinous  tissues,  316 
Gelatoses,  56 

,  relation    to    blood    coagulation, 
124 
Gentisic  acid,  451 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body^ 
482 
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Gentisie  aldehyde,  462 

Gerhardt's  diacetic  acid  reaction,  600 

Germ  of  the  hen's  egg,  376 

Globin,  62,  147 

Globulicidal  bodies  in  serum,  181 

Globulins,  16 

,  general  characteristics,  30 
in  urine,  487 
in  protoplasm,  100,  101 
.  See  also  the  different  globulins. 
Cllobuloses,  36 
Glucase,  133,  262,  263,  265 
Glucocyanhydrin,  73 
Glueoheptose,  73 
Gluconic,  72 
Glucoprotein,   18 
Glucosamin  from  chitin,  622 

from  cartilage,  318 
from  ovomucoid,  381 
Glucosan,  80 
Glucose.    See  Dextrose. 
Glucosides,  75,  77 
Glucosoxime,  73 
Glutamic  acid,  67 
Gluten  protein,  43 
Glutin.    See  Gelatin. 
Glutolin,  130 
Glutose,  75 
Glycalanin,  58 
Glycerin  aldehyde,  79 
Glycerin,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 
,  solvent  for  enzymes,  11 
Glycerophosphoric  acid,  103,178,199,204,237 
Glycerophosphoric  acid  in  urine,  469,  462 
Glycin.     See  Glycocoll. 
Glycocholic  acid,  227,  228,  239 

,  properties,  227,  228 
,  occurrence       in       excre- 
ments, 297 
,  occurrence   in    bile  from 

various  animals,  240 
,  absorption  of,  315 
,  behavior     to     intestinal 
putrefaction,  297 
Glycocholates  from  rodents,  228 
Glycocoll,  66 

,  properties,  231 

,  formation  from  gelatin,  65,  294 

,  formation    from    other    protein 

substances,  63,  59 
,  relation    to    formation    of    uric 

acid,  426,  429 
,  relation   to   formation   of  urea, 

412,  431,  476 
,  synthesis  with  glycocoll,  2,  440, 
480,  48*1 
Glycogen,  88,  100,  211—223 
,  origin  of,  214—218 
,  general  chemical  behavior,  212 
,  relation    to    muscular    activity, 

348,  352 
,  relation  to  muscle  rigor,  347 


Glycogen,  relation  to  formation  of  sugar, 
217—222,  253 
,  occurrence  in  sputum,  645 
,  occurrence  in  muscles,  342 
,  occurrence  in  the  lungs,  646 
,  occurrence  in  the  lymph,  184 
,  occurrence    in    protoplasm,    100, 
105,  166,  197 
Glycolysis,  133,  184 
Glycolytic  enzyme,  133,  223 
Glyconucleoproteids,  60 
Glycoproteids,  16,  44—50,  102,  380 
Glycosuria,  220—224,  496 

,  alimentary,  220,  308 
Glycosuric  acid,  451 
Glycuron,  460 

Glyeuronic  acid,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen,  214 
,  properties,  460 
,  conjugated,  446,  449,  460 
,  conjugation    of,    in    the 

body,  477,  482 
,  occurrence    in    cartilage, 
318,460 
Glyoxyl  diureid.    See  Allantoin. 
Gmelin's  test  for  bile-pigments,  235 

test   for   bile-pigments  in   urine, 
494 
Goat's  milk,  396,  397 
Goose-fat,  absorption  of,  312 
Gorgonin,  58 

Gout,  elimination  of  uric  acid  in,  427,  428 
Graafian  follicles,  372 
Grape-moles,  384 
Grape  sugar.    See  Dextrose. 
Guaiacum  blood  test,  491 
Guanin,  116 

,  properties    and    occurrence,    117, 
118 
in  urine,  435 
Guanin  calcium,  117 
Guanin  gout,  117 
Guano,  117,  427 
Guano-bile  acids,  228 
Guanovulit,  382 
Guanylic  acid,  109,  110 
Gulonic  acid  lacton,  460 
Gulose,  78,  83 
Gums,  various,  88 — 90 
,  animal,  45 
,  animal,  in  urine,  469 
Gunning-Leiben's  acetone  reaction,  508 
GUnzberg's  reagent  for  free  HCl,  277 

Heemataerometer,    539 

Haematin,  148 

,  relation  to  bilirubin,  243 
,  relation  to  urobilin,  243 
,  properties,   149 

Hsematinoraeter,  153 

Hcematinic  acids,  149 

Hflematoblasts,  156 

Hcematochlorin,  383 
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Hematocrit,  169 
Hflemtogen,  377,  382 
Hfiematoglobuiin.     See  Oxyhemoglobin. 
Hsematoidin,  152 

,  relation  to  bilirubin,  152^  233, 

243 
,  properties,  152 
,  occurrence  in  sputum,  545 
,  occurrence  in  corpora  lutea, 

373 
,  occurrence      in      excrements, 

302 
,  occurrence  in  sediments,  516 
Hfiematolin,  150 

Hssmatoporphyrin,    relation    to    bilirubin, 
151,  243 
,  relation      to     urobilin, 

151,  455 
,  relation      to      protein- 

chromogen,  289 
,  properties,  151 
,  occurrence      in     urine, 

455,  492 
,  occurrence      in      lower 
animals^  525 
Hsematoporphyrinuria,  492 
Hematoscope,  152 
Heematuria,  490 
Haemerythrin,  154 
Haemin,  149,  150 
Hcemin  crystals,  150,  491 
Ha&mochromogen,  139,  147,  148 

,  properties  of,  148 
,  occurrence    in    muscles, 
338 
Haemocyanin,  154 
Haemoglobin,  44,  143 

,  composition  of,  139 

,  properties  and  behavior,  143 

,  quantity  in  blood,   139,   171, 

172—178 
,  quantitative  estimation,  153, 

154 
,  behavior  in  tryptic  digestion, 

290 
.  See  also  oxyhaemoglobin  and 
the  combinations  of  haemo- 
globin with  other  gases. 
Haemoglobinuria,  490 
Haemometer,  154 
Haeser's  coefficient,  474 
Hair,  51,  521 
,  ash  of,  521 
,  pigments  of,  524,  525 
Hair-balls,  303 
Half-rotation,  76 

Halogens,  action  of,*  on  proteids,  23 
Hammarsten's  reaction  for  bile-pigments, 
235 
reaction  of  bile-pigments  in 
urine,  495 
Haptogen-membrane,  387 
Heat,  action  of,  on  metabolism,  579,  583 


Heat  of  combustion  of  various  food-stuffs^ 
554—556 
,  loss  of,  through  the  skin,  529,  583 
generated  in  plants,  2 
Helicoproteid,  16,  50 
Heller's  albumin  test,  26 

albumin  test  applied  to  urine,  485 
Heller-Teichmann's  blood  test,  491 
Hemialbumose,  35 
Hemicelluloses,  91 
Hemicollin,  56 
Hemielastin,  54 
Hemipeptone,  35 
Hemp-seed  calculi,  517 
Hen's  ^^,  376—784 

,  incubation  of,  382,  383 
Herring,  spermatozoa  of,  59 
Heteroalbumose,  36,  38,  488 
Heteroxanthin,  115 

in  urinCj  436 
Hexobioses,  84     , 
Hexon  bases,  68 
Hexoses,  78 — 84 

from  nudeoproteids,  50 
from  nucleic  acids,  110 
.  See  also  the  various  hexoses. 
High  altitude,  action  on  the  blood,  175 
Hippokoprosterin,  248 
Hippomelanin,  524 
Hippuric  acid,  440 

,  properties     and     reactions^ 

442 
,  formation  in  the  body,  2» 

440,  441,  480 
,  cleavage  of,  440,  442 
,  occurrence  of,  440,  441 
as  sediment,  516 
Histidin,  19,  24,  59,  60,  69 
Histon,  61,  111,  167,  201 

in  urine,  490 
Histozyme,  443 
Hofmann's  tyrosin  test,  65 
Holothuria,  mucin  of,  48 
Homocerebrin,  360—362 
Homogentisic  acid,  446,  450—452 
Hopkins's   method    for   the   estimation  of 

uric  acid,  434,  435 
Hoppe-Seyler's  CO  blood  test,  146 

xanthin  test,  117 
Horn,  51,  521,  526 
Horn  substance  in  the  gizzard  of  birds,  52 

.  See  also  Keratins. 
Huckleberries,  coloring  matter  of,  in  urine, 

483 
Human  milk,  397 — 401 

,  behavior    in    the    stomach, 

270,  398 
,  composition,  398 
Humin  substances  in  urine,  453 
Humor,  aqueous,  194 
Huppert's  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  235 

reaction    for    bUe-pigments    in 
urine,  495 
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Hyalines,  48 

of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts,  523 
of  Rorvida's  substance,  101,  137, 
156,  197 
Hyalogens,  48 
Hyalomucoid,  366 
Hyaloplasm,  106 
Hydatid  cysts,  523 
Hydracrylic  acid,  342 
Hydraemia,  177 
Hydramnion,  384 
Hydrazons,  73 
Hydrobilirubin,  233,  234 

,  relation  to  urobilin,  454 
Hydrocele  fluids,  193 
Hydrochinon,  447,  483 
Hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid,  443,  447 
Hydrochloric   acid,   secretion   in   stomach, 
260,  268,  275 
,  anti-fermentive    action 

of,  274 
,  actioA  of,  on  secretion 
of   pancreatic    juice, 
283 
,  action  of,   on   py'orus, 

272 
,  quantity    of,     in     the 

gastric  juice,  260 
,  quantitative/  estimation 
in   gastric   contents, 
278,  279 
,  reagents   for   free   HCl 
in   gastric    contents, 
277 
Hydrocinnamic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  441 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  action  on  peptic  diges- 
tion, 265 
,  action    on    tryptic    di- 
gestion, 289 
,  combination  with 

haemoglobin,  147 
Hydrogen  in  putrefactive  and  fermentive 

processes,  8,  294,  296 
Hydrogen  peroxide  in  urine,  473 

in  oxidations,  6 
,  decomposition     of,     by 
enzymes,  11 
Hydrolytic  cleavages,  8,  9 

.  See  also  the  various 
cleavages. 
Hydronephrosis  fluid,  406 
Hydroparacumaric  acid  in  putrefaction  in 

the  intestine,  294 
Hyoglycocholic  acid,  228 
Hyperalbuminosis,   178 
Hyperglycfiemia,  220 
Hyperinosis,  178 
Hyperistonic  solutions,  159 
Hypinosis,  178 
Hypisotonic  solutions,  159 
Hypnotics,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 


Hypogeeic  acid,  98 

Hypophysis  cerebri,  iodothyrin  therin,  203 
Hyposulphites  in  the  urine,  462,  476 
Hypoxanthin,  115 

,  relation  to  the  formation  of 
uric  acid«  429 

,  properties,  118 

,  passage  of,  into  urine,  435 

Ichthidin,  377,  382 
Ichthin,  382 

Ichthulin,  16,  49,  377,  382 
Ichthylepidin,  58 
Icterus,  224,  244,  245 
in  blood,  180 
in  urine,  494 
Immunity,  14 

Incubation  of  the  eggy  382—384 
Indican  test,  Jaffa's,  448 

,  Obermeyer's,  449 
Indican,  urine,  447^-449 

,  elimination  in  starvation,  297,447 
,  elimination  in  disease,  447,  448 
Indigo,  448 

in  sweaty  529 
in  urinary  sediments,  516 
Indigo  blue,  448,  453 
Indol,  properties,  295,  296 

,  formation  from  proteid,  18,  20 

,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294,  297, 

443,  447 
,  behavior  iA  animal  body,  479,  482 
Indophenol  blue,  5,  7 
Indoxyl,  443,  447 

Indoxyl-glycuronic  acid,  447,  449,  482 
Indoxyl  red,  449 

Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  443,  447—449 
Inosinic  acid,  338,  340 
Inosit,  properties  and  occurrence,  341 
in  urine,  506 
,  relation  to  formation   of  glycogen, 
214 
Intestinal  calculi,  303 
Intestinal  contents,  291—303 
Intestinal  fistula,  280,  293 
Intestinal  gases,  294,  296 
Intestinal  juice,  280—282 
Intestinal  mucosa,  280 
Intestine,  putrefactive  processes  in,  293 — 
300 
,  reaction  in,  293,  300 
,  absorption    in,    298—300,    304— 

316 
,  digestive  processes  in,  291 — ^294 
Intracellular  enzyme  action,  10 
Inulin,  83^  88 

,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 
Inversion,  85,  216,  266,  280,  291,  308 
Invertin,  12,  86,  280,  308 
Invert-sugar,  84 

Iodides  and  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  268 
Iodine  equivalent,  97 
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Iodine,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  529 
,  passage  of,  into  saliva,  256 
Iodized  albuminates,  23,  58 
Iodized  fats,  327,  403 
lodo-cholalic  acid  compound,  229 
Iodoform,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  477 
test,  Gunning's,  508 
test,  Lieben's,  608 
lodogorgonic  acid,  58 
lodospongin,  58 
lodothyrin,  201,  203 
lones,  relation  to  ferment  action,  12 
Iron  in  blood,  134,  170,  171 

in  blood-pigments,  139,  148,  150,  153, 

243 
in  bile,  238,  243 
in  urine,  472 
in  the  liver,  209,  210,  243 
in  milk,  395,  399,  401 
in  the  spleen,  199,  200 
in  muscles,  345,  354 
in  new-bom,  199,  210,  401 
in  protein  substances,  7,  16,  31,  113, 

199,  207,  243 
In  cells,  121 
,  elimination  of,  238,  243,  256,  472 
and  blood  formation,  176,  377 
,  absorption  of,  176 
granules  in  the  spleen,  199 
Iron  salts,  elimination  by  the  urine,  472 
,  action  on  the  blood,  176 
,  action  on  trypsin  digestion,  289 
,  absorption  of,   176 
Iron  starvation,  565 
Ischuria  in  cholera,  528 
Isocholesterin,  246,  248 

in  vemix  caseosa,  526 
Tsocreatinin,  338,  339 
1  Isodulcite,  78 
Isodynamic  law,  556 
Isoglucosamin,  74 
Isomaltose,  84,  86,  253,  285 

in  urine,  459 
Isosaccharin,     relation    to    formation     of 

glycogen,  214 
Isotonic  solutions,  159 
Isotropous  substance,  332 
Ivory,  326 

Ja fife's  indican  test,  448 

creatinin  test,  424 
Janthinin,  526 

Japanese, 'nutrition  of,  585,  586 
Jaune  indien,  460 
Jecorin,  105,  172,  199 

,  properties  and  occurrence,  209 
Jequirity  bean,   14 
Jolles's  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 

Kairin,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Kaufmann's  method  of  studying  metabo- 
lism, 553 


Kephalines,  359,  362 
Kephir,  392 

,  anti-putrefactive  action,  298 
Kerasin,  360,  362 
Keratinose,  52 
Keratins,  16,  51,  52 

,  properties,  51,  52 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  266 
,  behavior   with   pancreatic  juice, 
290 
Ketoses,  72,  74 
Kidneys,  406 

,  relation    to    formation    of    uric 

acid,  431 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  414 
,  relation  to  formation  of  hippuric 
acid,  442 
Kjeldahl's  ^method  of  determining  nitrogen, 

417 
Knapp's  titration  method,  503 
Knee-joint  cartilage,  320 
Knop-Httfner's    method    for    determining 

urea,  421 
Koprosterin,  247,  302 
Kumyss,  392 
Kyestein,  516 
Kynurenic  acid,  451,  452,  463 

Laborer,  diet  of,  585,  590 
Lactalbumin,  16,  391 
Lactase,  281,  392 

Lactates.    See  Lactic  acids,  also  344. 
Lactic-acid  fermentation,  76,  81,  271,  274, 

276,  342,  386, 
392 
in  intestine,  292, 

308 
in  stomach,  274, 

276 
in     milk,     386, 
396 
Lactic  acids,  342 — 345 

in  intestine,  293 
in  urine,  343,  429,  459 
in  bones,  324 
in  stomach,  260,  270,  274 
,  relation  to  formation  of  uric 

acid,  429 
.  See  also  Paralactic  and  Fer- 
mentation lactic  acids. 
Lacto-caramel,  392 
Lacto-globulin,  391 
Lactones  of  varieties  of  sugars,  72 
Lacto-phosphocamic  acid,  391 
Lacto-protein,  391 
Lactose.     See  Milk-sugar,  391 
LflBvo-lactic  acid,  342 
Laiose,  505 
Lanoceric  acid,  527 
Lanolin,  248 
Lanopalmitic  acid,  527 
Lanugo  hair,  384 
Lard,  absorption  of,  312 
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Latebra,  376 
Laurie  acid,  92 

in  butter,  388 
in  spermaeeti,  98 
Laxatives,  action  on  the  blood,  178 
Lead    colic,    elimination    of    urobilin    in, 

456 
Lead  in  the  blood,  170 
in  the  liver,  211 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Lecithalbumins,  31 

,  relation    to    secretion    of 

gastric  juice,  269 
,  relation    to    secretion    of 
urine,  405 
Lecithin,  properties,  occurrence,  etc,   103, 
104 
in  milk,  399 
,  action  on  coagulation  of  blood, 

106 
,  putrefaction  of,  104,  297 
,  relation    to    muscular    activity, 
350 
Legal's  acetone  reaction,  503 

indol  reaction,  259 
Legumin  from  peas,  43 
Leinolic  acid,  92 
Lens  (see  Crystallin  lens),  367 
,  capsule  of,  367 
,  fibres  of,  367 
Leo's  method  for  determination  of  acidity, 
278 
sugar,  505 
Lepidoporphyrin,  525 
Lepidotic  acid,  525 
Lethal,  08 
Leucaemia,   blood,  115,  178 

,  uric  acid,  elimination  in,  200, 

427,  428 
,  xanthin    bodies    in,    115,    178, 
435 
Leuceines,  18 
Leucines,  18 
Leucin,  18,  62—64 

,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

429 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  412, 

476 
,  preparation,  65,  66 
,  properties,  62--64 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  511 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  412, 
476 
Leucin  ethylester,  64 
Leucinic  acid,  63 
Leucinimid,  19,  22 
Leucocytes,  relation  to  absorption,  306 

,  relation   to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  430 
in  thymus  gland,  201 
Leucomaines,  14 

in  urine,  463 
in  muscles,  341 


Leuconuclein,  163,  165,  166,  201 
Levulinic  acid,  78,  109 
Levulose,  72,  73,  74,  78,  83,  84 
in  urine,  505 
,  relation  to  glycogen  formatiofl, 

215,  221 
,  absorption  of,  306 
,  behavior  in  diabetics,  221 
in  transudations,  100 
Lichenin,  88 

Lieben's  acetone  reaction,  508 
Lieberktihn's  alkali-albuminate,  18,  32 

glands,  280 
Liebermann's  reaction  for  proteids,  27 
Liebermann-Burchard's  reaction  for  choles* 

terin,  247 
Liebig's   titration   method   for   estimating 

urea,  418—421 
Ligamentum  nuchs,  53,  54 
Lignin,  90 

Linseed  oil,  feeding  with,  327 
Lion's  urine,  425 
Lipacidsemia,  179 
Lipssmia,  179 

Lipanin,  absorption  of,  312 
Lipochromes,  134,  377 
Lipolytic  enzyme  in  the  blood,  134 
Lipuria,  511 
Lithium  in  blood,  170 
Lithium  lactate,  344 
Lithium  urate,  432 
Lithobilic  acid,  304 
Lithofellic  acid,  231,  304 
Lithuric  acid,  463 
Liver,  206—211 

,  relation    to    coagulation    of   blood, 

168 
,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

428,  431 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  412, 

413,  414,  431 
,  blood  of,  173,  218 
,  proteids  of,  207 
,  fat  of,  208,  209 
,  quantity  of  sugar  in,  218 
Liver  atrophy,  acute,  yellow, 

,  elimination  of  ammonia  in, 

415 
,  elimination     of     urea     in, 

415 
,  elimination   of   leucin   and 

ty rosin  in,  511 
,  elimination   of  lactic   acid 
in,  343,  459 
Liver  cirrhosis,  ascitic  fluid  in,  193 

,  action  of,  on  the  elimina- 
tion   of    ammonia    and 
urea,  415 
Liver  dextrin,  214 

Liver  extirpation,  elimination    of    ammo- 
nia with,  415,  428 
,  elimination  of  uric  acid 
with,  428 
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Liver    extirpation,    elimination    of    lactic 
acids  with,  343,  428, 
459 
,  action  on  formation  of 
bile,  241,  242 
Lung  catheter,  639 
Lungs,  554,  555 
Luteins,  377,  378 

in  corpora  lutea,  373 
,  egg-yolk,  377 
in  serum,  134 
,  relation  to  hsematoidin,  373 
Lymph,  183—188 
Lymphagogues,  187 
Lymphatic  glands,  198 
Lymph-cells,  quantitative   composition   of, 
201 
.  See  also  Leucocytes. 
Lymph-fibrinogen.     See  Tissue-fibrinogen. 
Lysatin,  19,  69,  412 
Lysatinin,  19,  69,  289 
Lysin,  19,  24,  59,  68,  289 
Lysuric  acid,  68 

Mackerel,  flesh  of,  355 
Madder,  feeding  with,  344 
Magnesium  in  urine,  466,  472,  475 
in  bones,  322,  325 
in  muscles,  345,  354 
.  See  also  various  tissues  and 
fluids. 
Magnesium  phosphate    in    intestinal    cal- 
culi, 303 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  urine,  466,  472 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  urinary  calculi, 

516,  518 
Magnesium    phosphate    in    urinary    sedi- 
ments, 514,  516 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  bones,  322 
Magnesium  soaps  in  excrements,  301 
Malaria,  180 
Malic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

476 
Maltase,  86 

in  blood,  133 
Malt  diastase,  253 
Maltodextrin,  89 
Maltose,  85 

,  formation   from   starch,   89,   253, 

285 
,  absorption  of,  308,  309 
,  relation    to    glycogen    formation, 

216 
,  action  with  intestinal  juice,  280, 
291,  308 
Mammary  glands.  385,  403,  404 
Mandelic  acid,  479 
Man  in  poorhouse,  diet  of,  589 
Mannite,  78,  83 

,  relation    to    formation    of    gly- 
cogen, 214 
Mannose,  75.  78,  83,  91 
Mannoso-cellulose,  91 


Mare's  milk,  396,  397 
Margarine  and  margaric  acid,  94 
Marsh-gas,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294, 

296 
Maschke's  acetone  reaction,  424 
Meat  extracts,  action  on  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice,  259 
M«at  in  intestinal  tract,  307 
,  calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
,  digestibility  of,  272 
,  composition  of,  329,  354 — 356 
.  See  also  muscles. 
Meconium,  302 
Medulla  oblongata,  363 
MelansBmia,   180 
Melanins,  524 

,  relation  to  blood-pigments,  524 
,  relation     to     proteinchromogen, 

289 
,  properties   and   occurrence,   524, 
525 
in  the  eye,  366 
in  hair,  493 
Melanogen  in  the  urine,  493 
Melanoidic  acid,  524 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  pigment  of,  524,  525 
Melebiose,  87 
Melissyl  alcohol,  98 
Mellitaemia,  179 
Membranines,  48,  321,  367 
Menstrual  blood,  174 
Menthol,    behavior   in    the   animal   body, 

482 
Mercapturic  acid,  482 
Mercury  salts,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
,  passage  of,  in  sweat,  629 
,  action  on  ptyalin,  254 
,  action  on  trypsin,  289 
Mesitylen,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

480 
Mesitylenic  acid,  480 
Mesitylenuric  acid,  480 
Metabolism,  dependence  of  external  tem- 
perature upon,  583 
in  various  ages,  579 
in  work  and  rest,  350 — 354, 

580—582 
in  different  sexes,  579 
in  starvation,  556 — 562 
with     different     food  -  stuffs, 

566—578 
in  sleep  and  waking,  582 
,  calculation  of  extent  of,  549 — 
554,  561,  562 
Metalbumin,  374 

Metaphosphoric   acid,    constituent    of    nu- 
cleins,     31,     108, 
112 
,  as  reagent  for  pro* 
teids,  26,  485 
MethflBmoglabin,  144 

in  blood  in  poisoning,  180 
in  urine,  490 
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Methal^  98 

Methane,    formation    in   putrefaction,   20, 

294,  296 
Methose,  79 
•Methylenitan,  79 
Methyl  glycocoll.    See  Sarcosin. 
Methylguanidin,  339,  423 
Methylguandin-acetic  acid.    See  Creatin. 
Methylhydandoinic  acid,  476 
Methyl  indol.    See  Skatol. 
Methyl  mercaptan  in  proteid  putrefaction, 
20,  54,  294,  296 
in  urine,  483 
Methyl  pentose.     See  Rhamnose. 
Methyl   pyridin,    behavior   in   the   animal 

body,   479 
Methyl-pyridyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  483 
Methyluramin,  339,  423 
Methyl  xanthin,  115,  435,  436 
Mett's  method  of  estimating  pepsin,  264 
Micrococcus  restituens,  306 
Micrococcus  ureee,  10,  514 
Microorganisms  in  intestinal  tract,  12,  274, 

294,  297,  301 
Milk,   385—405 

,  secretion  of,  402— -404 

,  consumation    of,    in    intestine,    307, 

313 
,  blue  or  red,  404 

,  anti-putrefactive  action  in  intestine, 
298,  444 
in  disease,  404 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  404 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  270,  274, 

398 
,  action  on   the   secretion   of  gastric 

juice,  259 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of  pancreatic 

juice,  284 
.  See  also  different  varieties  of  milk. 
Milk-fat,  388,  397 

,  analysis  of,  394 
,  formation  of,  403 
Milk-globules  from  cow's  milk,  387,  388 

from  human  milk,  397 
Milk-plasma,  388 
Milk-sugar,  87,  391,  392 

,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 216 
,  properties,  391,  392 
,  fermentation,  386,  392,  396 
,  inversion  of,  281,  291,  392 
,  calorific  value  of,  554 
,  quantitative  estimation,  395 
,  absorption  of,  308 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  216, 392, 

505 
,  origin  of,  385,  403,  404 
Millon's  reagent,  27 

Mineral   acids,   alkali-removing  action  of, 
408,  471,  535,  563 
,  anti-fermentive    action    of, 
274 


Mineral  acids,  action  on  the  elimination 

of  ammonia,  471,  565 
Mineral  bodies,  elimination  in  starvation, 
560 
,  insufficient      supply      of, 

662—566 
,  behavior  in  the  organism, 

563 
.  See  also  the  various  fluids, 
tissues,  and  juices. 
Mitoplasm,  106 
Mixture  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in 

the  urine,  411,  427,  428 
Modified  proteids,  29 

Mohr's  titration  method  for  chlorine,  464 
Molisch's  sugar  test,  82 
Monamido  acids,  62 
Monosaccharides,  72 — 84 
Moore's  sugar  test,  80 
M9mer-Sj0qvist's    method    of    estimating 
urea,  421 
method    of    estimating 
acidity,  278 
M5mer's  reaction  for  aceto-acetic  acid,  510 
Morphin,  passage  of,  into  urine,  483 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Mucic  acid,  84,  89,  392 

,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 
Mucilages,  vegetable,  88,  90 
Mucin,  16,  45,  46 

in  sputum,  545 
in  connective  tissue,  316 
in  urine,  462,  489 
in  salivary  glands,  45,  249 
,  detection  of,  in  urine,  489 
Mucin-like  substances  in  bile,  226 

in  urine,  462,  489 

in  kidneys,  406 

in     thyroid     gland, 

201 
in  synovial  fluid,  195 
Mucinogen,  47,  250 
Mucinoids.     See  Mucoids. 
Mucin  peptone,  46,  266 
Mucoids,  16,  47.  48 

in  ascitic  fluids,  190,  193 
in  the  vitreous  humor,  317,  367 
in  the  cornea,  321 
Mucose,  46 

Mucous  glands,  45,  249 
Mucous  membranefl  of  the  stouiach,  257 
Mucous  tissue,  316 
Mucus  of  the  bile,  225,  239 

of  the  urine,  406,  462,  489 
of  synovial  fluid,  195 
Mulberry  calculi,  518 
Murexide  test,  433 

Muscle,  coagulation  of,  334,  336,  346,  357 
Muscle-fibres,  332 
Muscle-pigments,  337 
Muscle-plasma,  333 
Muscle-serum,  333 
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Muscle-stroma,  335 
Muscle-sugar,  342 
Muscle-syntonin,  336 
Muscles,  striated,  356 

,  unstriated,  332—356 

,  blood  of,  174,  348,  349 

,  chemical   processes  in  work  and 

rest,  347—354 
y'  chemical  processes  in  rigor,  346, 

347 
,  proteids  of,  333—337 
,  extractives  of,  338—345 
,  pigments  of,  337 
,  fat  of,  345,  362,  356 
,  gases  of,  346,  348,  352 
,  calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
,  mineral  bodies  of,  345,  356 
,  amount  of  water  in,  355 
,  composition  of,  364 
Muscosamin,  46 

Muscular  energy,  origin  of,  352 — 354 
Muscular  force,  chemical  processes  in  mus- 
cles, 347—354 
,  action  ot,  on  urine,  408, 

423,  425,  461 
,  action  of,  on  metabolism, 
347—354 
Musculin,  16,  335,  337 
Mussels,  glycogen  of,  211 
Mustard-seed  oil,  action  on  the  secretion 

of  pancreatic  juice,  284 
Mutton-fat,  feeding  with,  327 

,  absorption  of,  312,  313 
Myco-protein,  17 
Myeline  forms,  104,  359 
Myelines,  359 
Myoalbumose,  335 
Myoalbumin,  335 
Myogen,  337 
Myogen  fibrin,  334,  337 
Myoglobulin,  335 
Myohsematin,  338 
Myoproteid,  337 
Myosin,  334,  337 

,  in  leucocytes,  156 
,  absorption  of,  304 
Myosin  ferment,  336 
Myosin  fibrin,  334,  337 
Myosinogen,  336,  337 
Myosinoses,  36 
Myricin,  98 
Myricyl  alcohol,  98 
Myristic  acid  in  animal  fat,  92 
in  butter,  388,  397 
in  bile,  237 
in  wool-fat,  527 
Myzoedema,  202,  203,  317 

Nails,  51,  521 

Naphthalin,  action  on  urine,  483 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
479 
Naphthol-glycuronic  acid,  482,  483 


Naphthol,  reagent  for  sugar,  82,  600 

,  behavoir   in   the   animal   body, 
482,  483 
Narcotics,  relation  to  glycogen  formatioBt 

214 
Native  proteids,  29 
Navel  cord,  mucin  of,  45,  47,  317 
Neossin,  48 
Nerves,  364 
Neuridin,  359,  362,  376 
Neurin,  103 

,  in  suprarenal  capsule,  204 
,  in  protagon,  369 
Neurochitin,  364 
Neurokeratin,  51,  358,  364 
Neutral  fats.     See  Fats. 
Nickel  salts,  behavior  to  amido-acidB,  68 
Nicotin,  action  on  quantity  of  CO,  in  the 

stomach,  271 
Nitrates  in  the  urine,  470 
Nitric-oxide  haemoglobin,  147 
Nitro-benzaldehyde,  behavior  in  the  am* 

mal  body,  480 
Nitro-benzoic  acid,  22,  480 
Nitro-benzyl  alcohol,  481 
Nitro-cellulose,  91 
Nitro-hippuric  acid,  480 
Nitro-phenyl-propiolic    acid,    reagent    for 

sugar,    82, 
500 
,    behavior    in 
the  animal 
body,  449 
Nitro-toluol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

482 
Nitro-tyrosin  nitrate,  65 
Nitrogen,  combined,  amount  of,  in  intesti- 
nal       evacuations, 
548,  549 
,  in  meat,  356,  550 
,  in  urine,  411 
,  estimation       of,     ,  in 
urine,  417,  421 
Nitrogen  elimination  in    work    and    rest, 
350,      361,      352, 
580 
in    starvation,    557, 

568 
with    various    foods, 

566—676 
by  the  intestine,  307, 

548,  649 
by    the    urine,    411, 
467,    469,    548— 
560 
by     the     epidermis, 

549 
by    the    sweat,    528, 

548 
,  relation       to       tha 
elimination       of 
phosphoric   acid, 
467 
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Nitrogen  elimination,  relation  to  the 
elimination  of 
sulphuric  acid, 
469,  650 
,  relation  to  digestive 
activity,  471, 
648,  670 
Nitrogen,  free,  in  blood,  530 

,  in  intestine,  296 
,  in  stomach,  271 
,  in  secretions,  634 
,  in  transudations,  530 
Nitrogen  in  the  proteid  molecule,  17,  18 
Nitrogenous  deficit,  649 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  549 

»  with      various 
foods,     567, 
669,  572,  573, 
575 
Nitroso-indol  nitrate,  295 
Nubecula,  406,  462 
Nucleic  acids,  60,  107,  109—111,  113 
in  the  urine,  480 
,  combination   of,   with   pro- 
tamins,  371 
Nuclein  bases,  49, 60, 107, 108, 109, 113—120 

in  the  urine,  435 
Nucleins,  50,  107,  108,  112,  113 

,  relation    to    elimination    of    al- 

loxuric  bases,  435 
,  relation    to    formation    of    uric 

acid,  429,  430 
,  relation  to  elimination  of  P3O1, 

466 
,  absorption,  560 

,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior  with  pancreatic  juice, 
290 
Nuclein  plates,  167 
Nucleo-albumins,  16,  30 

in  the  bile,  226 
in  the  urine,  462,  489 
in  the  kidneys,  406 
in  protoplasm,  30,  101 
in  synovial  fluid,  196 
in  transudations,  189, 190, 
192 
,  behavior  in  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 30,  265,  398 
Nucleo-histon,  16,  101,  111 

,  relation    to   coagulation   of 
blood,  164,  166 
in  urine,  490 
Nudeo-proteids,  16,  31,  60,  108,  111,  112 
in  the  liver,  207 
in  gastric  juice,  260,  261 
in  mammary  glands,  386 
'  in  muscles,  336,  369 

I  in  the  kidneys,  406,  406 

in  the  pancreas,  282 
in  protoplasm,  101 
in   cell   nucleus,    106,    111, 
112 


Nucleo-proteids,  as  oxygen  carriers,  7 

,  behavior   in   pepsin   diges* 
tion,  50,  112,  266 
Nudeon,  340 

in  milk,  391,  399 
Nucleosin,  110 
Nucleothymic  acu,  110 
Nutrition  requirements,  568 

of  man,  584—690 
Nylander's  reagent.     See  Alm6n-6dttger*s 
sugar  test. 

Obermeyer's  indican  test,  449 

ObermUUer's  cholesterin  reaction,  247 

Odoriferous  bodies  in  the  urine,  516 

(Edema,  subcutaneous,  fluid  from,  195 

Oerters  diet  cure,  590,  591 

(Esophagus  fistula,  268 

Oleic  acid,  95 

Olein,  94,  95 

Oligemia,  177 

Oligocythemia,  177 

Oliguria,  476 

Olive  oil,  absorption  of,  312 

,  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile,225 
Onions,  behavior  with  saliva,  255 
Onuphin,  48 
Oocyanin,  382 
Oorodein,  382 
Opalisin,  388,  398 
Opium,  404 
Optograms,  366 
Organic  adds,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

407,  461,  476 
Organized  proteids,  568,  569 
Organs,  loss  of  weight  in  starvation,  661 
Organs  of  generation,  370 — 385 
Omithin,  19,  68,  480,  481 
Ornithuric  acid,  68,  480 
Orthonitro-toluol,  482 
Orthonitro  -  phenyl  -  propiolic     add.       See 

Nitro-phenyl-propiolic  add. 
Orylic  acid,  391 
Osamins,  76 

Osamines  of  varieties  of  sugar,  75 
Osazones,  73 

Osmosis,  relation  to  absorption,  187,  315 
Osmotic  pressure  of  blood,  159 
Osone,  74 
Ossein,  66,  321,  324 
Osteomalacia,  324,  326 

,  lactic  acid  in  urine,  343 
Osteoporosis.    See  Osteosclerosis. 
Osteosclerosis,  324 
Otoliths,  369 
Ovalbumin,  16,  379 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
131,  380 
Ovarian  cysts,  373—376 
Ovaries,  372 
Ovglobulin,  379 
Ovomucin,  379 
Ovomucoid,  48,  380,  381 
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Ovovitellin,  16,  376 

Ovum,  376—384 

Oxalate  calculi,  617 

Oxalate  of  lime.    See  Calcium  oxalate. 

Oxalates,  action  on  blood  coagulation,  124 

Oxalic  acid  in  the  blood,  179 

in  the  urine,  438,  439 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
438,  476 
Oxaluria,  439 
Oxaluric  acid,  426,  438 
Oxamid,  18 
Oxidases,  7 
Oxidation  ferment,  6 
Oxidations,  1—9, 142, 221, 294, 330, 413, 414, 
429,  443,  447,  454,  476,  477,  478,  480,  537 
Oximes,  73 
Oxonic  acid,  426 

Oxyacids,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294 
,  passage  of,  in  urine,  294,  450 
,  passage  of,  in  the  sweat,  529 
Oxybenzoic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  480 
Oxybenzols,  479 
Oxybutyric  acid  in  the  blood,  535 

,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
471,  510 
Oxycarnic  acid,  44 
Oxyfatty  acids,  92 

Oxygen,  consumption  in  work  and  rest,  348, 
352 
in  starvation,  559,561 
by  the  skin,  529 
Oxygen,  activity  of,  4  -7,  142 

in  the  blood,  531,  536—540 

in  the  intestine,  296 

in  the  lymph,  184,  535 

in  the  stomach,  271 

in  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes, 

543 
in  secretions,  535,  536 
in  transudations,  536 
,  combination  of,  in  the  blood,  140, 

141,  536,  539,  540 
,  tension  of,  in  blood,  537 — 641 
,  tension  of,  in  expired  air,  538 — 540 
,  action  of  CO^  in  expired  air,  642 — 

544 
,  lack  of,  action  on  proteid  destruc- 
tion, 343,  350,  351,  411 
,  lack  of,  action  on  elimination  of 

lactic  acid,  343,  469 
,  lack  of,  action  on  elimination  of 

sugar,  343,  459 
,  specific  capacity,  541 
Oxygen  carriers,  7 — 8,  142 
Oxygen,  calorific  value  in  the  combustion 

of  different  foods,  663 
Oxygen  consumption  in  the  blood,  144,532 
Oxyheematin,  148 
Oxyhaemocyanin,  154 
Oxyheemoglobin,  140 

,  dissociation  of,  140,  651 


Oxyheemoglobin,  properties  and  reactions, 
140,  141 
,  quantity  of,  in  the  blood, 

139,  171,  172,  177 
,  quantity  in  the  muscles, 

337 
,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 

490 
,  behavior      with      gastric 

juice,  266 
,  behavior  with  trypBin,291 
Oxyhydro-paracumaric  acid,  451 
Oxymandelic  acid,  451,  452 
Oxynapthalin,  479 
Oxynitro-albumin,  22 
Oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  64,  294,  451,  481 
Oxyphenyl  -  amido  -  propionic     acid.       See 

Tyrosin. 
Oxyphenyl-propionic  acid,  23,  294,  451,  482 
Oxyproteic  acid  in  urine,  461 — 463 
Oxyproto-sulphonic  acid,  23 
Ozone,  3 

Ozone  exciter,  142 
Ozone  transmitter,  142 

Palmitic  acid,  94 
Palmitic-acid  ester,  98 
Palmitin,  94 
Pancreas,  282,  283 

,  relation  to  glycolysis,   133,  224, 

283 
,  extirpation  of,  action  on  absorp- 
tion, 307,  310--314 
,  extirpation    of,    elimination    of 

sugar,  221—223 
,  charge  of.  200 
,  change  during  secretion^  282 
Pancreas  diabetes,  222 
Pancreas  proteid,  77,  283 
Pancreas  rennin,  290 
Pancreatic  casein,  290 
Pancreatic  juice,  283 

,  secretion  of,  283,  284 
,  enzymes  of,  284— -291 
,  action      on      food-stuffs, 
282—290 
Parabanic  acid,  116,  426 
Paracasein,  390 
Parachymosin,  267 
Paracresol,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294, 

443,  444 
Paraglobulin.    See  Serglobulin. 
Parahaemoglobin,  141 
Paralactic  acid,  342,  343 

in  the  blood,  134,  172,  344 
,  relation    to    formation    of 

uric  acid,  429 
,  properties  and  occurrence, 

343,  345 

,  formation  from  glycogen, 

344,  346 

,  formation  in  osteomalacia 
bones,  326 
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Paralactic  acid,  formation  in  muscle  dur- 
ing work,  349,  352 
f  formation,  in  rigor  mortis, 

346 
,  formation,     in     lack     of 

oxygen,  344,  349,  469 
,  formation,      in      animals 
with    extirpated   livers, 
344,  459 
,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
429,  459 
Paralbumin,  374 
Paralytic  saliva,  250 
Paramidophenol,  478 
Paramucin,  376 
Paramyosinogen,  335 
Paranuclein.    See  Pseudonudein. 
Para-oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  294,  450,  451 
Paraoxyphenyl  propionic  acid,  450,  451 
Paraoxypropiophenon,  behavior  in  animal 

body,  482 
Parapeptone,  266 
Paraxanthin,  116,  436 

in  urine,  436 
Parietal  or  delomorphic  cells,  257 
Parotid,  249 
Parotid  saliva,  251 
Parovarial  cysts,  376 
Pea  legumin,  43 
Pemphigus  chronicus,  195 
Penicillum  glaucum,  63 
Pentacrinin,  526 

Pentamethylendiamin.    See  Cadaverin. 
Pentosanes,  77 
Pentoses,  77 

,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
78,  214 
in  urine,  506 
in  pancreas,  78 
in  nuclei  n  bases,  109 
in    nucleoproteids,    50,    78,    208, 
385 
,  relation    to   elimination   of  hip- 
pur  ic  acid,  442 
Penzoldt,  acetone  reaction,  609 
Pepsin,  260 

,  properties,  261 

,  detection  in  gastric  contents,  276 
,  quantitative  estimation,  263,  264 
,  occurrence  in  the  urine,  314,  462 
,  occurrence  in  muscles,  338 
,  action  on  proteid,  263 
,  action  on  other  bodies,  266 
Pepsin-like  enzyme,  260,  261 
Pepsin  digestion,  263,  267 

,  products  of,  260,  266,266 
Pepsin  glands,  267 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  266 
Pepsinogen,  257,  269 
Pepsin  test,  263 
Peptochondrin,  318 
Peptones,  33 — 40 

in  putrefaction,  20,  294 


Peptones  in  pepsin  digestion,  33 — 39,  266 
in  trypsin  £gestion,  33 — 39,  289 
,  assimilation  of,  322 — 325 
,  relation  to  amylolysis,  256 
,  preparation,  40 
,  nutritive  value  of,  306,  571 
,  absorption  of,  304,  306 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  305,  487 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  259 
Peptone-plasma,  124,  162 

,  carbon-dioxide  tension,  643 
Peptonuria,  520 
Pericardial  fluid,  189,  191 
Perilymph,  369 
Period  of  incubation,  383 
Peritoneal  fluid,  189,  192 
Permeability  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  160 
Peroxyprotic  acid,  23 
Perspiratio  insensibilis,  548 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile  acids,  227 

respiration  apparatus,  644 
Phacozymase,  368 
Phaseomannit,  341 
Phenaceturic  acid,  443,  479,  480 
Phenol-glycuronic  acid,  444,  482 
Phenol-sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  443^- 
446 
in  sweat,  528 
Phenols,  elimination    by    the    urine,    299, 
443—450,  478—481 
in  starvation,  297 
,  estimation  in  the  urine,  446,  448 
,  action  on  the  urine,  446,  483 
,  formation     in     putrefaction,     21, 

294—443,  444 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  294 
Phenyl-acetic  acid,  formation  in  putrefac- 
tion, 22,  294 
,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  479 
Phenylalanin,    66.      See    Phenylamidopro- 

pionic  acid. 
Phenyl-amido-acetic  acid,  behavior  in  the 

animal  body,  479,  480 
Phenyl-amido-propionic  acid,  23 
Phenyl-amido-propionic   acid,   behavior  in 

the  animal  body,  478,  480 
Phenyl-glueosazone,  82 
Phenyl-glucoshydrazine,  73 
Phenyl-hydrazine  test,  81 

in  the  urine,  498 
Phenyl-lactosazone,  392 
Phenyl-maltosazone,  86 
Phenyl-propionic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  441,  479 
Phenyl-propionic    acid,    formation   in   pu- 
trefaction, 23,  294,  441 
Philothion,  4 
Phlebin,  138 
Phlbrhizin,  219,  607 
Phlorhizin  diabetes,  219,  507 
Phloroglucin  as  reagent,  78,  277,  606 
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Phosphate  calculi,  518 
Phosphate  diabetes,  467 
Phosphates  in   urine,   407,   460*-469,   484, 
614—616 
.  See  also   the  different  phos- 
phates. 
Phosphocamic  acid,  43,  338,  340 

in  the  milk,  391 
in  the  urine,  462 
in     relation     to     the 
elimination   of   CO, 
and  lactic  acid,  347 
in  relation  to  muscu- 
lar    activity,     352, 
364 
Phospho-glyco-proteid,  44,  49 
Phosphoric  acid,  elimination  by  the  urine, 
466,  469,  472 
,  formation    in    muscular 

activity,  360 
,  physiological  importance, 
121 
Phosphorized  combinations  in  the  urine, 

462 
Phosphorus     poisoning,     action     on     the 
elimination    of 
ammonia,  415 
,  action      on      the 
elimination    of 
urea,  415 
,  action      on      the 
elimination    of 
lactic  acid,  340, 
469 
,  fatty       degenera- 
tion caused  by, 
208,  328 
,  change      in      the 
urine,  340,  415, 
511 
Photometheemoglobin,  145 
Phrenosin,  361 

Phthalic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body,  478 
Phylloporphyrin,  139 
Phymatorusin,  624 

in  the  urine,  493 
Physetoelic  acid,  98 
Phytosterines,  246 
Phytovitellin,  43 

a-Picolin,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  481 
Picric  acid,  reagent  for  proteid,  26,  488 
,  reagent  for  creatinin,  424 
,  reagent  for  sugar,  82,  500 
Pigment  calculi,  246 
Pigments  of  the  eye,  366—367 

of  the  blood,  138—156 

of    the    blood-serum,    134,    377, 

378 
of  the  corpora  lutea,  152,  376 
of  the  egg-shell,  382 
of  the  fat-cells,  326 
of  the  bile,  233—237,  240,  242 
of  the  urine,  463 — 469 


Pigments  of  the  skin,  624—527 

of  the  lobster,  382,  525 
of  the  liver,  208 
of  the  muscles,  337,  338 
of  lower  animals,  626,  526 
,  medicinal  pigments  in  the  urine, 
483,  496 
Pigmentary  alcoholia,  240 
Pig's  milk,  397 
Pike,  flesh  of,  356 

,  stomach  of,  262 
Pilocarpin,  action  on  the  secretion  of  in* 
testinal  juice,  280 
,  action   on   the   elimination   of 

CO,  in  the  stomach,  271 
9  action    on    the    secretion     of 

sweat,  528 
,  action    on    the    secretion    of 

■aliva,  266 
,  action   on   the   elimination   of 
uric  acid,  428 
Piperazin  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 
Piperidin,  432 
PiqUre,  221 

Piria's  tyrosin  test,  65 
Placenta,  363 

Plants,  chemical  processes  in  the  same,  1,  Z 
Plasma.    See  Blood-plasma. 
Plasmoschisis,  162 
Plastin,  106,  113 
Plattner's  crystallized  bile,  226 
Plethora  polycythaemia,  176 
Pleural  fluid,  189,  191 
Plums,  action  on  the  elimination  of  hip- 

puric  acid,  441 
Poikilocytosis,  177 
Poisonous  proteids,  48 
Polarization  test,  499 
Polycythaemia,  176,  181 
Polyperythrin,  626 
Polysaccharides,  87 — 92 
Polyuria,  476 
Pons  varolii,  363 
Pork-fat,  absorption  of,  313 
Potassium  combinations,  division  of,  in  the 

ferm-elements  and  fluids,  121 
Potassium  combinations,  elimination  of.  in 

fevers,  470 
Potassium  combinations,  elimination  of,  in 

starvation,  471 
Potassium    combinations,    elimination    by 

the  saliva,  266 
Potassium  combinations  in  the  urine,  479 
Potassium  chlorate,  poisoning  with,   144» 

184 
Potassium  phosphate  in  yolk  of  eggs,  37S 
in  muscles,  346 
in  cells.   121 
Potassium  sulphocyanide  in  the  urine,  461 
in     saliva,    25 1» 
252 
Potatoes,  consumation  of,  in  the  intestine^ 
310 
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Potential  energy  of  various  foods,  654 — 666 

Preglobulin,  101,  112,  163 

Preputial  secretion,  526 

Primary  albumoses,  37 

Prisoners,  food-ration  for,  589 

Propepsin,  269 

Propetones,  33 

Propylamin,  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 

Propyl  benzol,  479 

Propylen  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 

glycogeii,  214 
Prostatic  calculi,  372 

secretion,  370,  371 
Prostetic  group,  50 
Protagon,  105,  358,  360 
Protalbumose,  36 
Protamin,  15,  24,  59 
Proteid,  separation  from  fluids,  29 

,  approximate    estimation    in    the 

urine,  488 
,  circulating    and    tissue    proteid, 

568 
,  action  on   the  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 215,  216 
,  active,  4 

,  living  and  dead,  4 
,  detection  of,  25—28 
,  detection  of,  in  urine,  483—490 
,  quantitative  estimation  of,  28 
,  quantitative     estimation     of,     in 

urine,  488,  490 
,  quantitative     estimation     of,     in 

milk,  393,  394 
,  absorption  of,  304—308 
,  passage   of,   into   the   urine,   343, 

461,  462.  483 
,  heat  of  combustion  of,  554,  555 
,  digestibility  in  gastric  juice,  264, 

265,  272—276 
,  digestibility    in    pancreatic   juice, 
288,  289 
Proteid  bodies  in  general,  16    44 

,  poisonous,  13,  14,  43 

,  summary    of    the    various, 

16,  29—44 
,  vegetable,  43 

.  See  also  the  various  proteid 
bodies  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids. 
Proteid  metabolism  in  work  and  rest,  350 — 
354,  580 
in  starvation,  557,  558 
in  various  ages,  580 
with     different     foods, 

566—577 
after  feeding  with  thy- 
roid extracts,  202 
Proteid  putrefaction,  13,  20,  294—300,  441, 

443—450 
Protein  chromogen,  20,  289 
Protein  substances,  15 — 71.    See  also  indi- 
vidual protein  bodies. 
Proteoses,  36.    See  Albumoses. 


Prothrombin,  127,  163—166 

Protic  acid,  338 

Protocatechuic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body, 

446 
Protoelastose,  64 
Protogelatose,  57 
Protogen,  33 
Protone,  60 
Protoplasm,  101 

Protoplasm,  poisons  and   proteid  destruc- 
tion, 411 
Pseudohsemoglobin,  138,  143 
Pseudolevulose,  75 
Pseudomucin,  47,  375 

in  ascitic  fluids,  193 
in  the  gall-bladder,  241 
Pseudonucleic  acid,  108 
Pseudonudeins,  30,  107 

from  casein,  265,  390,  398 
from  vitellin,  376 
,  consumation    and    absorp- 
tion, 299,  550 
Pseudotagatose,  75 
Pseudoxanthin,  341 
Psittacofulvin,  525 
Psyllosteryl  alcohol,  526 
Psyllosteryl  ether,  526 
Ptomaines,  13,  22 

in  the  urine,  463,  612 
Ptyalin,  252 

,  behavior  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

254 
,  action  on  starch,  253 — ^257 
Pulmotartaric  acid,  545 
Purin,  114 

Purin  bases,  110—114 
Purin  nucleus,  114,  115 
Purple,  525 
Purple  cruorin,  143 
Pus,  196—198 
,  blue,  198 
in  urine,  493,  494 
cells,  197 
serum,   196 
Putrescin,  13,  69 

in  intestine,  512 
in  the  urine,  463,  512 
Pyin,  192,  196,  198 
Pyinic  acid.  198 
Pyloric  gland,  257—269 
Pyloric  secretion,  269 
Pyocyanin,  198 

in  sweat,  529 
Pyogenin,  197,  361 
Pyosin,  197,  361 
Pyoxanthose,  198 

Pyridin,  behavior  in  the  body,  483 
a-Pyridin-carbonic  acid,  481 
a-Pyridinuric  acid,  481 
Pyrocatechin,  446 

,  occurrence  in  urine,  446 
,  occurrence     in     suprarenal 
capsule,  204 
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Pyrocatechin,  occurrence  in  transudations, 

190,  195 
Pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid,  443—446 
Pyromucic  acid,  481 
Pyromucin-omithuric  acid,  481 
Psychical  period  of  secretion,  259 
Putrefactive  processes,  5,  13,  20 

in  intestines,  294—300,  441, 
443—452 


Quadriurates,  432,  514 
Quercite,  78 

,  relation   to   glycogen   formation, 
214 
Quercitin,  78 
Quinic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

441 
Quinin,  passage  of,  into  urine,  483 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  529 
,  action   of,   on   the  elimination   of 

uric  acid.  428 
,  action  on  the  spleen,  200 
Quotient,  respiratory,  330,  352,  552,  582 

Kacemic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

476 
Rachitis,  bones  in,  324,  325 
Radishes,  behavior  with  saliva,  255 
Raffinose,  87 

Reducing  substances,  formation  of,  in  pu- 
trefaction and  fer- 
mentation, 5,  296 
,  occurrence      of,      in 

blood,  5,  133 
,  occurrence      of,      in 
the  intestine^  296, 
454 
,  occurrence      of,      in 

urine,  459 
,  occurrence      of,      in 
transudations,  190, 
194 
Reduction  processes,  1,  2,  5,  7,  234,  296, 

330,  441,  454,  477 
Reichert-Meissl's  equivalent,  97 
Reindeer,  milk  of,  396 
Rennin,  260,  267,  389,  390 

,  detection  of,  in  gastric  contents, 

276 
,  detection  of,  in  the  pancreas,  290 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  462 
Rennin  cells,  257 
Rennin  glands,  257 
Rennin  zymogen,  257,  267 
Resacetophenon,  482 
Reserve  cellulose,  91 
Resin  acids,  transition  into  the  urine,  483, 

485 
Respiration,  external,  530,  536—542 
,  internal,  530,  543 
of  the  hen's  egg,  383 
of  plants,  2 


Respiration.    See  also  Exchange  of  Gas  un- 
der various  conditions. 

Respiratory  quotient,  330,  352,  552,  582 

Rest,    metabolism    during,   347,    348—352, 
582 

Reticulin,  16,  57,  316 

Retina,  364 

Reversion,  85 

Reynolds'  acetone  reaction,  508 

Rhamnose,  71,  77 

,  relation    to    glycogen    forma- 
tion, 78,  214 

Rheometer,  540 

Rhodizonic  acid,  341 

Rhodophan,  366 

Rhodopsin,  365 

Rhubarb,  action  on  the  urine,  483,  496 

Rib-cartilage,  320 

Ribose,  78 

Rice,  relation  to  excrements,  307 

Riffor  mortis  of  the  muscles,  346,  347 

Roberts*    method     of    estimating    sugar, 
504 

Rodents,  bile-acids  of,  231,  240 

Rods  of  the  retina,  pigments  of,  365 

Rosenbach's  bile-pigment  test,  394 
urine  test,  511 

Rovida's  hyaline  substance,  101,  137,  156, 
197 

Rubner's  sugar  test,  82,  499 

Rye  bread  in  the  intestine,  307,  310 

Saccharic  acid,  72,  460 

,  relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 214 
Saccharin,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

214 
Saccharogen  in  the  mammary  gland,  404 
Saccharose.    See  Cane  Sugar. 
Salicylic  acid,  action  on  pepsin  digestion, 
265 
,  action  on  metabolism,  577 
,  action  on  trypsin  digestion, 

289 
,  behavior     in     the     animal 
body,  480 
Salicyl  aldehyde,  oxidation  of,  6 
Salicyl-sulphonic  acid  as  proteid  reagent, 

26 
Saliva,  249—257 

,  secretion  of,  256,  257 
,  mixed,  252 

,  physiological  importance,  256 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  257 
,  various  kinds  of,  250,  251,  252 
,  action  of,  253,  254,  255 
,  composition  of,  255 
Salivary  calculi,  257 
Salivary  diastase.    See  Ptyalin. 
Salivary  glands,  249 
Salkowski's  cholesterin  reaction,  247 
Salkowski-Ludwig*s  method  of  estimating 
uric  acid,  434 
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Salmin,  59,  60,  372 
Salmon,  flesh  of,  338 

,  sperma  of,  59,  372 
Salmonucleic  acid,  108 
Saltpetre,  action  on  metabolism,  577 
Salts.    See  the  various  salts. 
Salt-plasma,  124  .  ^     .       .     i.,. 

Salts  of  vegetable  acids,  behavior  in  the 

organism,  408 
Samandarin,  527 

Santonin,  action  on  the  urme,  483,  490 
Saponification  equivalent,  97 
Saponification  of  neutral  fats,  93,  97,  286, 

292,  310,  311—314 
Sarcolactic  acid.     See  Paralactic  acid. 
Sarcolemma,  332 
Sarcomelanin,  524 
Sarcomellanic  acid,  524 

Sarcosin,  339  .      ,  u  ^      A^ra 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  47  o 
Sarkin.    See  Hypoxanthin. 
Scherer's  inosit  test,  342 

reaction  for  leucin,  64 
reaction  for  tyrosin,  65 
Schiflf's  reaction  for  cholesterin,  247 
reaction  for  uric  acid,  433 
reaction  for  urea,  416 
Schreiner*s  base,  371 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  90 
Sclerotica,  368 
Scombrin,  60 
Scyllit,  199 
Scymnol,  226 

Scymnol-sulphuric  acid,  226 
Sebacic  acid,  95 
Sebum,  526 

Secondary  albumoses,  37 
Sedimentation  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  136 
Sediments.     See  Urinary  sediments. 
Sedimentum  lateritium,  407,  432,  513 
Selivanoflf*s  reaction  for  levulose,  83,  505 
Semen,  370 
Semiglutin,  56 
Seminose.    See  Mannose. 
Senna,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Seralbumin,  16,  130 

,  detection    of,    in    the    urine, 

484—486 
,  quantitative     estimation     of, 

132,  488 
,  absorption  of,  304 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
131,  380 
Serglobulin,  16.  129 

,  relation  to  the  coagulation  of 

the  blood,  163 
,  detection  of,  in  the  urine,  484 
,  quantitative     estimation     of, 
130,  488 
Sericin,  16,  58 
Sericoin,  59 
Serin,  59.  130 
SeroUn,  131 


Serous  fluids,  185—196 
Serum.    See  Blood-serum. 
Serum  casein.    See  Serglobulin. 
Sex,  influence  on  metabolism,  580 
Sharks,  bile  of,  226 

,  urea  in  bile  of,  238 
Sheep's  milk,  397 

Shell-membrane  of  the  hen's  eg^^  51,  381 
Silicic  acid  in  feathers,  521 
in  urine,  472 

in  hen's  egg,  378,  381,  382 
Silicic  acid  ester  in  feathers,  521 
Silk  gelatin,  58 
Sinistrin,  animal,  103 
Sincalin,  103 
Skatol,  22,  294,  295 

,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294,443, 

449,  450 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  394> 
444,  449,  479,  482 
Skatol-acetic  acid,  22 
Skatol-amido-acetic  acid,  22 
Skatol-carbonic  acid,  450 
Skatol-pigment,  450 
Skatoxyl,  295,  449,  450 
Skatoxyl-glycuronic  acid,  450 
Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  443,  449,  450 
in  sweat,  565 
Skeletins,  58 

Skeleton  at  various  ages,  323 
Skin,  521—530 

,  excretion  through,  525 — 529 
Sleep,  metabolism,  580 
Smegma  prteputii,  526 
Smith's  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Snail  mucin,  45 
Snake  poison,  14 
Soaps  in  blood-serum,  132 
in  chyle,  183,  310 
in  pus,  197 
in  excrements,  301 
in  bile,  225,  237 
,  importance  of,  in  the  emulsification 
of  fats,  286,  292,  311,  313 
Sodium    alcoholate    as    a     saponification 

agent,  93,  97 
Sodium  butyrate  in  acetonuria,  507 
Sodium  chloride,  elimination  by  the  urine, 
136,  463,  464 
,  elimination  by  the  sweat, 

528 
,  physiological  importance, 

564 
,  quantitative     estimation, 
464,  465 
.     ,  influence  on  the  quantity 
of  urine,  577 
,  influence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  577 
,  influence  on  the  secretion 

of  gastric  juice,  268 
,  behavior  with  food  rich 
in  potassium,  564 
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Sodium    chloride,    insufficient    supply    of, 
136,  268«  564 
,  action    on    pepsin   diges- 
tion, 265 
,  action  on  trypsin  diges- 
tion, 288 
Sodium    compounds,    elimination    by    the 
urine,  470 
,  division    among    the 
form-elemento  and 
fluids,  121 
.  See  also  the  various 
tissues  and  fluids. 
Sodium  phosphate  in  the  urine,  407,  466, 

467,  513 
Sodium  salicylate,  action  on  the  secretion 

of  bile,  225 
Sodium  sulphate,  uction  on  proteid  meta- 
bolism, 577 
Sodium    tartrate,    relation     to    glycogen 

formation,  214 
Soldiers,  diet  of,  589 
Sorbinose,  83 
Sorbite,  73 

Source  of  muscular  energy,  852,  353 
Sparing  theory,  216 
Specific  rotation,  76 
Spectrophotometry,  153,  154 
Sperma,  59,  370—372 
Spermaceti,  98 
Spermaceti  oil,  98 
Spermatin,  372 
Spermatocele  fluids,  193 
Spermatozoa,  371,  372 
Spermin,  371 
Sperroin  crystals,  370 
Spherules,  24,  376,  382 
Sphygroo^enin,  205 

Spider  excrement,  guanin  therein,  117 
Spider  poison,  14 
Spiegler's  reagent,  486 
Spirographin,  48 
Spirogyra,  121 
Spleen,  199,  200 

,  relation    to    formation    of    blood, 

200 
,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

200,  429,  430 
,  relation  to  digestion,  200 
,  blood  of  the.   173 
Spleen  pulp,  199 
Splitting  processes,  1,  2,  9 
Spongin,  16,  58 
Sputum,  544,  545 
Starch,  87 

,  hydrolytic   cleavage  by  intestinal 

juice,  281 
,  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  pancreatic 

juice,  285 
,  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  saliva,  253, 

254 
J  calorific  value  of,  564 


Starch,  absorption  of,  308,  309 

,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  271 
Starch  cellulose,  87 
Starch  granulose,  87 

Starvation,  action  on  the  blood,  175,  180 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile, 

224 
,  action  on  the  urine,  297,  410, 

427,  441,  447 
y  action   on  the  elimination  of 

indican,  297,  447 
y  action  on  the  elimination  of 

oxalic  acid,  438 
,  action    on    the    secretion    of 

pancreatic  juice,  283 
,  action   on  the   elimination  of 

phenol,  297 
,  action     on     metabolism,    553, 

556—562 
,  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  excre- 
ments in,  549 
,  death  from,  556 
Starvation  cures,  590,  591 
Steapsin,  285 
Stearic  acid,  94 
Stearin,  94 

,  absorption  of,  312 
Stercobilin,  234,  302,  455 
Stercorin,  247,  302 
Stethal,  98 

Stokes's  reduction  fluid,  143 
Stokois*8  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Stomach,  importance  in  digestion,  273,  274 
,  relation    to    intestinal    putrefac- 
tion, 275 
,  auto-digestion  of,  274 
,  digestion  in  the,  270 — ^275 
Stomachic  glands,  257,  269,  270 
Streptococcus,  behavior  with  gastric  juice, 

274 
Stroma  fibrin,  138 
Stroma  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  137 

of  the  muscles,  336 
Strontium  salts  and  blood  coagulation,  124 
Struma  cystica,  204 

Strychnin,  passage  of,  into  the  urine,  483 
Sturgeon,  sperma  of,  59,  372 
Sturin,  59 

Sublingual  glands,  249 
Sublingual  saliva,  251 
Submaxillary  glands,  249 
Submaxillary  mucin,  44,  45 
Submaxillary  saliva,  250 
Succinic  acid  in  putrefaction,  20 

in  the  fermentation  of  milk, 

386 
in  the  intestine,  293 
in  the  spleen,  199 
in  transudations,  190,  194 
in  the  thyroid  glands,  201 
,  passage   of,   into   the   urine, 
459 
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Succinic  acid,  passage  of,  into  the  sweat, 

528 
Sugar,   relation' to   work,   348,   349,   352, 
353 
,  formation  from  fats,  218,  353 
,  formation  from  peptones,  218 
Sugar  formation  in  the  liver,  217 — ^219, 222, 
223 
after     pancreas     extirpa- 
tion, 222,  223 
Sugar,  behavior  on  subcutaneous  injection, 
216 
,  behavior  to  blood-corpuscles,  160 
.  See  also  various  kinds  of  sugar. 
Sugar  tests  in  the  urine,  496 — 604 
Sulphocyanides  in  the  urine,  461 

in  the  saliva,  251,  252 
Sulphonal  intoxication,  urine  in,  492 
Sulphone,   behavior  in   the   animal   body, 

477 
Sulphonic   acids,   behavior   in   the  animal 

body,  477 
Sulphur  of  proteids,  18 

in  the  urine,  461,  462 
,  elimination    of,    in    activity,    351, 

461,  462 
,  elimination  of,  with  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, 461,  462 
,  neutral     and     acid     sulphur     in 

urine,  461 
,  behavior  in  the  organism,  461,462 
Sulphur  methsemoglobin,  146    « 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  putrefaction  in 

the  intestine,  294,  296 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ii^  the  urine,  462 
Sulphuric  acid,  ethereal,  and  sulphate  in  the 
,     urine,  469 
,  elimination  of,  in  activity, 

351 
,  elimination     of,     by     the 

urine,  469 
,  elimination     of,     by     the 

sweat,  528,  529 
,  estimation  of,  469 
,  relation    to   elimination   of 

nitrogen,  351,  469,  549 
,  action  on  pepsin  digestion, 
264 
Suprarenal  capsule,  204 
Sweat,  527—529 

,  secretion  of,  527 
,  action  of,  on  the  urine,  407,  408 
Swimming-bladders  of  fishes,  gases  of,  543 
,  guanin  in,  1 17 
Sympathetic  saliva,  250 
Synovial   fluid,  195 
Synovin,  195 
Synthesis,  1,  2,  6 

of  ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  294, 

443,  447,  449,  482 
of  proteid,  24 

of  conjugated  glycuronic  acids, 
445,  449,  460,  477,  482 


Synthesis  of  uric  acid,  426,  429 
of  urea,  410,  413,  414 
of  hippuric  acid,  2,  440 
of   varieties  of   sugars,   73,   74, 
79 
Syntonin,  32,  336 

,  calorific  value  of,  555 

Tagatose,  75 

Talonic  acid,  84 

Talose,  75,  84 

Tapeworm  cyst,  195 

Tannic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

482 
Tartar,  257 

Tartaric  acid,  relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 214 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  528 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
476 
Tatalbumin,  379 
Taurin,  232 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  476 
Tauro-carbamic  acid,  476 
Taurocholic  acid,  228 

,  quantity  in  various  biles, 

239,  240 
,  occurrence  in  meconium, 

302 
,  decomposition  in  the  in- 
testine,  297 
,  proteid   precipitating  ac- 
tion,  26 
Tea,  action  on  metabolism,  578 
Tears,  368 
Teeth,  325 

Teichmann's  crystals,  149,  150,  491 
Tendon  mucin,  45,  316 
Tendon  synovia,  195 
Tension  of  the  CO,  in  the  blood,  539—543 
in  the  tissues,  543 
in  the  lymph,  184 
O  in  the  blood,  536—641 
Terpen-^lycuronic  acid,  482 
Terpentine,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of 
bile,  226 
,  action  of,  on  the  urine,  482, 

483 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 
Tetanin,  13 

Tetronerythrin,  154,  525 
Testis,  370 
Tewfikose,  392 

Thallin,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Theobromin,  115 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
436 
Theophyllin,  115 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
436 
Thioalcokols,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 
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Thioglycolic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  477 

Thiolactic  acid,  62 

Thiophen,  481 

Thiophenic  acid,  481 

Thiophenuric  acid,  481 

Thrombin,  127,  128,  162—166 

Thrombosin,  166 

Thymin,  110 

Thymic  acid^  110 

Thymus,  200 

,  relation    to    the    elimination    of 
allantoin,  440 

Thymus-nucleic  acid,  109 

Thyreoantitoxin,  202 

Thyreoglobulin,  203 

Thyreoproteid,  202 

Thyreoproteine,  201 

Thyroid  gland,  201,  202 

,  relation    to    proteid    cata- 
bolism,  202 

Thyroiodin.    See  lodothyrin. 

Tissue-fibrinogen,  101,  112,  166 

Toll  en's  reaction  for  pentoses,  606 

Toluhydrochinon,  461 

Toluol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  441, 
479 

Toluric  acid,  480 

Toluylendiamin,  poisoning  with,  244 

Toluylic  acid,  480 

Tonus,  chemical,  of  the  muscle,  347 

Tooth  tissue,  326 

Tortoise,  bones  of,  322 

Tortoise-shell,  51,  626 

Toxalbumins,  14 

,  relation  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  161 

Toxins,  13,  206 

Transudations,  188—198,  536 

Trehalose,  87 

Tribromacetic  acid,  22 

Tribromamido-benzoic  acid,  22 

Tricalcium  casein,  389 

Trichloracetic  acid  as  reagent,  26 

Trichlorbutyl  alcohol,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 

Trchlorbutyl-glycuronic  acid,  477 

Trichlorethyl-glycuronic  acid.     See  Uroch- 
loralic  acid. 

Trichlorpurin,  114 

Trinitro  albumin,  22 

Triolein,  95 

Tripalmitin,  94 

Triple  phosphate  in  urinary  sediments,  514, 
616 
in    urinary    calculi,    516, 
518 

Tristearin,  94 

Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  81,  497 

Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 
joflycuronic  acid,  461 

Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 
uric  acid,  433 


Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 

ceratinin,  423 
Tropics,  metabolism  in  inhabitants  of,  684 
Trypsin,  282,  287 

,  action  on  proteids,  288 
,  action  on  other  substances,  290 
Trypsin  digestion,  288 

,  action  of  various  condi- 
tions'upon,  288,  289 
,  products  of,  289 
Trypsin  zymogen,  287,  290 
Tryptophan,  20,  289 
Tuberculinic  acid,  69 
Tuberculosamin,  59 
Tubo-ovarial  cysts,  376 
Tunicin,  521,  622 
Turacin,  625 
Turacoverdin,  625 
Typhotoxin,  13 
Tyrosin,  64 

,  in  urine,  511 
,  in  sediments,  511,  616 
,  detection  of,  65,  611 
•    ,  origin  of,  19,  20,  64,  294 

,  behavior     in     putrefaction,     294, 

441,  443 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  478, 
479 
Tyrosin-sulphuric  acid,  65 

Uffelmann's  reaction  for  lactic  acid,  277 
Ultzmann's  test  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Uraemia,  bile  in,  240 

,  gastric  contents  in,  276 
,  sweat  in,  528 
Uramido  acids,  476 
Uramido-benzoic  acid,  480 , 
Urates,  432 

in  sediments,  406,  514,  515 
Urea,  410 

,  elimination  in  starvation,  410,  658 
,  elimination  in  children,  411,  580 
,  elimination  in  disease,  411,  415,  471 
,  elimination  after  various  foods,  410, 

666,  667,  568,  570—576,  577 
,  progress  of  elimination  after  meals, 

570 
,  properties  and  reactions,  415 — 417 
,  formation  and  origin,  412—415,  470, 

471 
,  quantitative  estimation,  417—422 
,  splitting  by  ferments,  10,  416,  614 
,  synthesis,  410,  412—415 
,  occurrence   in    the   blood,    134,    172, 

179,  414,  415 
,  occurrence  in  the  bile,  238,  410 
,  occurrence   in    the   vitreous   humor, 

366 
,  occurrence  in  the  liver,  410,  431 
,  occurrence  in  the  muscles,  338 
Urea  nitrate,  416 
Urea  oxalate,  416 
Ureids,  18,  426,  430 
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Ureonieter,  Esbach's,  422 

Urethan.     See  Carbamic  acid  ethyl-ester, 

422 
Uric  acid,  426 

,  elimination  in  disease,  427,  428 
,  elimination  after   feeding   with 

nuclein,  429 
,  relation  to  urea,  426,  431 
,  properties  and  reactions,  431 — 

433 
,  formation  in  the  animal  body, 

428—431 
,  formation  from  ammonia,  428 
,  relation  to  leucocytosis,  430 
,  relation  to  the  spleen,  200,  429, 

430 
,  quantitative    estimation,    433 — 

435 
,  syntheses  of,  426 
,  behavior   in   the   animal   body, 

431 
,  occurrence  of,  426 
,  occurrence  of,  in  the  blood  in 

pneumonia,  179 
,  occurrence  of,  in  butterflies,  427, 

525 
,  occurrence  of,  in  sweat,  529 
,  occurrence  of,  in  sediments,  406, 
432,  513,  514 
Uric-acid  calculi,  517 
Uricacidsemia,  179 
Urinary  calculi,  516 — 520 
Urinary  pigments,  453 — 459,  493 
,  medicinal,  496 
Urinary  sand,  516 
Urinary  sediments,  406,  514 — 616 
Urine,  405—521 

,  excretion  of,  473 

.,  inorganic  constituents  of,  463—473 

,  poisonous  constituents  of,  463 

,  organic  pathological  constituents  of, 

483—513 
,  physiological  constituents  of,  410 — 

473 
,  casual  constituents  of,  475—483 
,  color  of,  407,  453,  475,  483,  490,  492, 

494,  496 
y  solids,  calculation  of,  474 
,  quantity  of  solids,  475 
.     9  alkaline  fermentation  of,  416,  459, 
514 
,  acid  fermentation  of,  513 
,  gases  of,  473 
,  quantity  of,  473—475 
,  physical  properties  of,  406—410 
,  reaction  of,  407,  408,  513 
,  acidity  of,  407,  408 
,  estimation  of  acidity,  408,  468 
,  specific  gravity  of,  408,  409 
,  determination    of    specific    gravity, 

409,  474,  475 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  475 — 
483 


Urine,  reducing  power  of,  469 
,  composition  of,  475 

Urine  indican,  447 

Urine  indigo,  447,  449,  453,  611,  516 

Urine  poison,  463 

Urine  sugar.    See  Dextrose. 

Urinometer,  409 

Urobilin,  463,  454—458 

,  relation   to   bilirubin,   234,   243, 

454,  455 
,  relation  to  choletelin,  463 
,  relation  to  heematin,  243,  455 
,  relation     to     hsmatoporphyrin, 

151,  455 
,  relation  to  hydrobilirubin,  234, 454 

Urobilin  icterus,  456 

Urobilinogen,  453,  457 

Urobilinoid  bodies,  464 

Urobilinoidin,  454 

Urocamic  acid,  463 

Urochloralic  acid,  460,  477 

Urochrome,  453,  454 

Urocyanin,  453 

Uroerythrin,  453,  468 

Urofuscohsematin,  493 

Uroglaucin,  453 

Uroheematin,  453 

Urohodin,  453 

Uroleucic  acid,  446,  460,  462 

Uromelanins,  453 

Uronitro-toluolic  acid,  482 

Urophaein,  453 

Urorubin,  453 

Urorubroheematin,  493 

Urorosein,  453,  493 

Urospectrin,  492 

Urostealith,  518 

Urotoxic  coefiScient,  463 

Uroxanthin,  447 

Uroxonic  acid,  426 

Uterine  milk,  383 

Valerianic  acid,  18,  23 

Vegetable    acids,    behavior    of   the    alkali 

salts  of,  in  body,  408,  476 
Vegetable  gums,  88,  90 
Vegetable  mucilages,  88,  90 
Vegetable  myosin,  43 
Vegetable  proteid,  43 
Vegetarians,  food  of,  573,  586 

,  excrement  from,  300 
Vemix  caseosa,  526 
Vesicatory   blisters,    195 
Visual  purple,  365 
Visual  red,  365 
Vital i*s  pus-blood  test,  491 
Vitellin,   16 

in  yolk  of  egg,  376 

in  protoplasm,  101 
Vitellolutein,  378 
Vitellorubin,  378 
Vitelloses,  36 
Vitreous  humor,  366 
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Water,  drinking  of,  action  in  the  elimina- 
tion   of    chlorides, 
464 
,  action  on  the  elimina- 
tion   of   uric   ac'', 
428 
y  action  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  576 
,  action  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat,  576 
,  action   on    the   excre- 
tion of  urine,  473, 
474 
Water,  elimination  of,  by  the  urine,  473— 
476,  548 
,  elimination  of,  by  the  skin,  527, 

548 
,  elimination  of,  in  starvation,  560 
,  elimination  of,  importance  for  the 

animal  body,  562 
,  elimination  of,  quantity  of,  in  the 

various  organs,  562 
,  elimination,  lack  of,  in  the  food, 
562 
Wax  in  plants,  98,  526 
WeideFs  xanthin  reaction,  117 
WeyPs  reaction  for  creatinin,  424 
Wheat  bread,  absorption  of,  307 
Whey,  387 
Whey  proteid,  390 
White  of  egg,  378 

,  calorific  value  of,  554 
Witch's  milk,  401 
Woman's  milk.     See  Human  milk. 
Wool-fat,  248,  527 

Work,  action  on  the  elimination  of  chlorine, 
464 
,  action  on  the  elimination  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  467 


Work,  action  on  the  elimination  of  Sul- 
phur, 351,  461 
,  action  on   the  necessity  for  food> 

588—590 
,  action    on    metabolism,    548 — 552> 
579—583 
Worm-MUlIer's  sugar  test,  497 
Xanthin,  115,  116 

in  the  urine,  435 
in  urinary  calculi,  518 
,  in  urinary  sediments,  '516 
,  detection  and  quantitative  esti* 
mation,  120,  121,  437 
Xanthin  bodies.    See  Nuclein  bdses. 
Xanthin  calculi,  518 
Xantho-creatinin,  341,  350,  425 
Xanthophan,  366 
Xanthoproteic  acid,  22 
Xanthoproteic  reaction,  27 
Xanthorhamnin,  78 

Xylol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  470 
Xyloses,  78,  91 

,  relation     to     the    formation    of 
glycogen,  77,  214 

Yeast-cells,  relation  to  fermentation,  9,  10 
Yeast  nucleic  acid,  109 
Yolk  of  the  hen's  egg,  376 
Yolk-spherules,  376,  382 

Zinc  in  the  bile,  238 
in  the  liver,  211 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Zooerythrin,  526 
Zoofulvin,  526 
Zoorubin,  525 
Zymase  h'om  beer-yeast,  10 
Zymogens.    See  various  enzymes. 
Zymoplastic  substances,  163,  165,  16G 
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Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompson.) 2  vols.,  8vo,  8  50 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing.     (H.  A.) 4to,  5  00 

Reid's  A  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo.  2  00 

**      Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Mnchine  Design. 
8vo.    {Inilte pre$B.) 

Smith's  Topographical  Drawing.     (Macmillun.) 8vo,  2  50 

Warren's  Descriptive  Geometiy 2  vols. ,  8vo,  3  50 

*'        Drafting  Instruments 12mo,  125 

*'        Free-hand  Drawing 12mo,  1  00 

•*        Linear  Perspective 12mo,  1  00 

"        Machine  Constniction  2  vols.,  8vo,  7  50 
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Warren's  Plane  Problems 12mo,  $1  25 

•*        Primary  Geometry- 12mo,  75 

"        Problems  and  Theorems 8vo,  2  50 

•*        Projection  Drawing 12mo,  1  50 

Warren's  Shades  and  Shadows 8vo,  3  00 

"        Stereotomy— Slone-cutting 8yo,  2  50 

Whelpley's  Letter  Engraving 12mo,  2  00 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

Illumination — Batteries — Physics — Railways. 

Anthony  and  Brackett's  Text- book  of  Physics.    (Magie.)  Small 

8vo,      3  00 

Anthony's  Theory  of  Electrical  Measurements 12mo,      1  00 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Soundings 8vo,      2  00 

Benjamin's  Voltaic  Cell 8vo.      8  00 

History  of  Electricity 8vo,      8  00 

Classen's  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.   tHerrickandBoltwood.)8vo,      3  00 
Crehore  and  Squier's  Experiments  with  a  New  Polarizing  Photo- 
Chronograph 8vo,      3  00 

Dawson's  Electric  Railways  and  Tramways.     Small,  4to,  half 

morocco, 

*  Dredge's  Electric  Illuminations 2  vols.,  4to,  half  morocco, 

Vol.11 4to, 

Gilbert's  De  magnete.    (Mottelay.) 8vo, 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8vo, 

•'        Telescope-mirror-scale  Method Large  8vo, 

Lob's  Electrolysis  and  Electrosyn thesis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(Lorenz.) 12mo, 

*Michie'8  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  mid  Light 8vo, 

Morgan's  The  Theory  of  Solutions  and  its  Results 12mo, 

Niaudet's  Electric  Batteries,    (Fishback.) 12mo, 

Pratt  and  Alden's  Street-railway  Road-beds 8vo, 

Reagan's  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives 12mo, 

Thurston's  Stationary  Steam  Engines  for  Electric  Lighting  Pur- 
poses  8vo, 

♦Tillman's  Heat 8vo, 
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ENQINEERINQ. 

Civil — Mechanical— Sanitary,  Etc. 
[See  aUo    BRiDeBs,   p.   4;  Htdraulics,  p.   9;  Matbrialb  of  £n- 

GINBERING,  p.    10  ;   MECHANICS  AND  MaCHINBRT,  p.  12  ;  StEAH 

Engines  and  Boilers,  p.  U.) 

Baker's  Masonry  Constructioo 8vo,  $5  00 

**       Surveying  Instruments 12mo,  3  00 

Black's  U.  S.  Public  Works Oblong  4to,  6  00 

Brooks's  Street-railway  Location 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Butts's  Civil  Engineers'  Field  Book 16mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8vo,  5  00 

'*       Io8i)ection  of  Materials  and  Workmanship 16mo,  8  00 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering — Solids  and  Fluids. ,.  .8vo,  6  00 

"       Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics 8vo,  2  00 

Cfandall's  Earthwork  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

•  *         The  Transition  Curve 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

'Dredge's    Peun.    Railroad    Construction,    etc.      Large     4to, 

half  morocco,  20  00 

♦  Drinker's  Tunnelling 4to,  half  morocco,  25  00 

Eissler's  Explosives — Nitroglycerine  and  Dynamite 8vo,  4  00 

Fidwell's  Sewerage 8vo,  8  00 

Fowler's  Coffer-dam  Process  for  Piers 8vo.  2  50 

Gerhard's  Sanitary  House  Inspection 12mo,  1  00 

Godwin's  Bailroad  Engineer's  Field-book 16mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Gore's  Elements  of  Ckodesy 8vo,  2  50 

Howard's  Transition  Curve  Field-book 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Howe's  Retaining  Walls  (New  Edition.) 12mo,  1  25 

Hudson's  Excavation  Tables.    Vol.  II 8vo,  1  00 

Hutton's  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8vo,  5  00 

**        Heat  and  Heat  Engines 8vo,  5  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction Large  8vo,  6  00 

**        Theory  and  Practice»of  Surveying Small  8vo,  4  00 

Kent's  Mechanical  Enghieer's  Pocket-book 16mo,  morocco,  5  00 

Eiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12mo,  1  25 

Mahan's  Civil  Engineering.     (Wood.) 8vo,  5  00 

Merriman  and  Brook's  Handbook  for  Surveyors 16mo,  mor.,  2  00 

Merriman's  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy 8vo,  2  50 

**         Retaining  Walls  and  Masonry  Dams Svo,  2  00 

Sanitary  Engineering 8vo,  2  00 

Nagle's  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers 16mo,  morocco,  3  00 

Ogden's  Sewer  Design 12mo,  2  00 

Patton's  Civil  Engineering Svo,  half  moit>coo,  7  50 
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PaltoD's  Foundations 8vo, 

Pratt  and  Aldeu*8  Street-railway  Road-beds Svo, 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 12nio, 

Searles's  Field  Engineering 16mo,  morocco, 

"       Railroad  Spiral 16mo,  morocco, 

Siebert  and  Biggin's  Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry. .  .8vo, 

Smart's  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice J2mo, 

Smith's  Wire  Manufacture  and  Uses Small  4to, 

Spalding's  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo, 

*•         Hydraulic  Cement 12mo, 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Formulas  and  Earthwork 8vo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Construction 8vo, 

♦  Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book. . .  .16mo,  morocco, 

♦  "  Cross-section Sheet, 

♦  ' '  Excavations  and  Embankments 8 vo, 

♦  •*  Laying  Out  Curves 12mo,  morocco, 

Waddell's  De  Ponlibus  (A  Pocket-b6ok  for  Bridge  Engineers). 

16mo,  morocco. 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo, 

Sheep, 

'*     Law  of  Field  Operation  in  Engineering,  etc 8vo. 

Warren's  Stereotomy— Stone-cutting 8vo, 

Webb's  Engineering  Instruments.  New  Edition.  16mo,  morocco, 

Wegmann's  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams 4to, 

Wellington's  Location  of  Railways Small  8vo, 

Wheeler's  Civil  Engineering 8vo, 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo, 


HYDRAULICS. 

Water-wheels — Windmills — Service  Pipe— Drainage,  Etc. 

{Bee  also  Engineering,  p.  8.) 

Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein. 

(Traulwine. ) 8vo,  2  00 

Bovey 's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  4  00 

Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems. 12mo,  3  50 

Ferrel's  Treatise  on  the  Winds,  Cyclones,  and  Tornadoes. .  .8vo,  4  00 

Fol  well's  Water  Supply  Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Fucrtes's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1  60 

Ganguillet  &  Kutter's  Flow  of  Water.    (Bering  <&  Trautwine.) 

8vo,  4  00 

Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supply 8vo,  8  00 

Herschel's  115  Experiments 8vo,  2  00 
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Kiersled'B  Sewage  Disposal 12mo.  $1  25 

Mason's  Water  Suppl}- 8vo,  5  00- 

"    Examination  of  Water 12mo,  1  25» 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  4  OO 

NicAols's  Water  Supply  (Chemical  and  Sanitnry) 8vo,  2  50 

Wegmann's  Water  Supply  of  tbe  City  of  New  York 4to.  10  OO 

Weisbach's  Hydmulics.    (Du  Bois.) Svo,  5  00- 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking  Water 8vo,  3  50" 

Wilson's  Irrigation  Engineering 8vo,  4  OO 

"       Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining 12mo.  2  OO- 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo,  3  OO 

Wood's  Theory  of  Turbines Svo,  2  50 

MANUFACTURES. 

Boilers— Explosives— Iron— Steel— Sugar — Woollens,  Etc. 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis. Svo,  3  OO 

Beaumont's  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacture 12mo,  1  50 

Bolland's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Founding  Terms 12mo,  8  OO 

•*        The  Iron  Pounder 12mo,  2  50 

"  •'       ''  *'       Supplement 12mo,  2  50 

Bouvier's  Handbook  on  Oil  Painting 12mo,  2  00 

Eissler's  Explosives,  Nitroglycaine  and  Dynamite Svo,  4  OO 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makei-s ISmo,  1  00 

Metcalfe's  Cost  of  Manufactures Svo,  5  OO 

Metcalf 's  Steel— A  Manual  for  Steel  Users 12mo,  2  OO 

•  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece  Dyeing 8vo,  26  OO 

Spencer's  Sugar  Manufacturer's  Handbook 16mo,  morocco,  2  OO 

*'        Handbook    for    Chemists    of    Beet    Sugar    Houses. 

16mo,  morocco,  3  OO 

Thurston's  Manual  of  Steam  Boilers Svo,  5  OO 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives Svo.  4  OO 

West's  American  Foundry  Practice 12mo,  2  50 

*•      Moulder's  Text-book  12mo,  2  50 

Wiechmann's  Sugar  Analysis Small  Svo,  2  50 

Woodbury's  Fire  Protection  of  Mills Svo,  2  50 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Strength — Elasticity— Resistance,  Etc. 
{See  afo<?  Engineering,  p.  S.) 

Baker's  Masonry  Construction Svo,  6  00 

Beardslee  and  Kent's  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron Svo,  1  50 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials Svo,  7  60 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  Materials Svo,  5  OO 
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Byrue's  Highway  CoDStructioD 8vo, 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engiueering— Solids  and  Fluids Svo, 

Du  Bols's  Stresses  in  Framed  Slnictures Small  4to, 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction 8vo, 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo, 

Martens's  Testing  Materials.    (Henning.) 2  vols.,  8vo, 

Merrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo, 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo, 

"  Strength  of  Materials 12mo, 

Patton's  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo, 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 12mo, 

Spalding's  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Construction 8vo, 

•'         Materials  of  Engineering 3  vols..  8vo, 

Vol.  I.,  Non-metallic 8vo, 

Vol.  IL,  Iron  and  Steel 8vo, 

Vol.  III.,  Alloys,  Brasses,  and  Bronzeis 8vo, 

Wood's  Resistance  of  Materials , 8vo, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Calculus— Geometry— Trigonometry,  Etc. 

Baker's  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  1  60 

Barnard's  Pyramid  Problem 8vo,  1  50 

•Bass's  Differential  Calculus. 12mo,  4  00 

Briggs's  Plane  Analytical  Geometry 12mo,  1  OO 

Chapman's  Theory  of  Equations 12mo,  1  50 

Comptou's  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo,  1  50 

Davis's  Introduction  to  the  Logic  of  Algobrn 8vo,  1  50 

Halsted's  Elements  of  Geometry c..8vo,  1  75 

"       Synthetic  Geometry 8vo,  150 

Johnson's  Curve  Tracing 12mo,  1  OO 

"        Differential  Equations — Ordinar}'  and  Partial. 

Small  8vo,  3  50 

Integral  Calculus 12mo,  1*50 

"         Unabddged.     Small  8vo. 

(In  Vie  press. ) 

"       LeastSquares 12mo,  1  60 

♦Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Other  Tables.     (Bass.) 8vo,  2  OO 

*      *  *       Trigonometry  with  Tables.    (Bass. ) 8vo,  8  00 

*Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry  (Stone  Cutting) 8vo,  1  50 

Merriman  and  Woodward's  Higher  Mathematics. 8vo,  5  OO 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares 8vo,  2  OO 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 

2  vols,  in  1,  snmll  8vq,  2  50 
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Kice  and  Johnson's  Diffei-ential  Calculus Small  8vo,  |8  00 

"  Abridgment  of  Differential  Calculus. 

Small  8vo,  1  50 

Totten's  Metrology 8vo,  2  50 

"Warren's  Descriptive  (Geometry 3  vols.,  8vo,  8  50 

•*        Drafting  Instruments 12mo,  1  25 

'*        Free-band  Drawing 12mo,  1  00 

'*        Linear  Perspective 12mo,  100 

"        Primary  G^eometry 12mo,  75 

"        Plane  Problems 12mo,  1  25 

**        Problems  and  Theorems 8vo,  2  50 

"        Projection  Drawing 12mo,  1  50 

Wood's  Co-ordinate  Geometry 8vo,  2  00 

*'      Trigonometry 12mo.  1  00 

Woolf 's  Descriptive  Geometry Large  8vo,  8  00 

MECHANICS-MACHINERY. 

Text-books  and  PRAcrriCAL  Wokks. 
{See  also  Engineering,  p.  8.) 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildhigs 12mo, 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

Benjamin's  Wrinkles  and  Recipes 12mo, 

ChordaVs  Letters -to  Mechanics 12mo, 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo, 

*'        Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics 8vo, 

Crebore's  Mechanics  of  the  Girder , 8vo, 

Cromwell's  Belts  and  Pulleys 12mo, 

**  Toothed  Gearing 12mo, 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal  Working 12mo, 

Corapton  and  De  Groodt's  Speed  Lathe 12mo, 

Dana's  Elementary  Mechanics 12mo, 

Dingey's  Machinery  Pattern  Making. 12mo, 

Dredge's     Trans.    Exhibits     Building,     Worid     Exposition. 

Large  4to,  half  morocco, 

Du  *  Bois's  Mechanics.    Vol.  L,  Kinematics 8vo, 

"  "  Vol.  IL.  Statics 8vo, 

Vol.  in.,  Kinetics 8vo, 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist 18mo, 

Flather's  Dynamometers 12mo, 

'*        Rope  Driving 12mo, 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication 12mo, 

Holly's  Saw  Filing 18mo, 

Johnson's  Theoretical  Mechanica.     An  Elementary  Treatise. 
(In  tJte  prese.) 

Jones's  Machine  Design.    Part  I.,  Kinematics. 8vo,      1  50 
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JoDe8*8  Machine  Design.    Part  II.,  Strength  and  Proportion  of 

Machine  Parts. 8vo,  (8  00 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  50 

MacCord's  Kinematics 8vo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  4  00 

Metcalfe's  Cost  of  Manufactures 8vo,  5  00 

♦Michie's  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Richards's  Compressed  Air 12mo,  1  50 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  8  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Friction  and  Lost  Work 8vo,  8  00 

"         The  Animal  as  a  Machine 12mo,  100 

Warren's  Machine  Construction 2  vols.,  8vo,  7  50 

Weisbach's  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors.    (Du  Boi8.)..8vo,  6  00 
'*         Mechanics   of  Engineering.      Vol.   III.,  Part  I., 

Sec.  L    (Klehi.) 8vo,  5  00 

Weisbach's  Mechanics    of  Engineering.    Vol.  III.,   Part  I., 

SccIL    (Klein.) 8vo,  5  00 

Weisbach's  Steam  Engines.    (Du  Bois.) 8vo,  5  00 

Wood's  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  8  00 

"      Elementary  Mechanics 12mo,  1  25 

"              "                 "           Supplement  and  Key 12mo,  1  25 

METALLURQV. 

Iron— Gold — Silver— Alloys,  Etc. 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8vo,  8  00 

Egleston's  Gold  and  Mercury Large  8vo,  7  50 

"        Metallurgy  of  Silver Large  8vo,  7  50 

♦  Kerl's  Metallurgy— Copper  and  Iron 8vo,  15  00 

♦  •'           "               Steel,  Fuel,  etc 8vo,  16  00 

Kunhardt's  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe 8vo,  1  50 

Metcalfs  Sleel— A  Manual  for  Steel  Users 12mo,  2  00 

O'Driscoirs  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  8  50 

Alloys 8vo.  2  50 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1  50 

MINERALOGY  AND  MININQ. 

MiijB  Accidents— Ventilation— Orb  Dressing,  Etc. 

Barringer's  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value Oblong  morocco,  2  50 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines 12mo,  2  50 

Boyd's  Resources  of  South  Western  Virginia 8vo,  8  00 

*'      Map  of  South  Western  Virginia Pocket-book  form,  2  00 

Brush  and  Penfleld's  Determinative  Mineralogy.   New  Ed.  8vo,  4  00 
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•Chester's  Catalogue  of  Minerals. 8vo, 

Paper, 

* '      Dictionary  of  the  Names  of  Minerals 8vo, 

Duna's  American  Localities  of  Minerals Large  8to, 

*'     Descriptive  Mineralogy.  (E.S.)  Large  8yo.  half  morocco, 
''     Fii'st  Appendix  to  System  of  Mineralogy.  . .  .Large  Svo, 

*  *     Mineralogy  and  Petrography.    ( J .  D. ) 12mo, 

• '     Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them.    (E.  S.) 12mo, 

* '     Text-book  of  Mhieralogy.    (E.S.)...  New  Edition.    8vo, 
'*  Drinker's  Tunnelling,  Explosives,  Compounds,  and  Rock  Drills. 

4to,  half  morocco, 

Egleston's  Catalogue  of  Minerals  and  Synonyms 8vo, 

Eissler's  Explosives — Nitroglycerine  and  Dynamite 8vo, 

Hussak's  Rock- forming  Minerals.    (Smith.) Small  8vo, 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining 8vo, 

Kunhardl's  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe 8vo, 

O'Driscoll's  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo, 

*  Penfield's  Record  of  Mineral  Tests Paper,  8vo, 

Rosen busch's    Microscopical    Physiography  of   Minerals   and. 

Rocks.     (Iddings.) 8vo, 

lawyer's  Accidents  iu  Mines.'. Large  8vo, 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  iiud  Soils 8vo, 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives 8vo, 

Williams's  Lithology 8vo, 

Wilson's  Mine  Ventilation 12mo, 

"        Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining 12mo, 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  Etc. 

Stationary— Marine— Locomotive — Gas  Engines,  Etc. 
(See  also  Engineering,  p.  8.) 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo,  2  50 

Klerk's  Gas  Engine Small  8vo,  4  OO 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo,  1  00 

Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice 12mo,  2  00 

Hoadley's  Warm-blast  Furnace 8vo,  1  50 

Knenss's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8vo,  1  50 

MacCord's  Slide  Valve 8vo,  2  00 

Meyer's  Modern  Locomotive  Construction 4to.  10  00 

Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boilers 8vo,  4  00 

Peabody 's  Tables  of  Saturated  Steam 8vo,  1  00 

**         Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Engine 8vo,  5  00 

"         Valve  Gears  for  the  Steam  Engine 8vo,  2  50 

Pray's  Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator , . .  .Large  8vo,  9  50 

Pupin  and  Osterberg's  Thermodynamics 12mo.  1  25 
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Beagan's  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives 12mo,  f  2  00 

BOutgen's  Thermodyuamics.    (Du  Bois. ) 8yo.  9  00 

:8iiiolair*s  Locomotive  Runniug ,, 12mo,  2  00 

Sqow's  Steam-boiler  Pi:actice 8vo.  3  00 

Thurston's  Boiler  Explosions 12mo«  1  50 

«'          Engine  and  Boiler  Trials 8vo.  6  00 

"  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.     Part  L,  Structure 

and  Theory  8vo,  6  00 

"  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.     Part  II.,  Design. 

Construction,  and  Operation Svo,  6  00 

2  parts.  10  00 

Thurston's  Philosophy  of  the  Steam  Engine 12mo,  75 

**  Reflection  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.    (Camot.) 

12mo,  1  50 

"          Stationary  Steam  Engines 8vo,  2  50 

**          Steam-boiler  Construction  and  Operation 8vo,  5  00 

SpaiDgler's  Valve  Gears , 8vo,  2  50 

Weisbach's  Steam  Engine.     (Du  Bois.) , .  .8vo,  5  00 

Whitham's  Constructive  Steam  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

**          Sleam-engine  Design 8vo,  5  00 

"Wilson's  Steam  Boilers.     (Flather.) 12mo,  2  50 

Wood's  Thermodynamics,  Heat  Motors,  etc 8vo,  4  00 

TABLES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

For  Actuaries,  Chemists,  Engineers,  Mechanics— Mbtrio 
Tables,  Etc. 

Adriance's  Laboratory  Calculations 12mo,  1  25 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis..' 8vo,  3  00 

Bixby 's  Graphical  Computing  Tables Sheet,  25 

Oompton's  Logarithms 12mo,  1  50 

Clrandull's  Railway  and  Earthwork  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

Egleston's  Weights  and  Measures 18mo,  75 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Hudson's  Excavation  Tables.     Vol.  II 8vo,  1  00 

Johnson's  Stadia  and  Eurthwork  Tables 8vo,  1  25 

Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Other  Tables.    (Bass.) 12mo,  2  00 

Totten's  Metrology 8vo,  2  50 

VENTILATION. 

Steam  Heating — House  Inspection — Mine  Ventilation. 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating 12mo,  2  50 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines 12mo,  2  50 

Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Buildings 8vo,  3  00 

Oerhard's  Sanitary  House  Inspection 12mo,  1  OC 

Wilson's  Mine  Ventilation 12mo,  1  25 
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1  50 
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2  50 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Akott's  GemB,  SeBtiment,  Language  < Gilt  edgee, 

Davis's  Elements  of  Law ..SVo, 

Emmon's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .8yo, 

Ferrel's  Treatise  on  the  Winds 8vo^ 

Haines's  Addresses  Delivered  before  the  Am.  Ry.  Assn.  ..12mo, 
Motl's  The  Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Sound.  .Sq.  16mo, 

Richards's  Cost  of  Living 12mo, 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 8vo, 

Rothcrham's    The    New   Testament    Critically   Emphasized. 

12mo, 
"  The  Emphasized  New  Test.    A  new  translation. 

Large  8vo, 

Totten's  An  Important  Question  in  Metrology 8vo, 

♦  Wiley's  Yosemite,  Alaska,  and  Yellowstone 4to, 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

For  Schools  Ajsm  Theological  Sbhinaribs. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  Old  Testament. 

(Tregelles.) Small  4to,  half  morocco,  6  00 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar 12mo,  1  25 

"       Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (New  Edition ).8vo,  8  00 

Hebrew  Chrestomathy 8vo,  2  00 

Letteris's   Hebrew  Bible  (Massoretic  Notes  in  English). 

8vo,  arabesque,  2  25 

MEDICAL. 

Qarsten's  Physiological  Chemistry.   (Maudel.) 8vo,      4  00 

Mott*s  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

Large  mounted  chart,      1  25 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions 8vo,      2  00 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ox 8vo,      6  00 

"      Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog .' 8vo,      8  50 

Woodhull's  Military  Hygiene 16mo.      1  50 

Worcester's  Small  Hospitals—Establishment  and  Maintenance, 
including  Atkinson's  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Archi- 
tecture  12mo,      1  25 
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